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This Handbook for the Comity of Kent has been drawn 
up from a careful personal exploration of the country, and 
from the most recent information that could be obtained. 
If, however, from the rapidity of change in every part of 
Great Britain, or other causes, errors or omissions should 
occur, those who, from living on the spot, have ready means 
of detecting mistakes, are requested to aid in the object of 
obtaining a correct guide for all comers of Old England by 
sending notice of them to the Editor, care of Mr. Murray, 
50, Albemarle Street. 

The present Edition has been carefully revised ; but it is 
obvious that the task of correcting up to date such a volume 
as this, is one of no common difficulty. 

The Editor gratefully thanks many personal friends, and 

lers unknown, who have aided him in making this Guide 

I more correct than it would otherwise have been. For the 

convenience of travellers and residents, it has been determined 

to divide the County of Kent from Sussex, and the two are 

now published in separate volumes. 
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Extent and History, 

The county of Kent, the extreme south-eastern corner of England, 
contains 1624 square miles, or 1,039,419 acres. From east to west 
(from the North Foreland to London) it " expatiateth itself," in Fuller's 
words, into 64 miles ; from north to south (North Foreland to Dunge- 
ness) it *' expandeth not above '* 38 miles. Eight English counties 
exceed it in size. At the census of 1871 it contained a population of 
417,506 males, and 430,788 females ; total, 848,294 : being an increase 
of 114,407, or 16 per cent., since 1861. 

Kent, continues Fuller, " diflfereth not more from other shires than 
from itself, such the variety thereof. In some parts of it health and 
wealth are at many miles' distance, which in other parts are reconciled 
to live under the same roof — I mean, abide in one place together." 
The entire county, the geological features of which are strongly marked, 
is divided, according to local experience, into three very distinct dis- 
tricts: — ^1. That of "health without wealth," embracing the higher 
parts of the Downs, which stretch in a long line across the county and 
fomi what is called the "backbone of Kent:" 2. That of "wealth 
without health ;" this consists of parts of the tree-covered Weald, of 
Komney Marsh, and of the marshes along the Medway and the Swale, 
where the pasturage is deep and rich, but where ague and low fever are 
the common lot of the inhabitants : and 3. That in which " health and 
wealth are reconciled to live together," covering by far the greater part of 
the county, but best and richest in the valley of the Medway from Maid- 
stone to Tunbridge, and in parts of the country about Canterbury. Each 
of these districts assists in producing the diversified scenery and the 
yaried riches that still justify the encomium pronounced on the county 
in the * Polyolbion ' of Michael Drayton : — 

*'0 famous Kent 1 
What county hath this isle that can compare with thee? 
That hath within thyself as mach as thou can'st wish : 
Thy rabbits, venison, fraits, thy sorts of fowl and fish; 
As what with strength comports, thy hay, thy com, thy wood,~ 
l^or anything doth want that anywhere is good." 
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Notwithstanding, however, the beauty of its scenery, it may be said 
of Kent, as of Italy, that it is a country in which the memory and 
the imagination see far more than the eye. It has been the scene of 
some of the most important events in English history ; and if it be 
tnie that " to have seen the place where a great event happened — to 
have seen the picture, the statue, the tomb of an illustrious man, is 
the next thing to being present at the event in person — to seeing 
the scene with our own eyes " (jStonZcy)— there is no part of England 
which will more richly repay the attention of the tourist who is something 
more than a mere sightseer. The position of Kent, at the narrowest part 
of the Channel, brought its inhabitants, from the earliest times, into closer 
connection with those on the opposite mainland, and made it the scene of 
three important landings, each of them a landmark in the history of Eng- 
land : that of Caesar (b.o. 65), which united the " remote Britain " with the 
great world of Rome and prepared it for the changes which were to fol- 
low; that of the first Saxons (generally dated a.d. 449), which introduced 
the Teutonic element, and laid the foundations of " this happy breed of 
men, this earth, this England ;" and that of Augustine (a.d. 697), who 
re-introduced Christianity, and from the results of whose mission 
" has, by degrees, arisen the whole constitution of Church and State in 
England which now binds together the whole British empire.*' The land- 
ing of CaBsar has usually been fixed at Deal (Rte.4) ; and notwithstanding 
the interesting paper of Sir G. B. Airy (Archcedogia^ xx^iv), who has 
endeavoured to support the claims of Pevensey in Sussex, or the more 
recent speculations of Mr. Hussey (^Arch, Cant.^ vol. i.) and Mr. Lewin 
(Invcision of Britain by JtUius Coeaar), who favour jBulverhithe and 
Romney Marsh, it is probable that the Kentish coast between Walmer 
and Thanet will still be regarded as the actual scene of the invasion ; a 
view strongly advocated by the late Emperor Napoleon III. in his Eistoire 
de Jules Cesar, The historical character of the second landing — ^that 
of Hengist and Horsa, which, according to the Saxon Chronicle, took 
place in the year 449 at Ypwine's fleot (no doubt Ebbsfleet, in Thanet)— 
is considered as more than doubtful by Lappenberg ( Anglo-Sax, Hist.), 
by Kemble (^Saxons in England), and by Wright (CeUy Boman, and 
Saxon\ but has found a champion of no ordinary ability in Dr. Guest, 
whose essay on the Early English Settlements in South Britain , 
published in the Proceedings of the Archceological Institute (Salisbury 
volume), is entitled to the fullest consideration. It is at least certain 
that some of the earliest settlements of the Saxons in Britain were made 
in the Isle of Thanet and on the adjacent mainland, although the exact 
period at which, and the manner in which, they were effected, must 
possibly remain undecided. 

Some of the most important Roman remains in the island still attest 
the occupation of Kent by the " terrarum domini" during a period of 
four centuries (a.d. 1-400), but no historical events of consequence 
are recorded as having occurred here, although it is probable that 
during the later years of Roman rule, and especially under the famous 
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Carausins (287-293), the coasts and strongholds of Kent were among 
the most frequented and important in Koman Britain. It was at this 
period that the great fortresses of the Saxon shore (Richhorongh, Rte, 
4 ; Reculver, Rte. 5 ; Lymne, Rte. 2) were either first constructed or 
were materially strengthened, so as to afford some protection against 
the invading Saxons, whose ships were already hovering about the 
white cliffs and green marshes of " Kent-land." 

For elaborate discussions on the character of their early settlements, 
and of the religion they brought with them, traces of which may still 
be found throughout the county, the reader should have recourse to 
Kemble's Saxons in England (vol. i. and Appendix). Like the Romans, 
the Saxon settlers retained the ancient name of the province — a word, no 
doubt, of Celtic origin — ^which is explained by Dr. Guest as the " Gaint " 
(Brit.) or " open country,** lying along the sea-shore and the Thames, 
in opposition to the great forest (the Andred's Wood) which covered 
the interior. Kent seems to have been at first divided into a number of 
small independent districts or " kingdoms," which were gradually united 
under a single ruler. This " kingdom of Kent " continued to exist, 
with varying fortunes and with a var3ring inland border, until about 
the year 823. Baldred, the last King of Kent, was driven from his 
throne by Egbert, King of the West Saxons, and the first so-called 
" Monarch of all Britain.** The earlier kings of Kent had been the 
most powerful princes of Saxon England. For notices of the baptism 
of Ethelbert by Augustine see Rte. 7 (the Isle of Thanet) and Rte. 3 
(Canterbury). For all that is known on the subject, however, the 
reader should here be referred to Dean Stanley's deeply interesting paper 
on the * Landing of Augustine * {Hist. Memorials of Canterbury) ; 
to Kemble*8 Saxons in England, vol. ii, ch. 8 ; to Dean Milman's 
Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. i. ; and to Dean Hook's Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, 

A remarkable tradition (see Swanscombe, Rte. 6) asserts that, as the 
Conqueror was advancing into Kent after the battle of Hastings, he was 
encountered by certain of the inhabitants, who repeated the stratagem of 
Kimam Wood. They advanced, it is said, under a cover of moving 
houghs, and presented so formidable a front as to obstmct William and 
eventuiilly compel him to confirm to their land the territorial privileges 
or immunities which in some measure it still enjoys. It is possible that 
the continued existence of the custom of ** gavelkind** in Kent gave rise 
to this tradition, which is referred to by no chronicler until long after 
the tune of the Conquest. By the custom of gavelkind— certainly of 
Saxon origin and still prevailing in many parts of i\ ent — the lands were 
divided equally among the male children at their father's death, the 
youngest keeping the " hearth.'* The bodies of Kentish men were said 
to he free, and they might give and sell their lands without licence 
(which feudal holders could not do), ** saving unto their lords the rent. 
&Qd services due ** (gafcH, A.-S., rent, hence the name of the custom). 
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They might sell their land at 15 years of age, and it could not be 
escheated (forfeited) for felony. Hence the old Kentish rhyme — 

'* The father to the bongh. 
And the son to the plough ;** 

meaning that, although the father had been hung, the son might still 
till his ground in peace. This especial privilege seems always to have 
been peculiar to Kent ; the others prevailed to a very large extent in 
other parts of England in different customary tenures. The custom of 
partition according to this system of gavelkind exists in the immediate 
vicinity of London, and gives its name to the manor or township of 
Kentish Town, 

The extent of land still remaining subject to this custom in Kent is 
uncertain. The lands of numerous proprietors were disgavelled by 
Acts of Parliament between the reigns of Henry VH. and James I., and 
much gavelkind land belonging to the Church had, at an earlier period, 
been changed by special grant from the Crown into holdings by military 
tenure or knight's service. In spite of these changes, however, it is 
asserted that as much land is at present subject to the control of the 
custom as there was before the disgavelling statutes were made (Sandys's 
Conmettidines Cantiae), 

Kent, which during the half-century before the Conquest had foiined 
one of the great Saxon earldoms, and had been ruled by the house 
of Godwin (whose name has become connected with that of the Goodwin 
Stands, and tigures in other traditions of Kent and Surrey), continued to 
give its name to a succession of great Norman lords after its inhabitants 
had proffered their fealty to the " alien king." Odo of Bayeux was the 
first Norman earl ; and his immediate successors were William of Ypres 
(founder of Boxley Abbey, Rte. (5, and the tower at ^yQ^'Edhk. Sussex, 
Rte. 16) and Hubert de Burgh, — the "gentle Hubert" of Shakespeare's 
* King John,' whose life was one long romance, and whose resolute 
defence of Dover Castle against Louis of France saved the country, in 
all probability, from the accession of a French dynasty. The earldom 
of Kent subsequently passed to Edmund of Woodstock, second son of 
Edward I., and then to his three children, the last of whom, Joan 
Plantagenet, the " Fair Maid of Kent," was wife of the Black Prince 
and mother of Richard II. She had been already married to Sir Thomas 
Holland, whose descendants succeeded as Earls of Kent until the ex- 
tinction of the male line in the 9th year of Henry IV. William Neville, 
second son of the first Neville Earl of Westmoreland, was created Earl of 
Kent by Edward IV., and, on his death without issue, Edmund Grey, 
Lord Hastings, was similarly honoured, and in his house the earldom 
continued until the death, in 1740, of Henry Grey, 13th Earl, who had 
been created Duke of Kent by Queen Anne in 1710. The titles of Earl 
and Duke of Kent then became extinct, but the Dukedom was revived 
for the fourth son of George III., the father of her present Majesty. 

The great event in Kentish history after the Conquest is the murder 
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of Becket in his own cathedral at Canterbury on Tuesday, Dec. 29th, 
1170. For the minutest details respecting it, the reader must con- 
sult Dean Stanley's Hutcrical Memai'tcUs of Canterbury, or Canon 
Robertson's Becket, The shrine of the archbishop rose into equal 
importance with the most venerated spots on the continent of Europe, 
and IcHig strings of pilgrims — 

« The holy blisftil martyr for to Beeke,"-- 

landed at every Kentish port, and foimd their way along the solitary 
hill-crests, and through the wild foi*est country which then stretched 
away from Canterbury towards London. The reputation of the great 
shrine of St. Thomas materially affected the fortunes not only of Can- 
terbury but of all Kent ; and although Dover and Sandwich, before the 
existence of the shrine as well as after its fall, were and continued to be 
the principal landing-places from Picardy and Flanders, their days of 
highest prosperity were those in which shiploads of ordinary pilgrims 
were constantly arriving at them, and when — a more important but 
frequent event — great personages — emperors of the East and West, kings 
of France or earls of Flanders — landed at them with their trains, on their 
way to perform their vows before the famous shrine at Canterbury. ITie 
harbours of Kent — Sandwich, Hythe, and Komney, which were the 
Cinque Port successors of the castles presided over by the Count of the 
Saxon Shore (see Rte. 2) — ^became gradually silted up by the action of 
the tide, and partly perhaps owing to an unskilful system of drainage and 
embanbnent. Dover alone, by the middle of the 17th century, remained 
free and accessible; and, from its position at the narrowest part of 
the Straits, has continued the favourite landing-place from the Con- 
tinent. The branch of the ancient Watling Street which extends from 
Dover to Canterbury, and thence by Faversham and Rochester to 
London, was the road followed by nearly all travellers from the days 
of the Romans, imtil the formation of the South-Eastem Railway 
diverted them into another track. The North Kent line to Strood, 
and the more-recently constmcted London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way, however, follow much of the line of the ancient road ; and the 
touristy as he flies through that " paradise of hops and high production," 
may com][iare the scene as it now exists with the following description 
by Sorbifere in 1663 :— 

" Kent appears to me to be a very fine and fruitful country, especially 
in apples and cherries, and the trees, which are planted in rows every- 
where, malce, as it were, a continued train of gardens. The country 
mounts up into little hills, and the valleys are beautified with an 
eternal verdure ; and the grass here seemed to me to be finer and of a 
better colour than in other places, and therefore 'tis fitter to make those 
parterres, some of which are so even that they bowl upon them as easily 
as on a great billiard-table. And as this is the usual diversion of gentle- 
men in the country, they have thick rolling-stones to keep the green 
smooth. All the country is full of parks, which yield a delightful 
prospect, and where you may see large herds of deer ; but their gardens 
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have no other ornaments than these greens; and the best castles 
(chateaux) you meet with are not to l» compared with the least of 
above four thousand pleasure-houses you have about Paris. However, 
it must be confessed, the eye cannot but be much delighted with the 
natural and even neglected beauty of the country, and the English have 
reason to value it. For when Clement VI. gave the Fortunate Islands 
to Lewis of Bavaria's sou, and that they beat the drum to raise men in 
Italy for that expedition, the English ambassador who was then at 
Rome was presently alarmed and left the place, as supposing this expe- 
dition could be designed against no other country but his. It's so 
covered with trees that it looks like a forest when you view it from an 
eminence, by reason of the orchards and quickset hedges which enclose 
the arable lands and meadows." — Voyage to England, 

Admiration of bright English turf, and glorification of " nous autres," 
are characteristics of most French travellers in England. It must be 
admitted, however, that few country houses of importance are within 
sight on the Watling Street — the road which Sorbiere followed, and the 
only part of Kent which he saw. But he might have admired what 
could then have been rivalled in no part of Europe — the wealth and 
substantial comforts of the Kentish farms : — 

- A squire of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North Countri^— 
A yeoman of Kent, with half a year's rent. 
Will buy them all three." 

Antiquities. 

The usual divisions may be adopted in noticing the antiquities of 
Kent : Primseval or British ; Roman ; Saxon ; and Mediasval, — em- 
bracing ecclesiastical, military, and domestic buildings. 

In remains of the first or British period Kent is not remarkably rich, 
although there are a few objects in the county of considerable interest. 
The most important is Kifs Coity House (Rte. 6), a large cromlech on 
the hill above Aylesford. This is, no doubt, a sepulchral structure 
of the same character as those common in more thoroughly Celtic dis- 
tricts : but it derives an especial interest from the local traditions 
which connect it with the first battles of the invading Saxons. There 
is reason to believe that it stands in the midst of a great necropolis of 
the British period, since the surrounding hills are covered with graves ; 
and parallel rows of stones, resembling what have elsewhere been called 
** Dracontia," or serpent temples, have been traced across the Med way 
in the direction of Addington and Ryarsh, where are some large earthen 
mounds and so-called " Druidical " circles, well worth attention. For 
ample notices of all these remains see Rte. 6. 

Camps or earthworks, which may possibly be of the British period, 
are found in different parts of the county. None of these, however, are 
so remarkable as the deep excavations occurring in various parts of the 
chalk district, but principally along the banks of the Thames and Med- 
way. See, for detailed accounts of them, East Tilbury (Rte. 1), Cray^ 
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ford and Dartford (Rte. 6\ and Chislehurst (Rte. 8). Tliey aro 
commonly known as " Danes Pits," and are traditionally said to have 
been made for purposes of concealment during the period of the Danish 
ravages. That they may have heen used in this manner is very pro- 
bable (see East lUhury, Kte. 1), hut it is certain that chalk was largely 
exported from Britain during the Koman period (and possibly hefore it), 
and it seems to be now generally admitted that the excavations are 
those of the ancient quarriers. The British chalk was conveyed from 
the Thames to Zealand as the staple, whence it passed to the interior 
of the Continent. On the coasts of Zealand, according to Keyssler, 
numerous altars to Nehalennia, the patroness of the chalk-workers, 
have been found lodged in the sand, some of which bear votive inscrip- 
tions from dealers in British chalk. {Antiq. S^tentriondles,) 

Of the Roman period Kent can show some of the most interesting 
relics in Britain. The county was evidently rich in villas, ranged on 
either side of the Watling Street ; and the walls of many of its ancient 
churches still bear witness to the wealth of Roman brick and tile which 
the first Christian builders found at their disposal. The valley of the 
Medway (Rte. 6) was another great centre of Roman life, and there is 
scarcely a field or a hill-side throughout the whole distance between 
Rochester and Maidstone which does not contain some traces of ancient 
abodes and civilization. No rich pavements, however, such as those 
of Sussex and Gloucestershire, have as yet been discovered in Kent, 
although so wealthy and beautiful a province can hardly have been 
without villas as stately as those at JBignor or at Woodchester. By 
some fortunate chance, the plough may yet reveal their remains. 

Extensive potteries of the Roman period existed at Upchurch (Rte. 3) 
and at Dymcfmrch in Romney Marsh (Rte. 14). An examination of the 
site of the first of these will amply repay the archaeologist. Great quan- 
tities of pottery are still to be found in the Upchurch marshes, including 
many perfect vessels. The manufacture here was of a coarse kind of 
ware, although the forms are always good. 

The grand relics of imperial Rome, however, which still exist in 
Kent, and which are at least as impressive as any that remain else- 
where, are those of the strong fortresses, anciently under the jurisdiction 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore, — Richborough, the ancient Rutupise 
(Hte. 4) ; Reculver, or Regulbium (Rte. 5) ; and Lymne, or Portus 
Lemanis (Rte. 2). Every archasologist who visits this part of England 
should make a point of seeing these remains ; and the ordinary tourist 
will find, at all events, the mouldering walls of Richborough full of 
interest. The best (and a very excellent) book on the subject, containing 
all that has been ascertained by research or local exploration respecting 
these fortresses, is The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, by Charles Roach Smith : London, J. R. Smith, 1850. 

Beside these remains, the Pharos at Dover (Rte. 2) may here be 
mentioned. 

The Saxon relics, in which Kent has been, and is, especially rich, are 
for the most part hidden beneath the soil. The graves of the earliest 
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Teutonic colonists were first explored, on any large scale, by the Eev. 
Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, &ward the end of the 
last century ; and his researches have been followed up, of late years, 
with most successful results by the late Mr. Bolfe of Sandwich, Mr. 
T. Wright, and Mr. C. R. Smith. Unhappily neither Kent nor even 
London can boast of retaining the most interesting collections of personal 
ornaments, weapons, glass, and pottery, which have been brought to 
light from these " narrow houses " of the dead, for the museums both of 
Mr. Faussett and of Mr. Rolfe are now at Liverpool. A few Saxon 
relics, however, of much interest, may be seen in the Museum at Can- 
terbury (Rte. 3), and a lai^er number, the result of systematic excava- 
tions at Sarre and Fatrixbourne, are in the possession of the Kent 
Archaeological Society at Maidstone. 

The sites of the principal Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in Kent hitherto 
discovered are the hill of Osengal, near Ramsgate (Rte. 7), Gilton, in 
the parish of Ash (Rte. 4), Sarre, near the Grove Ferry station (Rte. 4), 
and Patrixbourne, near Canterbury (Rte. 3). Numerous barrows, 
however, in various parts of the county have been opened with 
successful results ; and it is probable that many valuable " hoards " 
still remain to reward the zeal of the archaeologist. Mr. C. R. Smith 
has suggested that a consideration of the early state of the localities 
where the richest remains have been found may lead to important 
historical inferences. " It is important to be observed, that we do 
not discover these rich remains in and about the ancient towns. 
Canterbury, the metropolis of Kent, reveals Roman remains only ; but 
a few miles from it are evidences of regal splendour in the graves at 
Kingston. Gilton, now a small village, must have been the residence 
of persons of high position and of afflucDce ; and so with Sarre, Minster, 
and numerous other places, now of little account. The inference to 
be drawn is, that the Roman population remained undisturbed in the 
towns, and that the Saxon chiefs established themselves in the rural 
districts, surrounded by their dependants, colonizing the country far 
and wide, implanting their own laws and institutions, while availing 
themselves of much of Roman civilization." — C. R. Smith, ArcJueologia 
Canticma, vol. iii. 

Li the riches of medioBvcU architecture Kent need not fear a com- 
parison with any other county. The following are the churches which 
will best repay the attention of the tourist : — 

Saxon. — Rte. 2: Lyminge; part of the church in Dover Castle. 
Lyminge Church is especially interesting, as having been partly built 
with the materials of a Roman edifice. Rte. 6 : Swansoombe. 

Norman. — ^Rte. 2 : St. Mary, Dover ; Paddlesworth. Rte. 3 : Bap- 
child; Barfreston; Darenth; Davington; Harbledown; Patrixbourne; 
Rochester (nave). Rte. 4 : Walmer. Rte. 7 : Minster (nave). Rte. 
14 : St. Margaret at Clifif ; Sutton. All of these are interesting ; but 
Darenth, St. Margaret at Cliff, Patrixbourne, and especially Barfreston, 
are very remarkable examples. 

Tran^ti(m Norman, — Rte. 3 : Canterbury Cathedral (choir, very fine). 
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tka-ly JSuglish.'-'Rte. 2 : Folkestone ; Hythe. Rte. 3 : Bridge ; St. 
Martin, Canterbury ; Faversham; Horton Kirkby ; Rochester Cathedral 
(transepts and choir). Rte. 4 : Ash ; Great Mongeham ; Northboume ; 
St. Clement, Sandwich (the tower, rebuilt, was Norm.). Rte. 5 : Gra- 
veney. Rte. 6 : Chalk. Rte. 7 : Minster (transepts and choir) ; 
St. Nicholas at Wade. Rte. 10 : Lenham. Rte. 12 : Westwell (fine 
E.E. glass). 

Decorated. — ^Rte. 1 : Stone, near Greenhithe. Rte. 2 : Hever. 
Rte. 3 : Barham. Rte. 5 : Heme (Perp. portions). Rte. 7 : Chilham ; 
Chartham. Rte. 11: Sandhurst. Of these churches, Stone and 
Chartham deserve the most particular attention. 

Ferpendicidar, — Rte. 2 : Aldington ; Ashford ; Nettlested (very 
fine Perp. glass). Rte. 3 : Bishopsboume ; Canterbury Cathedral 
(nave). Rte. 4 : Wingham. Rte. 6 : All Saints, Maidstone. Rte. 8 : 
Chislehurst ; Sevenoaks. Rte. 11 : Oranbrook ; Tenterden. 

Of other ecclesiastical buildings and remains, the most noticeable 
are : — Rte. 2 : Horton Priory, where are some Trans.-Norm. fragments ; 
the remains of a Preceptory of Knights Hospitallers at Swingfield, — 
Trans.-Norm. ; St. Martin's Priory, Dover, E. E. and interesting. Rte. 
3 : The remains of the Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, — Norman, 
including a staircase which is probably unique; the gateway and 
remains of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, — Early Dec. ; remains 
of the Dominican Convent, Canterbury, — E. E. Rte. 6: Mailing 
Abhey, chiefly E. E. 

The principal relics of military architecture in Kent are : — Rte. 2 : 
Hever, — Perp. ; Tunbridge, — Dec. ; Westenhanger, — Dec. ; Saltwood, — 
Perp. ; and Dover Castle, — ^Norm. to Perp., one of the most important 
and interesting remains in England. Rte. 3 : Canterbury Castle, — 
Norm. ; Rochester Castle, — Norm, and very fine. Rte. 6 : AUington 
Castle, near Maidstone, — ^for the most part Perp. ; Leeds Castle, — Dec. 
and Perp., and of high interest. Rte. 7 : Keep of Chilham, — Norm. 

It is worthy of note how many of the castles and castellated mansions 
are built on the low ground and surrounded by waters collected by 
damming up some stream. In a country where there were no pinnacles 
of inaccessible rocks, water and the low ground furnished greater' 
securities than lofty sites. Examples of this occur in Leeds, Hever, 
Tunbridge, Groombridge, and the Mote at Ightham. 

Of domestic architecture, the Kentish illustrations, although nume- 
rous, are perhaps not so fine as those supplied by some other counties. 
Many of them, however, possess an historical interest which can hardly 
be exceeded. The principal are : — Rte. 2 : Penshurst, the old seat of 
the Sidneys,— of various dates, and perhaps the most interesting house 
in the county. Rte. 3 : Cobham, near Rochester, — partly Elizabethan, 
partly the work of Inigo Jones : the house contains a superb collection 
of pictures. The hall of Eltham Palace,— temp. Edw. IV. Rte. 7 : 
Chilham, — ^temp. Jas. I., and fine. Rte. 8 : Knole, near Sevenoaks, the 
earliest portions of which are of the 15th cent., but the great mass of 
the first part of the 17th, — ^the house retains its old furniture and 
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pictures, and is of very unusual interest ; Sore Place, dating about 
1300, very curious and well deserving notice ; the Mote, dating partly 
from the reign of Edw. II., — ^in some respects an unique example. 
Rte. 10 : Battle Hall, Leeds,— a small buildiug of the 14th cent. ; East 
Sutton Place, — Elizabethan ; and Bough ton Place, of the same period. 
The Kent Archaeological Society was founded in 1858, mainly by 
the exertions of its first honorary secretary, the late Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking. Several volumes of Transactions, entitled Archceologta 
Cantiana^ have been printed, and contain much valuable material for 
the history and antiquities of the county ; but they appear only at 
distant intervals, and, despite the resources of the county, very much 
less enterprise is shown by this Society than by the one in the 
neighbouring county of Sussex. 

Products and Manufactubes — Cherbies and Hops — Paper. 

Among the " natural commodities " of Kent, as old Fuller calls them, 
two require especial mention here — ^fniit and hops. Mr. C. R. Smith 
has shown, in his Cdl. Ant., that vineyards were once common in 
Kent and other southern counties, and he has proved, as a practical 
horticulturist, that the grape may still be matured in the open air if 
treated in the ancient mode. Apple-orchards are still numerous, and 
would be much more so were his proposal adopted of planting dwarf or 
half-standard trees along the railway lines (Scarcity of Bome^roivn 
Fruits in Great Britain, with Bemedial Suggestions : a Letter to Jotteph 
Mayer, F.S.A,, 1863) ; but the specially Kentish fruit is the cherry.' 

It is probable, that one species of the cherry (Prunus avium) was 
indigenous in this country, although varieties of P. cerasus, a native of 
the forests on the southern slopes of the Caucasus, may have been intro- 
duced by the Romans at an early period. The cherry was, at all events, 
one of the fruits cultivated in Kent throughout the middle ages, although 
the extent of cultivation had much diminished, and the quality of the 
fruit much deteriorated, when Richard Hareys, fruiterer to Henry VIII., 
introduced fresh grafts and varieties from Flanders, and planted about 
lOS acres at Teynham, near Faversham (see Rte. 3), from which 
cherry orchard much of Kent was afterwards supplied. " I have read," 
says Fuller, " that one of the orchards of this primitive plantation, con- 
sisting but of thirty acres, produced fruit of one year sold for 1000?. . . 
Ko English fruit is dearer than those at first, cheaper at last, pleasanter 
at all times ; nor is it less wholesome than delicious. And it is much 
that, of so many feeding so freely on them, so few are found to surfeit.** 
Accidents do occur, however, as in the unhappy case recorded on a 
tombstone in Plumstead churchyard : — 

*' Weep not for me, my parents dear, 
There is no witness wanted here ; 
The hanmier of death was given to me, 
For eating the cherries off the tree." 

According to Busino, Venetian ambassador in the reign of James I., 
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it was a fevourite amusement in the Kentish gardens to try who could 
eat most cherries. On one occasion a young woman mani^ed to dispose 
of 20 lbs., beating her opponent by 2i lbs. A severe illness was the 
not unnatural result, — indeed, the *' hammer of death *' might have 
been reasonably expected. 

Busino finds fault with the English cherries, which are, however, 
praised by Fynes Morison. The varieties now grown in Kent probably 
exceed in number and in flavour any to be met with elsewhere. The 
chief orchards are in the parishes on the borders of the Thames, the 
Darenth, and the Medway ; and in early spring, when 

" Sweet ia the air with the boddhig haws ; and the valley stretching for miles below 
Is white with bkMsoming cherry-trees, as if Just covered with Uf^test snow/' 

—the beauty of the scene recalls, though it can hardly rival, that of 
the apple orchards of Devonshire. 

By far the most important " natural commodity " of Kent, however, 
is the hop (Humulua lupulus), which, first regularly cultivated in this 
coantry toward the beginning of the 16th cent., has long since become 
one of the principal English crops. The plant is indigenous throughout 
Europe and the north of Asia, and was certainly used by the Celts and 
Teutons in the preparation of their beer. It was unknown to both 
Greeks and Romans (De Candolle, OSographie Botanique\ At what 
period it first began to be cultivated is uncertain, althougn it has been 
regularly grown and cared for in Central Europe for several centuries. 
It is referred to in the * Promptorium Parvulorum,' compiled about 
1440, as used in beer ; but (although a native plant — ^its British name 
was llewig y blaidd, " bane of the wolf ") the hop was not extensively 
grown in England until the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., when 
the best varieties were introduced from the Low Countries ; and by the 
latter end of the century Reynolde Scot, a Kentishman, and author of 
the * Discovery of Witchcraft,* was able to speak of Kent, in his * Perfite 
Platforme of a Hoppe Garden,' as the great county of hops. " Heresy 
and hops," it was said, " came in together." Beer was barley flavoured 
with the hop : Ale was flavoured with other herbs. Thus the old ballad 
entitled * The Ex-ale-tation of Ale '— 

** For now, so they say, beer bears it away. 
The more Is the pity, if rl^t might prevail ; 
For with this same beer came In heresy here — 
The old Catholic drink is a pot of good ale. 

Their aleberrles, cawdles, and possets each one, 
And syllabubs made at the milking pail ; \ 

Although they be many, beer comes not in any, 
But all are composed with a pot of good ale." • 

The system of cultivation has changed veiy little, and has been so 
well described in EbuseJiM Words^ vol. vi., that we cannot do better 
than appropriate that account. 

There are about 60,000 acres of hop plantations in England, of which 
nearly half are in Kent. The best and the greatest number of hops 
are grown in the parishes of Banning, East Farleigh, and Hunton, 
near Maidstone, where " the luxuriance of hops is a puzzle to theo- 
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retical agriculturists. * Though rich mould,' says Baunister, * genera% 
produces a larger growth of hops than other soils, there is one exception 
to this rule, where the growth is frequently eighteen or twenty hundred 
per acre. This is the neighhourhcKxi of Maidstone, a kind of slaty 
ground with an understratum of stone. There the vines run up to 
the top of the longest poles, and the increase is equal to the most 
fertile soil of any kind.' " Beside this neighhourhood, the country 
between Faversham and Canterbury, and tfitt bordering the South- 
Eastem Railway between Godstone and Ashford, are the principal 
Kentish hop districts; but the hop-gardens are scattered over the 
entire county, and there are not many parishes, except in the marshes, 
which are quite without them. 

Wherever the}'^ are grown in England, hops are trained on poles, 
which stand in groups of 2, 3, or 4, at a distance of about 6 ft. apart ; 
and 3600 (costing from 601. to 90?.) are required for an acre of ground. 
The female hop alone is cultivated ; the male, commonly called the 
" blind," hop being of no value ; ** although it is said that, if the male 
hop were excluded from the garden, the flowers throughout the ground 
would be wanting in that yellow powder called the * farina ' or • con- 
dition,' which is their chief value. For this reason, one male hop-plant 
in every hundred groups is generally planted." There are many 
varieties of the cultivated hop, the best and most luxuriant of which is 
known as " Golding's." 

No crop whatsoever is so precarious as that of the hop, and the 
steadiest of growers is compelled to look on his business as a species of 
gambling rather than as a legitimate branch of husbandry ; the ordinary 
estimate is, two bad crops to one good one, which, however, leaves a 
profit on the three. ** In the warm nights of early summer, when the 
bine will grow an inch within an hour, fleas and fireblasts threaten it. 
When the clusters hang so large and full that everybody (but the wary) 
prophesies the crop will reach an enormous amount, Egyptian plagues 
of green or long-winged flies, coming from no one knows where, may 
settle on it, and in a single night turn flower and leaf as black as if they 
had been half consumed by fire. * Honey-dew * may fall upon it, and 
prove no less destructive. Red spiders, otter moths, and the * vermin ' 
which spring from their eggs, may any day sit down, uninvited, to a 
banquet costing a couple of millions sterling to the Kentish growers 
alone. Any cold autumn night, ' when the breath of winter comes from 
far away,' may blight them ; and, finally, mould may suddenly eat up 
every vestige of flower while the hops are waiting for the picker." It 
was owing to this extreme precariousness of the crop that the amount 
of duty annually declared by the Excise, in respect of all the hops 
gathered throughout the country, until its repeal in the year 1862, 
became as completely a subject for wagers as the probable winner 
of the Derby or the St. Leger. This gambling extended to all classes 
in the hop districts. Almost every tradesman and boy had his ** book," 
or his chance in some ** hop club ;" and on the publication of the duty- 
many thousands of pounds changed hands. 

""oward the latter end of August and the beginning of September 
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" hop-picking " commences. This is the first process in the saving of 
the crop; and few scenes are more picturesque than that afforded by 
the Kentish hop-^rden during the picking season. Men, women, 
and children are all employed. '* Labourers, costeimongers, factory 
girls, shirt-makers, fishermen's boys, jolly young watermen, and even 
clerks out of employment, all tlm>ng the Kentish highways at this 
time, attracted by the opportunity of earning a couple of shillings per 
day ; and still the cry is more, and the farmer in plentiful seasons is 
frequently embarrassed for want of hands." The work is said to be 
especially healthy and strengthening, owing to the tonic properties of 
the hop ; and invalids are occasionally recommended to pass whole days 
in the hop-groimds as a substitute — and a very efficient one — ^for the 
usual '* e:diibition " of Bass or Allsop. Whole armies of pickers encamp 
at night in the neighbourhood of the grounds. " In huts and stables 
and outhouses, in abandoned mills, in crumbling bams and dilapidated 
oast-houses whose cracks are ineffectually stuffed with straw and clay, 
under pents, against walls, in tents and under canvas awnings, this 
multitude cook, eat, drink, smoke, and sleep." Serious scenes of riot 
and disturbance occasionally occur at the hop-pickings, and minor 
breaches of the law pass altogether unnoticed ; e.g. the publicans serve 
their customers at all hours through their open windows, not doors— 
they dare not admit their customei*s — and a regular market is held on 
the Sundays. Thanks, however, to a Society of practical philan- 
thropists, whose head-quarters are at Maidstone, a good deal has been 
done of late years to improve the morals and lodging of hop-pickers ; 
and as By-Laws to regulate their temporary dwellings may now be 
prescribed under the * Public Health Act, 1876,' a further improve- 
ment in their condition may be anticipated as time wears on. 

The hop-cutter, armed with an instrument called a " hop-dog," which 
has a hook on one side and a knife on the other, cuts the bine about 
the roots, and then, hooking up pole, bine, and all, lays it across the 
picker's bins. ** Down comes a hop-pole, and away goes a swift hand 
up it, plucking the flowers into a canvas bin upon a wooden frame, 
carefully avoiding the leaves till it gets near the top of the pole, when, 
with one stroke, it rubs off all that remain, the few little green leaves 
at top doing no harm. The pole, with the bine stripped of its flowers, 
is then thrown aside, just as the cutter, who has served 8 or 9 in the 
interval, drops another pole across the bin. Each of these bins holds 
15 or 20 bushels, which is as much as the fastest hand can pick in a 
day. The lower parts of the poles, which are rotted by being in the 
earth, are then cut away, and the poles will be carefully stacked to 
serve for shorter plants next year." 

After picking, the hops are removed to the " oast-houses," in which 
they are dried. These are for the most part built of brick, and per- 
fectly circular up to a height of 14 or 15 ft., whence they terminate in 
a cone, surmounted by a cowled chimney, peculiarly shaped, to allow 
the vapour from the hops to escape. " Oast" is said (but very impro- 
bably, although we are unable to give a more certain explanation^ to be 
a corruption of the Flemish word ** buys "—a house, the first " driers " 
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having been introduced from Flanders at the same time as the hops 
themselves. In the lower part of the oast-house, toward the centre of 
a small circular chamber, is the furnace, in which bums a clear fire of 
coke and charcoal. Into this some rolls of brimstone are thrown from 
time to time, the vapour from which gives a livelier colour to the hops, 
and is everywhere (except at Famham, in Surrey) adopted. The pur- 
chaser is, of course, aware that the colour is produced with brimstone ; 
" but he does not care how you do it, so that the hops look bright." 
The fire is sometimes enclosed in a sort of oven, and so quite hidden ; 
and sometimes is placed in a brick stove with apertures for the escape 
of heat, contrived by omitting a brick here and there. These apertures 
are mysteriously called " horses." 

Above the furnace, and accessible by a ladder from without, are the 
drying-room and cooling-floor. ** On a circular floor, about 66 ft. in 
circumference, formed of strong wire-netting and covered with coarse 
hair-cloth, through which the warm air ascends, the hop-flowers lie to 
a depth of 2 or 3 ft. 1050 lbs. weight of green hops are here drying at 
once ; but through the little aperture at the top of this sugar-loaf 
chamber some 850 lbs. of this weight will evaporate into air, so that 
a day's work of the fastest picker, weighing 100 lbs. when green, will 
scarcely weigh 20 when dry. The air is only moderately warm ; but 
the grower, by long experience (for nothing else will make a hop-drier), 
knows without any thermometer that it is exactly the proper heat — 
considering the weather, the state of the hops, and a dozen other things. 
The drying never ceases during the time of picking, and is one of the 
most difficult branches of the preparation. A man must watch them 
day and night, turning them frequently until the stalks look shrivelled, 
aud, burying his arms deep in the hops, he feels them to be dry. This 
is generally after 8 or 12 hours' drying, after which they are shovelled 
through the" little door on to the adjoining cooling-floor to make room 
for more." 

On the cooling- floor the hops are tightly wedged into their " pockets," 
and, whilst the duty existed, every pocket, before removal, was weighed 
by a supervisor of Excise, who numbered each, marked the weight, 
added his own name and parish, and finally made a black cross upon 
the seam at the mouth of the sack to prevent frauds on the Govern- 
ment by afterwards squeezing in more hops. This was called ** sealing " 
the pocket, and it was considered as a security for the hops really having 
been grown in the place named. A somewhat similar supervision is now 
exercised by the officers of various associations of hop-growers. 

The ancient clothing trade and the iron manufacture of Kent being 
now extinct, the single manufacture in the county which requires 
mention here is that of paper in all its varieties, the first mills for the 
production of which were established at Dartford by Sir John Spielman 
early in the reign of Elizabeth (see Dartford, Rte. 6). Numerous mills 
now exist on the Darenth and the Medway, the most important being 
those of the Messrs. Balstbn, near Maidstone, and Messrs. Joynson, St. 
Mary Cray. 
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Geology and Traveller's View. 

Five parallel geological belts, of varying widths and outlines, extend 
thronghout the county of Kent in a direction ranging from N.W. to 
S.E. Ilie first, stretching from London to the Isle of Thanet, and 
embracing the Isle of Sheppey, is a tertiary formation, consisting jwrtly 
of plastic and partly of London clay, and is, in fact, a continuation of 
the so-called basin of London. The second belt, that of the chalk, is 
a continuation of the North Downs, and extends from the border of 
Surrey to the eastern coast, widening as it advances, and forming a 
broad mass of cliff — " the white walls of Albion " — between Folkestone 
and Walmer. A low, marshy coast stretches from Walmer to the Isle 
of Thanet, where the chalk reappears and forms the fine promontory of 
the North Foreland. The chalk intrudes on the first or tertiary belt, 
through the valleys of the Darenth and the Medway, and extends in a 
thin Ime along the bank of the Thames from Greenwich to Gravesend. 
The third SLud fourth belts (the first very narrow, the second of some- 
what greater width) consist of the gault and lower greensand group, 
both underliers of the chalk. The^th belt is that of the Weald clay, 
which extends from Surrey to the sea, between Hythe and the mouth 
of the Rother, the flat of Romney Marsh lying below it. Some portions 
of the Hastings sand formation, which covers so much of Sussex, pene- 
trate into Kent, and are occasionally found isolated in the midst of 
the Weald. This, however, is not of sufiBcient extent to constitute a 
sixth belt. 

The geological history of all these formations belongs to that of the 
great valley of the Weald, or the district lying between the North and 
the South Downs, and will be found notioed at greater length in the 
Introduction to the Bandbook/or Sussex. It should here be remarked, 
however, that in the/r«* or tertiary belt the Isle of Sheppey is of very 
high interest on account of the fossils with which it abounds. A full 
notice, with directions for the collector, will be found in Rte. 13. In 
different parts of the chalk district, landsprings, resembling the Hamp- 
shire and Sussex " lavants," break out at intervals, and are here called 
" nailboumes " — a corruption, it is said, of " an eelboume," although it 
scarcely appears that these occasional watercourses are remarkable for 
the size or quantity of the eels found in them. Like the singular 
" swallows " on the river Mole (see Handbook for Surrey), there can 
he no doubt that the intermittent character of these springs is due to 
the cavernous nature of the subsoil. Extensive fissures, filled with 
loose blocks of rock, are of not uncommon occurrence in the chalk. 
After wet seasons, the water which has accumulated in these, overflows, 
and forms the torrent called a ** nailboume." 

The WecUd (Ang.-Sax., /ores*) of Kent, still a wooded district, was 
anciently covered with a thick forest, the eastern part of the great 
Andredes- weald, which extended through Sussex as far as the Hamp- 
shire border. The timber of Britain was famous at an early period ; and 
possibly it was from Augustine's report of the great oaks which over- 
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shadowed so much of this district (and perhaps of the oaken buildings 
he found among the Saxons) that Gregory tiie Great was induced to 
request that British timber might be sent to him at Rome for building 
the churches of SS. Peter and Paul. The oak is still the principal tree 
of the Weald ; on the chalk the beech flourishes, attaining here and 
there to very unusual size. Whether this tree can fairly be regarded 
as indigenous, however, is uncertain ; it is, at least, remarkable to find 
Gsesar (V. 12) asserting that the British trees were the same as those of 
Graul, with the exception of the beech and fir (praeter fagum et abietem). 
By whatever route the Romans first reached the l^ames from the 
coast, they must have passed over a wide stretch of chalk country on 
which the beech now grows in profusion. 

Except the marshes lying along the Thames and on the south coast, 
no part of Kent is level. The Weald is a succession of low hills, to the 
north of which two parallel chains, of greater height, traverse the 
entire county from N.W. to S.E. The most southerly range is formed 
of the lower greensand, and is known as " the Quarry Hills ;" the other 
is the line of the North Downs, chalk-hills of varying height, and some- 
times known as ** the Backbone of Kent." In this range the greatest 
elevations are Paddlesworth Hill, near Folkestone, 642 feet, and Hol- 
lingboume Hill, between the Med way and the Stour, 616 feet. Some 
of the greensand hills rise to 800 feet, and from them the views S. over 
the rich, tree-shadowed Weald are often of extreme beauty. In the 
first belt, that of the London clay, the greatest height is Shooters' Hill, 
near Woolwich, 446 feet. 

The tourist may be quite sure that from any of the greater elevations 
in the county he will obtain a view which will amply repay him for 
all the labour of the ascent. Among the grander Kentish prospects, 
however, the following deserve especial mention : — From Boughton Hill 
toward Chatham (Rte. 3) ; from the cliflfs of Minster in Sheppey (Rte. 
13) ; from the high ground of Thanet (Rte. 7) ; from Dover Castle (Rte. 
2) ; from the hills near Folkestone (Rte. 2) ; from Goudhurst and its 
church-tower (Rte.ll) ; from Aldington Knoll ( Rte. 2) ; from Pluckley 
Church (Rte. 2) ; from Bluebell Hill, above Aylesford (Rte. 6) ; from 
River Hill on the edge of Knole Park, looking south, and from the 
London road north of Sevenoaks (Rte. S\ All these views will be 
found noticed in the general routes to which they belong. 

The principal collections of pictures in the county are at Cobham 
(Earl of Damley), Rte. 3 ; at Knole (Lord Sackville), Rte. 8 ; and at 
renshurst (Lord De L'Isle), Rte. 2. Of these, the gallery at Cobham, 
is the most important. 
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SKELETON TOUBS. 

A TOUE OP SEVEN WEEKS THEOUGH KENT 

AND SUSSEX.* 

(EMBRACING ALL THE CHIEF PLACES OF INTEREST). ' 

DATS. 

1. London by railway to Seyenoaks (Bte. 8). In the afternoon see 

Enole. 

2. By road from Sevenoaks to Maidstone, Tisiting the Mote, Ightham 

(Bte. 8), Mailing Abbey, and Allington OasUe (Bte. 6). on the 
way. 

3. See All Saints' Church and College, and the town of Maidstone, in the 

morning : in the afternoon visit Leeds Castle. 

4. By rail to Aylesford. See the town, and visit Kit's Coity House 

(Bte. 6). Proceed by rail to Bochester. 

5. See the Castle and Cathedral in the morning. Visit Chatham and 

Brompton in the afternoon. (If the Dockyard be an object, an 
entire day should be given to it.) 

6. Visit Cobham Hall (Bte. 3). 

7. Smiday at Bochester. 

8. By rail to Faversham (Bte. 3). See the Church, and visit Bavington 

Priory. In the afternoon proceed to Canterbury (Bte. 8). (The 
road should be followed rather than the rail). 

9. See the Cathedral in the morning. In the afternoon, St. Augusfane's 

College and St. Martin's Church; and ascend the hill above the 
latter for the sake of the general view of Canterbury. 

10. See the Dane John and the rest of the city in the morning. In the 

afternoon visit Chartham and Chilham (Bte. 7). Chartham Church 
is of very great interest Betum to Canterbury. 

11. Visit the Churches of Patrixboume and Barfreston (Bte. 8). Betum 

to Canterbury. >t 

12. By railway to Minster (Bte. 7). See the Church ; visit the high 

^ound of the Isle of Thanei and the Church at St Nicholas at 
Wade. Betum to Minster, and proceed by rail to Margate (Bte. 7). 

13. See the North Foreland. In the evening l^ rail from Broadstairs to 

Bamsgate(Bte.7). 

14. Sunday at Bamsgate. 

15. By rau to Sandwich (Bte. 4). See the town in the morning ; in the 

afternoon visit Bichborough. 

16. ^y rail to DeaL Thence fy road to Dover, visiting Walmer Castle 

(Bte. 4) and the Church of St Margaret at Cliffe (Bte. 14) on the 
way. 

17. At Dover (Bte. 2). See the Castle and the Westem Heights. 



* For the part of Tour, Days 27 to 48, through Sussex, see ffandbook/cr Suuex. 



xxii Skeleton Tours. Introd. 

Days. 

18. By rail to Folkestone (Bte. 2). See the Church. Ii) the afternoon 

visit Castle Hill, N. of the town. Betom to Folkestone. 

19. From Folkestone by rail to Westenhanger Station, for Hythe (Bte. 2). 

See the ruins of the manor-house at Westenhanger; Saltwood 
Castle; tiie Church at Hythe; and thence proceed to Lymne 
(Bte. 2). Or by road to Shomcliflf Camp and Cheriton Church ; in 
the evening by rail to Ashford. 

20. From Ashford by road to Tenterden and Cranbrook or Qoudhnrst 

(Bte. 11). 

21. Sunday at Cranbrook or Gk)udhur8t (Kilndown Inn). 

22. Goudhurst to Tunbridge Wells (Bte. 11). 

23. See the Wells, and visit the High Bocks and the Common in the 

morning; in the afternoon proceed by rail to Tunbridge (Bte. 2). 
See the Castle there. Betum to Tunbridge Wells. 

24. Visit Penshurst and Hever (Wednesday only) (Bte. 2). Betum to 

Tunbridge Wells. 

25. At Tunbridge Wells. Visit Frant Church and Bayham Abbey {Hdbk. 

Suzsez, Bte. 15). 

26. From Tunbridge Wells. Visit Mayfield {Hdbk. Sussex, Bte. 15). 

27. By rail to Hastings (Hdbk, Smseon, Bte. 15, and see that Hdbk. for 

remainder of Tour, through Sussex). 



PLACES OF INTEREST. 
Route. Chief Points of Interest [the host remabe- 

ABLE with the ASTERISK]. 

Dartpord Church ; Powder and Paper Mills. Exc. upthe 

Darenth to Lullingstone. See '*'Darenth Church. 

Rochester ♦Cathedral ; *Castle ; ♦Exc. to Cobham Hall. 

Chatham ♦Dockyard. Chatham Lines. Exc. to Isle of 

Sheppey. ♦Sheemess Dockyard. Bemarkable 
fossils. Minster Church. 

Faversham ♦Church. ♦Davington Priory. ♦View from 

Boughton Hill. Visit Selling Church. 

Canterbury ♦Cathedral. ♦St Augustine's College; ♦St. 

Martin's Church. Views of city from Harble- 
down and opposite hills. Exc. to ♦Chartham 
and Chilham. View over the valley of the 
Stour. Exc. to Littleboume, Patrixboume, and 
♦Barfreston Churches. 

HerneBay Heme Church. ♦Beculver. 

Ramsgate ♦View from high ground of Thanet. ♦Minster 

Church. ♦Church of St. Nicholas at Wade. 
Osengal Hill. 

Margate ♦North Foreland. 

Sandwich ♦Si Clement's Church. ♦Bichborough. Eastry 

Church. 

Deal ♦Walmer Castle. ♦Northboume Church. 
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Route. Chief Points op Interest. 

Dover *Gafitle. ^Western Heights. MaisonDien. *Exc* 

to Church of St Margaret at Gliffe. *8t. 

Margaret's Bay. View from the Prospect 

Tower in Waldershare Park. 8t. Badigund's 

Abbey. * Shakespeare's Cliff. 
Folkestone ♦Church. •View from Castle Hill. ♦Lyminge 

and Paddlesworth Churches. 
Hythe ♦Church. •Saltwood Castle. ♦Westenhanger. 

♦Lymue. Ezc. to Bomney Marsh. 
AsHFORD Church. £xc. to Wye. Ezc. to Eastwell and 

Chftfing. ♦View from Eastwell Park. ♦Stained 

glass in Westwell Church. Bemains of 

Archiepiscopal Palace at Ohaiing. 

Tehterden Church. View from Church tower. 

Cranbbocs Church. Sissinghunft. 

Goudhurst ♦View from Church-tower. Kilndown Chapel. 

Tdnbridge Wells .. .. Views from Common. ♦High Bocks; Toad 

Bock. EridgePark. View from Frant Church; 

♦Bayham Abbey; ♦Mayfield; Buckhurst; 

Ashdown Forest. 
Tunbridge ♦Castle. Manu&ctnre of Tunbridge ware. Visit 

to ♦Penshurst and ♦Hever Castle. 
Maidstone .. .. .. ♦All Saints' Church. ♦College. Excursions to 

♦Allington Castle; Mailing Abbey; Ad- 

dington ; ♦Leeds Castle ; Aylesford ; ♦Kit's 

Coity House. ♦View from Blue-Bell Hill. 

"Stuned glass in Nettlested Church. 
Sevenoaks ♦Knole Park. ♦The Mote House, Ightham. 

♦Chevening. Westerham. 
Brohlet .. View from Holwood Hill. Chislehurst, Church 

and Qreen. ♦Exo. by Valley of Cray to 

Crayford. 
Woolwich ♦Arsenal. ♦Dockyard. View from Shooters* 

Will . ♦Eltham. 



AN ABTISTIO AND ANTIQUABIAN TOUK. 

Bochester Cathedral and Castle. Pictures at Cobham. Maidstone 
Church and College. Leeds Castle. Faversham Church. Davington 
Priory. Canterbury Cathedral and St. Augustine's College. Churches of 
Minster and St. Nicholas at Wade. Boman remains at Beculver and Bich- 
borough. Town of Sandwich. Church of St. Margaret at Cliffe. Bar- 
freston and Patrixboume Churches. Dover Castle. Hythe Church. Salt- 
wood Castle. Buins of the Manor-house at Westenhanger. Boman remains 
at Lymne. Tunbridge Castle. Penshurst. Hever. Pictures at Knole. 
The Mote, Ightham. Sore Place, Plaxtol. 



xxiv SkdeUm Tours. Introd. 

A PEDESTEIAN TOUB ALONG TflE NOBTH 
AND SOUTH DOWNS. 

(For portions of thefollomny Tour — which embraces the most pictur- 
esque portions of Sv/rrey and Sussex^ and wiU he found fuU cf 
interest — see the JBmdhoohsfor Sussex and for Surrey and Hants.) 

Days. 
i. From Beigate along the Downs by Boxhill to Dorking. 

2. Visit Leith Hill ; andproceed by Sher© and Gomshall to Guildford. 

3. By the Hog's Back to Famham (visit Losely and Gompton by the way). 

4. Across Hindhead and by the Devil's Punchbowl to Headley ; thence 

through Woolmer Forest to Selbome. 

5. By Hawdiley to Petersfield. 

6. Through the Forest of Bere to Rowland's Castle. 

7. By Stanstead Park and Bowhill to Cocking. 

8. Along the Downs to Bignor. See the Boman villa. Sleep at the 

White Horse, Sutton. 

9. Along the Downs by Amberley to Storrington. Visit Parham. 

10. By Ohanctonbury Ring, Steyning, and the Devil's Dyke, to Poynings. 

11. Along the Downs (over Mount Harry^ to Lewes. 

12. Lewes to Beachy Head and l^ast Bourne. 
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EOUTES. 

%* The names of places are printed in italiei only in those routes where the plaem are 
described. 



BOUTE PAGE 

1 The Thames — ^London to Mar- 

gate, by Greenwich, Wool- 
wich Bock, and Gravesend, 1 

2 London to Dover, by Tun- 

bridge, Aahford IHyihe'], 
and Folkestone. The Cinque 
Ports 22 

2 a London by Paddock Wiiod 

to Maidstone, by Watering- 
bury 58 

3 London to Canterbury and 

Dover, hjBeckenham, Brom- 
ley, 8t Mary Cray, Roches- 
ter lC6bham% Chatham, and 
Faversham 61 

4 London to J>eaZ, by i8bm2u;/c/i 

IBichborough and Ash'] .. 149 

5 London to Bamsgate, by 

Whitstable and Heme Bay . 162 

6 London to Maidstone, by 

Lewisham, Blackheath [Elt- 
ham'], CharUon, Woolwich, 
Gravesend, Strood, and 
Ayles/ord 166 

7 Ashford to Bamsgaie, Broad- 

stairs, and Margate, by 



ROUTE PAGE 

ChUham, Canterbury, and 
Minster 200 

8 London to Tunbridge direct, 

by Chislehurst andSevenoahs 
[Knole, Chevemng, Ighiham] 217 

8a London to Sevonoaks, by 
Eynsford and Shoreliam 
lOt/ord] 229 

8b Sevenoaks to Westerham, 
. by Chipstead, Sundridge, 
And Brasted 231 

9 London to Maidstone, by 

Famingham 232 

10 Maidstone to Asbford and 

Canterbury, by Lenham and 
Charing 233 

11 The Weald: Lamberhurst, 

Goudhurst, Bedgebury, Cran- 
brooh, Tenterden .. .. 239 

12 Ashford to Faversham, by 

BadUsmere 248 

13 The Isle of Shepfey: 

[Queenborough, Sheemess, 
Minster, Eastchurchli.. .. 249 

14 Coast of Kent : Margate to Bye 

[Bomney Marsh, Dungeness] 256 



ROUTE 1. 

THE THAMES. — LONDON TO MAR- 
GATE, BT GREENWICH, WOOLWICH 
DOCK, AND GRAVESEND. 

For Margate (and Bamsgate) 
steamers leave the London Bridge 
Wltarf daily during the summer and 
automn. The journey, however, can 
be materially shortened by proceed- 
ing by rail (on the Tilbury and South- 

[Kent.2 



end line) to Tilbury or Thames 
Haven, and there joining the vessel. 
For Gravesend, steamers leave 
London Bridge several times a day 
all the year round; they touch at 
Blackwall and North Woolwich, 
where passengers by rail from the 
Great Eastern or North London lines 
can embark, saving from 30 to 45 
minutes. 

For Greenwich, Blackwall, and Wool- 
wich, steamers leave Westminster 



Boute 1. — London to Margate. 
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Pier every } hour, and touch at the 
chief piers on the river. Deptford and 
Chreenwich can also be reached by 
the Greenwich Railway, fiom Charing 
Cro88, Waterloo Junetiony Cannon- 
street^ and London Bridge StaiionSy 
but the parts bordering on Kew 
Gross and Lewisham are best gained 
by the North Kent line, from the 
same stations (Bte. 6). 

If the trip be made entirely by 
water (which is recommended, where 
time is not an object) the passage to 
Gravesend will occupy 2} hrs., that 
to Margate 6 hrs., and to BamE^te 
7hrB. J 

The approach to London by the 
river is the only one which at once im- 
presses a stianser with the grandeur 
and extent pf the metropolis. Every 
visitor should make a point of pass- 
ing in a steamer at least from London 
to Greenwich. 

The whole of the Thames, below 
the bridges, is included in the Port 
of London, which extends seaward a 
distance of 4 m: from the N. Fore- 
land lighthouse. 

The tide flows nearly as high as 
Biclmiond; for a greater distance 
(60 m.^ than is found in any other 
river in Europe. The average ve- 
locity of the tidal wave is 20 m. 
an hour; that of the stream itself 
is between 3 and 4 m. an hour — 
a medium, however, deduced from 
great inequalities arising from dif- 
ferent sources. The water is some- 
times brackish at London Bridge; 
at Gravesend it is salt but turbid— 
*' nevertheless it is not so impure 
as the waters of the Ganges and 
other celebrated rivers" — (Oruden's 
Grave8end)Sk small consolation to 
those who have to use it. 

No other river in the world has 
such an amount of traffic. ** Thames* 
fair bosom is the world's exchange. 
This ceaseless pjassage of vessels, 
together with the increase of London 
itself, have not a little altered the 



appearance of the river since Spenser 
wrote of it as the ** silver-streaming 
Thames**— or since Harrison (1580) 
described the "fat and sweete sal- 
mons" daily taken in it. Its only pre- 
sent contributions to the table are 
flounders, eels, and whitebait — the 
last sometimes Incorrectly asserted to 
be peculiar to the Thames. 

There are sixteen bends or reacfies 
on the river between London and 
Gravesend^ This transit was for- 
merly know as " the Long Ferry," 
and me right of conveying passengers 
on it was at a very early period at- 
tached to the manors of Milton and 
Gravesend. These were bound to 
prepare boats for the passage, called 
"Tilt-boats," duly supplied with 
trusses of clean straw for the repose 
of the passengers. The journey in 
these boats was long and sometimes 
dangerous; and De Foe has given 
a graphic picture of the terrors of the 
river in a storm, when the passenger 
was glad to be set on shore at 
Blackwall {N. and Q.. ii. 209). The 
last of these sailing boats was with- 
drawn in 1834, after a vain struggle 
against the steamers, which com- 
menced running between London 
and Gravesend, Jan. 23, 1815. 

The voyage up and down the 
Thames, especially* at the turn of 
the tide, presents a sight which a 
foreigner cannot look upon but 
with astonishment, or an Englishman 
without pride. It is very certain 
that no other city in the world can 

E resent such a spectacle as the 
aven of London. At first the 
steam-vessel slowly and with dif- 
ficulty makes its way,' stopping every 
few minutes until some unwieldy 
laden barge, or deeply freighted 
merchantman bound for the docks, 
can be moved aside or avoided so 
as to allow the vessel to pass. At 
times, a whole group of ships of dif- 
ferent sizes and classes may be seen 
as it were entangled and obstructing 
the passage. It is wonderful with 
what ease they are disentangled. 



[Cent. 
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The coolnegs and precision with 
(7hich the captain of the steamer, 
[)acing the oridge between the 
paddle-boxes, delivers his orders 
unaffected by the tumnlt and dis- 
order aronnd, is especially worthy 
of notice. Bemark also uie semi- 
military order in which the ships 
are moored on either side of the 
river, in compact squares or tiers, 
leaving ample space in the centre 
for passage up and down. 

The river for 4 m. below London 
Bridge is called The Pool, and con- 
tains such of the shipping as does 
not lie in Uie several docks. The 
speed of all steamers is restricted to 
m. an hour in passing through this 
crowded part of the river. 

Leaving the Westminster Pier, the 
chief points to be noticed are — the 
vorks of the Thames Embankment, 
and the bridges, either for railway 
or general traffic ; Somerset House, 
the Middle Temple Library, and the 
Temple Gardens on the 1. bank; 
beyond rise the Dome of St. Paul's, 
and Bome 40 spires or towers of 
the City churches. St. Saviour's 
Church, rt. is the next point; and 
Wlow London Bridge the Custom- 
house and the Tower, 1., with St. 
Katharine's and the London Docks 
adjoining. 

In order to construct St. Kathe- 
fines Doda, tiie entire parish of St. 
Katharine^ with its 1250 houses, 
ijas excavated and carried away: 
he earth to raise the low ground 
Aoat Belgrave Square ; the college 
b be rebuilt in tlie Regent's Park. 
the Docks, which were opened in 
1B28, cost nearly two millions, cover 
^ acres, and accommodate annually 
mi 1400 ships, of which from 140 
9 150 can lie here conveniently at 



Very near to, and below these, are 
te London Docks ; their groves of 
Basts being also visible from the 
rrer. These are of older date, and 
lOTer 30 acres. The London Docks 
^^ the St Katherine's Docks are 



now under one proprietary, the 
former having absorbea the latter. 

Execution Docfc, Wapping, 1., was 
the usual place at which pirates and 
persons committing capital crimes at 
sea were formerly hung at low-water 
mark, ** there to remain till three tides 
had overflowed them;" their bodies 
were idso, in some cases, hung in 
chains in Blackwall Beach, but both 
these practices have been long aban- 
doned. To Wapping, according to 
De Foe, many fled during the Pli^e, 
in the hope that the smell of tar 
&om the shipping would prove an 
antidote. 

Cherry Gardens PieVf rt. 

Tunnel Pier, 1. 

Off Rotherhithe Church, rt, the 
"Thames Tunnel,'* now a Railway 
Tunnel, is crossed. Beyond are the 
Grand Surrey Docks. 

LimehouM Pier, 1. 

Cuckold's Point, where the river 
bends into the Limehouse Reach, 
was formerly distinguished by a tall 
pole with a pair of horns on the top. 
The land from Charlton, near Wool- 
wich, as far as this point was, says 
tradition, granted by King John to a 
miller who had a " fair wife," and in 
whose house the king was unseason- 
ably discovered. The miller was de- 
sired to •• dear his eyes " and claim 
as much land as he could see on the 
Charlton side of the Thames. He 
did so, and saw as far as this point ; 
having a grant of the land, on con- 
dition of walking once a year to 
Cuckold's Point with a pair of horns 
on his head. 

West India Bocks Pier, 1. 

Close to the pier is the entrance 
to the W. India Bocks, which ex- 
tend across the base of the fiat 
marshy peninsula called the Isle of 
Dogs. They were constructed in 
1800 at a cost of l,200,000i. Their 
water area alone is above 54 acres. 
The City Canal, now forming part 
of these docks, was constructed in 
order to spare vessels the necessity 
of making a circuit of 1} m. round 
B 2 
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the peninsula. The scheme how- 
ever proved a failure, and the canal 
was sold to the "W. India Dock Com- 
pany, who use it as a timber-doc^. 

Passing into Limehouse Beach, ri 
are seen the Commercial Docks, ori- 
ginally constructed for the Green- 
land trade. The largest of these 
docks is supposed to lokve been the 
enirance of a canal or trench, dug 
by Canute the Dane in 1016, during 
the blockade of London, for the 
passage of his fleet &om here to 
Vauxhall, in order to avoid London 
Bridge. Here the oil is boiled 
during the season when the whale- 
fishers bring home their cargoes. 
In this reach, at Deptford, is l^e ter- 
mination of the Pool. 

Commercial Docks Pier, rt. 

For ample notices of all the 
places hitherto mentioned, see 
Murray's Handbook for London. 

Earis Sluice, a little below the 
Commercial Docks, divides the coun- 
ties of Surrey and Kent. 

MtUwdUPier,!. 

Immediately beyond, 4 m. from 
London Bridge, is 

Deptford, early a place of rendez- 
vous for shipping, owing to its creek 
of deep water (d^e ford)^where the 
Bavensbourne joins the Thames — 
and its short distance from London. 
Henry VIII. granted leave to the 
" shipmen and mariners of England" 
to found in the parish church of 
Deptford a guild or brotherhood of 
the Holy Trinity and St. Clement, 
with authority to make by-laws 
among themselves for the advantage 
and increase of the shipping. Out 
of this brotherhood has grown, with 
some additional privileges, the pre- 
sent Trinity Board, Their meetings 
were formerly held in an ancient hall 
here, which was taken down about 
1787, when a new building for their 
use was erected on Tower HiU. 

Two hospitals still remain at 



Deptford connected with the Trinity 
Board, the first dating from the reign 
of Henry VIIL, but rebuilt in 1788 ; 
the second built toward the end oi 
the 17th cent. Pilots and ship- 
masters are the pensioners of both. 

A ''Storehouse'* was first estab- 
lished at Deptford by Henry VIIL 
about 1513, and it rapidly became 
the most important of the royal 
dockyards; but as a Government 
dockyard Deptford has ceased to 
exist, and part of the site is now 
occupied by the new Foreign Cattle 
Market, opened in 1871 by the Cor- 
poration of London. Other portions 
of the site are occupied by private 
commercial imdertakings of various 
kinds. 

What used to be the Victualling 
Yard includes the site of the grounds 
and *' most boscaresque gardens," as 
they are called by Boger North, at- 
tached to /S^aye* Court, the well-known 
residence of John Evelyn ; the 
hedges in whose garden here, 
except those of holly, which could 
protect themselves (Ulum nemo im- 
pune lacessit, says EYclyn), were 
ruined by Peter the Great, wlio, 
amused himself by driving through i 
them in a wheelbarrow, during hisi 
residence at Sayes Court in 169& 
whilst studying and working in th 
dockyard. Sayes Court itself ha 
entirely disappeared, and the site i 
now occupiwi by the parish work 
house. Evelyn died here in 1706 
and much of the surrounding, pro 
perty still remains in the possessioi 
of his descendants. Sayes Court wfl 
at an early period the residence ofj 
family of the same name ; and it 
be remembered as the scene of soi 
fine chapters in *Kenilworth.' 

The two Deptford churches 
modem and uninteresting. In thi 
of St. Nicholas, remoddled in 17H 
is the monument of Peter Pett (( 
1652), one of the feunous shipbuii 
ers — "Justus sane vir, et sui ssbi 
Noah" — and the inventor of 
frigate: "illud eximium et no^ 
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navigii omamentmn quod nostri M- 
gatum nimcupant, hostibus formida- 
losum, suis utilissimum atqae tn- 
tissimum, primus invenit." The 
name and something more, however, 
were borrowed fix)m the Venetians, 
who had only used them as ships of 
commerce. The English were the 
first to conyert them to warlike pur- 
poses. 

It was here, on April 4, 1581, that 
Queen Elizabeth visited the " Golden 
Hind," the ship in which Drake had 
"compassed tiie world." Its hull 
was covered with barnacles {Lepae 
anatifera) ; and Camden {Britannia) 
alludes to its condition, as a proof 
that ** small birds have been produced 
from old rotten hulls of ships." Her 
Majesty dined on board; and after 
dinner knighted Sir Francis. The 
ship was ad^rwards laid up in the 
yaid here, and the cabin converted 
into a banqueting - house for the 
accommodation of London visitors. 
After it was broken up, a chair made 
of the wood was presented to the 
University of Oxford. Cowley's * Pin- 
darick Ode upon his sitting drinking 
in this chair,' ends thus— 

"Drake and his ship could not have wish'd 

finomfate 
A more blest station or more blest estate; 
For^o ! a seat of endless rest is given 
To Her In Oxford, and to Him in Heaven ! " 

The little river Bavensbourne, 
which receives the Lee at Lewisham, 
Hows into the Thames at Deptford 
Creek, E. of the Dockyard. 

The Isle of Dogs, opposite Dept- 
ford, is said to have been so named 
from a dog whose fidelity led to the 
discovery of its master's murdered 
body in the marsh here. There 
were, until recently, some traces, 
toward the centre, of a rude build- 
ing called " Khig John s Dog 
Kennel ;" and another though 
scarcely more probable tradition de- 
rives the name from the appropria- 
tion of the ground to the king's 
hounds during the hunting visits of 



the earlier sovereigns to Green- 
wich and Blackheath. Baxter gives 
it a much more ancient origin, and 
thinks it was the Counnenos of Pto- 
lemy: Cuninis (Celt); Canum in- 
sula. Since 1830 numerous iron-ship- 
buUders* yards, chemiccd works, Ac, 
have sprung up here; docks have 
been constructed ; and two churches 
have been built, one of them the 
gift of the late Alderman Cubitt. 

Below Deptford remark the very 
fine view of Oreenioich which opens 
as the steamer approaches the 
hospital. 

Greenwich Pier, rt. 

5 m. Greenioicli (Grenawic — the 
" Greentown ") — always a hill of 
foliage rising above the river, and a 
fiftvourite station of the old Northmen, 
whose "host" was frequentiy en- 
camped on the high ground here — 
was given with Deptford and Lewis- 
ham to the Abbey of St. Peter at 
Ghent (circ. 900), by Eltruda, niece of 
King Alfred, and wife of Earl Baldwin 
of Flanders. The Ghent Abbey held 
it till the suppression of alien prio- 
ries by Henry V., when Greenwich 
was transferred to the Carthusians 
of Shene, who held it until the Dis- 
solution. There were some reserva- 
tions however ; and on a part of the 
land thus retained the first royal 
abode here was built by Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, uncle to 
Henry VI., who culled his palace 
" Placentia " or the " Manor of 
Pleasaunce." He also enclosed the 
park, and built a tower on the site 
of the present Observatory. Edward 
IV. enlarged the palace, and it con- 
tinued a favourite royal residence 
until the commencement of the 
Civil War. 

Henry VIII. was bom here in 1491, 
and was baptized in the parish ch. by 
Fox, then Bp. of Exeter. Here he 
married Catherine of Arragon, and 
Anne of Cleves ; and amongst other 
solemn festivities during Ms reign. 
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the first *' disgoisiDg after the maimer 
of Italie, called a tnaske, a thing not 
seen afore in Eiiglande" (Hall), took 
place here in 1513 "on the diie of 
the Epiphanie at night." Edward 
VI. died here, July 6, 1553 ; Mary 
was bom here 1516 ; and Elizabeth 
also, on Sept. 7, 1533. The famous 
christening scene, which we can only 
picture to ourselves with Shak- 
speare's accompaniments, took place 
in the "Friars' church"; and the 
house of "Placentia" was honoured 
by her frequent residence through- 
out her reign. Here, June, 1585, 
the deputies from the United Pro- 
vinces — 

•• They whom the rod of Alva braised, 
Whose crown a British queen reftised*'— 

laid the sovereignty of their country 
at the feet of Elizabeth. Here it 
was that Hentzner, in 1598, saw her 
in all her bravery, in her " dress of 
white silk, with pearls as large as 
beans," a small crown on her red 
hair, and her long train upborne 
by a marchioness. Here Sir Walter 
has placed the scene of Raleigh's 
first interview, when his muddied 
cloak laid the foundation of his sub- 
sequent high climbing; and from 
the windows of her palace here the 
Queen watched the pinnaces of her 
adventurous seamen, as they floated 
by on their way to fresh discoveries 
in the "new-found world." 
. James I. began a new building 
at Greenwich called the "Queen's 
House," and intended for Anne of 
Denmark, which Henrietta Maria em- 
ployed Inigo Jones to finish. After 
the restoration, Charles II. com- 
menced a new palace, and formed the 
park. Mr. Pepys looked anxiously 
at the designs for the " very great 
house," " which will cost a great deal 
of money ;" but only that part was 
completed which now forms a por- 
tion of the W. wing of the Hos- 
pital. 

This new palace was rarely inha- 
bited ; and i^er the naval engage- 



ment of La Hogue in 1692, when 
considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in providing for the care of 
the wounded. Queen Mary an- 
nounced her intention of converting 
it into a hospital. Not much was 
done, however, until after her death 
in 1694 ; when the king, anxious to 
carry out her designs, ordered plans 
for additional buUdings to be pre- 
pared by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
the first stone of the new portion 
was laid by John Evelyn (then 
Treasurer of the Navy), June 30, 
1696, "precisely at five o'clock in 
the evening, Mr. Flamsteed observ- 
ing thepunctual timebyinstrument." 
The Hospital was opened in Jan. 
1705, when 42 seamen were ad- 
mitted. There was to have been a 
statue of the queen in the inner 
court ; but that part of the plan was 
never carried out ; " and few of 
those who now gaze on the noblest 
of EuropecoL hospitals are aware 
that it is a memorial of the virtues 
of the good Queen Mary, of the 
love and sorrow of William, and of 
the great victory of La Hogue." 
{Macaulay, iv. 536.) 

The hospital, as it now exists, is 
superior in its size and architecture 
to any royal palace in this country 
except Windsor; and the foreigner 
approaching London by the river can 
hardly fail to be struck with admira- 
tion when he learns what was the 
destination of this noble building ; 
occupying, as it does, a site so 
thoroughly appropriate, where the 
veteran sailors of England, whilst 
enjoying a well-earned repose, were 
stUl in their element, among ship- 
ping constantly passing and repass- 
ing before them 

" Hie reqoies senectse, 
Hie modus lasso maris et viaram 
Militiaeque." 

In 1865-70, the destination of 
these buildings was altered. It was 
ascertained that the pensioners, one 
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and all, much preferred receiving a 
fixed aUowance at their own homes, 
to being confined within the Hospi- 
tal They have consequently been 
remoyed from it» and it has been 
conyerted into a Boyal Naval CoUege, 
for the adyanced instruction of offi- 
cers of l^e Kayy and Marines, and a 
few selected apprentices from the 
Boyal Dockyards. The GoU^ge was 
opened 1873. 

The Infirmary is conyerted into a 
Free Hospital for Seamen of all 
Nations^ an institution transrerred 
from the old hospital-ship * Dread- 
nought.' 

Passengers are landed from the 
steamers almost in front of the 
hospital. Before leaving the jjier, 
observe, in front of the "W. wing, 
the memorial to Lieut. Bellot, of 
the French Imp. Navy — the well- 
known Arctic navigator. It is an 
obelisk of red granite inscribed with 
his name, and was erected by public 
subscription. 

A noble terrace, 860 ft. long, with 
a central flight of steps opening to 
the water, extends in front of ihe 
HotpUal, which consists of four 
distmet portions — King Charles's 
(N.W.), Queen Anne's CN.E.), King 
William's (S.W.), and Queen Mary's 
(S.E.). 'Kjng Charles's and Queen 
Anne's buildings immediately face 
the river, and are divided by the 
great square, beyond which are seen 
the hall and chapel with their colon- 
nades. At the back is the " Queen's 
House," built by Inigo Jones for 
Henrietta Maria ; and beyond again 
rise the trees of the Park, cluster- 
ing about the Soyal Observatory. 
This view — of its kind, almost 
unequidled — should be carefully 
watched for. It is, perhaps, best seen 
from the river, but should be also 
noticed from the pier. The statue 
of George IL in the centre 'of the 
square is by Bysbrach, and is sculp- 
tured from a block of white marble 
taken at sea from the French by Sir 
George Rooke. The eastern side only 



of King Charles's buildine formed a 
part of his unfinished palace ; the 
designs for the rest of this portion 
were supplied by "Wren. The go- 
vernor and other officers formerly 
had their apartments here; and 
there were wards for 523 men. 
Queen Anne's building, on the 
opposite side of the square, now 
contains tiie Mtueum of Ships and 
Naval Models, 

King William's quarter formed 
part of Wren's designs, and contains 
what is now known as the Painted 
HcJl, originally intended for the 
common (uning-hall of the Hospital. 
Some of the external decorations 
are due te Sir John YanbruRh. The 
alto-rdievo on the E. side is by 
West, and professes to be an emblem- 
atical representetion of the Death 
of Nelson. 

Queen Mary's building, opposite, 
contains the chapel. The nospitel 
had acconmiodation for nearly 2800 
nensioners, seamen of the Boyal 
Navy or marines. 

The only accessible •'sight" in 
the hospital is *the Pavnied Hall 
(open free, from 2 to 6 daily), and 
the "Naval Museum," in the N.E. 
wing (open free daily, from 10 to 5, 
except Fridays). 

The Painted Hall (by Wren, 1703, 
106 ft by 56, and 50 ft. high) con- 
tains a very interesting collection of 
naval pictures, chiefiy the gift of 
George lY. from the royal collections, 
which have been arranged here since 
1825. In the vestibule are caste from 
the stetues in St. Paul's of Howe 
(Flaxman\ St. Vincent {Baily\ 
Duncan (Westmacott), and Nelson 
(Flaxman), The flags above them 
were taken by these commanders 
from the enemy at sea. The ceiling 
of the Great Hall, together with the 
paintings in the upper division of 
the hall, are the work of Sir James 
ThomhUl, who was engaged here 
from 1708 to 1727. In the centre 
of the ceiling are WUliam and Mary 
waited upon by the cardinal virtue 
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the rest is a mass of alle^ory^ which 
the visitor will have diflBculty in 
deciphering, and will hardly care to 
dwell upon. Bemark that the in- 
scription running round the frieze 
contains Queen Mary's name alone, 
as that of the foundress of the 
hospital. In this hall the body of 
Nelson lay in state for three days 
before it was removed by water to 
the Admiralty. 

Of the pictures, the most interest- 
ing are — v 

In the Vestibule: Vasco di Oama, 
from an original at Lisbon; and 
Colurr^bus, from a portrait by Par- 
megiano at Naples. Notice also the 
tablet to Sir John Franklin, his 
officers and crews. 

In the Holly notice by ZiKx^ero, 
Charles Howard, Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admiral in com- 
mand at the defeat of the Armada 
After Zucchero Ca copy of the Long- 
leat portrait— HandSooA; for Wilis') 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By Sir PeUr 
Lely, Prince Rupert; also, all half- 
lengths, Sir Christopher Myngs, Sir 
Thomas Tyddiman, Sir John Har- 
man, MontiEigue Earl of Sandwich, 
Sir Joseph Jordan, Sir William 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas Allen, Monk 
Duke of Albemarle, Sir Jeremy 
Smith, Sir William Penn, Sir George 
Askue : all engaged in the four-days' 
action with the Dutch fleet, June 1 to 
4, 1666. Mr. Pepys thus refers to 
these pictures, which were given to 
the hospital by George IV. ;— " To 
Mr. Lilly 8, the painter's, and there 
saw the heads — some finished, and 
all begun — of the flagg-men in the 
late great fight with the Duke of 
York against the Dutch. Tlie Duke 
of York hath them done to hang 
in his chamber, and very finely they 
are done indeed." By Sir Godfrey 
Knetter, Prince Geoi^e of Denmark, 
Lord High Admiral (Estril possible ? 
Macaulay, ii.), Sir Thomas Dilkes, 
Admirals Benbow and Churchill. 
■Ry DaJd, Sir George Rooke, Sir 



Cloudesley Shovel, Sir John Munden . 
By Sir Joshua Beynoldst Hood Lord 
Bridport, Sir Edward Hughes, Ad- 
miral Gell. Nelson, after Hoppner. 
Collingwood, by H. Howard, Ex- 
mouth, by Oioe». Sir Charles Hardy, 
by JRonmey, &c. &c. 

Beside the portraits, remark — 
Defeat of the Armada, Loutherherg. 
George III. presenting a sword to 
Earl Howe, on board the Queen 
Charlotte, at Spithead, Briggs. Ac- 
tion of 1st June, 1794, LcnUherherg, 
Admiral Duncan receiving the sword 
of the Dutch Admiral De Winter, 
1797, Drummond. Death of Cook, 
Zoffany. Bombardment of Algiers, 
Chambers. Six smaM. pictures repre- 
senting the loss of the "Luxem- 
buigh" galley, burnt in her passage 
from Jamaica to London in 1727 ; a 
part of the crew, 23 in number, escaped 
in the long boat, and were at sea from 
June 25 to July 7 without food or 
drink : 6 only survived. Death of 
Nelson, Devis. The Battle of Tra- 
falgar, Turner ; presented by George 
IV. in 1829 from St. Jameses Palace. 
Victory of Aboukir Bay, G. Arnold. 
Nelson boarding the San Josef; in 
the action oflf Cape St Vincent, G. 
Jones. 

Many of the other pictures, al- 
though copies, are of much interest, 
and deserve examination. Notice 
also the statues of Lords Exmouth 
and De Saumarez, Sir Sydney Smith, 
and Sir William Peel. 

The walls and ceiling of the Upper 
HaU are the work of Sir James 
ThomhiU. The subjects on the 
walls are the two landings fatal 
to the . Stuarts ; that of William 
III. at Torbay, and the arrival of 
George I. at Greenwich. From the 
ceiling look down Queen Anne and 
Prince George of Denmark. 

In a small room beyond are por- 
traits of King William IV., Hood, 
Duncan, Ac, and a series of pictures | 
illustrating the life of Nelson, most 
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of which are by West or WestaU, 
The unfinished portrait of Nelson, 
by Ahbolt (1798), is interesting. 
Bismark also a view of Greenwich 
Palace as it was in 1690. 

The NavaL Museum contains a very 
complete collection of models of ships 
of d^erent dates, and a great variety 
of other models appertaining to 
naval matters. In glass-cases here 
are preserved the coat and waistcoat 
worn by Nelson at Trafalgar, also 
his watch and stock, and me coat 
worn by him at the battle of the 
Nile in 1798. Here are also the 
relics of Sir John Franklin's last 
Arctic Expedition, recovered by Dr. 
Rae in 1854. Among the models 
displayed here are those . of the 
"Victory," lost in 1744— of the 
"Centorion," in which Anson made 
his voyage round the world — and of 
the '* Koyal George," lost at Spithead 
1782. On the mcdei of a ship's cap- 
stan is placed an astrolabe which 
belonged to Sir Francis Drake. 

The Chapel, in Queen Mary's build- 
ing, was aU-but burnt down in 1779. 
It was then restored, from designs by 
Athenian Stuart; and in 1851 was 
again ** renovated." The statues in 
the vestibule are by West. Within the 
chapel, the designs over the lower 
windows are by De Bruyn, and illus- 
trate the life of Christ. The altar- 
piece— St. Paul's Shipwreck at Me- 
lita— is by West^ who also supplied 
the designs for the pulpit and read- 
ing-desk. On either side of the 
portal screen, which is very elabo- 
1 rate, are memorials of Sir Eichard 
' Keats and Sir Thomas Hardy, both 
governors of the hospital. The bust 
of Keats {Chardrey) was given by 
William IV. as a memorial ** of his 
old shipmate and watchmate ;" that 
of Hardy is by Behnea, 

The Queens House, called by Anne 
of Demnark the '* House of Delight," 
at the back of the main courts, and, 
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as seen from the river, situated below 
the Observatory, has been appro- 
priated, with some additional build- 
ings, as a school for the children of 
seamen who have served in the navy. 
There are three distinct schools : — 
1. for 400 sons of officers ; 2. 400 
sons of seamen or marines ; 3. 200 
girls: all fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated. 

The stone globes, celestial and 
terrestrial, at the W. entrance to the 
hospital, should be noticed. They 
are 6 ft. in diameter, and are fixed 
to accord with the latitude. 

Behind the Hospital stretches up 
the ancient Park of the palace, con- 
taining about 188 acres. It was 
walled round with brick by James I., 
and in the reiga of Charles II. was 
laid out by Le Notre, who then pre- 
sided over the gardens of Yersailies, 
but the S.E. part has been re- 
modelled, in the style of the London 
parks. The scenery is of extreme 
beauty, the finest points being the 
high ground of me Observatory, 
whence is a superb view over London 
and the Thames (Turner's original 
drawing of this grand view, en- 
graved in the * liber Studiorum,' is 
m the S. Kensington Museum ; and 
an eminence near the eastern border 
of tiie Park, known as "One Tree 
Hill," from whence the view is 
said to extend to Windsor Castle. 
** Would you believe," writes Walpole 
to Bentley (July, 1755), "I had 
never been in Greenwich Park? I 
never had, and am transported. 
Even the glories of Eichmond and 
Twickenham hide their diminished 
heads." The only present requisite 
seems to be more turf. No won- 
der that Queen Elizabeth '* used 
to walke much in the parke, and 
great walkes out of the parke 
and about the parke." Much of 
the tragedy of * Irene* was com- 
posed by Johnson, who had lodg- 
ings in Church Street in 1737, whilst 
pacing its avenues. "We walked ir 
B 3 
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the evening in Greenwich Park," 
writes Boswell, at a much later 
period. '* He asked me, I suppose 
by way of trying my disposition, 
• Is not this very fine ? ' Haying no 
exquisite relish of the beauties of 
nature, and being more delighted 
with the *busy hum of men,' I 
answered, *Yes, sir, but not equal 
to Fleet Street.' Johnson : * You 
are right, sir.'" The elms, says 
Evelyn, were planted in 1664; the 
Spanish chestnuts, although arranged 
in the same regular avenues, are 
apparently of greater age. 

Greenwich fair, famous for its 
somewhat rough himiours, was, until 
1856, held in the Creek-bridge road 
during Whitsun week. It is now 
abolished. Tlie number of visitors to 
the Park on fine days, especially fine 
Sundays, is something enormous. 

The Observatory was erected in 
1675,on the site of Duke Humphrey's 
Tower, called Mirefleur^—aaid by 
Hentzner to have been the original 
of the Tower of Miraflores, figuring 
in * Amadis de Gaul.' The remains 
of this romantic tower were taken 
down by Charles II., and Flamsteed 
was appointed the first astronomer- 
royal for the new ObseiTatory. A 
series of eminent names has fol- 
lowed his, including those of Halley, 
Bradley, Maskelyne, and Airy. 

The Observatory is not open to the 
public, as the frequent admission of 
visitors would be too serious an inter- 
ruption to the labours of the staff, who 
work there night and day. Access 
is therefore only permitted to those 
who have obtained an ** order *' from 
the Board of Admiralty, to officers of 
the Eoyal Navy and others officially 
connected with the Admiralty, and 
to gentlemen bearing letters of intro- 
duction to the Astronomer Boyal as 
possessing astronomical knowledge, 
or being otherwise of high scientific 
character; and in these cases it is 
usually restricted to between the 
' of 9 A.M. and 2 p.m. The 



central part of the building, that most 
in sight, and which originally com- 
posed almost the whole of the Obser- 
vatory, is now but little used for 
astronomiced purposes; the princi- 
pal part of the regular observations 
being made in the low buildiog on 
the E. of the former, where is 
placed the great transit circle for ob- 
serving the celestial bodies as they 
pass the meridian, and in a revolving 
dome above the farther end of the 
same building which contains the 
altazimuth instrument for observing 
the moon in other parts of the sky- 
lunar observations for the purpose of 
rectlMng the tables of the moon, and 
thereby obtaining the longitude by 
lunar distances, l^ing a prime object 
at Greenwich. Other domes contain 
the equatorial instruments, the largest 
of which is provided with an excellent 
spectroscope and is much usoi for 
physico-astronomical observations ; it 
is placed in a large dome of peculiar 
shape, similar to a bandbox, at the 
south-east of the central building. 
To the south is the range of building 
and enclosures in which all the mag- 
netical and most of the meteorological 
observations are carried on. Part of 
the latter are however made in a 
small turret on the top of the central 
building, which contains a contriv- 
ance for registering the force and 
direction of the wind, and another 
for marking the quantity of rain that 
falls. On another and larger turret 
to the east of this, is the time-ball 
which descends regularly at 1 p.m., 
being automatically released (after 
being raised a few minutes previ- 
ously) by the clock below, the latter 
having been carefully corrected by 
the most recent observations of the 
stars or sun suitable for the purpose 
(the former if of the previous night 
are always preferred). By the ball 
the ships in the river have an oppor- 
timity of rectifying their chronome- 
ters ; but by the clock itself, by the 
aid of electricity, the correct time is 
transmitted to many other places, and 
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a time-ball at Deal is also dropped 
synchronously with the Greenwich 
l^. In the lower part of the build- 
ing, above which is the peculiar dome 
referred to as oontainmg the great 
equatorial, is a chronometer room, in 
which not only are the largest part 
of the government chronometers 
kept and rated (to be issued, when 
required, to ships of the Boyal navy) , 
but an annual competitive trial is also 
carried on of new chronometers sent 
by the principal makers in the king- 
dom, who thmk it a great honour to 
stand high on the Greenwich list, 
and some of the best are afterwards 
purchased by the Government. The 
observations made at the Boyal 
Observatory are also carefully re- 
duced and prepared for publication 
there, several computers being en- 
gaged to assist the regular staff in 
these important operations ; and the 
annual laige volumes of observations 
issued are afterwards made use of in 
the NauticaZ Almanac and other cal- 
culations. Outside the Observatory 
m the walls are placed a dock to 
give the correct time to the public, 
standards of length, a barometer 
and a statement of the last maxi- 
mum and miniimmn readings of the 
thermometer. 

Doorways in the E., W., and S. 
walls of the Park open on BlacHc- 
Imth. (See Bte. 6.) 

E. of Greenwich Hospital rises 
Korfolk College^ ded. to the Holy 
Trinity, and marked by its square 
central turret and low spire. It was 
Iniilt and endowed, in 1603, by Henry 
Earl of Northampton, younger son of 
the Earl of Surrey* and grandson of 
the Duke of Norfolk ; hence its name. 
It supports 22 poor and a warden. 
The Mercers' Company are the 
trustees. In the chapel* consecrated 
1617, are the remains and monument 
of tlie founder* removed here in 
1696 from the then ruined church in 
Dover Castle ^now restored : Rte. 2). 



Quern EUzabeOis CoOege, S.W. of 
the town, was founded m 1576 by 
Lambarde, author of the * Perambu- 
lation of Kent,' the first book of 
local history published in England. 

The roof of the old Church at 
Greenwich, in which Hen. VIII. was 
baptized, fell in in 1710. The pre- 
sent building dates from 1718 and 
is quite uninteresting. Gen. Wolfe, 
the conqueror of Quebec, was buried 
here in 1759, his family having re- 
sided at Blackheath. Here is also 
buried Lavinia Duchess of Bolton, 
the original Polly Peachum of Gkiy's 
opera. The earlier ch. was dedi- 
cated to St. Alphege, Abp. of Can- 
terbury, who, after the sack of Can- 
terbury in 1012, was kept prisoner in 
the Danish camp at Greenwich for 
7 months, and then martyred. It 
contained monuments to Thos. Tallis, 
the "King's musician" (d. 1585). 
"father of the collegiate style," and 
to Lambarde the Kentish topo- 
grapher, whose tomb was removed 
to Sevenoaks, where it now is. 
(Bte. 8.) 

Greenwich (Pop. 100,600) abounds 
in HoteU, or more properly taverns ; 
the best of which are, the Trafalgar 
(very good^, the Crown and Scepfre, 
and the Ship. All these are much fre- 
quented by parties from London, espe- 
cially during the whitebait season. 
This most ddicate fish, one of the spe- 
ciality of London gastronomy, is 
found only in this part of the river, near 
Greenwidi and Blackwall, between 
the months of April and August. 
It was at one time supposed to be 
the fry of larger fish, and the catch- 
ing of it was pronounced illegal : but 
English ichlliyologists, and princi- 
pally Yarrell, have proved it to 
be a distinct species belonging to 
the Clupetda (herring family), and 
have bestowed on it. the name of 
Clupea alba ; thereby relieving lord 
mayors and aldermen "from the 
awful responsibility of convicting 
I whitebait fishers in the morni^ 
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and feasting on the ' piscicnlos mi* 
nutos* in the evening." 

Leaving Greenwich, the steamers 
touch at North Greenwich, Cubitt 
Town, and Blackwall Piers, all 1. 

At BlackwaU, 6^ m., is the termi- 
nus of the London and Blackwall 
Bailway, now affiliated to the G.E.B., 
and, close adjoining, the E. India 
Docks, especially appropriated to 
vessels trading to India and China. 
Vessels of 1400 tons get up to 
these docks. 

The Lea, which here, at Bow 
Creek, falls into the Thames, forms 
the boundary between Middlesex 
and Essex. 

The Essex or 1. bank is a tract 
of marsh, in which, 1 m. beyond 
Bow Creek, is the entrance of the 
Victoria Docks ; inland is a squalid, 
but populous settlement, part of 
West Ham parish, sometimes spoken 
of as ** London over the Border." rt. 
The green hills of Charlton (see Ete. 
6) are seen, a continuation of the 
chalk escarpment in Greenwich Park; 
and then appear the great building- 
sheds of 

Charlton Pier, rt. 

Wooltcich Pier, rt. 9J m. 

Woohoich Dockyard (no longer 
used as such) claims, with whatever 
justice, to be the ** Mother Dock of 
England." A royal dock is at all 
events known to have existed here 
in 1515; but Erith disputes with 
Woolwich the honour of having been 
the birthplace of the famous "Henry e 
Grace de Dieu," the ship which con- 
veyed Henry VIII. to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. Giustinian, the 
Venetian ambassador, describes it as 
" a galeas of unusual magnitude, with 
such a number of heavy guns that 
we doubt whether any fortress, how- 
ever strong, could resist their fire." 
It was, according to him, launched 
at Erith, in October 1515. The King 
and Queen attended the launch. 



"with well-nigh all the lords and 
prelates of the kingdom, and all dined 
on board at the King's charge." The 
cost of this "grete shippe" was 
64782. 8s. Oid. ; and it took 4 days 
and 400 men to work it from Erith 
to Barking. 

In 1559 Queen Elizabeth was pre- 
sent atlthe launching of a very large 
ship here, to which she gave her 
own name. Among other celebrated 
ships built at Woolwich was " The 
Eoyal Sovereign " (1637), called by 
the Dutch "The Golden Devil," 
from the gilt cannings with which 
she was covered and the active 
part she played during the Com- 
monwealth war with Holland. The 
ill-fated "Eoyal George" was built 
herein 1751. 

The steamer coasts along what 
used to be Woolwich Dock^tfd for 
nearly 1 m., a far more " noble sight * * 
now than when Fielding passed it ou 
his way to Lisbon. Woolwich Dock- 
yard is no longer used for naval 
purposes. 

Beyond the Dockyard are the 
wharfs of the Boyal Arsenal, marked 
by their cranes for loading Ord- 
nance storeships, and by the range 
of storehouses opposite. There is 
a military ferry from the Arsenal to 
Duval's Point on the opposite side 
of the river, so that artillery may be 
sent into the eastern counties from 
the depdt here without passing 
through London. The river here is 
i m. broad. (For a full hotice of 
Woolwich see Ete. 6.) 

On the Essex shore is North 
Woolwich, the terminus of a branch 
of the Great Eastern Eailway, and 
the site ' of numerous unsavoury 
manufactures. 

At the back of Woolwich rises 
Shooters' Hill, with the tower on its 
summit, commemorating the taking 
of Sevemdroog. 

1. The little stream of the Boding 
joins theThames from the Essex side 
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a short distance below Woolwich. 
A littie way up it lies Barking, the 
haven for the fishing-smacks which 
chiefly supply London. 

Near this are the outfall works, 
&c., of the Main Drainage of London 
N. of the Thames. 

The Thames, from London to 
Grayesend, is retained within its pre- 
sent limits by very large emhanh- 
ments, the date of which is unknown. 
The river is several feet higher than 
the level of the surrounding country, 
being in effect an aqueduct, raised 
* and supported between its artificial 
banks. These are well marked in 
this part of its course. It has been 
suggested that they were the work 
of the abbeys of Stratford, in Essex, 
and Lesnes, near Erith, both of 
which were established during the 
12th cent. Others have given them 
an earlier date. " The probability 
is that they are the work of the 
ancient Britons, under Boman su- 
perintendence. That they are the 
result of skill and bold enterprise, 
not unworthy of any period, is 
certain." (Walker's Thames Ex- 
port, 1841.) On either side of the 
river, behind these embankments, 
and below the surface of alluvial 
mad, is a stratum of marine deposit, 
indicating that a wide arm of the 
sea once stretched much farther in- 
land than at present. It was long, 
however, before the banks effectu* 
ally resisted the very high tides in 
the river when such came, and 
breaches were frequent In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the marshes 
of Plumstead and Lesnes were 
completely drowned, and were not 
reclaimed for a considerable period. 
The low lands E. of Greenwich 
were also inundated, and were re- 
claimed by two Italians, Acontius 
and Baptista Castilione. From this 
time the banks on the S. side were 
secured. On the N., breaches oc- 
carred at Wapping and limehouse 
as late as the 16th cent. ; and the 
Isle of Dogs was often overflowed. 



and recovered with difficulty. The 
long bank which protects the Da- 
genham and Barking levels was par- 
ticularly liable to bo burst through ; 
by which the whole valley of the 
Lea, as well as the rich lands along 
the S. boundary of Essex, was fre- 
quently laid under water. In 1621 
a great breach here was stopped by 
the celebrated Dutch engineer Cor- 
nelius Yermuyden, who at the same 
time embanked or "inned " the whole 
of Dagenham creek. His works, 
however, were destroyed in 1707, 
during the prevalence of a strong 
N.E. wind ; and after various futile 
attempts, the breach was &ial]y 
stopped in 1715, by Captain Peny, 
who had been for some time em- 
ployed as an engineer in Russia l^ 
the great Peter. (See, for a very 
interesting account of Perry lumself, 
and of his operations at Dagenham, 
Smiles's Lives of Engineers, i. ch. 
5.) He drained off the waters by 
sluices, leaving the extensive inland 
lake, which was long used by the 
Londoners as a place for fishing and 
aquatic recreation, but is now con- 
verted into a dock in connexion with 
a railway to London. 
* "A good idea of the formidable 
character of the embankments ex- 
tending along the Thames may bo 
obtained by a visit to this place 
{Daqenham, between Woolwich and 
Erith, but on the N. bank). Standing 
on the top of the bank, which is 
from 40 to 50 ft. above the river 
level at low water, we see on one 
side the Thames, with its shipping, 
high above the inland level when 
the tide is up, and the still lake of 
Dagenham and the far extending 
flats on the other — at once giving 
an idea of the gigantic traffic which 
flows along tiiis great watery high- 
way, and the enormous labour which 
it has cost to bank up the lands and 
confine the river within its present 
artificial limits. These formidable 
embankments, winding along the 
river-side, up creeks and tributar 
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streams, round islands and about 
marshes, from Loudon to the mouth 
of the Thames, are not less than 
300 m. in extent "—Lives of En- 
gineers, i. 5. 

rt. Nearly opposite Dagenham 
breach is Croesness, where the great 
works of the London South Main 
Brainage are placed ; and somewhat 
further E. the site of the Erith pow- 
der-magazines, which exploded with 
such destructive effect, Oct. 1, 1864. 
The land now begins to rise, on the 
Kentish shore, and we reach . 

Erilh Pier, rt. 16i m. 

Erith (Sax. asrre-hytlie, the old 
haven) is still a very pretty and 
rural village (pop. 828i^), in the 
midst of green lanes and pleasant 
footpaths, in spite of rly. stat., 
pier, hotel, lodging-houses, and 
simUar indications of an increasing 
influx of visitors from London. 
The claim of Erith to be the 
place where King Henry's great 
ship was built has already been 
noticed. Erith Church (not now 
"Eritii's ivied spire," as sung by 
Bloomfield, slates having been sub- 
stituted) is picturesquely placed 
imder the rising bauk. It con- 
tains portions ranging from E. E. 
to Ferp., and is interesting in 
spite of much disfiguration. There 
are some good brasses, the earliest 
being for Roger Sender, " ser- 
viens Abbatis et Conventus de Le- 
sens" (Lesnes), 1425 ; and for John 
Ayhner and wife, 1435. There is 
also an elaborate altar-tomb with 
effigy, for Elizabeth Countess of 
Shrewsbury, d. 1568 ; and in the 
chancel an indifferent monument by 
Chantrey to the late Lord Eardley. 
In this ch., the year after the grant 
of Kagna Charta, a meeting took 
place between Hubert de Burgh and 
others on the King's part, and cer- 
tain of the Barons, with the view of 
effecting a final peace, which the 



Great Charter had not as yet brought 
about. Weaver the antiquary, who 
has preserved so many monumental 
inscriptions, held the rectory of Erith. 
temp. Jas. I. ; and Francis Thynne, 
the nerald, was a native. 

W. of the town is an immense 
sand-pit, with about 40 ft. of perp. 
frontage, fiill of interest for the geo- 
logist. Below the sand may be 
traced the bed of ironstone and 
clav which around London is gene- 
rally found to rest on the chalk, here 
seen below. In the clay here bones 
and tusks of elephants and other 
mammals have been found. Some 
rare plants occur in the neighbour- 
ing marshes. 

Among the trees at the top of the 
hill, and seen from the river, appears 
the prospect tower of Belvedere 
(late the seat of Sir Culling Eard- 
ley, and now a home for disabled 
seamen^ 

The house is a large brick man- 
sion, commanding a fine view over 
the Thames and its shipping. The 
collection of pictures here was dis- 
persed in 1859 ; and the P&rk is now 
occupied by clusters of villa resi- 
dences. 

[A pleasant excursion may be 
made by landing at Erith, visiting 
the ch., and then walking to Wool- 
wich by the lower road, 5 m., 
seeing Lesnes Abbey by the way 
(see Ete. 6), and returning to 
London by railway. "The variety 
of the scenery along this road is very 
great, alternating with the beauties 
of hills, flats, and water. Among 
the windings of the road, the foliage 
and uneven ground, with their grand 
and massive depths of colour, present 
you with a picture after the taste of 
Gaspar Poussin. In a few paces 
the view changes to an open reach 
of the Thames, all in breezy motion 
with vessels, and Yandevelde thrusts 
out Poussin; Yandevelde in his 
turn gives way to Cuyp, as you come 
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npon the flat sprinkled with cattle, 
and lighted up with broad beamfi of 
sunshiae." — Fdix Summerley.J 

Close to Erith Pier public gar- 
dens have been formed along the 
bank of the river, but the trees and 
flowers are not very attractive. 

Aboat a mile lower we come to 
the mouth of Dartford Creek, oppo- 
site to which rise the chalk and sand 
clifis of 

Purfleet, formed by excavations 
in the chalk resembling those at 
Northfleet (see post). Beacon Hill, 
immediately above the village, is 
high and picturesque. Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose chance words are said 
to have given names to many places 
in this neighbourhood, has the re- 
putation of having thus named Pur- 
fleet; a corruption, says tradition, 
of " Oh my poor fleet /" her Majesty's 
gracious exclamation when looking 
from this spot on her ships depart- 
ing to encounter the Armada. The 
fieett however, both here and at 
Northfleet, is the trench or cut- 
ting through which the water from 
the marshes flows into the Thames. 

The low grey buildings seen here 
are the Government powder maga- 
zines, established in 1759, when 
they were removed from Greenwich, 
the inhabitants of which place peti- 
tioned against them as dangerous. 
They are capable of containing 30,000 
barrels of powder. The roofs are 
Tanlted, and the doors, &c., copper- 
iastened. 

A great number of merchant ves- 
sels and colliers are always to be seen 
lying oflT Erith and Purfleet. Only 
a flxed number are admitted at once 
to the Upper or Lower Pool, or the 
docks, and those in waiting " bide 
their time " here and at Gravesend. 

The river Darenth (or Dartford 
Greek), which falls into the Thames 
opposite Purfleet, is navigable as 
high as Dartford (about 3 m.), 
having received its tributary, the 



Cray, below the town. Dartford 
Creek was formerly famous for its 
salmon fishery ; to the great comfort 
of the Dartford nuns, whose purse and 
table were alike benefited thereby. 

The Church of Stone, rt., on its 
hillock, is the next landmark. ** It 
is a common jest," writes Beginald 
Scot (temp. Eliz.\ "among the 
watermen of the Thames to show 
the parish ch. of Stone to the passen- 
gers, calling the same by the name 
of the ' lanteme of Kent ;' affirming, 
and that not untruly, that the said 
ch. is as light (meaning in weight 
and not in biightnesse) at midnight 
as at noonday." — Disc, of Witchcraft. 
The ch., which is for the most part 
of late E. Eng. character, is of very 
gi»at interest and importance; it 
was built from the offerings at the 
shrine of St. William at Bochester, 
and has (1860) been most carefully 
restored imder the direction of G. E. 
Street, who has printed an elabo- 
rate accoimt of it in ArcfMologia 
Cantia/na, iii. The chancel, nave, 
aisles, and western tower, are E.E. ; 
and were probably buUt during 
the episcopate of Laurence de St. 
Martin (Bp. of Bochester 1261-74). 
Li the 14th cent, the vestry K. of the 
chancel was added, and the windows 
at the W. end of the nave and aisles 
were inserted. The tower piers were 
also altered at this time. In the 
16th cent, the Wilshyre Chantry, 
fonning the K. chancel aisle, was 
added. Outside, the ch. is remark- 
able for having the chancel roof 
higher than that of the nave. The 
N. aide door deserves notice for its 
rich detail and peculiar character; 
but the chevron, which occurs on it, 
" is no doubt a curious instance of 
imitation of earlier work, rather than 
evidence of the doorway itself being 
earlier than the rest of the church.'* 
— G'. E. 8. Inside the church " the 
most remarkable feature in the de- 
sign is the way in which the whole 
of the work gradually increases ir 
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richness of detail and in beanty from 
W. to E." The window in the 
eastern bay of the N. aisle is espe- 
cially good. The £. window of this 
aisle, as well as one in the chancel, 
is cut in two by the roof of the 
Wilshyre chantry, into which the 
lower part of each opens. The 
chancel arch is surrounded by a 
band of very rich foliage, and has 
2 quatrefoils above it on either side, 
within which are carved beautiful 
combinations of foliage, arranged in 
the form of a cross. A wall arcade 
on marble shafts passes entirely round 
the chancel; and has its spandrels 
"filled in with sculptured foliage, 
so beautiful and delicate in its exe- 
cution, and so nervous and vigorous 
in its design," that, according to 
Mr. Street, "it may safely be pro- 
nounced to be among the very best 
sculpture of the age that we have 
in this country." The groined roof 
of the chancel has been restored, as 
have the chancel windows; but in 
strict accordance with the original 
designs. The glass in the E. window, 
forming a memorial to Archdeacon 
King, who was long rector here, is 
by Wailes. ' The windows in the 
N. aisle illustrate the miracles of 
Our Lord; those in the S. aisle, 
the parables. All are by Wailes. 
On the chancel floor are 2 good 
brasses : for John Lumbarde, rector, 
1408 (a small eflfigy in the head 
of a cross), and Sir John Dew, 
circ. 1530. The N. aisle wall retains 
some ancient painting. The most im- 
portant figure is that of the Blessed 
Virgin nursing the Infant Saviour. 
In the Wilshyre chantry is the 
tomb of Sir John Wilshyre, Con- 
troller of the town and marches of 
Calais, temp. Henry VIII., who was 
visited at his stately house of Stone 
Place, in 1527, by Cardinal Wolsey, 
when on his way to France ; but as 
the Cardinal's retinue consisted of 
not less than 900 persons, many of 
them were obliged to repair to Dart- 
ford for shelter for the night 



The chief portion of Westminster 
Abbey was built at the same time 
as Stone Church ; and firom the g^reat 
similarity between the two works, 
Mr. Street suggests that the archi- 
tect of both was the same man« 
The points of resemblance are — the 
arcades round the chapels of the 
choir at Westminster and that at 
Stone; the window tracery; the 
sculpture of foliage ; the materials, 
which are the same in both, Caen 
and Gralton stone for the wrought 
stone-work, marble shafts, and chalk 
for wall-lining and groining; and 
lastly, the same general system of 
proportion. From the early part of 
the IStii cent. Stone belonged to the 
Bps. of Bochester, who had a manor- 
house here, on the road between 
their cathedral and London. Stone 
Church, which should on no account 
be neglected by the antiquary, may 
be visited from 

21J m. Greenhithe, rt., from which 
it is distant about 1 m. Here, and 
at other points on either bank, are 
numerous chalk-pits and cuttings, 
some of which are of great antiquity. 
The chalk worked throughout this 
part of Kent is converted into lime on 
the spot, and sent to London and else- 
where for building and manuring pur- 
poses. Greenhithe, where there is a 
pier, derives its principal importance 
from this chalk traffic. Beyond the 
village the green lawn^ of Ingress 
Abbey (S. T. Umfreville, Esq.). 
once the seat of the well-known 
Alderman Harmer, stretch pleas- 
antly down to the waterside. In- 
gress was a grange attached to the 
Priory of Dartford. The present 
house was partly built with stones 
from Old London Bridge. This 
place belonged for some time to the 
fother and grand£either of Sir Henry 
Havelock, although the hero of 
Lucknow was not bom here as has 
sometimes been asserted, but at 
Bishopswearmouth, on April 5, 1795. 

From Greenhithe, June 19, 1845, 
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the "Erebus'^and "Terror," imder Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Grozier, 
sailed on their last &tal expedition — 
the 58tii for the exploration of the 
Polar Seas despatched from England ; 
and from here the iron-plated "War- 
rior" started on her first voyage, 
Sept 1861. 

Besides Stone, Grayford, Dartford, 
and Swanscombe (see Rte. 6) lie at 
easy distances inland from Green- 
hi&e, and afford very pretty walks 
and drives. 

On the 1. bank, which has become 
rather more interesting below Pnr- 
fleet, the long irregular street of 

23^ m. Grays Thurrock appears 
opposite Greenhithe. It has a trade 
in bricks, which are made here. 
One of the branches of the "Grey" 
family formerly held, and gave name 
to, the manor. The modem Gothic 
building at the back of the town is 
Behnont Gastle (R. Webb, Esq.). 
At LitUe Thurrock are some of those 
remarkable excavations in the chalk, 
also foimd at E. Tilbury (see jpoft), 
Dartford, and other places adjoming 
the Thames. They are here called 
"Dane holes," or " Cunobeline's 
Gold Mines." 

We are now in " Fiddlers* Reach ;" 
so named perhaps from the irregular 
swell of the water, called by seamen 
"fiddling." The tourist may how- 
ever, if he prefers it, adopt a tradition 
which asserts that three fiddlers 
were once drowned here. 

At Northfleet, rt. (Inns: India 
Arms ; Plough and Harrow), closely 
adjoining Gravesend, remark the sin- 
gular masses of chalk along the bank, 
now covered with brushwood. These 
have been left during the excava- 
tions, as not containing chalk of 
good quality, and the result is very 
picturesque. Advantage has been 
taken of these excavations in form- 
ing iheRosheroiUe Chirdens^ao named 
from their first proprietor, Jeremiah 
Bosher), which lie between North- 



fleet and Gravesend, and have be- 
come a fiivourite resort. Some 
of the cliffs in these gardens are 
upwards of 150 ft. high. 

BosherviVe Pier, rt. 

Much chalk is still burnt here, 
and lime is exported from the works 
to Holland and Flanders. Flints 
from the chalk-pits are sent not only 
to Staffordshire, for the use of the 
potteries, but even to Ghina for 
similar purposes. Ghalk fossils, 
chiefly echinites and glosso-petrsB 
(sharks' teeth), abound. There is 
a large yard for shipbuilding at 
Northfleet, and a dock, excavated in 
the solid chalk, which will hold 6 or 
7 large ships. In the ch. are some 
good brasses: Peter deLacy, rector, 
1375 ; Will. Lye, rector, 1391 ; Wm. 
Rikhill and wife, 1483. The tower of 
this ch. is said to have afforded so con- 
spicuous a mark to pirates and other 
" water thieves " sailing up the river, 
that it was thought necessary to 
make it a fortress, like many of the 
church towers on the English bor- 
ders. It has been partly rebuilt; 
but the steps which lead from the 
churchyard to the first floor are 
probably coimected with its early 
defences. A similar stair running 
under the N. wall of the tower oc- 
curs at Rochester. 

On an eminence near Stone Bridge, 
and seen from the river, is Huggins 
CoUege, founded by John Hu^ns, 
Esq., of Sittingboume, and consisting 
of 40 residences for decayed trades- 
men ; a chapel with a lofty spire is 
attached. The founder is buried in 
the churchyard, under a hideous 
mausoleum erected by himself; it is 
pyramidal, with views of Huggins 
Gollege on 2 of the sides. 

Oravesend Pier, rt. 26 m. 

Gravesend (Pop. 21,265. Inns: 
Glarendon; Clifton; Mitre; New Inn) 
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which almost forms one town with 
Northfleet, is always a place of 
considerable importance, since it 
occupies the &:st rising ground 
after entering the river, the pas- 
sage up which it to some extent 
commands. Only a hythe, or land- 
ing-place, is mentioned here in 
Domesday, but the town grew up 
about it soon after the Conquest. Out- 
ward-bound ships lie here to com- 
plete their cargoes, and here the 
esu'ly voyagers assembled their little 
fleets, as Sebastian Cabot in 1553, and 
Martin Frobisher in 1576 ; the queen, 
" as their pinnaces passed (Green- 
wich, having bade them farewell 
with shaking her hand at them out 
of the window." The town was 
incorporated by Elizabeth, and re- 
ceived for arms (which it still re- 
tains) a boat steered by a hedge- 
hog, the latter being the device of 
Sir Henry Sidney, steward of the 
royal honour of Otford, in which 
Gravesend is situated. The right of 
conveying passengers to and from 
London was from a very early period 
attached to the manor, and was con- 
firmed by Richard II. after the town 
had been burnt by the French in 
1377. All eminent strangers arriving 
by water were received here by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and City 
Companies, and conducted up the 
river in state ; processions which, 
"in days when the silver Thames 
deserved its name, and the sun could 
shine down upon it out of the blue 
summer sky, were spectacles scarcely 
rivalled in gorgeousness bv the world- 
famous weddings of the Adriatic." — 
Froude. 

Gravesend atpresent contains little 
to interest the tourist. The town 
consists of an older portion, chiefly 
narrow and dirty lanes near the river, 
and a new quaiiter, S. of the London 
road, and W. of the old town, comr 
posed of streets and squares due to 
the facilities of transport between 
this place and LondoiC afforded by 
the railway and the numerous 



steamers. With these advantages, 
and the further recommendations of 
salubrious air and cheap living, 
Gravesend has become a sort of 
watering-place for the London citi- 
zens, and on Sundays in summer the 
place is literally overrun with swarms 
of Londoners who come down in the 
morning and return in the evening. 
Beside the usual rows of cardboard 
lodging-houses, and villas in all the 
enu)erance of the Florid Cockney 
style, the improvements made here 
within the last few years consist of 
two Piers thrown out into the river 
to fieuiilitate the landing of passengers, 
the flrst erection of which was 
violently opposed by the watermen 
of the place, who had previously 
gained a livelihood by transporting 
passengers from vessels to the shore 
in boats. One of the piers was de- 
stroyed by them at mght, but the 
damage was quickly repaired, and 
the watermen punished. The other 
new buildings are a Market, Theatre, 
Library, Assembly Rooms, and 

T?ie BathSt an extensive range of 
buildings by the river-side, a litSe to 
the W. of tho town, containing hot, 
cold, and vapour baths. Bathing 
machines artf provided on the shore. 
The saltness of the water here is the 
leading article of a Gravesender's 
creed, and indeed, if not as salt as the 
sea, it is considered sufficiently so 
for all bathing purposes. Adjoining 
the baths is a garden laid out with 
agreeable walks, and furnished with 



The parish church of Gravesend 
has been twice burnt ; and the exist- 
ing building dates from 1731, when 
it was dedicated to St. George, *' in 
compliment to the King's name," 
says Hasted. Beneath the chancel 
of the older ch. was buried Pocahon- 
tas, the Virginian "princess," who 
saved the life of Captain Smith, and 
who, after her baptism, became the 
wife of Thomas Hrolf; one of the 
first adventurers to Yirginia. She 
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died 1616, of the small pox, aged 21, 
oflf Plymouth Harbour, and was 
brought to Grayesend for interment. 
There is a second ch. near the rail- 
way station. 

In 1793 Mr. Balph Dod attempted 
for the first time to carry a ** drift- 
way" for foot-passengers beneath 
the Thames at this point. He had 
proceeded but a short way however 
before the water burst in, and put an 
end to the undertaking. Vessels en- 
tering or quitting the Thames here 
take on boetrd pilots. 

The town of Gravesend stretches 
tip the hill-side, from the top of 
which there are good views over the 
Thames. The best point is Wind- 
mill HtU, 

For railway communication with 
Gravesend see Bte. 6 ; the town may 
also be reached by ferry from Tilbury 
Railway Pier. (See Handbook for 
the Eagtem Counties.) 

Closely adjoining Gravesend, E., is 
MiUon, where is a late Dec. church 
(restored). The sedilia are of good 
design, and the corbels of the ori- 
ginal roof are worth notice. Some 
remains of a chantry, founded by 
Aymer de Valence, about 1322, 
adjoin the Parsonage House. The 
site is now appropriated to the ser- 
vice of the Board of Ordnance, 

At Gravesend is the entrance of 
the Thames and Medway Canal, 
which originally opened into the lat- 
ter river opposite Chatham. It was 
completed in 1824, but was unsuc- 
cessful, and was at length purchased 
by the S. E. Bailway Company, 
when some portion of its course 
was adopted for their N. Kent line. 
A part still remains open, and is 
used as docks. 

1. The historical associations con- 
nected with Tilbury Fort, on the op- 
posite bank, are among the most in- 
teresting of the Thames. Some kind 
of fortification here is mentioned as 



early as 1402 ; but the first block- 
house at Tilbury was erected by 
Henry VIII. in 1539. when the line 
of forts along the S.E. coasts (in- 
cluding those at Deal and Walmer) 
was also completed under fear of an 
immediate invasion. At the time 
of the Armada, Henry VIII.'s fort 
was strengthened by fortifications, 
designed bv the Italian engineer 
Gianibelli, tne inventor of the fiimous 
fire-ships which all but destroyed 
Parma's bridge across the Scheldt 
during the siege of Antwerp in 1585 
(see Motley's United Netherlands, 
chap, v.); and the recollection of 
which created so great a panic 
among the ships of the Armada as 
they lay off Calais on the night of 
Sunday, July, 28, 1588 (Motley, 
chap. xix.). Gianibelli, a Mantuan 
by birth, had "gone from Italy to 
Spain that he might offer his services 
to Philip, and give him the benefit 
of many origiiml and ingenious in- 
ventions." Be was kept long in at- 
tendance, and at length departed in- 
dignant, " vowing that, the next time 
the Spaniards heard the name of the 
man they had dared to deride, they 
should hear it with tears ;" a vow amply 
fulfilled at Antwerp and off Calais. 
"A mighty army" was encamped 
at Tilbury, "as it was given out 
that the enemy meant to invade tlie 
Thames." {Hakluyt.) The " mighty 
army " consisted of 10,000 men, and 
some traces of the camp in which 
they were assembled under the Earl 
of Leicester still remain near the 
ch. of West Tilbury, at some little 
distance from the river. It was here 
that " Great Gloriana " reviewed her 
troops in person, riding through the 
camp, and exciting them by words as 
well as bravelooks. Afterthe appear- 
ance of the Dutch fieet in the river 
in 1667, it was determined to erect a 
regular fortification at Tilbury. This 
has been strengthened from time to 
time, and it now forms one of the 
main defences for the entrance of the 
Thames. It is encompassed bv 
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deep wide fosse, and on its ramparts 
are several formidable batteries of 
heavy ordnance, mostly toward the 
river. The garrison have it in 
their power to lay the whole sur- 
rounding level under water, thus 
adding not a little to the strength 
of their defences. Strangers are ad- 
mitted to the fortification on applica- 
tion to the resident governor. 

In a chalk-pit, near the village of 
E. Tilbury, are numerous excavations 
called •* Danes' Holes," which re- 
semble those at Dartford and else- 
where in the neighbourhood of the 
river, and are of great interest. A 
horizontal passage is said to lead 
from these caverns to others re- 
sembling them at Ohadwell, near 
Little Thurrock. The entrance is 
from above, by narrow circular pas- 
sages, which widen below, and com- 
municate with numerous apartments, 
all of regular forms. The size and 
depth vary. 

Similar excavations, though appa- 
rently formed with greater regularity, 
exist in the chalk and tufa on either 
bank of the Somme, as high as 
Peronne in the diocese of Amiens. 
They have been traced in more than 
30 parishes ; and there is every 
reason to believe that, if not ori- 
ginally formed, they were enlarged 
and rendered available, during the 
"furor Normannorum" of the 10th 
cent. In many cases these " souter- 
rains" have a communication with 
the parish ch. ; a fact to which a 
portion of the district seems indebted 
for the title of " Territorium sanctse 
liberationis " which it bore in the 
12th cent. The tradition of the 
country still asserts that these 
caverns were used for the retreat 
and concealment of the inhabitants 
in time of war, whence their ordi- 
nary name — "les souterrains des 
guerres." There is no trace what- 
ever of their having served as cata- 
combs, which indeed their arrange- 
ment seems altogether to contradict. 
(For an interesting notice of them, 



and a plan of one of the largest, see 
Mem, de VAcad. des Inscrip^i, xxvii.) 
The Thames was haunted by the 
galleys of the Northmen not less 
frequently than the Somme ; and. it 
is very probable that the excavations 
adjoining, and on the banks o^ our 
own river, may have served a similar 
purpose. The name here given to 
them, "Danes' Holes," is at least a 
proof of the lasting impression made 
by these sea-rovers. It is much to 
be desired that the pits here, at 
Dartford (see Rte. 6), Aylesford 
(Rte. 6), and elsewhere, should be 
more carefully examined, and com- 
pared with those in Picardy. They 
may be of British origin, and se- 

Eulchral (see Aylesford), but at a 
iter period appropriated as hiding- 
places. 

The width of the Thames at 
Qravesend is more than ^ mile, 
and the depth at low water about 
48 ft. Notwithstanding this, the 
bank at Higham, 2 m. below Graves- 
end, is one of the points which have 
been fixed upon as the scene of the 
fording of the Thames by Aulus 
Plautius, the lieutenant of Claudius, 
A.D. 43. There is, however, not the 
slightest proof that the estuary here 
was ever more fordable than at pre- 
sent, and the conjecture may there- 
fore be dismissed without much 
hesitation. Dr. Guest {Proceedings 
of Arch Inst., 1866) suggests, with 
much probabiUty, that Plautius 
landed on the N. bank of the Thames, 
and forded the Lea, at or near the 
present Stratford. 

The river widens rapidly below 
Gravesend, as it forms " The Hope," 
the last of its many reaches, but the 
flat banks on either side have few 
points of interest beyond the formid- 
able fortifications at CoaVwuse Point 
on the Essex, and at Sltommead on 
the Kentish shore, which are armed 
with the heaviest ordnance, and 
furnished with Torpedoes. 

1. The tower of Stanford-le-Hope 
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is seen, and, more distant, the spire 
ofConingham. 

1. At Hole or Thames Haven, 
where is a branch rly. from Stanford- 
le-Hope, and a pier, supplies of 
lobsters from the Norwegian and 
Scottish coasts are deposited, for 
conveyance up the river. 

The ancient importance of the 
tract from Higham to the Isle of 
Grain is attested by the many (mostly 
small) churches, Norm, and E. E., 
which are scattered over it. (See 
Bte. 6.) 

1. Convey Idand consists entirely 
of marshland, about 3500 acres, and 
is banked in all round. It is about 
5 m. long, and is a great sheep- 
pasture. Camden has fixed on 
Canvey as the Gounnenos of Ptolemy, 
placed by Baxter at the Isle of 
Dogs. Off Canvey notice the screw- 
pile lighthouse on the Chapman 
Sand. 

Beyond Canvey Island, 1., is seen 
the Perp. Church of Leigh, with its 
little vUlage; mainly occupied by 
persons engaged in the oyster and 
shrimp fisheries, for which the mouth 
of the Thames is famous. The shore 
at Leigh is found to be well adapted 
for the formation of oyster ** nurse- 
ries," in which the jelly-like spawn, 
brought from beds at considerable 
distemces, including the ** Rocher de 
Cancale " on the coast of France, is 
laid to grow and fatten. 

1. A short distance below Leigh is 
a low obelisk called the Crovj Stone, 
which originally marked the eastern 
limit of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction 
as •* Conservator of the river." From 
this stone there is a good view of the 
ruins of Hadleigh Castte,, called the 
"Tower of Essex," and built by 
Hubert de Burgh, temp. Hen. III. 
(See Handbook for Ea$tem Countiea.) 

1. The shrubberies and long pier 



of Souihend (40 m.) are next seen. 
(Inn : Boyal Hotel.) The pier, 1^ m. 
in extent, has a tramway on it for 
conveyance of passengers from the 
steamers which touch here. The 
town was formerly yery small and 
quiet— "a mere shrimp of a sea- 
town ; Erith is a mighty lobster com- 
pared to it ;*' — but since the opening 
of the rly. from London a handsome 
suburb (Clifftown) has sprung up. 
It has the advantage of being the 
sea-bathing-place nearest to London. 
The view of the entrance of the 
Thames, alive with vessels, and the 
open sea beyond, is very fine, and 
the surrounding country is pleasant. 
(See Handbook for Eastern Counties,) 

The ** marriage of the Thames 
and Medway*' takes place off the 
Isle of Grain, Sheemess (see Bte. 13), 
marking the entrance of the latter 
river. This is the scene of Dib- 
diii's song : — 

** And see where the river Inbranchee divides, 
Cut in two, all the same as a fork. 
How prondly the Commerce with Industry 
rides 1 
Then the BIamey,~oh, she's bound for 
Cork. 
There 's the homewaid-bonnd fleet from the 
Downs, only see I 
So tant their topgallant-masts bend : 
There 's the Silkworm, the Beaver, the Ant, 
and the Bee, 
And all standing on for Gravesend.'* 

On the Nore Sand (41 m.), at 
the mouth of the Thames, is fixed 
the famous light-vessel which guides 
all the shipping of the world in and 
out of the port of London. Like 
many other lights on the English 
coast, it was first placed here by 
private enterprise ; a Mr. Hamblin, 
in 1731, having obtained a patent 
for ** an improved distinguishable 
light," proved it on board a vessel 
called the " Experiment," which he 
moored on this sand. Its benefits 
were at once obvious, and the '* Nore 
Light " was soon afterwards placed 
under the control of the Trinity 
House. The breadth of the Thames j 
estuary at the Nore is 6 m. 
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We are now fairly in the German 
Ocean, the Essex coast trending 
away northward (observe, 3 m. below 
Southend, the dreary beach of 8hoe- 
huryness, the scene of the ** Battle of 
the Guns"), but the long line of 
that of Kent still extending S. 
and E. The cliffs of Sheppey, gra- 
dually undermined by the waves, 
are here conspicuous. In sight are 
the churches of Minster and Warden. 
The cliffs, like the whole of the 
island, are masses of London clay. 
(For Sheppey, see Rte. 13.) 

rt. Beyond the Swale, which sepa- 
rates Sheppey from the mainland, 
the long, thriving town of Whit- 
stable (Rte. 5) is seen, famous for its 
oyster fisheries (an attempt to intro- 
duce the French mode of " culture " 
is now in process) ; its couK^eous 
divers, who visit every part of the 
coast to recover valuable cargo from 
wrecks ; and its colliers, which from 
this point supply the greater part of 
E. Kent. Between Whitstable and 
the E. extremity of Foulness Island 
on the Essex coast, the tideway has 
a breadth of 18 m. 

The pier of Heme Bay has fallen 
into ruin, but one of iron has been 
erected not far off (see Rte. 5), and, 
1 m. westward, there is a break- 
water where goods are landed, and 
by means of a tramway are placed 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. Next the twin spires of 
Beculver (Rte. 5) appear cresting the 
low clay cliff. As we near Margate 
this is replaced by the more bold and 
picturesque chalk. The handsome 
tower of St. Nicholas-ai-Wade, the 
spire of Birchingtonj and the Waterloo 
Column in Quex Park, come in sight 
in succession, and we reach at 

72 m. Margate. (Rte. 7.) 



ROUTE 2. 

LONDON TO DOVER, BY TUNBRIDGE, 
ASHFORD [HYTHE], AND FOLKE- 
STONE. THE CINQUE PORTS. 

{South-Eastern Railway,') 

*^* The quickest way to Tun- 
bridge and Dover is by the direct 
line through Sevenoaks (Rte. 8), 
avoiding Redhill. Distance from 
Charing Cross to Dover, via Seven- 
oaks, 76 m. ; via Redhill, 89 m. 

The S.E.R. Oo.*s trains start from 
the Charing Cross terminus, and 
call at Cannon-street and London 
Bridge. Thence they proceed by 
New Gross, Croydon, and Merstham, 
to Redhill, where the line, hitherto 
running S., sweeps round eastward 
in the direction of Kent, passes God- 
stone (Handbook for Surrey), and 
continues as straight as a Roman 
road to Ashford. 

4 m. beyond Godstone we enter 
the county of Kent. 1 m. farther 
we reach, 

33 m. (from Charing Cross) 

Edenbridge (Stat.). 

The town (Pop. 1891) lies S. 
^ m. ; it has a monthly corn-market, 
and chalybeate springs, probably as 
potent as those ofTimbridge Wells, 
but not so well known. The laige 
ch., mainly Perp., has some remains 
of painted glass, and a Brass to John 
Selyard, of Braated, 1558. 
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3nL SJEi. from the station, and par- 
tiallyseen from the rail on rt., is Hever 
CasUe (open to Yisitois on Wednes- 
days oi^jX interesting from its asso- 
ciations with Henry YIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, and quite as much so from 
its a^ording an excellent specimen 
ofthe later castellated mansion. The 
castle, which stands close by the 
river, forms a quadrangle of mo- 
derate size, with high-pitched roofs 
and gables, and is surrounded by a 
double moat, fed from the Eden. A 
gatehouse with 2 (restored) port- 
cullises forms the 8. front, and con- 
tains a large room, in which are 
some questionable Tudor relics, and 
some portraits of the Waldo &mily. 
The rest of the building is occupied 
as a fannhouse, but Ihe hall re- 
mains, and what are shown as Anne 
Boleyn's apartments, and the room 
in which ilome of Cleyes died. The 
first, however, have the date of 
1584 on the outside (all except the 
gatehouse seems to have undergone 
an Elizabethan renovation), and the 
second Anne died at Chelsea. There 
is the usual gallery in the roof 
of the N. front, and in the stair- 
case window is some stained glass 
with the arms of Boleyn, Butler, and 
Howard. The wooden stables, with 
the sleeping apartments above, are 
very cunous, and should be noticed. 
They are not later than the 15th 
cent. Fronting them is an open 
gallery, overlooking the castle bowl- 
ing-green. 

An earlier Castle was rebuilt, 
temp. Edw. III., by Sir William 
Havre of Hevre, near Northfleet, 
whose co-heir carried it to the Lords 
Cobham of Sterborough. It was 
hought by Sir Geoflfrey Boleyn, 
mercer, and Lord Mayor 37 Hen. VI., 
who began the present castle (the 
older building being apparently in 
a ruined state), which was completed 
by his grandson. Sir Thomas, father 
of Anne Boleyn, and afterwards Earl 
of Wilts. It is uncertain whether 
Anne Boleyn was bom at Hever; but 



she was certainly educated here, un- 
der the care of ner French " gouver- 
nante," Simonette, before she went 
to France in the train of the Princess 
Mary; and here subsequently the 
king often visited her during the 
troubled years of his courtship. Her 
first meetmg with Henry after her re- 
turn from Irance is said to haveiaken 
place in the Castle gardens. Several 
of Henry's letters are addressed to 
her here. " In order to remind you 
of my affection," he writes, "and be- 
cause I cannot be in your presence, 
I send you the thing which comes 
nearest that is possible, that is to say 
my picture, and the whole device, 
which you already know of^ set in 
bracelets, wishing myself in their 
place when it pleases you." On the 
death of the Earl of Wiltshire Henry 
seized Ihe estate and granted it for 
life to his repudiated wife Anne 
of Cleves, Queen Mary gave the 
manor to the Waldegraves, and it 
was sold in 1745 to Sir T. Waldo, 
with whose descendants it now re- 



Hever Churchy which stands on 
an adjoining hill, and is conspicuous 
by its lofty spire, is for the most 
part Dec., the Boleyn Chapel being 
late Ferp. In the S. wall of 
the tower is an arch with ogee 
canopy, under which is fixed an 
inscription, taken from a slab in 
the pavement below, for John de 
Cobham, 1399. In the Boleyn 
Chantry, on an altar-tomb, is tne 
fine brass of Sir Thomas, Anne 
Boleyn's father (d. 1538). Other 
Brasses are — Margaret Cheyne, 1419 
(good) ; and William Todde, 1585. 

A small inn in the village exhibits 
the figure of Henry VIII. as a sign. 
Hever roads bore a bad name. That 
they were ftdly equal in depth of 
mire to those of Sussex or the 
Weald appears from a tradition 
which asserts that Henry, riding 
over from Greenwich or Eltham, 
used often "to stick in the mud" 
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as he drew near the place after 
nightfall ; when he would blow his 
horn and summon the inmates of the 
Castle with torches to his assistance. 
The scenery about Hever is plea- 
sant, though not equal to that nearer 
Penshurst. 

IJ m. E. of Hever is Chiddingstone 
Castle^ anciently called High Street 
House, the residence of H. f). Streat- 
feild, Esq., whose family have been 
settled here since the reign of 
Henry VIII. The present castel- 
lated house is modem. Under the 
trees on the edge of the park, be- 
hind the village, is the so-called 
" Chiding-stone," said, though very 
questionably, to have given naine to 
the parish. It is a large, well-worn 
mass of sandstone, about 18 ft. high, 
and would certainly be no bad out- 
door "pulpit" or "judgment-seat,*' 
to which uses tradition has assigned 
it. Similar masses, however (be- 
side those at Tunbridge Wells), are 
found throughout all the sandstone 
district, as at West Hoathly and 
Hellingly in Sussex (the latter 
termed the " Amberstone *') — at both 
which places some sort of tradition 
is attached to them; and although 
they may possibly have been used 
by either Britons or Saxons, the 
rocks themselves are beyond all 
doubt in their natural position. 

CIiiddingstoTie Cliurch is in the 
village adjoining the park. The 
tower is Perp., but the church 
itself has some Dec. portions. It 
contains many monuments of the 
Streatfeilds ; some of them iron slabs 
resembling those of Sussex. In the 
neighbourhood is Stonewall Park (E. 
W. Meade Waldo, Esq.). 

There are some picturesque tim- 
ber houses in the village, including 
a quaint old inn. Boar Place aim 
BoreshiU in this parish are said to 
be so named from the wild boars 
which anciently haunts this great 
forest district. 



38 m. Penshubst (Stat), nearly 2 
m. N. of Penshurst village and Place. 

2 m. N.E. is Leigh (in the ver- 
nacular "Lye") Churchy which has 
a Brass of a female, without name 
or date, not early, but of unusual 
character. The half figure rises 
from an altar-tomb, within which 
the body is seen, wrapped in a 
shroud. 

Adjoining is HaU Plcuie (S. Morley, 
Esq., M.P.), and the quiet retreat 
and pine-grove of- James Nasmyth, 
Esq., the Engineer, Hammerfield, 

} m. S., on the other side of the 
rly., is Bedleafy celebrated under 
a former owner (Mr. Wells) for its 
pictures, which are now dispersed, 
and for the beauty of its gardens, 
which remain. The views from the 
grounds are very striking. Bemark 
the picturesque cottages built by 
Mr. Wells near the park gates. 

A pleasant, tree-shadowed road, 
1} m., leads to one of the great 
Kentish shrines — 

Penshurst Place (Lord De L'Isle). 

The fixed days for seeing the house 
are Monday and Saturday, but in the 
absence of the family it is shown at 
all times. The house has been care- 
fully ftstored by its owner. 

A footway enters the park oppo- 
site Bedleaf^ and from it a fine view 
is obtained of the grand old house 
with the church and village at its 
back. The building is of various 
dates and irregular plan ; but as the 
Sidneys invariably placed either an 
inscription or an heraldic escutcheon 
on every new building, the time at 
which each was erected is ascer- 
tained with certainty. It must be 
noted, however, that very exten- 
sive works of reparation have 
been effected, in good taste, since 
1840. 

The air of venerable antiquity 
which at once impresses the visitor 
as the grey walls of Penshurst appear 
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among their aheltering trees, is thus 
celebrated by Ben Jonson : — 

"Thoaart not, FenshTirst, l>uilt to envious 

show 
Of toQch or marble; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish'd pillars or a roof of gold : 
Tbua bast no lantern, whereof tales are 

told; 
Or stair, or courts; but stand'st an ancient 

pile. 
And (these grudged at) art reverenced the 

wtiile. 
Thon Joy'st in better marks, of soil, of air. 
Of wood, of water ; therein thou art fair. 
Tbou hast thy wallcs for health, as well as 

sport; 
Thy mount, to which the Dryads do resort, 
When Pan and Bacchus their high feasts 

have made 
Beneath the broad beech and tiie chestnut 

shade." 

The N. or main front has a gate- 
house, temp. Edw. VI.; the rest 
was rebuilt 1852. Grossing the 
great court, the picturesque out- 
lines of which will at once attract 
attention, we first enter the HaU. 
It was built by Sir John de Pulteney 
about 1341, and is perhaps the most 
ancient of its size remaining in the 
kingdom. The tracery in the win- 
dow-heads is of unusual design, 
known as "Kentish;" and should 
be compared with that at Chart- 
ham (Bte. 7), at Leeds Castle 
(Rte. 10), and in the hall of the arch- 
bishop's palace at Mayfield in Sus- 
sex {Hdbk, Sussex, Bte. 22a), all 
nearly of the same date. The open 
timber roof is of excellent design. 
The heai-th is central, with a massy 
brand-iron still remaining. The oak 
tables (ancient, though uncertain 
date) shoidd also be noticed. At one 
end is the Minstrels' Gallery, sup 
ported by a wainscot screen of later 
date than the hall, but of good de- 
sign. The bear and ragged staff, the 
badge of the Dudleys, is frequently 
repeated among its ornaments. 

Among the numerous great per 
sonages who have been entertained 
in this hall we may reckon James I., 
whose unexpected visit gave Jonson 
an opportunity for praising my Lady 
Sidney's good housekeeping — 
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** That found King Jamee, when bnntlsg lato 

this way. 
With his brave son, the prince ; they saw 

thy fires 
Shine bright on every hearth, as the desires 
Of thy Penates had been set on flame 
To entertain them ; or the country came, 
With all their zeal, to warm their welcome 

here. 
What great, I will not say, but, sudden 

cheer 
Didst thou then make them ! and what praise 

was heap'd 
On thy good lady, then \ who therein reap'd 
The Just reward of all her housewifery ; 
To have her linen, plate, and all things nigh, 
When she was far ; and not a room but 

dress'd 
As if it had expected such a guest ! " 

Through the screen were the usual 
communications with kitchen and 
buttery. The first has been de- 
stroyed, but there remains at this 
end of the hall a mass of building 
of 2 storeys of the same date as the 
hall itself. 

At the opposite end of the hall a 
door leads into the cellar, which is 
vaulted, with a range of arches down 
the centre. It is earlier than the 
haU, and apparently of the 18th 
cent. 

The fragments of armour once 
shown have been removed to the 
private apartments. They are the 
relics of a most noble collection, 
suits of the Sidneys from generation 
to generation, which disappeared 
about 50 years since : at which time 
also the greater part of the Sidney 
correspondence preserved in the Evi- 
dence Chamber found its way to the 
hands of London collectors, under 
the auspices of the ingenious Mr. 
Ireland, then a frequent visitor at 
Penshurst. Among the papers which 
still remain here, however, are 
several MS. treatises in the hand- 
writing of Algernon Sidney. 

A staircase, refitted, but perhaps 
not later than the hall, leads to the 
main suite of 6 rooms. The frimi- 
ture is partly EHzabethan, partly of 
the last cent. "The apartments," 
wrote Walpole (1752), "are the 
grandest I have seen in any of these 
old palaces. There are loads of por- 
c 
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traits, bnt most of them seem christ- 
eued by chance, like children at a 
foundling hospital." The pictures 
are still numerous. As they are un- 
dergoing re-arrangement (1876) the 
following particmars may not be 
exact. The most interesting are — 

Pagers Boom, — "Here," writes 
Walpole, " are four great curiosities ; 
I believe as old portraits as any 
existing in England — Fitzallen, Abp. 
of Canterbury ; Humphrey Stafford, 
1st Duke of Buckingham ; T. Went- 
worth; and John Foxle — all four 
wi& dates of commissions as 
Constables of Queenborough Castle " 
(Rte. 18.) "They are not very 
ill done. Six more are heads. Sir 
Edward Hobby, last but one of the 
Constables, is said to have collected 
these portraits." John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, Holbein, Duke 
of St. Albans, the son of Nell 
Gwyn. 

Queen ElizabeOiS Boom (the Aimi- 
ture of which is said to have been 
a present from the queen herself). 
Sir Philip Sidney, aged about 23, 
reading, with a staff of office in his 
hand, and his armour about him. 
His sister, Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke (engraved by Lodge), 
M, Garrard. 

• Algernon Sidney, leaning on a 
book labelled * Libertas ;' behind are 
the Tower and the executioner's axe. 
Bobert Dudley, ^ueen Elizabeth's 
Earl of Leicester : Gerard. Heniy 
Bich, Earl of Holland: Vandyck. 
Bobert Earl of Leicester, 1632 : 
Vandyck. Philip Lord Lisle (fine) ; 
Vandyck. Barbara Gamage, Coun- 
tess of Leicester, 1596, and six chil- 
dren ; veiy curious : artist unknown. 
George III. : Gainsborough. Queen 
Charlotte : id. 

Many relics of the Sidnevs : the 
bust of Algernon, a series of minia- 
ture portraits, with locks of their 
hair. 

Tapestry JJoom. — Edward VI.: 
Holbein. Sir Henry Sidney, father 
of Sir Philip. Lady Dorothy Percy, 



Countess of Leicester, mother of 
Algernon Sidney, and her sister 
Lady Lucy Percy, Countess of 
CarUsle. Nell Gwyn as Venus : Lely. 

The GaUery.—ljady Mary Dudley, 
mother of Sir Philip. Algernon 
Sidney. Hubert Languet, the friend 
and correspondent of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Dorothea Sidney (Waller's 
Sacharissa): Vandyck. The same 
Dorothea Sidney as Countess of 
Sunderland: Hoskens. Sir William 
Sidney, to whom Penshurst was 
given by Edward VI : Lucas de 
Heere. Sir Philip Sidney, and his 
brother Bobert, 1st Earl of Leicester 
of this line ; very curious and inter- 
esting. Sir Philip is about 16, the 
vounger brother 13 or 14. " Sidney's 
keen look " is very marked in this 
picture. 

Among the other pictures remark 
a Head of Christ and a Madonna, 
attributed to Simone Memmi, 1340 ; 
and a Halt of Cavaliers : Wouver- 
mans. 

The apartments inhabited by the 
family are in the W. front, and over- 
look a very beautiful garden. 

Over the porch is a small woins- 
cot-lined room, of whic^ the panels 
are well designed. Its oaken book- 
cases and reading-desks are temp. 
Jas. I. 

Beside the great court, the S. 
side of the hall, and a view in the 
inner couri, E. of the Buckingham 
wing, should be noticed for their 
fine architectural groupings. In this 
inner court is a bell, hanging in a 
wooden frame-work, with the in- 
scription, " Bobert Earl of Leicester 
at Penshurst, 1649." 

Penshurst owes its chief celebrity 
to the Sidneys, its latest grantees. 
As early as Edward I. it was the 
residence of Sir Stephen de Pen- 
chester, whose effigy is seen in the 
church. Sir John de Pulteney em- 
battled the house, 15 Edw. III. 
(1341)i and it afterwards passed to 
the Bohuns, Huinphrey Dtike of 
Gloucester^ and thb FfineS; 6 Bdw. 
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VI. it was granted to Sir \^liam Sid- 
ney, who commanded a wing of the 
anny at Flodden, and already had a 
house in the parish. His son. Sir 
Henry Sidney, Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, married Mary, daughter and 
finally heiress of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, their eldest son, is supposed to 
have been bom here 24th Nov. 1554. 
He left only a daughter. His sister 
Mary, celebrated in the 'Arcadia' 
and in Jonson's famous epitaph — 

" Uoderneath this marble hearse 
Lies, the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 
Deatli I ere thou hast slain another, 
T^am'd, and fair, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee," — 

married Henry Earl of Pembroke. 
Sir Robert Sidney, Philip Sidney's 
next brother, was created Viscount 
Lisle and Earl of Leicester. He 
married Barbara Gamage, of Gla- 
morganshire. He died here, 1626, 
and has a tomb in the church. 
Robert, 2nd Earl, married Dorothy 
Percy, and was father of Dorothy, 
Waller's Sacharissa, who married, 
1st, Robert Earl of Sunderland, 
and 2nd, Bobert Smith of Bid- 
borough. Her brother was Ale/er- 
turn Sidney, beheaded 1683. Her 
great-nephew, Jocelyn, was 7th and 
last Earl. Tbe estate eventually, 
by a daughter, passed to the Perrys, 
whose heiress married Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, ancestor of the present 
possessor, whose father assumed 
the name of Sidney, and was created 
Lord De L'lsle. Anne, a natural 
daughter of Earl Jocelyn, married 
Str^tfeild of Chiddingstone, and 
had the Glamorgan estates which 
came with Barbara Gamage. This 
brief sketch will explain most of the 
inscriptions, arms, and pictures. 

The scenery of the Parh, once 
much more extenMte, should be ex- 
plorfed at leidilre. After long neglect, 
it is regttihilig much ttf its ancient 
dignity, and much bf its former ex- 
tent, lan^ fotmerl jr disporked hirtin^ 



been restored to it, so that it now 
approaches nearly its original size. 
"The park is forlorn," wrote Wal- 
pole : '* instead of Saccharissa's cipher 
carved on the beeches, I should 
sooner have expected to have foimd 
the milkwoman's score." To most 
visitors Penshurst will now suggest 
feelings very different from those 
with which Walpole regarded it. 
The thoroughly English character 
of Sir Philip Sidney — a character 
which has been more or less dis- 
played by the noblest of his fellow- 
countrymen from the days of the 
Black Prince to those of Inkerman 
and Delhi, and to which, jEbt more 
than to his learning, he is indebted 
for his lasting reputation, found but 
little favour at Strawberry Hill. (See 
Walpole's curious letter to David 
Hume, July, 1758.) Very differently 
writes Soutiiey : — 

"... Tread 
As with a pilgrim's reyerential thoughts 
The groves of PenshniBt. Sidney here was 

bom. 
Sidney, than whom no greater, braver man 
His own deli^tftil genius ever feign'd 
Illustrating the groves of Arcady 
With courteous courage and with loyal love." 

If the * Arcadia* was not actually 
written here, many of its descrip- 
tions may have been suggested by 
the surrounding country, which stiU 
displays the ** accompaniable soli- 
tarinesse " so greatly loved by the 
hero of Zulphen. The picture of 
Laconia might still pass K)r that of 
Penshurst and its neighbourhood. 
"There were hils which gamirfied 
their proud heights with stately 
trees; humble vallies whose base 
estate seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers ; medowes 
enamelled with all sorts of eie-plea»- 
ing flowers; thickets, which being 
lined with most pleasant shade were 
witnessed so too, by the cheerAill 
disposition of many well-tuned birds : 
each pasture stored with shee|) feed- 
ing with sober security, while Hib 
pretty lambs with bleating oratory 
craved the dammes comfort : h^re a 
c 2 
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shepheards boy piping, as though 
hee should never be old; there a 
yong shepheardess knitting, and 
withal singing, and it seemed that 
her voyce comforted her hands to 
worke, and her hands kept time to 
her voice-music. As for the houses 
of the coimtrey (for many houses 
came imder their eye), they were all 
scattered, no two being one by 
th' other, and yet not so ferre.off as 
that it barred mutuall succour; a 
shew, as it were, of an accompaniable 
solitarinesse, and of a civill wild- 
nesse." — Arcadia, lib. i. 

The best points of view are gained 
in the line of the long avenue from 
Penshurst to Leigh. The scene 
from a bam near the Leigh end of the 
avenue should especially be noticed. 
The venerable beeches of Sacha- 
ris8a*8 Walk are also to be visited. 
They are commemorated in Waller's 
lines : — 

«* Ye lofty beeches ! tell this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart ! 

While in this park I sing, the listenhig deer 
Attend my passion, and foi^t to fear. 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the 
same." 

And directly in front of the gateway 
four stunted limes mark the site of 
Barbara Gatnage^s Bower, once a 
woody coppice praised by Ben Jonson 
for its never-failing supply of ** sea- 
soned deer." 

Bears Oak, above the large pond 
called Lancup Well (and lAticup by 
the natives), is said to be the tree 
referred to by Waller— 

" Goe, boy, and carve this passion on the 
bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred 

mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth "~ . . . 

Near the "lofty beeches " toow the 
heronry of which the colonists are 
now established at Cobham in Kent. 
(Bte. 3.) 

"^"^ot far from Penshurst Place is 



Penshurst Church, which has been 
restored by Sir G. G. Scott, chancel 
and the Sidney chantry rebuilt. It 
was rebuilt in a debased Gothic; 
but some parts of the interior eeem 
portions of the older structure. In 
the ch. are a part of the effigy of 
Sir Stephen de Penchester, temp. 
Edw. I., and some monuments witii 
effigies of the Sidneys. Brass : Paul 
Iden, 1514. There is an inscription 
recording Margaret Sidney, d. 1558, 
infant daughter of Sir Henry, and 
sister of Sir Philip; and a small 
brass cross for " Thos. Bullayen, son 
of Sir T. Bullayen :" no date. There 
is also a modem Brass to the 
memory of the first Lord Har- 
dinge. Built into the interior wall 
of tiie tower are two stone coflSn- 
lids, found under the N. aisle. 
One displays in relief the upper 
part of a female figure in the 
attitude of prayer, cUnging to a 
floriated Greek cross ; the face has 
great expression. On the other 
coffin-lid is a floriated Latin cross. 
Algernon Sidney is believed to be 
buried here, but he has no monu- 
ment. The eminent Dr. Hammond 
was rector here from 1633 to the 
sequestration in 1643, and resided 
in the present rectoiy. Sir John 
Temple had married his sister ; and 
their son, William Temple, the ^ture 
statesman, was educated by his uncle 
at Penshurst until the sequestration, 
when he was sent to school at Bishop's 
Stortford. 

There are some old houses in the 
village worth notice (particularly a 
15th-cent. timber one, at the en- 
trance to the ch.-yard), and the Inn, 
the Leicester Arms (where carriages 
may be hired), affords comfortable 
accommodation. 

Hever Oastle is 2 m. distant. 

i m. S. is South Park (Lord 
Hardinge). From the hill on which 
the house stands are fine views to- 
ward the ridge of Tunbridge Wells. 

In the churchyard of Fordcombe 
Green, 1} m. S.E. of South Park, 
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mider an unpTetending tomb, repose 
the lemains of the £st Lord Har- 
dinge, fiiend of ** the Great Duke," 
and Governor-General of India, who 
died here, 1856. 



ToTBRiDOE Junct. Stat. Hence 
railways diverge on rt. to Tnnbridge 
Wells and Hastings (Hdik, SwBex, 
Bte. 15); and 1. (N.) to London 
direct by Sevenoaks (Rte. 8). Tun- 
bridge is 42^ m. from London vid 
Bedhill, and 29^ m. vi6 Sevenoaks. 

Tnnbridge (Pop. 8209. Inns: 
Bose and Grown ; Bull) is built on 
ground rising from the banks of the 
Medway, which here divides into 
several branches and winds round 
toward the N. The spire of St. 
Stephen's, a modem Dec. ch., first 
catches the eye on leaving the 
station. The Checquers Inn^ m the 
High Street, is an excellent speci- 
men of an old Kentish timbered 
house. There are others of similar 
character. 

Adjoining the principal bridge over 
the Medway is the chief manu&ctor^ 
of Tunhridge ware, the best speci- 
mens of which find their way to 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Near the N. end of the town is 
the Grammar Sc^iool (a handsome 
Gothic building, with Chapel de- 
tached), founded in 1553 by Sir 
Andrew Judd, a native of Tun- 
bridge, who bequeathed lands for 
its support in trust to the Skin- 
ners' Company. The revenues are 
now very considerable. 16 exhibi- 
tions, of 1002. a-year each, are at- 
tached to this school, tenable at 
either Universily, beside 12 others 
of less value. Among the remark- 
able scholars was Sir Sidney Smith, 
of Syrian reputation. The school 
was rebuilt in 1865 by Bumell, of 
native sandstone ; the style E. E. 
The arms on the front are those of Sir 
Andrew Judd (the boars' heads) and 
the Skinners' Company (fleurs-de- 
lys). From the playground there is 



a very good view over the surround- 
ingcountry. 

The Churchy large and old, has 
been sadly disfigur^. It was granted 
by Boger de Clare, temp. I^n. II., 
to the Knights Horoitallers. The 
tower and nave are Dec. with some 
Perp. additions. The chancel has 
on either side two small round- 
headed windows, high in the wall, 
which ma^be early Norm. Within 
are mutilated effigies of Sir Anthony 
Denton and wife, temp. Jas. 1. 
Many De Clares were interred here, 
but have no memorials remaining. 

The remains of the CkuHe stand 
on the Medway, near the centre of 
the town, close to the Crown. It is 
included in the grounds of a private 
house, now a Military School. A 
card to visit the ruins on Saturdays 
may be obtained from Mr. Snelling, 
bookseller, opposite the Crown. The 
entrance is across a filled-up moat 
and through a noble square Gaie- 
Ttouse^ flanked by 4 round towers at 
the angles, of great size and tole- 
rably perfect. Note the excellence 
of the masonry ; the durability of 
the very soft stone; the holes for 
the pivots of the drawbridge, much 
higher than ususd ; the extraordinary 
number of perforations in the vault ; 
above, the state-room, with large and 
handsome windows ; and generally, 
the various mouldings and enrich- 
ments, rare in castellated buildings, 
and showing this to be of the Early 
Dec. period, 1280-1300. 

Beyond the gate-tower is the inner 
ward ; 1., beyond the modem house, 
is a wall with fragments of Norm, 
and E. E. work ; rt., forming a part 
of the enceinte of this ward is the 
so-called Norman Mound, on which 
stood the keep, covering an acre, 
100 ft. above the river, and 70 above 
the court. On its top is a shell of 
wall which may be Norm. A walk 
leads from this mound, along a thick 
curtain wall, to the upper storey of 
the gate-tower. Under this curtain 
is an arch, which seems to have been 
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a water-gate, by means of which 
boats could be brought from the 
Medway, along the moat, into the 
inner ward. The arrangement is 
peculiar and deserves examination. 

The keep-mound was probably the 
work of Richard Fitzgilbert, who 
acquired the estate in exchange with 
Abp. Lanfranc, and established a 
jurisdiction over the ** leuca " or 
"lowy" of Tunbridge. The later 
earls added the gate-tower, and dug 
the outer moats, which include 6 or 
7 acres. 

The descendants of Fitzgilbert 
assumed the name of De Clare, and 
the castle descended with the other 
estates of that great house to the 
Audleys and Sta&ords. It was for- 
feited by the Duke of Buckingham 
to Bichard III., and afterwaids at 
various times regranted to Dudley 
Duke of Northumberland, Cardinal 
Pole, and Carey Lord Hunsdon. It 
is now the propertv of Lord Stafford, 
a representative of its ancient owners. 
A modem house has been added, 
which is now occupied as an aca- 
demy, but the ruins may be seen on 
application. 

The Castle was besieged and taken 
by Henry III. before the battle of 
Lewes; Gilbert de Clare, its then 
owner, having joined the paxty of 
the barons. His ancestor, Kichard 
de Clare, was one of the chief oppo- 
nents of King John. 

The lords of Tunbridge were here- 
ditary chief butlers and stewards of 
the Abps. of Canterbury, and at- 
tended their enthronization feasts in 
great state. At their termination 
they claimed the right of remaining 
three days in one of the Archbp.'s 
manors " ad sang^nem minuen- 
dam," — a process looked forward to 
as necessary after the streams of 
hippocras and malvoisie set flowing 
in the hall at Canterbury. The 
earls, however, may have had their 
own wine-vats nearer home, for 
Hasted asserts that a vineyard ex- 
isted, at the castle when be wrote. 



** from which quantities of exceeding 
good and well-flavoured wine was 
produced." This was planted by a 
Mr. Hooker toward the middle of 
the last century, who, while thus 
appropriating the enclosure, buUt the 
present dwelling-house with part of 
the ruins. ** We honoured the man 
for his taste," wrote Walpole, who 
ought rather to have condemned 
his Vandalism ; *' not but that we 
wished the committee at Strawberry 
HiU were to sit upon it, and stick 
cypresses amon^ the hollows. But, 
alas! he sometimes makes 18 sour 
hogsheads, and is going to disrobe 
the ' ivy-mantled tower ' because it 
harbours birds.'* 

Nesu-ly on the site of the railway 
station was a priory of Fremonstra- 
tensian Canons, founded by Bichard 
de Clare, temp. Hen. II. Its few re- 
mains were entirely destroyed during 
the construction of the line in 1840. 

Sevenoaks and Knole (Rte. 8) can 
be conveniently visited from Tun- 
bridge by rail, 7 m., but the road 
over Biver Hill is a very pleasant 
one, and has fine views. 

Hadlow Church, 3i m. N.E., was 
attached to the preceptory of Hos- 
pitallers in West Peckham, the ad- 
joining parish. In it is a monu- 
ment for Sir John Rivers and wife, 
temp. Jas. I. 

Hadlmo Castle (B. Bodger, Esq. 
— it is entirely modem) is rendered 
conspicuous by its lofty prospect 
tower of stone and brick, seen from 
the railway, N., after leaving Tun- 
bridge. 

SomerhiU (Julian Goldsmid, Esq., 
M.P.), 1^ m. S., a large James I. 
house, stfuids in Ihe S. Frith, and was 
a favourite haunt of the courtiers 
during the visits of Charles II. to 
Tunbridge Wells. It was then the 
property of Lady Muskerry, the 
"Babylonian Princess" of Gram- 
mont's Memoirs. The house waa 
built 1624 by Richard de Burgh, Earl 
of Clanrickwde and Baron SomerhiU. 
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An earlier mansion Iiere bod belong- 
ed to Sir if. Walsingham, whose 
daughter and heiress conveyed it to 
her Ist husband, Sir Philip Sidney. 
The present house was gi*anted by 
Cromwell to President BriSishaw " in 
return for his great service to his 
country." " There is now," says Wal- 
pole, who made a pilgrimage to So- 
merhill in 1752, " scarce a loaA to it. 
The paladins of those times were 
too valorous to fear breaking their 
necks; and I much apprehend that 

La Mouscry* and the fair Mar 
demoiselle Hamilton must have 
mounted their palfreys and rode 
behind their gentlemen-ushers upon 
pillions to the Wells. . . . The house 
is little better than a farm ; but has 
been an excellent one, and is entire, 
though out of repair. ... It stands 
high, commands a vast landscape 
beautifully wooded, and has quan- 
tities of large old trees to shelter 
itaelf, some of which might be well 
spared to open views." Koads have 
been mended; and Somerhill,restored 
and enlarged by Jeflfrey Wyatville, 
is now a most picturesque object from 
whatever point it comes into sight. 

The Church of Pembury, 1 m. S.E. 
beyond Somerhill, has some Norm, 
portions ; there is also a good 
modern church, built by the 2nd 
Marquis Camden. 

From Tunbridge the rail passes 
through a richly wooded country, 
having on N. the Quarry Hills and 
on S. the hills of the Weald, to 
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34Jm. Paddook Wood Junction, 
properly Parrox Wood, a hamlet of 
Brenchley, where a neat village, 
with church and schools, has sprung 
up smoe the formation of the line. 

A line here branches oflf, 1., to 
Maidstone, 10 m. 

London to Dover continued. 

Brenchley, 2J m. S. of Paddock- 
wood Stat., has a ch. with lofty 



square tower ; there are also a few 
good timbered houses now used as 
cottages. A tree known as the 
" Umbrella Tree" on the top of the 
hiU above the village, and 350 ft. 
above the sea, is the landmark of 
all this district. 

At Nuffield, 2 m. on the road to 
Pembury, a Ch. has been recently 
built. 

39 m. Marden (Stat.). The CL, 
close to the line, is of some interest, 
and remains, as yet, untouched by 
** restorers." 3 m. N. is LinUm Place 
(Viscount Holmesdale, M.P.). In the 
Ch. of Linton are some good monu- 
ments by Bailey for members of the 
Cornwallis family. (See Rte. 6, Ex- 
cursion (e) from Maidstone.) 

41} m. Staflehubstt (Stat.) {Inn: 
South-Eastem Hotel) ; good convey- 
ances may be had here. Coach 4 
times a day to and from Cranbrook, 
6 m. The town is } m. S. The ch. 
stands on rising ground, whence a 
fine view into the Weald is gained. 
Staplehurst Place (H. Hoare, Esq.) 
is a fine timber mansion ; as has 
been Great FuUer Souse, but this 
last is now divided into labourers' 
tenements, and is fast falling into 
ruin. 

At Frittenden, 2 m. S.E., is a 
good Perp. cli. with lofty spire, 
restored by Hussey for the rector. 
Rev. E. Moore. 

44S m. Hbadoorn (Stat.). 

The Ch., i m. W., is Perp., with 
some fragments of stained glass. 
The panelled roof, the font, and some 
carved bench-ends, deserve notice. 
In the churchyard is an enormous 
oak, 40 ft. in circumference, the upper 
branches 9f which have perished; 
local tradition gives it the age of 
1000 years. The village contains 
many old timbered houses, and 
there are some picturesque points on 
the stream of the Beult. 

At Mottenden, 2 m. N. of stat., was 
the first house of Crouched (crossed) 
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temp. Hen. VII. Adjoining is Cole 
mU (R. Darell, E»q.), the seat, 
since the reign of Henry IV., of 
the Darells, one of the few remaining 
Roman Catholic families of Kent. 

Chart is recorded in Domesday as 
possessing a vineyard of ** three 
arpents." It may be remarked that 
the soil much resembles that of the 
champagne districts about Epemay, 
though a competition is hardly to 
be recommended. 

, The tower of Egerton Church 
(2 m. W. of Little Chart;) is marked 
as one of the boundaries of the 
Weald. It stands high on the Quarry 
Hills, at the back of which rises the 
chalk, and looks out far over the 
wooded district to the S. 

The low range of hills, N., now ap- 
proaches nearer the line, which at 

55} m. reaches Ashfobd JuNcnoK 
Stat. 

1. is the branch line to Canterbury 
Ramsgate, and Margate. (Rte. 7.) 

rt. the branch which, skirting 
Romney Marsh, runs by Appledore 
and Rye to Hastings. (fidJw. Sussex, 
Rte. 16.) 

This is the principal "repairing" 
station on the South-Eastem Railway, 
and the groxmd adjoining the line is 
covered with extensive workshops. 
A miserable suburb, called South 
Ashford, has also sprung up, part of 
which, being often flooded by the 
Stour, bears the well-deserved name 
of " the Dismal Swamp.*' 

Ashford, although of some size 
(Pop. 8458 — Inn: the Saracen's 
Head), and impoi-tant as the junc- 
tion of 3 lines of railway, contains 
nothing to attract the tourist ex- 
cept the Church (restored), the fine 
Perp. tower of which is conspicuous. 
This, which has been too flat- 
teringly compared with the Bell 
Harry Tower of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, was built by Sir John JFogge, 
of Repton, temp. Edw. IV., who 
also rebuilt, or restored, the en- 
tire church, the greater part of which 



Friars established in England, temp. 
Hen. III., and at the Dissolution 
granted to Sir A. Aucher. There 
are no remains; but the name is 
preserved by a farmhouse. The 
mars were famous for their Miracle 
play acted in the ch. on Trinity- 
Sunday. 

50 m. Plucklet (Stat.). {Inn: 
Dering Arms.) The village, which 
contains many good houses, stands on 
a hill, 1 m. N. The large and hand- 
some Church is E. E., with Dec. and 
Perp. windows inserted. (One in the 
Surrenden chancel is filled with 
early German glass of some interest.) 
The ch. is said to have been built by 
Rich, de Pluckley, temp. Hen. II. 
Brasses, Richard Malemayns, 1440; 
" Julyen Deryng, gentylwoman," 
1526. From the ch.-yd. is an exten- 
sive view over the Weald, the ch. of 
Groudhurst being very conspicuous. 
i m. E. of the ch. is Surrenden Bering 
(Sir E. C. Dering, Bart.), the an- 
cient seat of the Derings, to whom 
it came by marriage (through the 
heiresses of the families of Pluckley, 
Surrenden, and Haute) in the latter 
half of the fifteenth centy. The house, 
a modem structure, contains, among 
other valuable records, the celebrated 
Surrenden Charters, which extend 
into the Saxon period, some of which 
have been printed and well illus- 
trated by the Rev. L. B. Larking in 
the Arch. Card, A great part of the 
collection formed by Sir E. Dering 
at the period of the Commonwealth 
came into the possession of the late 
Sir T. Phillipps, of Middle Hill. 

Little Chart, 1 m. N., has a Ch. with 

Portions from E. E. to late Perp. 
'here are some fragments of stained 
glass. In the N. aisle is the effigy 
of an armed knight with collar of 
SS— one of the Darell family, to 
whom this aisle belongs. It is en- 
closed witii a Perp. screen of wood. 
The towers of this ch., of Eger- 
ton, and of Charing, are said to 
-e been built by Sir John Darell, 
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is of this date. The tomb of Sir 
John Fogge remains in the chancel, 
but without its brasses ; over it is 
snBpended his hehnet, weighing 
16^ lbs.. On the pavement is the 
much mntilated Brass of Eliza- 
beth wife of David de Strabolgie, 
Earl of Athole (1375): she mar- 
ried secondly John Malma^rns of 
Kent : hence her interment in this 
ch. Here are also some elaborate 
16th-century monuments for the 
Smythes of Westenhanger (ancestors 
of the late Viscount Strangford), 
which deserve notice. 

Ashford is indebted to Shakspeare 
for the honour of figuring as the 
native place pf the *' headstrong 
Kentish man, John Cade of Ashford 
('Henry VI./ Part II.). Hall, who 
describes him as of a " goodly stature 
and pregnant wit," calls him only 
*' the lusty Kentish captain." 

Hoihfield, U m. N.W., contests with 
Heathfield, in Sussex, the honour of 
having been the place at which 
Jack Cade was killed by the Sheriff 
Iden. **Jack Cade's Field "is still 
shown adjoining Hothfield Place (Sir 
H.J.Tuflon). Sussex however seems 
to have the better claim. {Hdbh, 
Sussex, Rte. 16.) 

Godintan (J. L. Toke, Esq.) adjoin- 
ing Hothfield Place, passed to the 
Toke family by intermarriage, temp. 
Hen. VII. The house, an interest- 
ing red-brick Tudor mansion, little 
altered, contains much good oak- 
canring and stained glass, and some 
ancient andirons. The chestnuts in 
the park should be noticed. Nicholas- 
Toke, of Godinton (d. 1680), like his 
predecessor in this parish William 
Shaipe, survived 5 wives, and, ac- 
cordmg to the family tradition, 
walked to London at the age of 93 
to seek a sixth, but died before find- 
ing her. This veteran's portrait re- 
mains in the hall, and he has a Brass 
at Great Chart (Bte. 11). 

In WiUeshormgh Church (restored), 



2 m. E., are several Deo. sedilia, some- 
what resembling those at Lenham 
(Rte. 10) and Corhampton (see Hand- 
book for Hants) : they are figured 
in Ghss. Arch. A tradition in the 
family of Masters, long resident here, 
and one of whom was Queen Eliza- 
beth's physician, is said to have 
famished the plot for Otwa/s 
tragedy of * The Orphan.' 

Beyond Ashford the undulating 
lines of the chalk hills soon become 
yisible, N. ; but the railway does not 
yet leave the greensand. 

60 m. Smeetth (Stat.). 

The village is 2 m. E. N. of the 
station is Mersham Hatch (Sir W. 
Knatchbull, Bart.), the seat of the 
K. family from the time of Henry 
VII. Mersham Ch. contains, among 
other memorials of that fieunily, a fine 
monument to Sir N. E. (1636). The 
painted glass in the W. window is 
curious, and deserves notice. 

Smeeth Church contains Norm, 
portions, especiallv a fine chimcel 
arch with enriched mouldings. In 
this parish was Scott's HaU, the 
ancient seat of the Scotts, a fEunily 
claiming descent from William de 
Balliol,7e 8coU. Sir Thomas Scott, 
the head of this house, was appointed 
leader of the Kentish forces at the 
time of the Armada, and so diligent 
and popular was he, that he sent 
4000 men to Dover the day after 
receiving the Council's letters. Regi- 
nald Scott, author of the ' Discoverie 
of Witchcraft* (first published in 
1584), was of this family. The man- 
sion has disappeared, but the site is 
known. 

Brahoume Church (restored: the 
chancel by Sir G. G. Scott, and the 
rest by Christian), among the low 
hills (2 m' N.E. of Smeeth), where 
are many monuments of the Scotts, has 
a remarkable stone erection against 
the S. wall of the chancel. It is about 
the usual height of an altar, but is 
much smaller. Cut on the stone on 
the top is a cross enclosed in a 
Q 3 
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circle, and 3 sides of a parallelo- 
gram rt. and 1. At the back is a 
low-arched canopy, under which is 
a shield which has been painted. 
It is apparently late Dec, and has 
been called a credenqe-table ; more 
probably it marks the place where the 
heart of some impoi^ant personage 
was deposited, like the tabernacle 
at Leybome near Maidstone {see 
Kte. 6) : it is too high for a seat. 
In the N. wall of the chancel is a 
small window of very early stained 
glass. Six fine Brakes (ranging from 
1434 (?) to 1528) have been relaid: 
they are mostly of the fiimily of 
Scott, and the great Scott tomb occu- 
pies the place of the altar. With the 
arms of Scott are impaled those of 
Gower (on a chevron, 3 leopards* 
heads) which are identical with the 
bearings on the tomb of Gower the 
poet in St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
who on the strength of this evidence 
is claimed as a Kentish worthy. (See 
-ircfc. Cant., vol. vi.) In the ch.-yd. 
was formerly an old yew-tree, 59 
feet in circumference, mentioned by 
Evelyn (Disc, on Forest Trees, 1664); 
it has disappeared nearly a century, 
, but De Gandolle, judging from some 
fragments that had been preserved, 
ascribed to it an age of 3000 years. 
(Longeo, des Arhres, p. 65.) The 
yews of the Kentish churchyards 
are many of them of extreme age 
and size (as at Stowting,po8^) ; and it 
has been suggested that they mark 
ancient religious sites which were 
Christianised by the building of the 
ch. Notice in the church3rard a 
long ridge, which marks the burial- 
place of a large number of the suf- 
terers from the Walcheren expedition. 
Several of the regiments, on their 
return, were encamped on Braboume 
Leas, where fever made terrible havoc 
among them. 

A remarkable conical hill in this 
parish, called " Collier's Hill," seen 
ft. from the rail, has a large pond 
on its top, which is said never to 
become dry. 



[The Church of Aldin^on (2 m. S , 
of Smeeth Stat.) is B. B., with Perp. 
tower. It was given by Archbp. 
Warham to Erasmus in 1511. He 
resigned it the next year, receiving 
a pension of 20L per annum from ite 
revenues. The carved oak stalls in 
the ch. deserve notice. The tower, 
which is stiU without battlements, is 
a landmark to the whole district. 
Aldington Court (now a farm-house) 
adjoining the ch., is built on the 
site of the ancient palace of the Abp. 
It still retains the remains of the 
chapel, and 2 large 2-light windows 
of the 14th cent., and there are 
traces of the park and fishponds. — 
(/. JET. Parker.) 

Court-airStreet is a hamlet in the 
parish of Lymne, about 1 m. B. of 
A. Ch. The chapel to which it gave 
name was the scene of the prophecies 
and ecstasies of Elizabeth Barton, 
the Nun of Kent, whose revelations 
against the divorce of Catherine of 
Arragon formed so remarkable an 
episode in the history of that period. 
Among those implicated in this im- 
posture were the rector of Aldington, 
and several monks of Christ Church, 
— ^Archbp. Warham himself hardly 
escaping the charge of conniving at 
it. Some wall fragments still mark . 
the site of the chapel, which stood 
below a ridge of wooded ground 
that stretches E. as far as Hythe, 
and overlooks the marshes. The sea 
view is very striking. 

Court-at-Street is also known as 
Belerica,QXi<l has traditions of ancient 
greatness, which are probably due to 
its vicinity to Lymne. It stands on 
the Roman road which ran from 
Lymne io Pevensey (Anderida), the 
straight course of which, along the 
high ground,at once betraysits origin. 
" Remains of Roman settlements are 
discovered all along, on both sides of 
the road, which seems to have been 
bordered with villas." — Wright.^ 

63| m. Wbstenhanger (Stat.). (A 
branch railway rund to Hythe, 3 J m. 
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S.E., and thence to Sandgate ; and 
it is in contemplation to extend it 
on to Folkestone, with the view of 
bringing Folkestone into more direct 
commiinication with London. If the 
tourist likes to walk to Hythe he 
may conveniently take either Lymne 
or Saltwood in his way.) 

Adjoining the station, W., among 
some fine old walnut-trees, are the 
remains of the ancient mansion of 
Westerihanger^ a good example of the 
fortified manor-house of the 14th 
cent. It is surrounded by a broad 
moat, enclosing a quadrangle, the 
walls of which were defended by 9 
towers, alternately square and round. 
Of these towers, 3 only remain ; and 
the interior buildings have all but 
disappeared, a farm-house having 
been built on part of the site. The 
round dovecot tower at the N.B. 
angle has holes for 500 pigeons, and 
is curious. The centi-al tower ^a 
square one) of the 3 remaining is 
called Fair Bosamond's, from a 
tradition that the ** Bosa Mundi " 
bad her bower here before her re- 
moval to Woodstock. A long 
gallery adjoining the tower, now 
destroyed, was called her " pri- 
son." The single confirmation of 
this tradition is the fact that the left 
band of a statue grasping a sceptre 
— "a position peculiar to Henry 
II.," says Hasted, — ^but query? — was 
long since found in the ruins. The 
existing towers, however, are of later 
date, and are probably the work of 
Bertxam de Oriol, temp. Hen. III. 
The manor subsequently passed into 
tbe hands of the Poynings family, 
by one of whom, Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, the chapel and other parts of 
tbe mansion now destroyed were 
built, temp. Hen. VIII. It then 
lapsed to the crown; and Queen 
Elizabeth rested during one of her 
progresses ** at her own house at 
Westenhanger.'* In the register of 
St. Augustine^s, Canterbury, the 
manor is called " Le Hangre " {cmgra, 
Sax., a comer of land). It was sub- 



sequently divided into Osten and 
Westen Hanger. 

The ch. of Westenhanser, now long 
since destroyed, was, m the 16th 
cent., ecclesiastically united to the 
neighbouring ch. of Stanford (1 m. 
N.), in which the ancient font which 
belonged to Westenhanger is still to 
be found. (The landlord of the little 
inn at Stanford (the Drum) will be 
found a very serviceable guide for his 
locahty.) 

IHythe (the harbour. Sax.), Pop 
3383 (Inns: Swan; White Hart) 
one of the Cinque Ports, is, like the 
others, the successor of one of the 
Boman fortresses placed under the 
control of the Count of the Saxon 
shore. Portua LemaniB, the ancient 
castle and harbour, is more than 3 m. 
distant, the sea having gradually 
retired, first to West Hy&e, until the 
haven from, which the place is named 
has become quite silted up. 

Hythe exhibits many traces of 
ancient prosperity. Its harbour, 
which lay " strayt for passage owt 
of Boleyn" (ieZand), was greatly 
narrowed in Elizabeth's time, and 
soon became ail-but closed. There 
is now a waste of shingle, in some 
part a mile wide, between the town 
and the sea, but efforts are being 
made to establish a suburb on the 
shore, where handsome baths and 
some few houses have been erected. 
An Act has been passed for Dooha 
at Seabrook, between Hythe and 
Shorncliflf. The School of Musketry 
is established at Hythe, and the shore 
westward is thickly studded with 
rifle-butts, so that caution on the 
part of tiie explorer is absolutely 
necessary. 

The *Church, dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, stands on high ground com- 
manding a fine view (though a 
finer view is to be had a little higher 
up) of the sea and Bonmey Marsh, 
and well deserves a visit. It is 
mainly E. E. and Dec. The tower 
and S. transept were rebuilt toward 
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the middle of the last cent., and 
extensive restorations have been 
recently effected, including a good 
S. porch, over which is the mnni- 
ment-room of the corporation. The 
E. E. triple chancel still remains. 
The main chancel is raised by 8 
steps above the nave, and has a 
farther ascent of 8 to the altar. 
The view from the W. end is thus 
rendered very impressive. Bound 
the chancel is an arcade of Bethers- 
den marble, which is also used for 
the clustered shafts below. The 
mouldings and enrichments should 
be carefully noticed. There are 
no monuments of special interest, 
but one or two modem memorial 
windows deserve notice. A Norm, 
doorway in the external wall of the 
N. transept has lately been opened 
after having been long blocked up. 
An arch of like date exists in the S. 
aisle. 

In what is improperly called 
the crypt, imder the chancel, 
is an extraordinary collection of 
human skulls and bones, remind- 
ing the visitor of the Breton ossu- 
aries. Many of the skulls have 
deep cuts in them, and are thought 
to have become blanched by long 
lying on the searshore. Their age 
and date are altogether uncertain, 
nor can it be fairly assumed that 
they are the relics of any battle, in 
spite of the local hypothesis, which 
makes them the remains of Britons 
and Saxons, or of Saxons and Danes. 
Similar collections once existed at 
Folkestone and Upchurch, on a 
creek opening to the Medway. Mr. 
Wright has pointed out that no 
tradition with respect to the origin 
of the collection of bones at Hythe 
existed at the beginning of the last 
cent., and he suggests Ihat they may 
have come from a Saxon or Eoman 
cemetery, on which the original ch. 
may have been constructed. A more 
probable suggestion is, that they 
camo from the graveyards of the 4 
other chs. (SS. Bernard, Mary, Mi- 



chael, and Nicholas) which Hythe 
possessed prior to the Beformation. 

In the ch.^d. notice the gravestone 
of Lionel LuMn, a London coach- 
maker, who, in 1785, patented an 
" unimmergible boat," of which the 
present lifeboat is merely an im- 
provement. 

Like the other Cinque Ports, Hythe 
had 2 well-endowed hospitals, which 
still exist —iSiit. BarthoUmew's^ovaided 
1842 by Bp. Hamo of Bochester; 
and St. John*8, of unknown but early 
foundation, rebuilt 1802. 

The quarries of ^eensand near 
Hythe aboxmd in fossils. Fragments 
of an enormous marine saurian found 
here some years since are now in the 
British Museum. 

An excursion of some interest 
may be made from Hythe to Bonmey 
and Lydd. (Bte. 14.) 

The Boyal Military Canal (30 m. 
long), which begins somewhat E. of 
Hy&e, and crosses the marshes to 
Bye, was commenced in 1807, when 
the Martello towers along the coast 
were also erected. The canal was in- 
tended more for defence than for 
the conveyance of troops and stores, 
but for some years a packet-boat ran 
on it, and it is still used for the trans- 
port of road material, &c. An Act 
was passed in 1867 allowing the 
Secretary at War to dispose of it, 
and a project has been mooted to con- 
vert apart of its bed into a Bailway^ 
connecting Hythe with London by a 
line through the Weald. (Bte. 11.) 
Small houses, erected at intervals of 
about 2 m., are mostly occupied by 
pensioners of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, who act as "walksmen," and 
exercise a kind of supervision of the 
traflSc. There is a very picturesque 
walk by the side of the raised bank on 
the N., under flourishing elms, to 
West Hythe (1 m.) and Studfall, (U 
m. further) ; the tiew of the wooded 
height on which Lymne Gh. stands 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the wide extent of shingle, inter- 
spersed every here and there with 
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pools, in which many carious marsh- 
plants flourish, beyond which is seen 
the sea, with the Mariiello Towers, 
is one that will not easily be for- 



Of *SaUwood Castle, 1 m. N. of 
Hythe, there are considerable re- 
mains, and the site is sufficiently 
picturesque; low, wooded hills 
stretching away on either side, 
and the sea opening at the end 
of the valley m front. Within 
the outer walls, forming a long 
oval, was a broad deep moat, now 
dry, but originally fed from the 
Saltwood brook, which runs W. of 
the Gastle. Beyond the moat is 
the inner gatehouse, flanked by 
2 circular towers. The portcullis 
groove is visible over the arch. The 
gatehouse was the work of Abp. 
Courtenay, temp. Eich. II. ; and 
the shields above the entrance bear 
on one side the archbishop's coat 
alone, on the other that of Cour- 
tenay impaled with the see of Can- 
terbury. The circular flanking 
towers are perhaps a century earlier. 
This fine gate-tower has not been 
improved by its long use as a farm- 
house. The visitor should ascend 
to the top, for the sake of the view, 
which extends to the French coast, 
and is very striking. 

The inner court was surrounded 
by a lofty wall with turrets at inter- 
vals; and here were the principal 
apartments, remains of which still 
exist. The foundations of the cha- 
pel may be traced toward the centre 
of the court ; the remains on the S. 
side, usually pointed out as belonging 
to it, being probably those of a hall or 
aolar. Much of the castle was over- 
thrown in 1580 by an earthquake. 

Saltwood was granted to the see of 
Canterbury in 1026, by Healthegen, 
With the permission of King Knut 
(Kemble, Cart, 742). The castle was 
at first held by difierent knights under 
the archbishops, and Henry de Essex, 
Constable of England, is said to 
have rebuilt it temp. Hen. II. His 



lands were subsequently forfeited, 
and the king seized and retained the 
castle of Saltwood. It was claimed 
by Becket as among the ancient 
possessions of his see. Hence the 
great enmity displayed towards him 
by Randulf de Broc, who then held it. 
It was he who executed the orders for 
the banishment of Becket's relatives 
"with a barbarity beyond what was 
required." The De Brocs had the 
charge of the palace at Canterbury 
during the archbishop's absence, 
and one of them guided the knights 
through its passages on the evening 
of the murder, it was at Saltwood 
that the 4 knights assembled after 
landing separately at Dover and Win- 
chelsea, and here during the night 
(Dec. 28, 1170) the murder is said 
to have been concerted, the candles 
being extinguished, according to 
popular behefi since they feared to 
see each other's faces. Hence they 
rode to Canterbury along the Stone 
Street, and here was their first rest- 
ing-place after the murder. ( Stanley, 
Hist, Mem. 50.) King John restored 
the castle to the archbishops, one of 
whose residences it continued until 
Cranmer exchanged it for other 
lands with the Crown. It has since 
passed through various hands, and 
is now the property of Wm. Deedes, 
Esq., of Sandling. 

Saitwood Church (restored) is 
large and deserves a visit. The 
font is enclosed in a case of carved 
oak. JBra««e«; John Verien(c. 1370); 
Thomas Brokhill (1437); Dame 
Anne Muston (1496). 

Near Saltwood Green are the ruins 
of the old house of Brockhul, and of 
the small anqient chapel (now part 
of a neighbouring cottage) which 
belonged to it. This was the seat of 
an old family of that name. 

The road to L3rmne, 3 m., extends 
along a tract of high ground over- 
hanging the marshes, but is not pic- 
turesque until Lymne itself is nearly 
reached, when a very fine view sea- 
ward, extending over Dungeness to 
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Fairlight, opens suddenly. The 
ancient Castrum, known as StudfaU 
CasUe, by which name the tourist 
must inquire for it, occupies a wild 
and solitary position somewhat below 
the crest of this broken tract, at the 
point where it begins to turn land- 
ward. The ruins, though sca^rcely 
less interesting, are not so intel- 
li^ble at first sight as those of 
Bichborough or Reculver. The area 
(about 12 acres) is uneven and inter- 
sected by hedges ; and the visitor who 
desires to obtein a proper idea of the 
situation of the Gastrum, and of its 
relation to the haven, should walk 
down to the canal bank and thence 
look back upon it. 

The plan of the Castrum was more 
irregular than that of either of those 
just mentioned, owing no doubt to 
the form of the ground. The B. 
and W. sides were straight; that 
on the N. bent upwards in a semi- 
circular form. On the S., where it 
overlooked the harbour, there seems 
to have been no wall, as was also 
the case at Bichborough. Like the 
others, it had circular towers (at 
least 12 in number) at intervals in 
its line of wall. Nearly in the 
centre of the B. side was the De- 
cuman gate, flanked by 2 circular 
towers. There were many small 
postern entrances. The walls which 
are now best seen are the N. andW., 
large portions of which are yet 
standing. At the S.W. comer is the 
most perfect tower remaining (10 ft. 
high, 45 ft. circumference). The 
N. E. and W. sides have fallen out- 
wards in masses so conned as 
to render it difficult to trace their 
lines. This is the result of land- 
slips, to which this whole dis- 
trict is subject. Remark the trowel- 
marks on the mortar, and some 
circular perforations in a fragment 
of wall on the N.E. side, which were 
probably scafibld-holes, though it 
has been suggested that they were 
intended for conveying water. The 
fa/t|Qgstones and tUe bonding courses 



have suffered greatly in these parts of 
the wall ; but in the foundations and 
masses imcovered during the exca- 
vations in 1850 they were found per- 
fect. The stone used is that of the 
district, and the central mass of the 
wall is filled up with rough pieces. 
The whole works were as carefully 
finished as those of any modem 
edifice. 

The walls of Lymne were probably 
built at a late period of the Boman 
occupation, since many of the stones 
appear to have belonged to earlier 
buildings. In the Decuman g^ate 
part of an altar was discovered, 
bearing the inscription, " Prsfect. 
Glas. Brit.;" thus confirming the 
existence of an early company of 
"British Marines" (Classiarii Bri- 
tannici), which had been already 
guessed at by Mr. Boach Smith, from 
me letters 01. Br. on tiles found at 
Dover. Some few ornaments and 
weapons were also discovered, and 
some coins, the greater number be- 
longing to the Oonstantine family. 

Portus Lemanis is mentioned in 
all the early Itineraries ; and at the 
compilation of the Notitia was garri- 
soned by the Propositus Tuma^iensi- 
um, a body of soldiei-s from Toumay. * 

The river Lymne or Lemanis, the 
Sax. Limene, has been identified 
with the Bother, which now joins 
the sea at Bye, having greatly 
changed its ancient course. It seems 
doubtful whether it ever flowed near 
the Oastrum; but from the high 
ground above the ruins the bay or 
estuary — the ancient Portus, now 
dry land — is distinctly traceable as 
far as Hythe. The sea-sand, lies 
almost on the surface, and affects the 
colour of the soil throughout. 

StudfaU, the present name of the 
ruins, signifies a fallen place ; and is 
found applied to ancient remains in 
other counties. Besides the land- 
slips, from which all this district has 
suffered, and which have aided in 
changing the course of the rivers, 
the castle has been injured by depre^ 
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daton like Abp. Lanfranc, who used 
much of the squared stone for build- 
ing the church of Lymne.* 

The Churt^ of Lymne, on the hill 
above Stadfall, is large and hand- 
some. The nave and chancel are 
E. E., but the tower (built by Lan- 
franc) is Norman, and many stones 
from the Boman fortress may be 
traced in its walls. There are some 
ancient tombs, ascribed to Archdea- 
cons of Canterbury. The castellated 
house adjoining (and popularly 
known as the C^tle) belonged till 
recently to the Archdeaconry, but 
is now only a farm, formed par;t of 
a "castelet embatayled," as Leland 
calls it, and is said also to have 
been the work of Lanfrano, though 
the existing remains are Edwardian. 
It was probably a watch-tower, the 
Norm, successor of the Gastrum. 
The views from this high ground 
are very fine. 

k m. E. of the ch. is Shepway 
Cross, where the earliest general 
courts of the Cinque Forte were 
held in the open air. Here also 
the *• Limenarch," or warden of 
the ports, took and received the 
oaths on first entering on his office. 
These courts were at an early period 
removed to Bomney, as the central 
port.] 

[The road which led from Canter- 
bury to Portus Lemanis was the 
Stone Streety which, however, has 
not been traced in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Castrum. From 
the Westenhanger station it stretches 
away in a straight line to the hills 
above Canterbury, 16 m., and the 
tourist may still travel to Duro- 
vemmn by this old path of the 
legions. It serves, with some slight 
exceptions, as a boundary to the 
parishes on either side of it. W. of 
this road, 2 m. from Westenhanger, 

* For all that is known of Lymne, and of 
these ruins, see C. R. Smith's Antiquities of 
Riekborough, Beculver, andLynme : London, 
1860. 



and in what was once the park of 
Mnt. Morris (now called Horion Park, 
J. Kirkpatrick, Esq.), is the Church 
of Monk*8 Horion, where there are 
some remains of stained glass. 1 m. 
S.W., in a low situation among woods, 
by the side of a stream, are the re- 
mains of Horion Priory, now con- 
verted into a fiEumhouse. A large 
apartment, now a sitting-room, is 
panelled, and retains a 16th-cent. 
ceilmg, the compartments of which 
are richly ornamented. Some remains 
of the W. front, and an arch in one 
of the offices, belong to the original 
building and are Tr.-Norm. The 
whole deserves examination. The 
Priory, founded early in the reign 
of Henry II., by Bobert de Vere, was 
Cluniac, and a cell of the famous 
house of St. Pancras at Lewes. It 
was made *' indigena " by Edward 
III. The manor of Monk's Horton 
was attached to it ; but the Priory 
was of no great value when resigned 
to King Henry's commissioners. 
From the Priory a field-path leads 
to the Westenhanger Station, 1^ m. 
Stowting Church, 1 m. N. of Monk's 
Horton, has been beautifully re- 
stored by a late rector, the Eev. F. 
Wrench, and contains several objects 
of interest The S. window on the 
E. of the Porch, contains some re- 
markable stained glass to the memory 
of Bicardus and Juliana de Stotync 
(circa 1500), with kneeling figures 
and canopy work, f^parently of 
foreign design. There are some fine 
yew-trees in the churchyard ; and at 
the rectory is a collection of Saxon re- 
mains discovered from time to time in 
the parish. On the chalk hills, here 
called " the backbone of KenV ' were 
discovered, not many years since, at 
least 30 skeletons and many Bomano- 
British remains, indicating either a 
cemetery or the locality of a battle.] 

Leaving Westenhanger, the line 
intersects Sandling Park, the seat of 
W. Deedes, Esq., whose family, for 
the last two centuries, has held a 
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conspicuous place in the political 
history of the county. The park, 
formed out of poi-tions of the ancient 
parks of Saltwood and Westenhanger, 
is remarkable for the beauty and 
variety of its scenery. The first 
glimpse of the sea is gained soon 
after passing the Saltwood tunnel, 
cut through the greensand. The 
ruins of Saltwood Castle are here 
visible at some distance rt., and on 
one of the conical hills 1., which are 
characteristic of this district, is the 
summer-house of BeacKboroiigh (post). 
The house lies behind, and is not 
seen from the line. 

69m.SHORNCLiPF(8tat.). The camp, 
i m. S., is mainly composed of wooden 
huts, of very unprepossessing appear- 
ance, but the views from the heights 
on which it stands are very fine (post). 
Nearing Folkestone, the line is 
carried overthe Ford Valley viaduct, 
which is 758 fd. long, and consists 
of 19 arches, some of them 100 ft. 
high. At 

701 m. FoLKEaroNE Junotion, a 
branch line turns off S. to 

71i m.FOLKESTOKB HARBOUIl(Stai). 

Inns: The Pavilion, at the end of 
the pier — a table-d'hote twice a day, 
and a fixed gcale of prices hung in 
every room ; West Cliff Hotel, well 
situated on the heights ; Koyal 
George; York. 

The town (Pop. 12,698) is situated 
at the E. extremity of the rich plain 
which extends from the entrance 
of the valley of Elham to the sea, 
and is protected from the north winds 
by a range of high hills, among 
which the hill called Castle Hill (or 
Caesar's Camp), and the Sugarloaf 
Hill, are conspicuous for the bold- 
ness of their outline. This position, 
and the advantage of the picturesque 
road under the cliff to Sandgate, re- 
commend it to those invalids who 
require a mild climate during the 
winter. 



The name, which first occurs 
(a.d. 835) as "Folcanstane** (Kemble, 
Cart. 235), has been variously in- 
terpreted Folks-stane (the people's 
rock) — the rock of the gmall people 
(fairies), thinks Baxter — or Flos- 
stane, a " fiaw in the rock," which, 
says Lambarde, " beginneth here." 
The place, which was a manor belong- 
ing to Godwin, and after the Con- 
quest became a " limb *' of the Dover 
Cinque Port, was known in me- 
disBval times for little more than its 
Priory of St. Eanswith, but it grew 
into some reputation toward the end 
of the last century for the "free- 
trade ** propensities of its inhabitants. 
The real prosperity of Folkestone, 
however, dates from the opening of 
the railway in 1844, the consequent 
improvement of its harbour, and 
the establishment of packets to 
Boulogne. New streets, and villas, 
and churches sprang up; and the 
toide sea-view from the cliff top, 
always alive with vessels, the plea- 
sant neighbourhood, and the great 
excellence of the air, combine to make 
Folkestone an attractive watering- 
place. 

The chief relic of ancient Folke* 
stone is the Church (dedicated to SS. 
Mary and Eanswith), which stands 
very picturesquely on the W. clifL 
The tower is placed between the 
nave and chancel : this last is E. E., 
with an imusually high-pitched roof, 
and is very interesting. A great part 
of the nave fell durmg a storm in 
1705, and only a portion was rebuilt. 
In 1859 the ch. was restored (R. C. 
Hussey, archt^, when the whole of 
the building W. of the tower was 
taken down and rebuilt, and the 
galleries with which it was formerly 
crowded were happily swept away. 
The rope of the tolling bell is brought 
into the ch. from the tower through 
an octagonal opening, of Perp. date. 
(Comp. Glastonbury, Handbook for 
Somerset, &c,) The font is Peip. 
On the N. side of the chancel is 
a much shattered altar-tomb, of late 
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Dec. character and good design, 
with an effigy, in all probability that 
of Su: John de Begrave (died 1349) 
Lord of Folkestone. (See Arch, 
Ccmt.,' Yol. ii. Mr. Blore suggests it 
may represent Bichard de Kokesle, 
Lord of Folkestone, died 1320. The 
armour is, according to Mm, of this 
date ; and the entire monument re- 
sembles one in St. Peter's, Sand- 
wich, and another in Ash church.) 
In ttie S. chancel is a 17th-cent. 
monument for John Herdson ; and 
a JBrcus in the nave, which deserves 
notice, commemorates Joan Harvey, 
d. 1605, who among other virtues 
is praised as ** a charitable, quiet 
neighbour," and who was the mother 
of William Harvey, discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, bom here, 
Apr. 1, 1578. A new aisle was erected 
iu 1874 as a " Harvey Memorial," and 
likewise a painted window, paid 
for by contributions from more than 
3000 medical men. Adjoining the N. 
door is a vault, which once contained 
a collection of skulls resembling 
that at Hythe {ante). In the Singing 
Gallery is the stone lid of an early 
coffin bearing a cross of unusual 
shape. 

No part of the existing ch. can 
belong to that built by William 
d'Avranches, lord of Folkestone, a.d. 
1138. This earlier building, like 
the present, on the site of which it 
stood, served as the conventual ch. 
for the Benedictine priory of St. Eans- 
with, which Nigel de Muneville 
(1095) first established within the 
limits of the CasUe of Folkestone, 

! and which afterwards, owing to the 
wasting of the cliff, was removed to 

' a site adjoining the present ch. It 

I was attached as a cell to the Norman 
Abbey of Lonlay, in the diocese 
of Seez. Somid scanty remains, 
thought to indicate the site of this 

I priory, exist in the vicarage garden ; 

' and much so-called Roman tile was 
traceable among the ruins in Has- 
ted's time. The body of St. Eans- 
with, daughter of King Eadbald of 



Kent, was removed from the castle 
to the existing ch. ; and her stone 
coffin is said to have been discovered 
in the wcdl of the S. aisle, toward 
the middle of the 17th cent. 

The Castle of Folkestone, which 
stood on the cliff, a short distance S. 
of the ch., is said to have been 
founded by King Eadbald of Kent, 
about 630, on the site of a Boman 
watch-tower. A later Norman 
fortress was built on the same site 
by the great house of Avranches 
(de Abrincis), who became lords of 
Folkestone soon after the Conquest. 
The present Bail (ballium) marks the 
spot, and a length of ancient wall on 
the E. side may perhaps be Norm. 
The hailrpond, or reservoir, is sup- 
plied with water from St. Eanswith's 
spring, which she brought miracu- 
lously here from Lyminge, ** over the 
hils and rocks to her oratorio at the 
seaside." Within this castle was the 
nunnery of St. Eanswith, destroyed 
during the Danish ravages, and 
afterwards replaced by the Bene- 
dictine priory, which in its turn 
was removed near the site^ of the 
present ch. St. Eanswith, daughter 
of Kine Eadbald, who is himself 
said to have founded a church ded. 
to St. Peter at Folkestone {Cap- 
grave)t was one of the many canon- 
ized Kentish princesses, and her 
nunnery, according to Tanner, was 
the first female religious house esta- 
blished in Saxon England. Her 
aunt ^dilberge was at the head 
of another at Lyminge (about 6 m. 
N.W.), foimded after her return from 
Northumbria with Paulinus in 633. 

Fragments of Saxon arms and pot- 
tery, marking the site of a Saxon 
cemetery, have been found here in 
the Bail ; " one of many proofs that 
the Christian missionaries established 
their churches not unfrequently near 
the places of burial of the uncon- 
verted Saxons." — WriM, There 
may have been, as Mr. Wright sug- 
gests, another reason for the esta- 
blishment of Eadbald's church and 
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EanBwith's nunuery here; if, as 
seems probable, there was a deserted 
Koman settlement at Folkestone, its 
ruined buildings furnished ready 
materials for the mason. 

The Piers, enclosing the harbour 
of Folkestone, were commenced in 
1808, and the work was carried out 
by Telford. The harbour, however, 
was not rendered available xmtil the 
opening of the railway in 1844, when 
it was cleared from its accumulatioT) 
of shingle ; but there is still diflaculty 
in keeping it open. A low-water 
landing-pier was added in 1861, laid 
with a double line of rails, along 
which trains can advance close to the 
steam-packets. 

The views from the pier extend to 
Shakespeare's OliflF E., and across 
the marshes to Fairlight Down above 
Hastings, W. Eastward stretches 
away the French coast, the flagstaff 
on the heights at Boulogne being 
distinctly visible in clear weather. 

Along the shore, between Folke- 
stone and Hythe, the yellow homed 
poppy {Glaucium luteum) grows in 
abundance. Scraped upwards, says 
ancient folklore, its root is a power- 
ful emetic ; downwards, an excellent 
cathartic. 

The neighbourhood of Folkestone 
aboxmds in interest for the geologist. 
At Copt Point, beyond Eastweir Bay, 
with its picturesque cliffs, is a very 
fine section of the gault, which un- 
derlies the chalk and upper green- 
sand. Ammonites, belemnites, nau- 
tili, and other characteristic fossils 
of the gault, may here be procured 
in plenty, the constant slipping of 
the cliff affording the greatest facility 
for its examination. " At Copt Point 
the lower greensand rises from be- 
neath the gault, and the line of junc- 
tion of the two beds is well defined 
on the face of the cliff thence to 
Folkestone. A layer of coniferous 
wood occurs just above this line of 
junction." About i m. from the 
town is a chalybeate spring, more 
beneficial than agreeable. 



WdUts from Folkestone may be — 
along the cliff to Sandgate, 2 m., 
commanding noble sea-views. Sand- 
gate is a smi^ bathing-place of some 
reputation, with a very picturesque 
country inland. Its Castle, on the 
site of an earlier one, at which 
Henry of Bolingbroke embarked 
when exiled by Richard II., was one 
of those built by Henry VIII. for the 
defence of the coast, on the same 
plan as its brothers at Deal and 
Walmer. It was somewhat altered 
in 1806, when the Martello towers 
were constructed here. At the same 
time an encampment was formed at 
ShomcUff, between Sandgate and 
Hythe, which soon became of im- 
portance. Sir John Moore trained 
some of the old Peninsular regi- 
ments here. Hut-barracks were 
subsequently built, which, during 
the Crimean war, were appropriated 
to the Foreign Legion, reviewed on 
the Downs above by Queen Victoria 
in the autxmin of 1855. The camp 
has been since greatly enlarged, and 
from 4000 to 5000 men are usually 
stationed there. A church, hospital, 
reading-rooms, &c., have been built, 
and water is supplied from the reser- 
voir at Cherry Gardens. 

About 2 m. N. of Folkestone, and 
seen 1. from the railway, is a re- 
markable series of conical chalk- 
hills, almost all of which are crowned 
with ancient tumuli or with intrench- 
ments. The 3 largest are Sugarloaf 
HiU, Castle HiU, and Idsford HiU. 
The first is crested with a large low 
ban*ow, probably of British origin. 
(The Saxon mounds, as those on Bar- 
ham Downs (Ete. 3), are generally- 
much smaller). A road has been cut 
into the side of the hill, and winds 
round to the top. At the foot is a 
^ring called St. Thomas's Well. 
Castle HiU, or Caesar's Camp, which 
"the country people " in Lambardc's 
time "ascribed toKingEthelbert,the 
first godly king of this shyre," has on 
its summit "three lines of intrench- 
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, ments, of which the first inclofles a 
very considerable space of a long 
oval form. In the S. end, seawarc^ 
is a 2nd intrenchment, rising imme- 
diately within the former, but leav- 
ing a large open area within the 
outer intrenchment to the N. "Within 
the inner intrenchment again, on the 
highest point of the hill, is another 
circular intrenchment, closely re- 
sembling (though not so large) that 
which incloses the pharos at Dover. 
In fact, after examining Dover Castle 
closely, its original intrenchments 
seem to me to Imve borne so close a 
resemblance to the so-called 'Csb- 
sar's Camp' on the hill I am de- 
scribing, that I am inclined to believe 
that this latter also was the site of 
a Boman pharos, that served as a 
guide to the sailors approaching the 
coast." — Wright. Eoman tiles and 
pottery have been foxmd within these 
intrenchments, and ** there are many 
inequalities in the ground which 
seem to indicate the sites of former 
buildings." Boman burial urns have 
been found in the field below. From 
all these hills noble views are com- 
manded. 

Clierry Garden Valley, below Cae- 
sar's Gamp, has scattered among its 
ash-trees some very ancient cherry 
and apple-trees. There is a small 
inn here, where refreshments may 
be procured. 

Cheriton, 2 m. W. of Folkestone, 
has an E. E. Ch. of interest, which 
has (1861) been satisfactorily re- 
stored. There is a picturesque ar- 
cade in the chancel. The searview 
from the ch.-yd. is very fine, and the 
walk to Seabrook, near Hythe (2 m.), 
is an exceedingly pleasant one. 

li m. beyond, in the parish of 
Newington, is Bea^ihborough-houee, 
the seat of F. D. Brockman, Esq., 
whose family has resided here from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, a 
branch of the same family having 
been settled in Lyminge in 1470. 
There are many femily portraits in | 



the house. Including that of Sir 
William Brockman, the defender of 
Maidstone against the Parliament in 
1648. His coat and sword are pre- 
served. On a hill adjoining the house 
is a summer-house (which strangers 
are allowed to visit) commanding 
very fine and extensive land and sea 
views. 

The return may be made to em- 
brace Newington (1 m. N.W. of 
Cheriton), where the Ch, deserves a 
visit. The font was formerly cased 
in carved oak, like that of Saltwood, 
but the casing has been converted into 
a pulpit. Brasses: a lady, c. 1480. 
Thos. Chylton, 1501. John Clerk, 
vicar, 1501. Eichard Eigge and 3 
wives, 1522. From the hills above 
Hythe, about I m. beyond New- 
ington, there is a magnificent view S. 
and W. 

[Longer excursions may be made, 
to Hythe, 5 m., and thence to Salt- 
wood and Lymne {ante) ; to Sunng- 
field (properly **Swainfield") JlfmrM's, 
4^ m. N., where are the remains of 
a Preceptory of the Knights of St. 
John ; and to 8t. Radigund's Abbey, 
5 m. (^post). 

(a) The excursion to SwingfieJd 
will take the tourist among the chalk- 
hills K. of Folkestone, a picturesque 
district abounding in small Norm, 
churches. 

The Preceptory, a farm now called 
St. John's, hes at the further end of 
the Minnis, or Common (Celt. Maenys 
— a stony heath), and just beyond 
the ch. The principal remains, at 
the E. end of the present house, 
are those of the chapel, and are Tr.- 
Norm. and E. E. At the E. end are 
3 lancets with 3 circular openings in 
the high-pitched gable above them. 
Other portions of the original build- 
ing remain worked into the house, 
and should be examined. A Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars cer- 
tainly existed here early in the reign 
of Henry II., though by whom it was 
originally founded is unknown. On 
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the dissolution of the Order of the 
Temple in 1312 their lands at Swing- 
field were granted to the Knights of 
St. John. Rich, de Swingfleld, Bp. 
of Hereford, a native of this place, 
d. 1316. He is said to have trans- 
planted a little colony of Swingfleld 
men to Hereford. The scene of 
King John's submission to Pandulph 
haa frequently been laid here. It 
really took place, however, in the 
Church of the Templars, at Dover 
{post). 

Alkham, 2 m. S.E. of Swingfleld, 
has an interesting E. E. ch. 

(6) Either in going or returning tho 
churches of Acrise, PadcUettoorth^ 
Lyminge, Mham^ and Hawkinge may 
be visited. 

Acriee, 2 m. W. from Swingfleld, 
has a chancel arch, which is Tran»- 
Norm., and of singular character. 
Brass: Mary Ha3rmen, 1601. Acrise 
Place (formerly the seat of the 
Papillons, now of W. A. Mackinnon, 
Esq.) is an early brick mansion of 
some interest. 

Paddlesworthy on very high ground, 
1^ m. S. of Acrise, is also Norm. 
The chancel arch, simple and solid, 
remains nearly as perfect as when 
restored by Abp. Lanfranc, who, 
when dividing the domains of the 
Church of Canterbury, took the 
manor of Lyminge as a part of the 
episcopal estate. The doorways, N. 
and S., should be noticed, and the 
column which supports the font. The 
ch. is celebrated as the smallest, and 
the highest, on the eastern side of the 
county. The hiU on which it stands 
is 650 ft. above the seei, though so 
short a distance from the coast. 
Paddlesworth was anciently attached 
to the Church of Lyminge, 2 m. N.W., 
where a Benedictine nunnery was 
foimded by -^dilberge, daughter of 
King Ethelbert, and wife of Edwin 
of Northumbria, after her return to 
Kent with Paulinus in 633. She died 
at Lyminge, and was interred in the 
^urch, which must no doubt be re- 



garded as the primitive Chiistian 
church of all this district. The 
nunnery having been removed to 
Canterbury, a monastery was esta- 
blished here, which, in 965, waa in- 
corporated with that of Christchurch . 
The Northmen had, it is said, killed 
the monks, who opposed them in 
regular battle order. Vast quantities 
of human bones, thought to be those 
of the monks, were found here long 
since under a wall. 

Lyminge Churchy which is of vari- 
ous periods, will well repay examina- 
tion ; it retains portions of undoubted 
Anglo-Saxon masonry in the E. and 
N. walls, and inside the nave in the 
S. wall. On the stones here used« 
fragments of Boman concrete, formed 
of poxmded brick, shells, and small 
stones, remain; the reddish colour 
of which contrasts singularly ^th 
the deep yellow of the Saxon mor- 
tar. In the interior of the ch. there 
is a small recess entirely formed of 
Eoman bricks, which appear to be 
of the same date as the wall itself, 
and probably formed the receptacle 
for the Sacrament at the period of 
Easter. In the chancel are 3 small 
round-headed windows (intemally 
arched with Roman bricks), which 
are probably older than the Con- 
quest. The Saxon Church of St. 
J£dilberge was in fauct built from 
the materials of a Eoman building 
(either an original Christian church, 
or a basilica), the foundations of 
which extend under the S. wall of the 
ch., and have been partially laid 
open by the incumbent (Rev. E. C. 
Jenkins). A circular apse, of great 
peculiarity and interest, belonging 
to this building, is now visible ; be- 
sides some portions in the adjoining 
fleld. The arches between the nave 
and the N. aisle were completed by 
Cardinal Bourchier, circ. 1480. The 
tower was begun by Card. Morton, 
and completed l^ Abp. Warham. 
The chancel arch was apparently 
inserted by Abp. Peckham, circ. 1281. 
(It must be remembered that the 
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manor of Lyminge was the property 
of the archbishopric until the Refor- 
mation.) A remarkable half-arch 
rests against the S. wall of the ch. 
and the burial-place of the queen 
(described by Goacellinus a.d. 1095) 
is stiU distinguishable near the 8. 
wall of the nave. The E. window 
has been filled with stained glass 
of singular beauty, representing the 
humility and the glorification of 
Christ, designed and executed by 
Mr. Gibbs, of Bedford-square, imder 
the superintendence of Mr. Butter- 
field.* Lyminge Church is dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. ^dilberge; 
and that of Paddlesworth to St. 
Oswald of Northumbria, whose fSate 
and character must have had an 
especial interest for ^dilberge, the 
probable foundress of the ch. Ly- 
minge lies about 1 m. E. off the 
line of the ancient Stone Street, 
— ^the Boman "Via Limensea" (an 
adaptation of the British "Heol-y- 
maen"), which gaye its name to 
the parish, of whose western side it 
forms the boundary. There was 
probably a Roman station here, be- 
tween Durovemum (Canterbury) and 
Portus Lemanis (Lymne). The ch. 
and nunnery are mentioned in 14 
Anglo-Saxon charters still existing, 
including those of Wihtred of Kent 
(697) and Cuthred of Kent (804). 

Elham, 2 m. N. of Lyminge, for- 
merly a market-town, and one of the 
manors of Juliana de Leyboume, the 
" Infanta of Kent," has a large and 
handsome ch. partly of the Transition, 
partly of the E. E. style. The square 
pillars of the nave are of very early 
date and massive size. The chancel 
is a restoration, three E. E. lancets 
having succeeded a Perp. window, 
which occupied nearly the whole of 
the eastern wall of the chancel. A 
library, bequeathed to the ch. and 
preserved m the vestry, contains, 

* Fer fnrtber details see An Bistorical 
Sketch of the Church of Lyminge, by the 
Kev. R. C. JenkiDs; Folkestone^ 1859. 



among other rare books, a valuable 
collection of tracts of the period of 
the great Rebellion. 

Hawkinge, 2 m. E. from Paddles- 
worth, is not so interesting as the 
other churches, though parts are 
probably Norm. 

The district between Ashford, 
Canterbury, and Folkestone, which 
includes the rich valley of Elham, 
Wye Down, Braboume Leas, the 
curious unrestored churches of Eaa- 
tingleigh and Elmatead, and the pic- 
turesque common of Stowting, is as 
yet unpenetrated by railways, and is 
therefore less known than it deserves 
to be; but an Act was passed for 
an Elham Valley line, which would 
traverse it. The Westenhanger and 
Wye Stations are available points 
for its exploration.] 

(c) Those who are not afraid of 8 
or 10 m. rough walking, may make 
their way from Folkestone to Dover 
along the shore of East Weir Bay. 
The Undercliff has been greatly 
interfered with by the railway, but 
there are many picturesque bits re- 
maining, and there are zigzag roods 
and patiis (^particularly at Lydden 
Spout and Capel), which give access 
to the high road if £e beach- 
walk should threaten to prove too 
fatiguing ; the Undercliff, however, is 
a complete flower-bed of several of 
the more rare species of orchis, and 
should not be left unvisited. 

Turning E.ward from the Junction 
Station, and passing between Mar- 
tello towers 1 and 2, a walk of 2 m. 
brings the tourist to the site of a 
coast-guard station, abandoned be- 
cause dangerous, from which the 
whole of the coast as far as Shakes- 
peare's Cliff is commanded. 1^ 
m. farther is the Great Gun plat- 
form, with 2 ship guns in posi- 
tion, and a store of rockets, life- 
lines, &c., for the use of the coast- 
guard, one of whom is usually at 
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hand to explain matters if required. 
Then succeeds 1 m. of fine firm sand, 
affording excellent walkmg, and next 
we meet with masses of fSallen chalk 
of huge size, heyond which again is 
a wall of cliffs, nearly 500 ft. high, 
through which the railway is tun- 
nelled, and from the face of which 
gushes the pretty small waiterfiEill 
called Lydden Spout, at least so much 
as is left after a large part has been 
intercepted in the tunnel and carried 
off to the reservoir of the Folkestone 
waterworks. ^ m. E. is Peter Becker's 
Stairs, a series of 391 steps and seve- 
ral inclines, which leads to the coast- 
guard station on the top of the cliff 
(490 ft. high). Just beyond is Otter 
Cottage, the Bobinson - Crusoe - like 
establishment of an old fisherman, 
named Gatehouse, who with children 
and grandchildren pursues a variety 
of avocations, keeping goats, pigs, 
and poultry, looking out for •* flotsam 
and jetsam," and cultivating with 
success fig-trees and vines against 
the lofty railway embankment. An- 
other mile brings the tourist to the 
W. face of the Shakespeare Cliff, 
which he will do well to ascend by a 
rough but safe path over the tunnel, 
when he will make his way into 
Dover, between the Citadel on the 
Western Heights on 1., and Archcliff 
Fort on rt. When the tide is falling, it 
is possible to walk round the cliff, and 
so by the side of the viaduct to the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover, but this 
lengthens the journey 2 m. at least, 
and can hardly be recommended, 
although the vast masses of fiallen 
cliff that are seen heaped up in cha- 
otic confusion present a fine sight; 
they can be viewed more easily, 
though not so well, from a boat. 



Just beyond Folkestone the Baiir 
way enters on the chalk, and passes 
through a series of tuimels and 
deep cuttings, between which are 
pleasant gliiiipseft df the sea, rt., and 

^ the pictttre«qtlfe cdtiiitry, 1;; ta 



Dover. The whole course here is 
a series of engineering triumphs. 
First in order is the MarteUo Tunnel 
(766 yards), so named from the 
towers on its top. To this succeeds 
the Warren Cutting, on the shore of 
East Weir Bay ; it is 2 m. long, and 
the cliffs, which are very lofty and 
of picturesque outline, are cut at an 
angle of 70° (thus. V). Then sfuc- 
ceeds the Abbot's Cliff Tunnd (1940 
yards), and, on account of its depth 
below the surface, ventilated by open- 
ings in the face of the cliff. Bietween 
this spot and the double tunnel 
through Shakespeare's Cliff, the line 
is carried on a strong sea wall over 
the site of Bound Vmon, a mass of 
chalk, 300 ft. long, 375 ft. high, and 
70 ft. in average thickness, the whole 
of which during the construction 
of the line, was removed by gun- 
powder, fired by means of galvanic 
batteries, under the direction of 
Col. Pasley, B.E., Jan. 26, 1843. 
Long galleries, with shafts and cham- 
bers, were constructed in the cliff ; 
18,500 lbs. (180 barrels) of powder 
were placed in them, and, after the 
discharge from the batteries, the 
rock, without any violent explosion 
— "a low murmur lasting hardly 
more than half a second " — *• glided 
like a stream into the sea," distant 
about 100 yds. from its base. About 
18 acres were covered with the chalk 
fragments, which were afterwards 
used in the formation of the sea-wall. 
Passing through the tunnel imder 
Shakespeare's Cliff (1331 yds., nearly 
} m.), the line is carried on a lofty 
timber viaduct over the sea, next 
burrows under the Archcliff Fort, 
and, having descended 120 ft. from 
Folkestone, reaches 

76 m. Dover Tebminus. 

Inns : The Lord Warden, built by 
the S. E. Bail. Co.^ close to the pibr ; 
good^ and comparatively not extra- 
vagant. (The Ship, celebrated by 
sundry tourists and novel-writers, 
is no longfcit bpen ad an htttel.) 
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Dover Castle, in Clarence Place; 
Gun Hotel, Strond Street, cheap 
and tolerably good. 

Dover (Pop. 22,244) has been 
famous for its " long bills " and ex- 
tortions, from the days of Erasmus, 
who declares that all the boatmen 
here "were thieves, to those of Don 
Juan, who 

" here saw Albion's earliest beauties, 

Thy clifTs, dear Dover! harbour, and hotel; 

Thy costom-bouse, with all its delitate duties ; 

ITiy waiters runuing mucks at every bell ; 

Thy packets, all whose passengers are booties 

To tl^ose who upon land or water dwell; 
And last, not least, to strangers uninstructed, 
Thy long, long bills, whence nothing is de- 
ducted." 

There is still great room for im- 
' provement in the matter of the bills 
though the contrast between thorough 
EngSsh comfort and the arrange- 
ments of a continental hotel may dis- 
pose the returning traveller to look 
on their high charges with somewhat 
less displeasure. The most mon- 
strous item of extortion, relatively 
speaking, is the tariff of the Town 
Porters for the removal of luggage, 
viz., 2d. under 141bs. and 4d. over 
that weight, however short the dis- 
tance, even for the 50 yards from 
the S. £. Station across to the Lord 
Warden Hotel. Nor can it be said 
that the character of the boatmen 
has much changed for the better 
since the days of Erasmus. 

The town of Dover is bustling and 

full of movement : now that the rail- 

I way fSaciUties are so great, people 

I come and go without remaining to 

sleep as they used to do. 

No idea, however, of the beauty 
or of the general situation of Dover 
can be obtained until the visitor has 
climbed either the Castle Hill or 
the Western Heights, or better, 
both. The town itself lies in the 
valley between them, down which 
runs the little fttreani of the Dour 
(Dwr, Brit.; %dteif)i giring its 
nam^ td thci Bbindii (joft and tdtru 



of Dvhra, whence the modem 
Dover, The walls and gates of this 
Bomantown have been traced. Lit- 
tle is recorded of Dover during the 
Saxon period, and the Northmen are 
not known to have troubled it. It 
was burnt and suffered much at the 
Conquest, but afterwards soon rose 
in importance. The castle was en- 
larged and strengthened, and nu- 
merous churches and religious houses 
were built in the town below. Dover 
became one of the "Keys of Eng- 
land " (the lock and key — "clavis et 
repagulum regni" — it is called by 
Matt. Paris) ; and the strength of 
its castle, which enabled Hubert de 
Burgh to hold out during the siege 
by Louis of France (1216), in ^1 
probability saved England from a 
French dynasty. On this occasion 
Philip Augustus swore by •' St. 
James's arm " that nothing was done 
till Dover was gained. After the 
battle of Lewes, 1264, when Heniy 
III. was defeated by the barons, his 
son Prince Edward and other pri- 
soners were confined in this castle. 
Edward was freed the next year, and 
afterwards besieged the castle, setting 
at liberty his friends, who, in the 
mean time, had risen on the guard 
and taken the keep. 

During the civil war Dover 
Castle fell by stratagem into the 
hands of the Parliamentarians. 
On the night of August 1, 1642, 
a merchant of Dover named Drake, 
an eager Parliamentarian, scaled 
the cliff on the side next the sea 
with a few followers, and, before 
the garrison were on the alert to 
repel them, threw open the gates. 
The king's party tried in vain to re- 
cover it, both then and at a subse- 
quent siege in 1648. 

Numberless are the great person- 
ages who at different times have 
landed or sailed from here. From 
Dover Bichard I. embarked for Pa- 
lestine in 118&. In 1382 Anno of 
Bohemia, the bride of Bichdrd II., 
ikrrlted here. The sea "fell into 
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fury " immediately after her land- 
ing, and the ship^ she had left was 
dashed to pieces. ' The Emperor Si- 
gismimd, in 1416, landed at Dover 
to mediate between Henry V. and 
France. Here in 1520 Henry VIII. 
embarked in his "grete shippe," the 
Harry Grace-de-Dieu, for the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ; and here, two 
years later, the Emperor Charles V. 
landed, and was received on the 
beach by Wolsey. King Henry him- 
self arrived the next day, and the 
two monarchs rode hence in state to- 
Canterbury. In the narrow strait 
between Dover and Calais the Ar- 
mada received its first great check 
(see post). Henrietta Maria landed 
here as a bride in 1625, and in 1642 
again sailed from Dover on her de- 
parture for France, having taken 
leave of Charles I. in the castle. 
Charles II. first touched English 
ground at Dover on his restoration. 
May 25, 1660, and was received by 
General Monk under a canopy 
erected on the beach, the mayor at 
the same time presenting his Majesty 
with a " large Bible with gold clasps 
embossed." From the castle cliffs 
and from the beach "an innumerable 
company of gazers " beheld the fleet 
of William of Orange, as, Nov. 3, 
1688, it passed the straits, " spread- 
ing to within a league of Dover on 
the N. and of Calais on the S., so 
that the men of war on the extreme 
1. and rt. saluted both fortresses at 
once." Louis XVIII., after his 
English exile, left Dover for 
France, April 23, 1814; and the 
allied sovereigns landed at Dover, 
from Boulogne, on the 6th of June 
in the same year. Prince Albert 
arrived here on the occasion of his 
marriage. Not the least remark- 
able landings that have taken place 
at Dover were those of Napoleon III. 
and his consort, as Emperor and Em- 
press of the Frencli, in April, 1855, 
and the same on separate occasions, 
in 1871 as exiles. 
On emerging from the station. 



the two points of interest in Dover, 
the CasUe, and the AdmiraUy Pier, 
which is close at hand^ and com- 
mands a very pleasant view, at once 
catch the eye. 

The ♦♦Castle is a mile ofl^ across 
the harbour ; it occupies a space of 
35 acres. It is now open to the 
public. Arrangements have to be 
made at the Engineer's office in the 
castle for a guide and lights to visit 
the underground passages, but no 
order is requisite ; the armoury is 
sliown on application at the door 
without any order. There are two 
gates, the "main" and the "old 
entrance," both used by the public. 
Fulbert de Dover's tower is ap- 
proached on foot by a long inclined 
plane from the top of Castle Street, or 
by a zigzag carriage-road. The interior 
of the castle has been entirely re- 
modelled since 1780. From a small 
hill-fort of the Britons, the Castle 
increased by the gradual extension 
of the defences, tUl the entire hill 
was surrounded by Norman walls 
and watch-towers. In spite of much 
alteration, it is still a very perfect 
type of a Norman castle, with keep, 
inner and outer courts or baileys, 
gates,. and watch-towers. 

The size of the Roman Castellum 
is imcertain; it probably took the 
place of an earlier British stronghold, 
to which Pennant thought " the 
vast foss in the remotest part of 
the precinct " might have belonged. 
This circular intrenchment, however, 
is now considered a part of the Roman 
work ; and within it stands the ruin of 
the famous lighthouse which guided 
the Imperial galleys into the port 
below, or lent its flickering glare to 
the British oyster-boat laden with 
the spoils of the Butupium. 

The lower part of this Pharos is 
the only fragment of Roman masonry 
remaining. The wall, like that of its 
sister light at Gessoriacum (Bou- 
logne), is composed of a casing of 
flints and tufa^ with bonding-courses 
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of large Roman tiles, filled up in the 
interior with smaller stones and mor- 
tar. Owing, perhaps, to some diffi- 
culty in procming tiles, Folkestone 
rock, cut tile-shape, is occasionally 
used in the bonding-conrses. The 
Pharos is octagonal without, and 
squared within, each side beiug 
about 14 ft. The windows are said 
to have been altered by Bp. Gun- 
dulf in the course of his Normaa ad- 
ditions, and the upper portion is of 
the Tudor era. The arms on the 
K. side are those of Lord Grey of 
Codnor, constable about 1259. Tho 
Pharos has been recently restored in 
some measure. There was a corres- 
ponding Pharos on the W. heights 
hut traces of the foundations alone 
remain. 

The adjoining Churek of St. Mary 
mUiin Dover CasUe is a cruciform 
edifice (nave, 62 ft. by 34 ft. ; chan- 
cel, 27 ft. by 25 ft. ; transepts, each, 22 
ft. by 20 ft. ; tower, 70 ft. high) ; the 
walla chiefly of flint, but with jambs 
and arches of vrindows, &c., of Ro- 
man brick. The work is unmistake- 
ably " Saxon," but whether early or 
late is an open question. About the 
elose of the 12th cent the interior 
was remodelled, and an E. E. cha- 
pter given to the whole, by, as Sir 
G. Q. Scott supposes, " WilUam the 
Englishman," one of the architects of 
Canterbury cathedral (Rte. 3). The 
eh. continued in use until the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent., when it was 
dismantled and turned into a store- 
house, its bells sent to Portsmouth, 
and iis communion plate lent to the 
ch. of St. James, at the foot of the 
Gastle-hia In 1860, the building 
being then used as a coal dep6t, it was 
proposed to pull it down, and build 
a modem military chapel in its place. 
In consequence, however, of urgent 
remonstrances from various quarters, 
a better course was taken ; the ruin 
was placed in the hands of Sir G. 
6. Scott, and in 1862 it was again 
opened for divine worship; about 
700 persons can be accommodated. 

IKent,'] 



It has a good painted window at the 
E. end, beside a few small memorial 
ones; and the Sunday afternoon ser- 
vice, to which the public is ordinarily 
admitted, is choral, and exceedingly 
well performed. 

The walls of the later fortress were 
thickly planted with watch-towers, 
for the most part mere shells, open 
to the court within. The greater part 
have been destroyed. Of those re- 
maining, and of the larger gate- 
towers, the most remarkable, beside 
the keep, are Constahle'Sf PevereWe, 
the Avromches, and the CoUon. 

Cofuto&Ze'sTower^sometimes called 
Fiennea' (on the W. face), is said to 
have been the work of John de 
Fiennes, the first constable after the 
Conquest. No traces of Norman 
work however remain. The unal- 
tered portions are Edwardian; but 
sashed windows and modem chim- 
neys are not improvements out- 
wardly, however agreeable they may 
be to the Commandant, whose resi- 
dence is in this tower. 

Beyond Constable's Tower, pro- 
ceeding E., is PeverdTs Tower and 
gate. The upper part has been re- 
moved. What remains is perhaps 
temp. Edw. I. It had a drawbridge 
and moat, now filled up, and guarded 
the entrance to the Keep-court or 
inner ballium. 

On the N.E. face of the outer 
wall is the Avranches or de Abrin- 
cis Tower, the probable work of 
William de Abrincis (temp. Stephen), 
and *'one of the most perfect and 
curious Norman edifices existing." 
The foundations are below the 
bottom of the deep ditch on tho 
N.E. side. The wall, 10 ft. thick, is 
raised to a level with the upper 
ballium. There is a gallery in tho 
thickness of the wall, with a plat- 
form for archers behind apertures, 
on all five sides of the tower. In the 
tower is an arched room or recess, 
open in front, in which weapons 
were deposited. Above this chamber 
D 
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is a platform into which the gallery 
in the wall opened. This tower com- 
manded an important angle of the 
fortifications, and was therefore con- 
stracted with unusual care. 

The CoUon Tower and Gate exist 
in apartially restored condition atthe 
angle W. of the Pharos. The ^eld 
of arms in front is that of Lord 
Burghersh, who commanded this 
tower temp. Edw. III., and who 
perhaps then restored it. 

The Keep remains. The founda- 
tion walls, 24 ft. thick, are said to 
have been built by Henry Fitz- 
Empress (afterwards Henry II.), 
about 1153. Another tradition (for 
it is nothing more) asserts the archi- 
tect to have been Bp. Gimdulf of 
Bochester, the builder of Bochester 
Castle and of the White Tower of 
London. The Dover keep has three 
storeys. The first had originally no 
entrance exceptfrom the storeyabove. 
In it is a hall, 50 ft. square, divided 
by 8 massive arches and pillars. Nar- 
row flights of steps ascend to the loop- 
holes, which are at the top of the 
walls. The seccmd storey was entered 
by a flight of steps on the S.E. side, 
which were altered when the modem 
entrance was made below. Here is 
the * Chapel, with Norman arches and 
mouldings,and two large apartments, 
each 50 ft. by 25 ft. There are 
galleries in the walls. The walls are 
covered with inscriptions scratched 
by the French prisoners confined here 
during Marlborough's campaigns. In 
the third storey are the state apart- 
ments : the staiiB leading to them 
were strongly guarded with gates 
and a porteullis, and at the sides 
are concealed galleries for archers. 
At the top, on the left of the entrance 
to tiie apartments, is a well descend- 
ing through thethickness of the wall. 
A plummet gives a depth of 293 ft., 
but great jpart of the well was filled 
with rubbish by French prisoners. 
This well was long called " Cfiesar's," 



and is no doubt the same which 
Harold, on his Norman visit, under- 
took to deliver to Duke "William, 
together with the castle itself. 

The view from the top of the 
keep, 468 ft. above the searlevel, is 
magnificent. The line of clififs be- 
tween Folkestone and the two 
Forelands, and the French coast 
from Boulogne to Gravelines, are 
traceable in clear weather. The 
distance to the tower of Notre Dame, 
Calais, is 26 m., to Dunkirk 46. 
Those *' aditus insulse mirificis moli- 
bus muniti," which well-nigh baffled 
CsBsar, of which Cicero writes to 
Atticus, and which suggested the 
masses of rock that accompany 
the figure of Britannia on Bonian 
coins, are nowhere better seen 
or more impressive. Here, too, the 
visitor may recall the fir^ great 
check of me Armada; when, after 
fighting its way up the Channel, it 
dropped anchor in Calais roads on 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 27, 
1588. It had been arranged that 
the junction of Medina Sidonia's 
fieet with that of the Duke of Parma 
was to be effected here. The Eng- 
lish fieet, under Howard, Drake, 
Frobisher, and Hawkins, had fol- 
lowed the Armada, and at last 
dropped anchor within 1^ m. of the 
Spaniards. " Never, since England 
was England, had such a sight been 
seen as now revealed itself in those 
narrow straits between Dover and 
Calais. Along that low, sandy 
shore, and quite within the range 
of the Calais fortifications, 130 
Spanish ships — the greater number 
of them the largest and most heavily 
armed in the world— lay fiace to fiace, 
and scarcely out of cannon-shot, with 
150 English sloops and fri^tes, the 
strongest and swiftest that me i^and 
could famish, and commanded by 
men whoseexploitshad rungthrongh 
the world." (Motley, United Nether- 
Icmds, ii., 484.) On the night of Sun- 
day, July 28, the Armada was thrown 
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into disorder by firenahips, which the 
Spamards dreaded as repetitions of 
Gianibelli'a " floating volcanoes ** at 
Antwerp ; and the whole fleet drifted 
off toward the Flemish coast. 

Arthur's HaU, on the N.E. side of 
the keep-court, is now converted into 
mess-rooms and a range of barracks. 
In the Lesser HaU, or Ouinever's 
Chamber, on the opposite side of the 
conrt, now destroyed, certain stores 
of salt and wine, " which," says Kil- 
bnme, "by long lying had become 
as thick as treacle,' used to be 
pointed out as ** Julius Gessar's," to 
whom tradition assigns the building 
of the castle, equally with the other 
** Towers of Julius," on the banks of 
the Thames. Here also was shown 
a brass horn called Gsesar's, and said 
to hava been used *'for calling his 
workmen together." The stores, it 
has been suggested, may have been 
part of those collected here by 
Henry VIII. before Ms French ex- 
pedition. 

Near the edge of the castle cliff 
are the handsome ArtiUeru Barracks 
(built in 1858), and just below is a 
brass cannon, cast at Utrecht in 
1544, and really a gift from the 
Emperor Charles V. t6 Henry VIII. 
(Gen. Lefiroy's Catalogue of the 
WocHwich ArUttery Museum, p. 6), 
though, from a tradition that it was 
presented to the Virgin Queen by 
the Hollanders, it rejoices in the 
name of ** Queen Elizabeth's Pocket 
Pistol" It is 23 ft. 1 in. long, though 
its calibre is little over that of a 
12-pounder, and is covered with 
devices representing the contrasts of 
peace and war. It is further graced 
by a Dutch verse, to this effect^ — 

•• O'er hUl and dale I throw my ball, 
* Breaker,' my name, of moimd and wall." 

A popular rhyme which runen^ 

** Load me well and keep me clean, 
And I'U carry a baU to Calais Green "— 

is supposed to refer to this gun, 



which is now much honeycombed 
and useless. 

From this spot (Dec. 1784) Jef- 
fries and Blanchanl '*set sail" in 
their balloon, and after a perilous 
crossing alighted safely on the oppo- 
site side of the straits, in the Fordt 
des Felmores, near Guines. 

The visitor should make a point 
of getting a view of the castle from 
the sea, when he will understand 
how it came to impress the minds of 
strangers arriving in England so 
forcibly as to give rise to the belief 
that it was bmlt by evil spirits. ** A 
cacodiemonibus extructa," says the 
Bohemian, Leo von Botzmital, in 
1446, '*adeo valida et munita ut in 
nullo Ghristianorum provincia par 
ei reperiri queat." 

The excavations in the chalk cliff 
on which the castie stands were 
made toward the end of the last 
century. Casemates for lodging 2000 
men, and magazines for provisions 
and powder, are formed in the cUff, 
which is honeycombed in all direc- 
tions with long galleries and clmm- 
bers. Air is supplied through brick 
funnels. This part of the castle 
(which includes a communication 
with the beach near East Cliff- 
terrace) is not shown without a 
special order. 

We mav now descend into the 
town. Of the old Churches, only two 
remain in use. *8t. Mary's, in Can- 
non-street, has been almost rebuilt. 
The *Norman (?) tower is remark- 
able. Until the alterations the 
mayor and corporation occupied 
here the ancient position of the 
bishop with his presbyters, and had 
seats at the E. end, behind the altar. 
They are now happily compelled to 
take a lower place. In this ch. are 
monumental inscriptions for Foote, 
the dramatist, and Churchill, neither 
of whom was buried here. Foote 
died at Dover, in the Ship Hotel, 
Oct. 21, 1777, and was interred in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
The inscription for Churchill cele- 
D 2 
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brates him as '*the great high-priest 
of all the nine.*' 

8t, James's Church, at the foot of 
the Gastle hill, is a mere fragment 
of a larger edifice. After long disuse 
it has been restored in a very in- 
different fashion. The Admiralty 
Gourt for the Cinque Ports was 
formerly held in the S. chancel. It 
seems to h&ve been even more vexa- 
tious in its proceedings than its great 
prototype. In the ch. is a monu- 
ment for Sir Nathanael Wraxall, the 
well-known diarist ; and there also 
were buried the father and grand- 
father (Simon and Philip Yo^^e) of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who 
was bom at Dover in 1690. The 
house occupied by his parents is still 
pointed out in Snargate Street (on 
the N. side, about half-way down). 

There were till Oct 1864, some 
considerable fragments of the Col- 
lege of St. Martin 8-le-Grand behind 
the market-place, but the greater 
part then fell suddenly. In its 
churchyard was buried Churchill the 
poet, who died at Boulogne, 1764. 
His tomb still exists, with the 
edifying motto from his own • Can- 
didate,' "Life to the last enjoyed, 
here Churchill lies." It was here, 
at the "grave of one who blazed 
the Comet of a season," that Byron 
wrote his well-known lines, record- 
ing 

" the old sexton's natural homily, 
In which there was Obscurity and Fame, 
The Giory and the Nothing of a Name." 

" The grave of Churchill," says Sir 
Walter Scott, "might have called 
from Lord Bjnron a deeper com- 
memoration; for, although they 
generally differed in character and 
genius, there was a resemblance 
between their history and life. . . . 
Both these poets held themselves 
above the opinion of the world, and 
both were followed by the feme and 
— nularity which they seemed to 



den>ise. . . . Both carried their hatred 
of hypocrisy beyond the verge of 
prudence, and indulged their vein 
of satire to the borders of Ucentious- 
ness. Both died in the flower of 
their age in a foreign lajid." 

The modem churches are, a new 
St James, with handsome tower and 
spire. Trinity (carpenter's Grothic) 
and Christ Church, the last tolerable 
E. E. It is nearly opposite the 
ancient Priory of St, Martin, of 
which the story is as follows. The 
College of St. Martin for 22 secular 
canons, which had been at first esta- 
blished in the castle, was removed 
into the town by Withred King of 
Kent (700). They were exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and subject 
only to the Pope and King of 
England. They were moreover 
wealthy; and an extreme jealousy 
early arose between them and the 
archbishops, who were anxious to 
bring them under the control of the 
great Canterbury Priory, and who at 
length succeededin obtaining a grant 
from the king of the whole lands 
and revenues of the canons. Abp. 
Corboil immediately built (1132) 
the priory and placed in it certain 
canons from Merton. The old i 
canons, thus expelled, complained | 
to the king; but after a series of j 
ecclesiastical squabbles the arch- 
bishops had their way, and the 
priory became Benedictine, like that 
at Canterbury. 

The site, with the greater part of. 
the lands, still continues attacned to 
the see of Canterbury. 

The gatehouse, the refectory, and 
part of the dormitory remain, and a 
partial restoration having been ac- 
complished the buildings have been 
converted into *' Dover College.** The 
gatehouse is good Dec The refec- 
tory, is nearly perfect, and is part of 
the original foundation. It has 8 win- 
dows and 6 buttresses N. and 7 S. 
Its extreme dimensions are 107 ft, 
by 34, the walla being 3 ft. 6 in. thick. 
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The original entrance was on the 
S. side, bnt is now blocked up with- 
out. An E. E. entrance, also blocked 
up, is visible on the same side. The 
interior is very striking, and should 
not be left unseen. The wall is 
blank to the height of 12 ft. 6 in., 
above which an arcade is carried 
quite round the apartment. The 2 
arches next the E. end are pierced 
for windows to light the high table ; 
after them every alternate arch is 
pierced, producing good effects of 
light and shade. On the wall at the 
E. end, under the arcade, are faint 
traces of a mural painting of the 
Last Supper; some of the nimbi 
surrounding the heads may still be 
made out. Of the roof^ the central 
bay is perhaps 15th-cent. work ; the 
rest is modem. The work through- 
out is very plain, but massive. 

The foundations of the large and 
magnificent ch. were laid open in 
1844, when the ground was levelled : 
Bome portions of the plan may still 
be traced. Under an apse, on the S. 
side of the chancel, were found 24 
silver coins of Henry II. 

There was a considerable library 
in the priory. Of the priors, one, 
Richard, succeeded Becket as arch- 
bishop, and was the ** Canterbury " 
in whose lap ** York *' sat down at 
Westminsterduring the famous fight 
for precedence, a.d. 1175. 

The Priory Stat, of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Ely. is a very 
short distance W. of the remains 
(Rte. 3). 

The Maison D/mt, now the Town 
Hall andSessionsHouse, was founded 
by Hubert de Burgh as a resting- 
place for strangers and pilgrims, who 
had hitherto been entertained by 
the canons of St. Martin's. Much 
land was attached to it. In this 
mediseval " Lord Warden " the Blings 
of England used to lodge in their 
way to and from the confinent. 

The present Town Hall is a hand- 
some apartment, 127 ft. long, 40 ft. 
liigh, with a good wooden roof^ and 



may date from the reign of Edw. I. 
It was well restored by Poynter and 
Burges, 1858-61. The ch. attached 
to the Maison Dieu, which was built 
by Henry III. after the foundation 
had been resigned to him by De 
Burgh, and dedicated in 1227, has 
disappeared. From the time of 
Henry YIIL to 1830 the hall was 
used as a victualling office. In it are 
pictures of sundry Dover worthies, 
and of personages otherwise con- 
nected with the town — Elizabeth, 
Anne, Charles II., William III., 
Wellington, and Palmerston. 

The Old Court Hall, formerly in the 
market-place (date 1607), had some 
curious grotesques on the pillars sup- 
porting it. Near its site is the Mu- 
seum, which is open to the public, and 
contains a good collection of natural 
history; some local antiquities— 
Roman tiles, urns, &c. ; Saxon 
brooches and bracelets; a monu- 
mental slab, with runic inscription ; 
bronze weapons, and seals connected 
with Dover. There is also a stone, 
with mason's mark, said to have come 
from the church of the Templars, 
on the western heights, in which 
took place the famous scene of King 
Johnws resignation of his crown to 
Pandulph. 

These *Height8 and Batteries, be- 
yond the town, W., are more ele- 
vated than the castle. The posi-^ 
tion was formed during the years 
preceding the peace of 1814, when 
more than once the camps of France 
and England were in sight of each 
other on the opposite shores, but 
vast works are still in progress on 
both the Deal and Folkestone roads. 
Gravel walks, usually open to the pub- 
lic, are carried all along the heights, 
and the view from them across the 
town to the Castle is very striking. 
It must be borne in mind that Dover 
is a garrison town, and that admis- 
sion to the Castle and Heights is a 
matter of favour on the part of the 
authorities ; and is therefore subject 
to restriction at their will. 
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The barracks here have a com- 
munication with the town by a Mili- 
tary Shaft entering from Bnargate 
Street. "Three spiral flights, of 
140 steps each, wind round a large 
shaft or tower, open at the top to 
admit light, and 59 more reach the 
barrack-yard. " ' Within the enclosure 
of the barracks are the foimdations 
and remains of the Ch. of the Tern- 
plars, a circular building, 32 ft in dia- 
meter, with a vestibule, in which King 
John made his degrading submission 
to the Papal Nuncio. They were acci- 
dentally discovered in 1854. The 
manor on which the heights are 
situated, it is well known, belonged 
to the Templars ; and from Hardy's 
* Itinerary of King John,' it appears 
that on the 18th of May, 1213, the 
king came to Dover from Temple 
Ewell, where he had been since the 
8th. On the 15th John delivered 
to Pandulph (no doubt in this ch. 
on the western heights) the charter 
containing the terms of peace, and 
there made his fieimous homage. 

A tunnel of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover railway, 615 yds. long, 
passes under these heights to reach 
the Dover terminus of that company, 
which is about I m. distant from 
the S. E. terminus. 

A deep valley separates these 
heights from Hay or Shakespeare's 
Cliff, 

" whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep." 

It is now 350 ft. above the sea-level ; 
but, although falls of chalk are of 
frequent occurrence, and the height 
has perhaps diminished, it is only 
possiole to repeat Wordsworth's 
wonder (^Memoirs, vol. ii.) that any 
one should have imagined the fa- 
mous description in * King Lear ' 
to be, or to have been intended as, 
an accurate copy from nature. At 
what time the name of ** Shake- 
speare s Cliff ' began to be applied 
to this particular headland does not 
ear ; the wild larkspur grows in 



the crevices, and samphire may yet 
be gathered there ; but there are no 
choughs, and the crows look much 
larger than beetles. 

The Harbour of Dover formerly 
extended some way up the Charlton 
valley, and has gnidually retreated, 
owing to debris brought down from 
the mils, and the effects of a shift- 
ing bar of shingle, wMch frequently 
closed it altogether. Dover is the 
only one of the ancient Cinque 
Ports which still exists as a haiv 
hour ; but it would long since have 
shared the fate of its brethren, had 
it not been for the large and im- 
portant works which have been 
undertaken here at different times. 
Henry VIII. commenced an enoi^ 
mous pier, stretching 20 rods farther 
into the sea than tne present pier- 
heads, which remained unfinished at 
his death, and soon became quite 
ruinous. The loss of Calais greatly 
affected Dover, and the town was re- 
duced to considerable distress, when 
Baleigh reported that an improved 
harbour there would be of great ser- 
vice, since " no promontory, town, or 
haven in Europe was so well situ- 
ated for annoymg the enemy, pro- 
tecting the commerce, or senoing 
and receiving despatches from the 
Continent.'' Fresh works were ac- 
cordingly commenced by Elizabeth, 
and continued by James I. ; and by 
dint of these and later operations 
the harbour has been kept open. 
The outer harbour, and the Pent or 
eastern basin, have been much en- 
larged of late yeart. A second basin, 
called the "Granville Dock,'* was 
opened in 1874. 

The *Harhour of Befuge (Messrs. 
Walker and Surges, engineers), 
which was commenced in 1847, was 
in part designed to prevent the pas- 
sage of •* beach " [shingle] from the 
westward, in front of the harbour's 
mouth, which J^ad been a cause of 
great trouble e^nd expense, and it 
has answered this purpose, at least, 
but too effectually, as the clifb to 
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the eastward, losing the protection 
which the shingle aobrded, are being 
undermined by the sea. The wall, 
of concrete faced with granite, ex- 
tends abont 800 yards into the sea, 
but it is doubtful, from the increas- 
ing depth of the water, whether it 
can be carried out much further. 
The blocks of concrete are worthy of 
notice ; they are made at Eye Har- 
bour by st^un-machinery specially 
defflgned for the purpose. The 
diving operations auo are carried 
on on a larger scale than has 
hitherto been attempted; the solid 
mass of masonry, upwards of 80 
ft. in width at the base, being raised 
from 45 ft. below low water, as far 
as the surface, by means of diidng- 
bells. It has been contemplated & 
build another wall further to the E. 
and so form a Harbour of Befoge of 
about 700 acres in extent : such a work 
would be of national usefulness, but 
want of money seems at present to 
be an obstacle to its execution. 

Both the railway companies have 
lines running to the end of the pier, 
so that passengers are conveyed to 
within a few paces of the vessels; 
bat this only applies to a limited 
number of trains, namely, those run- 
ning in direct connection with the 
steamers. On the W. side of the 
pier there is a raised promenade, 
whence a fine sea-view is com- 
manded. 

Dover is the chief pilot-station of 
the Cinque Ports, having attached 
to it 56 pilots employed in the 
Channel service. Steamers ^ cross 
from here twice a day to Calais and 
to Ostend. 

The first submarine telegraph 
ever undertaken was laid down be- 
tween Dover and Cape Grisnez, in 
August, 1850. This cable, however, 
broke in consequence of fretting on 
a ridge of rocks under the Cape; 
and a second was connected with 
the French coast at Sangatte, about 
2 m. nearer Calais. Another cable 
crosses from here to Ostend. 
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There can be little doubt that the 
countries now united by these sub- 
marine cables were at one time con- 
nected by an isthmus which was 
gradually broken through by the 
action of the sea. '*The greatest 
depth of the straits between Dover 
and Calais is 29 fathoms, which only 
exceeds by 1 febthom the greatest 
depth of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans." — LyeS,, Desmaretz, who 
gained a prize essay on this subject 
in 1753, attributed the rupture of 
the ancient isthmus to the prepon- 
derating violence of the current from 
the north. 

The bathing at Dover has been 
said to be dangerous, owing to the 
sudden shelving of the beach; for 
those who think so, there are fixed 
baths on the parade. 

A pleasant excursion from Dover is 
to St, Badigund's or Bradtole Abbey, 
3 m. N.W., founded 1191 by Jeffrey 
and Thomas,Earls of Perche, forPre- 
monstratensian monks. The prin- 
cipal gateway, part of which may 
belong to the original foundation, 
remains nearly^ perfect, though much 
covered with ivy. The chapel and 
some domestic buildings, now con- 
verted into a farmhouse, also remain. 
Of this last ** the facings of the wall 
are curious from the variations of 
pattern in the flint and Caen stone." 
— Bev, A, Hussey. The ground be- 
neath the ruins is pierced by long 
subterranean passages, which have 
not been thoroughly explored. The 
abbey stands on high ground, and 
commands a good view of the beau- 
tiful valley of Poulton. Adjoining 
is a large pond, in Kent called a 
" sole " — a Saxon word— from which 
the abbey was named. 

For other excursions from Dover 
see Bte. 3. 

A short notice of the Cinque 
Ports, of which Dover is the only 
one that remains in use and open, 
may not be out of place. 
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During the later Boman period 
the Count of the Saxon Shore had 
under his especial control 9 great 
fortresses, which guarded the prin- 
cipal landing-places on the coast 
from Yarmouth to Portsmouth, and 
4 of these castles occupied sites nearly 
identical with those of the most 
ancient Cinque Ports, viz. RutupisB 
(Sandtoich), Dubrse {Dover), Portus 
Lemanis (Lymne, Hythe\ Anderida 
(Pevensey, a " limb " of Hastings) j a 
strong presumption in favour of the 
Eoman origin of the system by which 
the southern coast was defended in 
the middle ages, although we meet 
with no mention of its existence in 
,the Saxon period, and the- govern- 
ment of each town by mayors or 
bailiffs and jurats (which existed 
in all cases until the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Reform Act 
in 1835, and in some cases still, e.g. 
Pevensey and Seaford) is certainly of 
Norman form, and the first "War- 
den " known to history is John de 
Fiennea, soon after the Conquest. 
The district was, in effect, a coimty 
palatine, extending from the "Red 
Cliff'* at Seaford to the N. shore of 
the Thames, and, for special services 
rendered, its supremacy was ex- 
tended by Edward I. in 1277 to Yar- 
mouth, but that port bore the sub- 
jection uneasily, and finally shook it 
off in 1663. The Cinque Ports proper 
consisted of Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, 
llomney, and Hastings; to tiiese, 
Winchelsea and Rye were added at 
an early date, and are known as the 
" ancient towns," and so many other 
places were desirous of sliaring the 
privileges (and burdens) of the Ports 
that almost every coast town is a 
**limb" or member, from Pevensey 
to Faversham, as is also Brightling- 
sea, in Essex, and even places 
remote from the sea, as Tenterden, 
Lydd, Sarre, and Fordwich. From an 
ordinance of Henry III. (1229) we 
learn that the ports had to provide 
57 ships (6ach carrying 21 men and 
a hnyr\ to serve the king at their own 



cost for 15 days, and as long after as 
they might be wanted, if paid. Dover 
was to furnish 21 ships; Winchelsea 
10 ; Hasting86 ; and Sandwich, Hythe, 
Romney, and Rye, 5 each ; a rough 
illustration of the relative import- 
ance of each town. Subsequent ordi- 
nances differ little from ttiis, except 
that Hastings and Winchelsea lost 
their eminence in consequence of the 
ravages of tlie French (temp. Rich. 
II.). This Cinque Port fleet was the 
germ of the Royal Navy, and it was 
carefully distinguished, not only by 
its ensigns, but by the dress of its 
mariners. " Every person that goeth 
into the navy of the Ports," says the 
Register of the Ports, a.d. 1514, 
** shall have a coat of white cotton, 
with a red cross (the royal badge), 
and the arms of the Ports under- 
neath, that is to say, the half lion 
and the half ship ;" a bearing that is 
to be met with still in most S. coast- 
towns, either on some public edifice 
or as the sign of a tavern. 

To compensate for the burden of 
providing this fleet the privileges of 
the Cinque Ports were very great. 
The enterprise of their mariners 
secured to them the almost exclusive 
commerce with France, Spain and 
Italy ; their towns were entirely self- 
governed, the King's writ being only 
of force through the concurrence of 
the lord warden, and all the freemen 
being stjrled "barons," who traded 
toll-free in every corporation in the 
kingdom — a very important matter 
in mediseval times — and who success- 
fully asserted this right, even against 
the City of London, as late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. Beside this, 
for offences wherever committed, 
they could only be tried by their 
peers, before the lord warden, or 
before the king in person. They 
were exempt from all military 
duties in the field, and could not be 
removed beyond their own jurisdic- 
tion but for the assistance of each 
other. The main court, called the 
" Court of Brotherhood," for up- 
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holding their privilegea and regu- 
lating the affairs of e€kch port, was 
held twice a-year — first at Bhepway 
Cross, near Hythe, and then at Rom- 
ney, as the central port. 7 persons 
attended from each head port. The 
Ports had parliamentary representa- 
tives from a very early period, and at 
the coronation of Ricliard 11. (1377) 
they claimed, as their right from time 
immemorial, that these ** barons " and 
" other noble liegemen of the Ports " 
should cany canopies of cloth of 
gold or silk over the king and queen. 
To allow of •* reliefs," 16 barons were 
named to each canopy, which was 
borne up by 12 silver standards, with 
bells of silver gilt attached, the whole 
being provided at the royal charge. 
The canopy-bearers (and any of the 
other " batons ") claimed to sit at the 
king s right hand at the banquet (a 
claun resisted occasionally, a.d. 1661 
—see Pepye), and they received the 
canopy, &c., for their lee. This was 
assigned to two of the towns in regu- 
lar rotation, as is shown by the records 
of the Court of Claims, and it was, in 
early days, usually presented to the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbunr. 
In later times it has been literally 
divided among the bearers, or sold 
towards definying their charges 
[Suss, Arch. CmI., xv.), but some few 
of the bells are yet preserved in the 
town-hcdls of the Ports. 

Several of the ancient Custumals 
are stiU in existence, as at Sand- 
wich (extracts may be found in Boys's 
History), and, together with the 
Begisters of each Port, which are 
an official record of the proceed- 
ings of the annual courts of ** Bro- 
dhyll" (brotherhood) and "Guest- 
ling," tiiey afford much curious 
information ; explaining existing 
customs, &c. (e, g, .notice of the 
intended election of a mayor is 
ordered to be given by sound of 
trumpet at midnight before, and this 
is still practised at New Bomney) 
(Bte. 14). If a mayor elect refused the 
oath— "to be true to the king, to 



maintain the liberties of the Ports, 
and to do justice to the poor " — at 
Dover and Bye his house was pulled 
down, — at Bomney, Winchelsea, and 
Hasting ho was turned out with 
his family, and the doors were sealed 
up. A thief taken *' back berende " 
in Dover or Folkestone was thrown 
from the top of a precipice; at 
Sandwich he was smothered in the 
marshes, or drowned in the Delf. 
In all the towns a tub of water was 
to be placed at every house-door 
as a precaution against fire. 

In modem times, the functions 
of the lord warden, and the spe- 
cial privileges of the Cinque Ports, 
have been greatly abridged, espe- 
cially by the " Mimicipal Corpo- 
rations Act, 1 835." The lord warden 
or his deputy still presides, however, 
at the courts of " Brotherhood " and 
"Guestling," now seldom held ex- 
cept previous to a coronation ; and 
as aomiral of the coast his juris- 
diction continues in force, except 
where modified by statute. The 
office of lord warden has been held 
by some of the most eminent men in 
every age of English history, but in 
modem times it has been usually 
accepted bv the prime minister at 
the time of a vacancv. Thus it came 
into the hands of William Pitt, the 
Earl of Liverpool, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Ix)rd Palmerston ; it is 
now held by Earl Granville. In this 
capacity he is the supreme judge of 
the Court of Lode-Manage, in which 
pilots are licensed, and complaints 
heard of their incapacity or ill-con- 
duct. The warden is also constable 
of Dover Castle — an office which, 
although now always united with the 
wardenship, was not so formerly. 

Of the present state of each of 
these famous Ports it will be suffi- 
cient to say that Hastings, Bomney, 
and H^the are no longer harbours ; 
Sandwich possesses a few small 
vessels, so does Bye ; Dover alone is 
of any maritime importance. The 
" limbs," have been somewhat more 
D 3 
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forttmate than their principals. Fa- 
versham, Margate, Bamsgate, Deal, 
and Folkestone are still of some im- 
portance. Winchelsea and Peven- 
sey, however, read even a more 
striking lesson of change than the 
main harbonrs on which they de- 
pended. 



ROUTE 2a. 

PADDOCK WOOD TO MAIDSTONE BT 
WATERINGBURY. 

Bail, 10 m. 

This line follows for the greater 
part of its course the valley of 
the Medway, here very rich and 
beautiful. The old turnpike-road 
from Maidstone to Tunbridge, which 
runs through the same district (here 
known as " the (harden of Eden "), 
used to be called the "finest 10 
miles in England," and, so fieir as 
fertility and richness of soil are con- 
cerned, this comer of Kent is perhaps 
entitled to retain its pre-eminence. 
" It is a district of meadows, corn- 
fields, hop-gardens, and orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries, and filberts ; 
with very little of any land which 
cannot be called good with pro- 
priety. There are plantations of 
chestnut and ash; and as these are 
cut, when long enough, to make 
poles for hops, they are at all times 
objects of great beauty. From Maid- 
stone to Mereworth are the finest 
7 m. I have seen in this county. 
The Medway is on your 1., with its 
meadows about a mile wide. I 
should think there were hop-gardens 
one-half of the way on both sides of 
the road. Looking across the Med- 
way you see hop-gardens and 
orchards 2 m. deep on the side of a 
gently rising ground."— Co66ett. 

The branch line, after passing for 
3 m. thjfough a hop-oovered plain, 
reaches 



.S7f m. Yalding (Stat.). 

YcUcUng (in Domesday, EcUdinges) 
— ** a praty townlet," says Lelana — 
stands at the confluence of the 
Beult with the Medway. In the 
pavement of the ch. are slabs of a 
marble crowded with minute shells, 
resembline that of Bethersden, and 
found in me parish. 

Bockingfold, in the S. part of the 
parish, is called by Twine (de Reb. 
Albion.) ** the forest of Buchins- 
wald " (Beech-wood), and mentioned 
as one of the great Kentish woods, 
in which wild animals still lingered 
temp. Eliz. 

1 m. E. is Hunton, where is said 
to be the largest "hop-garden" in 
Kent (280 acres). Bureton, in this 
parish, formerly the seat of the Fanes, 
but now a farmhouse, commands a 
fine view over the Weald, the range 
of gault and sandstone hills which 
form the outliers of the chalk begin- 
ning to 'rise here. 

39} m. Wateringbubt (Stat.). 

The village has been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in the last few years 
by tne late Alderman Lucas, whose 
family possess Wateringhury Place, 
and considerable property here, pur- 
chased from Sir Thomas Style, 
Bart., whose ancestors held Water- 
inghury from the reign of James I. 
The present house is a Queen Anne 
structure. 

The Churchi seen on the high 
ground 1., is Perp. with an E. E. 
tower. In the churchyard is the 
monument of Sir Oliver Style, whose 
marvellous escape from an earth- 
quake at Smyrna is commemorated 
in the inscription. He was at dinner 
with a large party, including a lady 
to whom he was engaged, when the 
earth suddenly yawned, and all 
perished except Sir Oliver. 

At Wateringhury the visitor may 
inquire for "the dumb borsholder 
of Chart," which is still preserved, 
and was exhibited at the Bochester 
meeting of the Kent Arch. Soc in 
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1859 ; it is figoied and described in 
Arch, Cant,, vol. ii. The **dumb 
boTsholder*' claimed liberty over 
Pizein Well, a hamlet of fifteen 
houses within the parish, every 
householder of which was obliged to 
pay the borsholder's keeper one 
penny yearly. This keeper was 
elected annually. ** The dumb bors- 
holder was always first called at the 
conrtleet holden for the hundred of 
Twyford,in which Wateringbury lies; 
whenits keeper heldit up with aneck- 
clotii or handkerchief put through 
the iron ring fixed at the top, and 
answered for it. It was made of 
wood, about 3 ft. 0^ in. long, with 
an iron ring at the top, and 4 more 
by the sides, near the bottom, where 
was a square iron spike, to fix it in 
the ground, or on occasion to break 
open doors, which was done without 
a warrant of any justice on suspicion 
of goods unlawftdly concealed in 
any of the 15 houses." — (HostocZ.) 
The "borsholder" has now become 
black with age, and three of the 
side rings have disappeared, although 
the marks of them still remain. 
Chart is the name of a small manor 
in the parish in which a market 
granted by Edward II. is traditionr 
ally said to have been held. 

The dumb borsholder and the 
comileet for this hundred were dis- 
continued toward the middle of the 
last century ; but the former was pre- 
served by the heirs of Thomas 
Clampard, a blacksmith, who died in 
1748, its last deputy. Its origin is 
altogether unknown, tiiough it clearly 
belonged to the class of symbols 
occuning so frequently in the pro- 
ceedings of Saxon and Scandinavian 
law-courts, and is no doubt the type 
of the original staves home by con- 
stables in early times. 

The Perp- Chwek of Netttested, 
i m. S. of Wateringbury Station, 
retains most of its original glazing, 
that of the chancel being more simjple 
than that in the nave. All the wm- 



dows have been shifted, however, 
within recent memory. The stained 
glass here is v6ry good, and deserves 
careful notice. Tmt now in the nave 
(figures under canopies) is of the 
early part of the reign of Henry VI. 
That in the chancel (heraldry, em- 
blems, &c.) appears from an inscrip- 
tion to have been put up in 1465. 
In the E. window are portraits of 
the donors, and a remarkable group 
supposed to represent Beckers re- 
ception by the monks of Canterbury 
on his return from exile. {Arch. Cant, 
vol. vi.) The S. windows of the 
nave were destroyed by a storm. 
Not fax from the ch. are some re- 
mains of NettUsted Plaice, the ancient 
residence of the Pimpe family. 

In the parish of Baet Peckham, 
W. of Wateringburv, is Roydon HaU 
(E. A. Cook, Esq.) ; the residence 
throughout the troubled times of 
the Civil War, and afterwards, of 
Sir Boger Twysden, a name well 
known and venerated by scholars 
and archfeologists. He is buried in 
the church.* The family of Twys- 
den obtained this estate by marriage 
with the co-heiress of Thomas 
Boydon, who died temp. Ph. and 
Msury. 

In West Peckham, the adjoining 
parish, a preceptory of Knights Hos- 
pitallers was established on land 
granted them by Sir John Cole- 
peper in 1408. Here are the 
" Hurst " woods, famous for their wild 
swine as late as Elizabeth's reign. 

li m. W. of Wateringbury is Mere- 
worth CkusHe (Baroness JLe Des^ 
penser and Viscountess Falmouth), 
in the parish of that name, mudi 
frequented by excursionists for the 
sake of the surrounding scenery, 

* Sir Boger Twysden's Jonmal, detailing 
the persecaUonB which he Buffered from the 
Parliament between 1641 and 1667, has been 
printed in the JircK. Cant A biographical 
stetch of Sir Boger, ^ the late J. M. Kemble, 
is prefixed to his 'Treatise on the Ooyem' 
m^t of fiDgland ' (Camden Soc, 1848). 
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which is very beautiful. Ab much 
cannot be said for the house* 
though Walpole thought it " so per- 
fect in a Palladian taste, that I must 
own it has recovered me a little from 
Gothic."-<Letter to BenOey, 1752.) 
It was built 1748, by Colin Camp- 
bell, for the 8th Earl of Westmore- 
land, after a design of Palladio's 
(the Villa della Capra), made for 
"a noble Vicentine gentleman," 
** in a situation pleasant and de- 
lightful, and nearly like this," with 
the trifling exceptions of climate and 
association. On one side of the 
house is a detached building, of 
similar design, containing the kit- 
chen; on the other side were the 
stables (now removed), which occu- 
pied the site of the ancient ch., whose 
Gothicisms by no means harmonized 
with Vicentine palaces, and were 
accordingly replaced, at a judicious 
distance, by the present Church in 
a "classic" style, adorned "with a 
steeple that seems designed for the 
latitude of Cheapside, and is so tall 
that the poor church curtsies under 
it, like Mary Rich in a vast high- 
crowned YiBi" — Walpole, Within 
are some old monuments of Nevills 
and Fanes removed from the former 
ch. ; among them, that of the 1st 
Earl of Westmoreland. Through the 
noble woods at the back of the house, 
" broke," says Walpole, " like an 
Albano landscape with an octagon 
temple and a triumphal arch," a 
great avenue is cut, 3 m. in length. 
Mereworth became the property of 
the Fanes, temp. Eliz., through a 
marriage with the heiress of Nevill, 
Lord Abergavenny. 

Adjoining Mereworth is Totes 
Court (Gen. Ludlow), and, in the 
neighbouring par. of West Peckham, 
Oxenhoath (Sir W. R. P. Geary, 
Bart.). 

The line now passes through an 
undulating country, nowhere rising 
into lofty hills, but rich with 
orchards and hop-gardens. The 
full, quietly flowing river, rt., with 



its wooded banks, gives much beauty 
to the landscape, which at the vil- 
lage of Teston, passed 1. before reach- 
ing the Farleigh Station, is very 
picturesque. The Medway is here 
crossed oy a bridge of 7 arches. 
Stretching up behind the vUlage is 
the park of Barham Court (R. 
Leigh, Esq.), from which the views 
over the Medway valley are very 
striking. The manor here, says 
tradition — there is* no other au- 
thority — belonged to Reginald 
Fitzurse, one of the murderers of 
Becket, and on his flight into Ire- 
land it was taken possession of by 
his kinsman, Robert de Berham, in 
whose family it remained till the 
reign of James I. After passing 
through the hands of the Botilers 
and Bouveries, it came to Sir Charles 
Middleton, created Lord Barham, 
whose grandson, the late Earl of 
Gainsborough, sold the estate. The 
present house is modem. 

The Church of West Farleigh, seen 
on the hill, rt., is E. E. The view, 
rt., from the station of 

42} m. East Fableigh, should be 
noticed. The ch. (for the most 
part late Dec, witii good Perp. 
E. window) is seen among trees 
on its hill, rt. Below is a very pic- 
turesque ancient bridge, with ribbed 
arches, here crossing the Medway. 
In all directions are seen hop- 
gardens, with their attendant ash 
"shaws," for the supply of poles. 
In this and the adjoining parish of 
Banning were the hop-gardens (200 
acres in extent) of Mr. James Ellis, 
formerly the greatest grower in 
Kent, of which his fSunily now 
possess but a small part 

The high ground N. of the station 
is Banning Heath, where is the 
Kent Lunatic Asylum. On the oppo- 
site side of the river is the busy 
village of TovU, with its paper-mills 
and a handsome church. We reach 
at 

44} m. MAiDerroNE (Stat.) (Rte.6). 
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BOUTE 3. 

LONDON TO CANTERBURY AND 
DOVER. BT BECKENHAM, BROM- 
LEY, ST. MARY CRAY, ROCHES- 
TER [COBHAMl, CHATHAM, AND 
FAVERSHAM. 

{Lomdout Chaiham, and Dover 
Railway.) 

To Dover 78 m. 

This line has a City tenninus at 
the Holbom Viaduct, and a West- 
ead one at Victoria Station, Pimlico, 
the trains uniting at the Heme-hill 
junction. {&eel£tndbook for Surrey.) 
The first station in Kent is 

Sf m. Beokenham. 

BecketOiam (pop. 6090) is still a 
pleasant old-&8hioned village, well 
slieltered by thick masses of trees, 
from the midst of which rises the 
white church-spire, 8. of the station. 
The Church itself is of little interest. 
It contains some modem monu- 
ments for the families of Hoare 
and Eden; and a tablet, the design 
of which, at least, may be com- 
mended, for Capt. Heoley Vicars, 
of the 97th regt., who fell at 
Sebastopol. The living was long 
held by Dr. Marsh, the lather of the 
lady so well known for her labours 
among the railway navvies. The lich- 
gate remains, at the end of a line 
of clipped yews, opening to the S. 
porch. In the churchyard is the 
tomb of Edward King (d. 1807), 
author of the ' Munimenta Antiqua,' 
who resided here for many years. 
An earUer celebrity of Be<^enham 
was Mugaret Finch, queen of the 
gipsies, buried here in 1740. She 
lived to the age of 109, and during 
the latter part of her life settled at 



Norwood, then a favourite resting- 

Slace with the *' tribes of the wan- 
ering foot." " From a habit of 
sitting on the ground with her chin 
resting on her knees, the sinews at 
length became so contracted, that 
she could not rise from that posture. 
After her death thqr were obliged to 
inclose her body in a deep square 
box. Her funeral was attended by 
two mourning-coaches, a sermon was 
preached upon the occasion, and a 
great concourse of people attended 
the ceremony."— X»y«m«. Another 
queen of the Norwood gipsies was 
buried at Dulwich in 1768. How 
fox the royal title was in either case 
more than one of courtesy seems very 
doubtfiil, and can only be decided 
by a skilful Bomany " Lavengro." 

A curious ceremony takes place at 
Beckenham annually on «Jan. 28, 
namely, the opening of the vault of 
Mary Wragg, who left a legacy, the 
proceeds of which are spent in gifts 
of monev, coals, and bread. It was 
a condition of the bequest, not only 
that the vault should be openea 
every year, but that the donors ma" 
hogany coffin should be well polished. 
This custom has been kept up regu- 
larly since 1801. If neglected, the 
bequest is to be transferred to Brom- 
ley. 

Within the parish are Beckenham 
PZoce (Albemarle Cator, Esq.), Kduy 
Park (P. B. Hoare, Esq.), and Lany 
ley Park (0. E. Goodhart, Esq.). 

[A very pleasant toaXk may be 
taken from Beckenham to BroTtdey, 
and thence by Sundridge to C%isM- 
huret. A field-path, keeping the 
bank of the Bavensboume, leiuis to 
Bromley, whence the tourist may 
proceed to Ghislehurst by the main 
road, through Bickley, or find lus 
way by the footpath on the 1. to 
Sundridge, where, in the sand-pits in 
and about the park, characteristic 
fossils are abundant. For this place 
and Ghislehurst, see pott.2 
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lOJ m. Shobtlands (Stat), where 
is the residence of the late W. A. 
Wilkinson, Esq., M.P., who was 
the possessor of an embalmed head, 
said to be that of Oliver Crom- 
well. After the Bestoration, the 
head of GromweU, together with 
those of Iieton and Bradshaw, was 
fixed on the roof of Westminster 
Hall, whence it is said to have been 
taken by a soldier. Flaxman, who ex- 
amined it with care, was convinced 
that it was really the head of the 
great Protector. It is now at Seven- 
oaks, in the possession of Mr. H. 
Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson's honse 
was the birthplace of Gfeorge Qrote, 
the historian of Greece. 

lOf m. Bbomlet (Stat). 

The town (Pop. 10,674) lies on the 
old high road from London to Seven- 
oaks. Bromley still vindicates its 
name; since the golden flowers of 
the broom brighten some few spots 
here in the early spring, although 
the larger portion has (usappear^ 
The town stands very pleasantly 
on high ground, from which good 
views are commanded to the W. 
and S.W. It was granted to the 
Church of Rochester at an early 
period, and the original grant was 
confirmed by Edgar in 967, together 
with consiaerable rights in the 
" Andredeswald " — the great forest 
of the Weald. Bp. Gundulf built 
a palace here soon after the Con- 
quest which was much improved by 
his successors. The present build- 
ing, however, dates only from 1776, 
when it was completed by Bp. 
Thomas, who puUea down the old 
palace "among the elms," visited 
by Walpole in 1752 " for the sake 
of the chimney in which had stood 
a flower-pot in which was put the 
counterfeit plot against Bp. Spratt." 
The flower -pot itself was pre- 
served at Matson, in Gloucestershire, 
the seat of George Selwyn. (For 
details of this famous plot, the 
fieaisrn of which was to brand the 



bishop as a Jacobite, see JlfocauZay, 
vol. iii.) Although the palace had 
been improved by Bp. Atterbury, 
the successor of Spratt, whom Pope 
frequently visited here, it is called by 
Walpole " a paltry parsonage." Its 
successor, a plain brick mansion, 
stands pleasantly on the brow of the 
hill; but although still called the 
Palace, it is no longer the property of 
the bishops, nor even in tiie diocese 
of Rochester. It is at present the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Coles Child, the lady 
of the manor, whose late husband 
purchased it from the commissioners 
when the diocese was enlarged, 
and the episcopal residence fixed 
at Danbury in Essex. Bromley is 
now in the diocese of Canterbury. 
In the gjTounds, is St. Blaize's WeU, 
near wmch a small oratory formerly 
stood, of which no traces remain; 
but foundations of other buildings 
are plentifully met with. There is 
a ratner powerful chalybeate n)ring 
at the head of the largest pond, but 
some drainage works executed in 
1870 much interfered with its flow. 

The Churchy maiidy Perp. aad 
containing a Norm, font is of little 
interest (having been mainly re- 
built in 1829, and repewed in 
1874), with the exception of the 
tower, the only part which has 
any architectural merit. The E. 
window has been filled with stained 
glass by Willement Bp. Pearce, the 
editor of Longinus (d. 1774), and Bp. 
Yonge (d. 1605), are both buried here. 
In the nave is the gravestone of 
Dr. Johnson's wife " Tetty," so fre- 
quently mentioned in his devotions. 
She was buried here by the direction 
of Dr. Hawksworth, the friend of 
Johnson, who resided at Bromley, 
and to whom the die^sition of her 
remains had been intrusted. The 
Latin epitaph, in which she is de- 
scribed as *' formosa, culta, ingeni- 
osa, pia," is by Johnson himiself, and 
was written a short time before his 
own death. In the N. aisle is the 
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monument of Dr. Hawksworth, prin- 
cipal author of * The Adventurer/ a 
passage from the 140th No. of which 
forms the inscription. 

From a field a few steps beyond 
the chmtih N. is a good view look- 
ing across Beckenham to the Crystal 
Palace and the heights of Penge. 

Bromtey Cottege, a large red- 
brick building at the N. end of the 
town, was founded by Bp. Warner 
(d. 1666^ for " 20 poor widows of 
loyal and orthodox clergymen." Its 
resources have been considerably in- 
creased by later contributions (one 
of 5001. by the mother of Gen. Wolfe, 
in 1765, may be named), and it now 
affords 40 widows an allowance of 
38i. a year each, with a separate resi- 
dence; and there is an affiliated 
foundation, called Sheppard CoUege, 
which provides a home for maiden 
ladies, daughters of clergymen, who 
have resid^ with their mothers in 
the old coUege. The chapel, re- 
built in 1863, is Early Dec. (it was in 
the spurious Italian style of the time 
of Charles II.), and contains some 
good painted windows by O'Connor. 
The coUege was the first of its kind 
established in England, but was 
speedily imitated at Winchester by 
Bp. Morley, at Salisbury by Bp. 
Ward, and at Froxfield in Wilts by 
the Duchess of Somerset. 

In the neighbourhood of Bromley 
are Plaistow Lodge (Hon. A. Kin- 
nami), and Sundridge Park (E. H. 
Scott, Esq.). This last place may be 
visited in a walk from Bromley to 
Ghislehurst — an excursion mucn to 
be recommended. (Chislehurst has 
its railway fiom London Bridge, Kte. 
8 ; or it may be reached either from 
BuMey (2 m.) or from 8L Mary 
Cray (3 m.) stations.) The Kentish 
aae, N. of Bickley Park, hung with 
wild flowers and overshadowed by 
oak-branches, through which the 
tourist will make his way, is a very 
beautiful one. 



'* One of the most interesting 
localities I am acquainted with is 
Sundridge Park, where a hard con- 
glomerate, entirely made up of 
oyster-shells (?]), and the shingle 
that formed their native bed, is quar- 
ried." (The quarries are not, how- 
ever, in the park.) " This stone 
is much employed for ornamental 
rock-work, and several walls in 
and near Bromley are constructed 
of it: these display the fossils, 
some with the valves closed, others 
open, others detached^ and the 
whole grouped as if artificially em- 
bedded to expose the characters 
of the shells. These oyster-beds 
belong to the tertiary strata of the 
London basin ; they extend to Plum- 
stead and other places in the vici- 
nity; and in some localities the 
oysters are associated with other 
bivalves, called Pectwicidi" — Man- 
teU. The British strata yield be- 
tween 40 and 50 species of fossil 
oysters. Those found at Sundridge 
very closely resemble the Thames 
"natives," their modem descendants. 

rA.t 3 m. from Bromley, and 1 m. 
S.W. of the line, is the village of 
HayeSf to be remembered by all who 
reverence the memory of the great 
Lord Chatham. Hayes Pkuse, where 
Lord Chatham died, and where 
his not less illustrious son William 
Pitt was bom in 1759, stands close to 
the ch., and is a white-brick building 
of no great beauty or pretence. It 
was purchased in 1757 from the Hai^ 
risons by Lord Chatham, who built 
the present house. It owes its 
brick casing, however, to the Hon. 
Thomas W^pole, to whom the place 
was sold in 1766 ; but in the following 
year Lord Chatham became greatly 
desirous of returning to Hayes, 
where " in former years he had made 
improvements which his memory 
fondly recaUed ; plantations, for ex- 
ample, pursued with so much ardour 
and eagerness that they were npt 
even intermpted at night£Edl, but 
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were continued by torchlight and 
with relays of labourers. — Lord 
Mahon, Hist, Eng., v. 283. (The 
belts thus planted are still pointed 
out at Hayes.) The estate was 
accordingly reconveyed to him ; and 
it continued his favourite residence 
for the remainder of his life. The 
grounds are not extensive, though 
pleasant ; and a stream which joins 
the Ravensboume near Bromley 
passes through them. 

Hayes Church is a small E. E. 
building of no great interest. It 
was enlarged under the direction of 
Sir G. G. Scott in 1862, when Roman 
tiles were found worked up in the 
old walls. In the chancel are hung 
the banners used at the public 
funeral of Lord Chatham. Brasses : 
John Heygge, rector, 1523; John 
Andrew, priest, c. 1470 ; John 
Osteler, o. 1460 — all of small size. 

At Pickhurst, near Hayes (0. F. 
Devas, Esq.), died (1859) Henry 
Hallam, historian of 'The Middle 
Ages.' Pickhurst belongs to Ool. 
J. F. Lennard, who married Mr. 
Hallam's daughter. 

2 m. beyond Hayes is West Wick- 
ham, where is an interesting ch. ; 
and Wicliham Court (Col. Lennard), a 
turreted manor-house, dating from 
the reign of Henry VII., with addi- 
tions, 1867. It contains a valuable 
whole-length portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his son, by Zuc- 
chero; portraits of Dr. Famaby, 
and Henry Hallam the historian. 
For these places, which may also 
be conveniently reached from Croy- 
don, see Handbook for Surrey , &c. 

The village of Famhorou^h, 4^ m. 
&om Bromley, need not delay the 
tourist. The ch. was rebuilt after 
1639. The Sunday after St Peter's 
Festival is locally known as ' Reed- 
day,' and the church-porch is strewn 
with reeds. A tradition asserts that 
this is done as a memorial of a Mr. 



Dalton, who was saved from drown- 
ing by reeds. Adjoining the village 
is High Elms, Six J. Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Keston, 2 m. S. of Hayes, has a 
small Norm, and E. E. ch. (notice 
the remarkable tomb of Lord Cran- 
worth, in the ch.-yard). Conside- 
rable remains of Roman villas, &c., 
have been found in a field on the 
rt. of the Westerham road as it 
leaves Keston Common, the view 
from which is of extreme beauty. 
In the angle between the villages 
of Keston and Famborough are Hol- 
wood Hill and Halwood House, once 
the residence of Lord Cranworth, 
and long the favourite retreat of 
William Pitt (see Lord Stanhope's 
Life of Pitt), who took great plea- 
sure m planting and laying out the 
grounds here. "When a boy," 
said Lord Bathurst to the poet 
Rogers, "Pitt used to go a birds- 
nesting in the woods of Holwood, 
and it was always, he told me, his 
wish to call it his own.' ' The present 
house dates only from 1823, when 
that in which Pitt resided, a small 
brick and plaster building, was 
pulled down. In Holwood Park, 
just on the descent into the Yale of 
Keston, at the root of an old oak- 
tree, Pitt and Wilberforco discussed 
and settled the Slavery Abolition 
Bill in 1788, and here Wilberforce 
resolved to give notice of it in the 
House of Commons. Lord Stanhope 
has erected on the spot a stone seat 
for the benefit of the public, and to 
commemorate the fact. 

On the brow of the hill, and com- 
manding an extensive view on every 
side (for which it should be ascended 
even if the tourist have no antiqua- 
rian bent), are the remains of a very 
large and important fortification, 
called " Caesar's Camp," which is 
now generally thought to mark the 
site of the ancient Noviomagus, a 
Brito-Roman town in the territories 
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of the Kegni. The form of the en- 
closure was oblong, with triple dykes 
and trenches, surrounding nearly 
100 acres, a size altogether unusual. 
The external vallum was about 2 m. 
in circuit, but the largest portions 
were many years since leyelled ; the 
S. parts' now alone remain. Horsely 
{Brit. Bom.) remarks that the largest 
station he knew of was " not a tenth 
part of this compass.** We have here, 
however, the site of a town, pro- 
bably of British origin ; and not of 
a merely military station such as 
Rutnpiae (Richborough) or Begul- 
bimn (Eeculver). The walls of the 
great town of Oalleva (Silchester) 
are nearly 3 m. in circuit. Part of 
the fortifications have been much 
injored, and the rest are overgrown 
with wood; but sufficient remains 
to indicate their ancient condition 
and importance. Roman bricks and 
tiles, together with various coins of 
the Middle and Lower Empire, are 
constantly found here; as well as 
the foundations of buildings, many 
of which were exposed in 1856, 
across the valley towards Keston. 
Layers of Roman bricks and tiles 
appear in the towers of several of 
the village churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Watling Street, 
after crossing Blackheam, passed 
to this town of Noviomagus, and 
then turned N., over Sydenham 
Common, to London. 

One of the sources of the Ravens- 
bourne rises close without the W. 
side of the intrenchments. The 
spring has been enlarged, and 
formed into a basin, and goes by the 
name of CsBsar's Well. 

The high road from London as 
far as Famborough passes over 
lower tertiary beds, except that a 
small bed of drift gravel occurs 
here and there. At Fambprough, 
however, the chalk crops out upon 
thesurfEUse. Immediately beyond (E.) 
is the hamlet of Green Street Green ; 
and if the geologist here turns to 
the 1. of the main road, and ascends 



Wea Hia, he will be amply repaid 
for his exertions. 

Green Street Green itself is situ- 
ated in a trough which has been 
excavated out of the chalk, and 
which is partly occupied by a deposit 
of " drift " gravel. This " drift '^ is a 
coarse clayey gravel containing flints 
of two sorts, both of which have been 
excavated by the action of water 
from the chalk in which they were 
formed. The one sort, however, has, 
after its removal from the chalk, been 
subject only to wear and tear suffi- 
cient to render blunt the sharp edges. 
The second description of flints has 
a different history. They have been 
obtained from the strata called the 
•* Woolwich and Blackheath pebble- 
beds ;" and having been subject to 
great and long-continued action of 
water, are reduced to the form of 
round pebbles. Bones and tusks 
of the mammoth {Elephaa primi- 
genius) have been found in this 
gravel. 

Ascending the hiU toward Chels- 
field, we soon rise above the drift 
gravel, and come again to the chalk, 
which may be seen in the little 
cuttings along the side of the road 
until beyond the village. 

When, however, we have got more 
than half-way up the hill, the lower 
tertiary strata, which we had left at 
Farnborough, reappear on the top 
of the chalk, and are well exposed 
by the cuttings along the sides of 
several of the lanes which ascend 
the hill. They must therefore at 
one period have extended over the 
intermediate space, from which they 
have since been removed. Further, 
the extreme top of the hill is capped 
by a deposit of very peculiar gravel, 
which is quite distinct from the 
" Woolwich and Blackheath" pebble- 
beds on the one hand, and from the 
lower level drift, such as that at 
Green Street Green, on the other. 
The flints are less roUed than those 
of the former strata, and more so 
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than those of the latter. The whole 
gravel is very white, and contains, 
besides the flints, pieces of chert 
and bits of quartz £rom the green- 
sands which lie S. This very re- 
markable bed of gravel was first 
introduced to the notice of geologists 
by Mr. Prestwich. 

From the narrow ridge forming 
the top of WeU Hill a splendid 
panoramic view is obtained. 

The spire of Cudham Church 
comes into view on its high ground 
3 m. S. of Fambbrough. A large 
portion of the parish is occupied by 
the Gudham woods, and the whole 
locality is so wild and solitary that 
the tourist will have difficulty in 
believing himself to be less than 
20 m. £rom London Bridge.] 

12 m. BioKLET (StatJ. 

On L is BicMey Park (Mr. G. 
Wythes) ; over the trees is seen the 
spire of a handsome modern church, 
St. George's, Bickley. Just beyond, 
the S. E. line from London to 
Sevenoaks crosses the L. G. & D. 
Bly. 

14i m. St. Maby Obay (StatV 
On 1. is the huge paper-mill of 
Messrs. Joynson and Oo,, close to 
and overshadowing the little Perp. 
church (restored 1862). Brasses: 
Bichard Avery and 3 wives, 1508 ; 
Eliz. Gobham, 1544 ; Bich. Mstnning, 
1604 ; Philadelphia Greenwood, 1747 ; 
and Benj. Greenwood, 1775. The 
2 last exhibit the costume worn in 
George II.*s reign— a gown with 
tight sleeves and embroidered skirt, 
a plaited neckerchief, and a veil 
thrown over the head and falling 
behind to the ground; and the 
other shows the deceased in a wig, 
with embroidered waisteoat, and 
knee-breeches. 

The Bookery (Mrs. Joynson) has 
fine gardens and glass-houses. 
The little river Gray, which is 



here crossed, may be traced with 
interest from its souroe in the parish 
of Orpington (Bte. 8) N. to Crayford, 
C2 m.), close below which place it 
rails into the Darenth. The whole 
distance is about 8 m. 

8t Paul's Cray, 1 m. from St. 
Mary's, has a ch. dedicated to St. 
Paulinus, the fellow missionary of 
Augustine, and 3rd Bishop of Ro- 
chester. "It is entirely E. E., with 
the tooth - moulding over the W. 
door; though a curious two -light 
window, much injured by wea- 
ther, but of Nonnan character, 
and two round holes in the tower, 
seem to have belonged to an earlier 
edifice."— JETttwey. The Ghurch of 
FoGt*s Cray, 2^ m., is apparently 
rude early Dec. The chancel is 
Tr.-Norm. In it are the effigies 
of Sir Simon de Yaughan and wife, 
lord of the manor temp. Edw. III. 
The pari^ derives its name from 
the sobriquet of its recorded Saxon 
proprietor, Godwin Fot, or Foot, 
There are here several paper-mills 
on the river. Between Foot* s Gray 
and Sidcup (1 m. N.W., a stat. on 
the Dartford Loop line) is a build' 
ing called Ursula Lodge, a re- 
treat for 6 maiden ladies, founded 
by H. Berons, Esq. Adjoining North 
Crcm, 1 m. farther down the stream, i 
is Vale MascaU (L. Shuter, Esq.). 
The valley here is very picturesque. 
A short distance E. lies jBiio^ JParm, 
where still exists a desecrated ch., j 
the parish originally attached to 
which is now united to North Cray. 
The ch., converted into a bam, is 
late Dec. ; the sedilia remain within. 
Bokeslie or Buxley still gives name i 
to the hundred. 

1 m. lower is Bexley, a stat. on the 
Dartford Loop line. The church, i 
was very early attached to the 
" Priory of the Holy Trinity of Lea- 
den,'' and contains some of the ori- , 
ginal stall-work in the chancel. The l 
greater part of the walls is E. E.»l 
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a8 is the tower. The windows aie 
Dec, and Perp. insertions. Brcue, 
Thomas Sparrow, 1513. There is 
a mural monument for Sir John 
Champneys and wife, 1556. The ma^ 
nor of Bexley was sold by Sir John 
Spiehnan, the Dartford paper-manu- 
facturer, to Camden, the " reverend 
head " to whom English history and 
arch8Bology are so greatly indebted. 
With its rental Camden founded a 
Professorship of History at Oxford, 
to which the manor is still attached. 
In the parish of Bexley are Lamor- 
hey (John Malcolm, Esq.), and The 
HoUies (F. M. Lewin, Esq.)- The 
family of Lewin claims descent from 
Leofwin, brother of King Harold. 

For Bexley^heath and Cray/ord, 
see Bte. 6. 

17} m. SWANLET JUKOTION. On 
rt. a branch turns off for Seven- 
oaks and Maidstone (Btes. 6 and 

8a). 

20} m. Fabkingham-boad (Stat.). 

The village of Famingham (Pop. 
854), formerly a market town, lies 
2 m. S. {Inn, Lion, very good), nestled 
picturesquely in the valley between 
the ridges of chalk hills. The ch. 
Creator^) is mainly E. E., with a 
Perp. tower. Brasses: Will. Gys- 
borne, vicar, 1451, and 3 smaller 
ones of the 16th cent. Observe the 
font, wlrich is Perp., with figures 
carved on its 8 sides. 

H m. S.E. from Famingham is 
Bimford. (See Bte. 8a.) 

[On the rt. bank of the Darenth, 
i m. S. from the Famingham-road 
Station, is 

Horlon Kirby, once a com- 
mandery of the Hospitallers. The 
cross ch., with central tower, is 
interesting, although it has been 
mnch altered in the name of re- 
storation. The greater part is 
E. E. Arcades run round the inte- 
rior of the transepts. The tower 



arches are of unusual height. In the 
chancel, which has been shortened, 
the E. wall being rebuilt, with 3 
E. E. lancets, is a recessed Dec. 
tomb, possibly for one of the De 
Rob family, long lords of Horton. 
Brass : John Browne, Esq., 1595. 

At the time of the Domesday 
survey Horton was held under Bp. 
Odo by Anschetil de Bos, whose 
descendant, Lora, called " The Lady 
of Horton," conveyed the manor by 
marriage to the north-country family 
of Kirby, who already possessed 
lands here.* Hence the name Horton 
Kirby, which in this case does not 
indicate a Danish settlement. N. of 
the ch., and overhanging the stream 
of the Darenth, are considerable re- 
mains of Horton Castle, the strong- 
hold of the De Bos, and afterwards of 
the Kirby families. It was re-edified 
by Boger de Kirby, temp. Edw. I., 
but the existing remains are of 
much later character, and have no 
great interest. 

Opposite, on the 1. bank of the 
river, is Franks f F. Power, Esq.), a 
fine old house ot brick with stone 
dressings, built by Launcelot Bath- 
urst, alderman of London, who pur- 
chased tiie estate, temp. Eliz., and 
died 1594. It was long used as a 
farmhouse, but was well restored by 
the late owner, B. Bradford, Esq., 
and is worth a visit. Some Boman 
foundations were discovered (1866) 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

i m. N. of Famingham Bead 
Station is 

Sutton -at 'Hone (in the vaMey, 
Sax.), the praises of whose heath- 
fed mutton have been sung by local 
bards. The ch. (originally craciformj 
is principally Decorated, though it 
suffered much from a fire in 1615. 
On each door of the chancel screen 
(now removed to the tower arch) 
is carved a face, with the tongue 
hanging out of the mouth, and 
passed through a buckle, the device 
of an ancient family in the parish 
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named Pucldetoii^e. In the S. 
aisle of the nave is the monument 
with recumbent effigy of Sir Thomas 
Smith, of Sutton Place, " Governor 
of the East Indian and other Com- 
panies, Treasurer of the Virginian 
Plantation, and sometime Ambas- 
sador to the Emperor and Great 
Duke of Russia and Muscovy." Sir 
Thomas, not the least distii^^shed 
of Elizabethan navigators, is said 
to have died of the plague, which 
devastated all this district in 1625, 
the year of his death. His once 
stately mansion of Sutton Place, 
originally erected by Sir Maurice 
Denys, temp. Hen. VIII., after pass- 
ing through the hands of the Le- 
theuilliers,became toward the middle 
of the last century the property of 
the Mumford family, who still pos- 
sess it. Much of it has been pulled 
down at different times, and the rest 
modernised. 

i m. beyond, and on the opposite 
side of the river (1 m. firom the stat.), 
is the remarkable Church of Darenth 
(locally "Darne"), which the archsB- 
ologist should not leave unvisited. 
The chancel, which is Trans.- 
Norman (restored 1868), has 2 divi- 
sions, the easternmost of which is 
vaulted with stone, and is divided 
into 2 parts, having a small chamber 
above the vaulting, supposed to have 
been made when the walls were 
heightened in the 14th or 15th cent. 
The 3 lights in the E. wall are very 
narrow Norman windows, round- 
headed, not E. E. lancets. Remark 
the external ornaments in the win- 
dow-heads, which are of very un- 
usual character. " A round-headed 
deeply splayed window in the N. 
wall of the nave is built entirely, as 
are the coig^ns of the nave, of Roman 
bricks. They are evidently part of 
the ante-Norman ch., which I infer 
to have been built in S. Dimstan's 
time."— (JB. P. C.) The ch., which is 
dedicated to St. Mar^aret,a patroness 
in erreat fSeivour with the Normans, 



has also E. E. portions, and others 
of later date. The font is Norman, 
and is elaborately carved in 8 com- 
partments, divided by semicircular 
arches. 

Darenth was given by the Saxon 
Duke Eadulf, in 940, to Christ 
Church, Canterbury; and it con- 
tinued in possession of that mona- 
stery until 1195, when Abp. Hubert 
exchanged it for Lambeth with the 
priory of St. Andrew at Rochester, 
which retained it imtil the Dissolu- 
tion. The earlier portions of the ch. 
here are therefore the work of the 
great Canterbury Priory, and should 
be compared with such Norman re- 
mains as exist on other manors once 
belonging to the same house. 1 m. 
S.E. of the ch. stood the Chapel of 
St. Margaret Helles, a separate pre- 
cinct until 1557, when it was united 
to the parish of Darenth, and the 
chapel speedily fell to ruin. No 
traces remain. On the hill opposite 
are many barrows ; and there is an 
earthwork of some extent in Darenth 
Wood, adjoining.] 

23} m. Faweham (Stat.). 

26 m. Mbopham (Stat.). 

The village, 1 } m. S., lies pleasantly 
among the chalk hills, parts of 
which are here thickly wooded. A 
portion. of the village is built round 
a broad green, in true old Kentish 
fashion. The Ch. (seen from the 
station, N.), which is large and good, 
is chiefly Dec, with Perp. altera- 
tions by Abp. Courtenay. It was 
rebuilt, as a gift to his native place, 
by Simon de Meopham, that un- 
happy Abp. of Canterbury (1327- 
33) who fell a victim to the com- 
bined assaults of the Pope and the 
Bp. of Exeter (see his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, post). The 
brasses which formerly existed here 
are said to have been melted during 
the recasting of the bells toward the 
end of the last cent. Meopham was 
granted by Eadulf to the church of 
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Canterbury in 940, aad after the 
Dissolution was restored by Henry 
to the newly-founded chapter. 

At Nurslead, a short iUstance N. 
of Meq>ham, some very slight re- 
mains of a most interesting 14th- 
centuiy manor-house have, within 
the last few years, been worked 
into a modem building {Nurstead 
OMife,Eev.W.H.Edmeades). Much 
larger portions were destroyed at 
the same time. There were here 
a remarkable hall, with timber co- 
lunms and arches, two small rooms 
adjoining, and a fragment of a strong 
tower. The remains are hardly worth 
a visit. The house was probably 
erected by a femily namea Graves- 
end, two of whom were bishops of 
London in the l«Sth and 14th cents. 

27 m. Sole Street (Stat.). 

On N. 2 m. Cobham Park (pod). 
On S. 1^ m. Ludde9d4)vm, with a ch. 
worth a visit. The line runs for 
some time mainly in a deep cutting, 
bnt as it nears Strood lififords a fine 
view of the Med way, with Bochester 
Cathedral and Castle on the opposite 
bank. 

33 m. BocHsmsB and Stbood 
(Stat.) (close adjoining is the Strood 
8tat. of the North Kent line to 
Maidstone — Bte. 6). 

There is little to delay the tourist 
in Strood, the W. suburb of Boches- 
ter. The old Church of Strood was 
rebuilt in 1812 ; it contains a brass 
for Thomas Glover and his 3 wives 
(1444), with other less remarkable 
monuments from the older church. 
The manor of Strood was given by 
Henry II. to the Knights Templars, 
and some fragments of their Pre- 
ceptory remain on the 1. bank of the 
river, about | m. above Bochester 
Bridge, at Temple Place, the residence 
of Mr. Boach Smith, the well-known 
antiquary. They are not, however, 
of any great importance. Near the 
churchyard is the site of an hospital 
founded by Bp. Glanville of Boches- 
ter, temp. Bich. I., as well for tra- 



vellers as for permanent inmates, 
who distinguished themselves by 
perpetual skirmishes with the monks 
of Bochester, coming at last to a 
grand battle royal with them in the 
orchard of the hospital. As a 
punishment, the men of Strood and 
Frinsbury, who had sided with the 
hospital, were compelled to walk in 
procession to Bochester every Whit 
Monday, carrying the clubs with 
which they had assistied in attacking 
the monks. Hence the byeword of 
" Frinsbury Clubs." One of the ce- 
meteries of Boman Bochester lay 
on this side of the Medway, and nu- 
merous discoveries have been made 
on its site. 

The singular mixture of quiet and 
bustle, of the old world and the new, 
which distinguishes Bochester and 
its associate towns, is at once evident 
as the view opens in front of the 
rly. station. Opposite rise the great 
Norm. Castle and Cathedral. Crest- 
ing the hill beyond is Fort Pitt, 
alK)ve Chatham; and immediately 
before us is the river, crowded with 
barges and steamers, signs of the 
vast modem establishments which 
have been engrafted on the old 
Cathedral town. 

Bochester Bridge, 1., by which we 
pass into the city, has always been one 
of the lions of the place ; and the 
existing structure of Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson, a triumph of engineering 
skill, has no reason to fear a compari- 
son with its predecessors. A wooden 
bridge of uncertain antiquity, de- 
fended by a wooden tower and strong 
gates at its E. or Bochester end, 
continued in use until the 15th year 
of Bich. II., when a bridge of stone, 
one of the best and strongest struc- 
tures of the time, was founded by 
Sir Bobert Knolles and Sir John de 
Cobham, each of whom had acquired 
great wealth during the French wars 
of Edw. III., for the avowed pur- 
pose of facilitating military opera- 
tions against our '* natural enemies." 
Both of these bridges were kept in 
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repair by a customary tax levied on 
nearly all the parishes in this part 
of Kent. The wooden bridge occu- 
pied the site of the present iron one ; 
and in constructing this latter, a 
great quantity of elm or oaken piles, 
shod with iron, the foundations of 
the older work, were drawn from the 
bed of the riyer; as much as 660 
cubic feet of sound timber being thus 
recovered. The stone bridge, about 
40 yards nearer the castle, had 11 
arches, and was crested with an iron 
railing, worked at the foundry of 
Mayfield in Sussex, and given by 
Abp. Warham. At the E. end was 
originally awayside chantry, founded 
by Sir John de Gobham for the 
benefit of travellers. 

This bridge, although massive and 
picturesque, was too narrow and in- 
convenieQt for the wants of modem 
traffic ; and the foundations of the 
present structure, occupying as 
nearly as possible the site of the 
first wooden bridge, were laid by 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson in 1850. 
The bases on which the 4 piers rest 
are formed of clusters of iron cylin- 
ders, simk below the bed of the 
river as &r as the hard chalk, and 
filled with a concrete which hardens 
under water. These cylinders rest 
on each other, and are bolted toge- 
ther, thus forming a solid stone 
pillar coated with iron. They rise 
to low-water mark; and courses of 
masonry are carried above them, 
which support the bridge itself. 
This is entirely of iron. The centre 
arch has a span of 170 ft. ; the 2 
side-arches 140 each. Toward the 
Strood end is the "swing-bridge," 
a section 99 ft. long, which turns on 
a pivot, leaving an open ship-canal 
50 ft. in width. The machinery 
here e^^)loyed should be carefully 
examined. The entire weight to be 
moved is upwards of 200 tons, yet 
the bridge is readily swung by 2 
men at a capstan. 

The destruction of the massive 
"idge above was commenced in 



1856, under the care of officers of 
the Royal Engineers. Many illus- 
trious personages had crossed it 
during its long Ufe of active service ; 
and its career was fitly closed by the 
passage of Queen Victoria, who in 
the autumn of 1856 more than once 
passed over it on her way to visit 
the wounded troops from the Crimea, 
at Fort Pitt and Brompton. Some 
of the materials have been used in 
the formation of an esplanade on the 
E. bank of the river. 

An ugly railway-bridge, carrying 
the L.C.D. line onward toward Chat- 
ham, crosses the Med way just below, 
and shuts out all prospect ; but the 
view up the river from the present 
bridge differs little, except as to the 
esplanade, from that contemplated 
by Mr. Pickwick from the old one : 
— " On the left of the spectator lay 
the ruined wall, broken in many 
places, and in some overhanging the 
narrow beach below in rude and 
heavy masses. Huge knots of sea- 
weed hung upon the jagged and 
pointed stones, trembling in every 
breath of wind ; and the green ivy 
clung moumfiilly round the dark 
and ruined battlements. Behind it 
rose the ancient castle, its towers 
roofless, and its massive walls 
crumbling away, but telling as 
proudly of its old might and 
strengtti, as when, 700 years ago, it 
rang with the clash of arms, or re- 
sounded with the noise of feasting 
and revelry. On either side, the 
banks of the Medway, covered with 
cornfields and pastures, with here 
and there a windmill or a distant 
church, stretched away als far as the 
eye could see, presenting a rich and 
varied landscape, rendered more 
beautifrd by the changing shadows 
which passed swiftly across it, as 
the thm and half-formed clouds 
skimmed away in the light of the 
morning sun. The river, reflecting 
the clear blue of the sky, glistened 
and sparkled as it flowed noiselessly 
on; and the oars of the fishermen 
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dipped into the water with a clear 
and liquid sound, as their heavy 
but picturesque boats glided slowly 
down the stream." — Pickwick Papere, 
chap. v. 

Bockegter (Pop., with Chatham, 
Brompton, Gillingham, and Strood, 
about 63,000. Inns: the Grown, a 
modem house at the foot of the 
bridge, and which in 1863 replaced 
a picturesque and venerable hos- 
telry, witii gables and barge-boards 
(said to have been erected in 1390), at 
which Queen Elizabeth sojourned in 
1573, aud in the courtyard of which 
the scene of the carriers in ' Henry 
IV.' — ^Part I. act ii. sc. 1 — ^may be 
supposed to have taken place ; — ^the 
Bdl, or Boyal Victoria — " Good 
house — nice beds" — honoured by 
the visit of Mr. Pickwick), where the 
Watling Street crossed the Medway, 
must always have been a position of 
importance ; and the name of the 
Roman Oastrum here, Durobriva 
(Dirr— water, and the Celtic term 
hiva^ idways found in connection 
with similar river ferries), seems to 
imply that a British stronghold had 
still earlier been fixed at this place. 
Its Saxon name, Hrofeceastre (Ro- 
chester), retains, according to Bede, 
that of JSrof, the Saxon chieftain, 
who first settled here (Hrof s ceastre 
or castle). 

The situation of Bochester on the 
river and the great road exposed it 
to constant pillage, and it suffered 
much from both Saxons and Danes. 
Hemy III., after the Castle had 
been taken by Louis of France 
(see post), restored the town walls, 
and bqg^ a deep intrenchment 
outside iliem as an additional pro- 
tection. In 1264 tiie town, however, 

I was taken by De Montfort's party, 
although the castle held out. 

Amon^ the royal personages who 
have visited Rochester are, — Henry 
VIII., who first beheld Anne of 

' Cleves at the Crown Inn here, and 
prononnoed her a *' Flanders mare ;" 



Queen Elizabeth, who remained for 
5 days here in 1573; King James 
and the King of Denmark, who 
together underwent a sermon in 
the cathedral in 1606 ; Charles II., 
who passed through Bochester with 
great demonstrations of joy on his 
restoration, and was presented with 
a silver basin and ewer ; and James 
II., who, after his first attempt at 
escape, removed here from White- 
hall under a Dutch guard, and after 
a week's detention embarked pri- 
vately on board a tender in the 
river, which landed him at Amble- 
teuse. Bochester was never of great 
size ; it mainly consists of one prin- 
cipal street, which has not many 
characteristics in common with the 
towns clustered about it. " Their 
principal productions," observes Mr. 
Pickwick, ''appear to be soldiers, 
sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, officers, 
and dockyard-men. The commo- 
dities chiefly exposed for sale in 
the public streets are marine stores, 
harabake, apples, flat-fish, and oys- 
ters. The streets present a lively 
and animated appearance, occasioned 
chicfiy by the conviviality of the 
military. It is truly delightful to 
a philanthropic mind to see these 
gallant men staggering along under 
the infiuence of an overflow both 
of animal and ardent spirits. . . . 
The consumption of tobacco in these 
towns must be very great ; and the 
smell which pervades the struts 
must be exceedingly delicious to 
those who are extremely fond of 
smoking. A superficial traveller 
might object to the dirt which is 
their leading characteristic; but to 
those who view it as an indication 
of traffic and commerciid prosperity 
it is truly gratifying." From any 
of these disagreeables that may 
attach to Bochester the tourist will 
at once escape by turning from 
the High Street, rt., toward the 
(Mhedral, which, although inferior 
in size and general appearance to 
many other English cathedrals, is 
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A. Nave. 

B. B. Great or Western Transept. 

C. Choir. 

D. ChanceU or Sacrarlum. 
£. E. Eastern Transept. 

F. Lady Chapel. 

G. St. Edmund's Chapel. 



H. Vestiy. 

I. Stairs to Crypt. 

K. Gundulf s Tower. 

L. Yard. 

M. Chapter-house; 

N. Font. 



1. 


Tomb of Bp. Lawrence. 


9. 


Tomb of Bp. Walter de Merton. 


2. 


Bp. Gilbert de Glanville. 


10. 


St. William. 


3. 


Bp. Gundulf. 


11. 


„ Bp. Lowe. 


4. 


Bp. Inglethorpe. 


12. 


Hamo de Hythe. 


5,6.t. 


Tombs of the Lee-Warner Family. 


13. 


Bp. John de BradQeld. 


8. 


Tomb of Bishop John de Sheppey. 


14,15. 


Monts. of Lord and I^y Hennlker. 
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nevertheless full of interest, and de- 
serves very careful study. 

The Cathedral may be considered under the 
heads of (a) history ; (b) W. front; (c) Nave ; 
(d) W. or nave transepts; (e) choir; (/) 
tombs; (g) chancel; (A) chapter-house; 
(t) crypt; (j) internal dimensions; (Je) ex- 
terior. 

(a) A Missionary Church, with the 
establishment of secular priests then 
usual, was founded here about 600, 
under the auspices of Augustine, 
who in 604 consecrated Justus the 
first Bishop of Rochester. Like 
Augustine himself^ Justus had been 
sent from the great convent of St. 
Andrew on the Gcelian, the convent 
of Gregory the Great; and the 
new cathedral at Bochester was ac- 
cordingly dedicated to God, and in 
honour of St. Andrew. The posi- 
tion of Rochester, the first outpost 
advanced by Augustine beyond Can- 
terbury, made it an excellent centre 
for the confirmation and propagation 
of the faith. 

The cathedral suffered much from 
Danish ravages, and, like Canter- 
bury, was in a completely ruined con- 
dition at the time of the Norman con- 
quest. So it continued until Gun- 
dolf, the friend of Abp. Lanfranc, 
was consecrated bishop in 1077. 
Many of the manors belonging to 
the church of Rochester, which Odd 
of Bayeux had seized, had already 
been recovered by Lanfranc. Others 
were restored to Gundulf, who pro- 
ceeded to repair and ail-but rebuild 
his cathedral and the priory con- 
nected with it. In this he esta- 
blished, as Lanfranc had done at 
Canterbury, a colony of Benedictine 
monks in place of the secular clergy. 
Emul^ prior of Canterbury, suc- 
ceeded Gundulf as Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and built the dormitory, chapter- 
house, and refectory {An^. 8ae. i. 
M2) ; but it was not until 5 years 
after his death, and during the 
bishopric of John of Canterbury, 
that the new cathedral was dedi- 
cated (1130), in presence of the king 

iKerdJ 



and a great company of bishops. In 
this Norm. ch. were displayed the 
shrines of 8t. PaulinuSf third bishop, 
and of his successor 8t. Ithamar 
(644-56), of Kentish birth, and re- 
markable as the first native bishop 
of the Saxon Church. 

The cathedral was greatly injured 
by fire (** combusta est," says the Chro- 
nicle) in 1 177. Richard de Ross, prior 
in 1199, and his successor Helias, are 
said to have covered the new roofs 
with lead. William de Hoo, prior 
1239, rebuilt the choir (chancel ?) ; 
and Richard, sacrist, circ. 1240, the S. 
aisle of the choir. The N. aisle was 
begun by Richard Eastgate, and 
completed by William of Axenham, 
both Benedictines here, and both of 
the 13th cent. The tower of the 
cathedral was raised by Prior 
Ha3nuo, afterwards bishop, and his 
successor John de Sheppey (1353), 
who placed 4 bells in it, called 
Dunstan, Paulinus, Ithamar, and 
Lanfranc. 

The cathedral suffered much in 
1264, when the castle of Rochester 
was besieged by Simon de Montfort, 
whose troops, like the heathen 
Northmen before them and the 
Puritan soldiers afterwards, turned 
the nave into a stable. The stained 
glass seems to have disappeared at 
thte Dissolution, since Abp. Laud in 
1633 complains that the building 
had received great injury from the 
want of glass in the windows. After 
the retreat of the Commonwealth 
troops the nave was long used as a 
carpenter s shop, and " several saw- 
pits were dug in it." At this time 
all the brasses were destroyed, in 
which, as their traces still prove, the 
ch. was very rich. 

{h) The dates supplied above will 
assist us in examimng the cathedral. 
The W. front, with the exception of 
the great Perp. window, belongs to 
the Norm, period from Gundulf to 
Bp. John. The great door is a very 
fine example of this time. It is 
formed of 5 receding arches, with' 
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pilasters at the angles, 2 of which 
are carved into figures, now much 
dilapidated, which have been con- 
jectured to represent Henry I. and 
Matilda. These statues were much 
and deservedly praised by Flaxman. 
The long, plaited hair recalls the 
early French statues of the 1st and 
2nd dynasties. In the tympanum 
is the Saviour supported by two 
angels; below are figures of the 
12 Apostles, few of which are en- 
tire. Of the 4 towers which once 
completed this front, only 1 remains 
tolerably perfect,— a sort of turret, 
and apparently late in the style 
(comp. the E. end of Horsham 
{lidhk, 8u88ex, Bte. 23;, wldch is 
however much later). In the centre 
niche of the N. tower is a figure which 
has been thought to represent Gun- 
dulf. The whole character of this 
front resembles the Norm, frau:- 
ments of Mailing abbey, near Maid- 
stone, also attributed to Gundulf. 

(c) The Nave (150 ft. long to the 
cross of the lantern) is Norm, as far 
as the 2 last bays eastward, and 
was apparently built by degrees, one 
bay at a time, in the course of 
the 12th cent., between the time 
of Emulf and the great fire in 1177. 
The triforium is richly ornamented 
(comp. Ohristchurch, Hants, of the 
same date); and the arches open 
to the side aisles, as well as to the 
nave, a peculiarity perhaps derived 
from the Norm, cathedral of Can- 
terbury (no longer existing), which in 
its turn may have received it from the 
ch. of St. Stephen's at Caen, where 
the same arrangement may still be 
seen. Lanfranc, the builder of the 
Norm. ch. at Canterbury, had been 
abbot of St. Stephen's. (Willis's 
Canterbury, p. 65.) The clerestory 
windows above, like those of the 
aisles, are Perp., and the roof seems 
to have been raised at the time of 
their insertion. The font (modem) 
is Norm., square, and enriched, and 
• -^ry perfect condition. 

^e S. aisle are modem monu- 



ments for Lord and Lady Henniker 
(1803, 1792), in which Honour and 
Benevolence,Time and Eternity, play 
conspicuous parts. E. of these mo- 
numents is the late Perp. Chapel of 
St. Mary, well restored, but of no 
great interest. It is said to have 
been used as the chapel of the In- 
firmary for the adjoining priory. 

In passing beyond the Norm, por- 
tion of the nai^ to the E. E., of 
which nearly all the rest of the 
cathedral consists, the strong influ- 
ence of Canterbury is at once appa- 
rent. The double transepts, the 
numberless pilasters of Petworth 
marble, and perhaps the flights of 
stairs ascending from either side of 
the crypt, recall immediately the 
works of the two Williams in the 
metropolitical church, which always 
maintained the closest connection 
with Rochester, her earliest daughter. 

{d) The Western or Nave Transepts 
are both E. E., differing however in 
detail, the N. transept being much 
richer than the 8., which is possibly 
a few years later, and imderwent 
some alteration during the building 
of the Perp. Chapel of St. Mary. 
The corbels of the N. transept, 
nearly all monastic heads, are of 
unusual excellence; and the whole 
arrangement here is very rich and 
varied. Remark the banded shafts 
of marble that cluster about the 
tower pi^rs. The want of stained 
glass, which is felt throughout the 
cathedral, is most evident at this 
point, from which the E. and W. 
windows are both visible. In the 
S. transept remark the monument 
of Bichard Watts, of Satis, the hater 
of proctors, and one of the great 
benefiactors of Rochester (see his 
Hospital, in the High Street, post). 
The coloured bust, " starting out of 
it; like a ship's figure-head," is said 
to have been taken from life. Near 
to this is a brass tablet in memory of 
Charles Dickens. 

(e) The C?ioir itself, which under- 
went a complete remodelling in 1825- 
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30,imder the direction of Mr. Cotting- 
ham, and was fnrther renovated in 
1875, under the direction of Sir G. G. 
Scott, is entered by a flight of steps, 
rendered necessary, as at Canter- 
bury, by the height of the crypt 
below. It is said to have been 
first used at the consecration of 
Bp. Henry de Sandford, 1227 ; and 
is thoroughly developed E. E., al- 
though mucn h^ evidently been 
borrowed, even in detail, from the 
Canterbury transition work (1174- 
84). It is narrow, and somewhat 
heavy ; but the new tiles and new 
seats erected in 1875, have im- 
proved tiie tout eMemULe, The 
brackets of E. E. foliage, from 
I which the blind wall-arches spring, 
should be noticed.' Two larger ones 
specially, at the angles of the E. 
transept, are excellent specimens of 
this period, before the naturalism; 
of the Dec. had begun to develop 
itsell A fragment of mural paint- 
ing, apparently of the same date as 
the choir itself, remains on the wall, 
i close above the pulpit. The paint- 
' ing, when entire, is said to have re- 
presented a subject not uncommon 
ia early churches, — ^the Wheel of 
Fortune, with various figures,— king, 
priest, husbandman, &c. — climbing it. 
if) Passing into the N. Choir Tran- 
tept, stiQ E. E., and perhaps a part of 
Sastgate's work, the first point of 
interest is 8t, William* a Tomb, at the 
K.E. comer. It is of Purbeck, with 
a floriated cross ; and there are con- 
siderable remains of ornamental 
painting in the recess of the arch 
above. Its date is not clear; but 
the tomb is certainly later than the 
beginning of the 13th cent., to which 
time the legend of St. William be- 
longs. He IS said to have been a 
Scottish baker, ixom Perth, who had 
nndertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, intending to visit the Canter- 
bury shrine on hia way. On the 
Watling Street, however, a short dis- 
tance beyond Chatham, he fell in 
vith thieves, always on the look-out 



for wealthy pilgrims ; and his mur- 
dered body was brought back and 
solemnly mterred in the cathedral 
here. Numerous miracles were 
wrought at his tomb ; and the shrine 
of St. William, borrowing a reflected 
glory from that of Becket, to which 
the pilgrim was bound, speedily 
eclipsed in reputation, and in the 
number of votaries it attracted, that 
of Si Paulinus, which had hitherto 
been the great pride of Rochester. 
Toward the centre of the transept is 
a flat stone marked with 6 crosses, 
upon which St. William's shrine is 
said to have rested. The steps 
which descend into the N. aisle of 
the choir are, as at Canterbury, 
deeply worn by the constant ascent 
of pilgrims, with whose oblations 
Prior William de Hoo (1239) built 
the choir E. of the transepts. St. 
William was duly canonized in 1256. 
His death is placed in 1201. Of his 
life nothing whatever is known. 

W. of St. WiUiam's tomb is that 
of Bp. WaUer de Mertan (1274-77), 
who completed his foundation of 
Morton College, Oxford, in the year 
of his election to this bishopric. He 
was drowned here, whilst crossing 
the Medway at night in an open 
boat. The tomb, which is very 
beautifttl early Dec. has been well 
and carefully restored afthe expense 
of Merton College. The slab, with 
its cross, is entirely modem. The 
effigy of Bp. Merton, which formerly 
lay on this tomb, is now placed in 
an adjoining recess. It was sculp- 
tured in 1598 at the instance of Sir 
Henry Saville, and represents the 
bishop in the costume of a prelate of 
the Beformed Church. 

O^osite is the plain altar-tomb 
of Bp, Lorn (1444-68). In a 
chapel E. of this transept are the 
tombs of Bv. Warner (1637-66), 
the founder of Bromley Colleffe, and 
of Archd. Warner, 1679. Under an 
arch dividing this chapel from the 
choir is the very interesting ♦monu- 
ment of £^. John de Sheppey (135»- 
B 2 
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60), probably the most perfect 
specimen of ancient colouring now 
existing in England. It bad been 
bricked up within the arch where it 
still remains; and was discovered 
during the repairs in 1825. The 
colours and ornaments deserve the 
most careful attention as well for 
their own beauty as for their great 
value as authorities (all the details 
of this effigy are well figured in 
ArchsBologia, vol. xxv.). In the 
maniple, hung over the left arm, 
some of the crystals with which it 
was studded still remain. Bemark 
the couchant dogs at the feet of the 
bishop. About their necks are scarlet 
collars, hung with bells. An in- 
scription, with the bishop's name, 
surrounds the effigy. An iron rail- 
ing, of the same d^te, with his ini- 
tials, J. S., has been brought from 
another part of the Cathedral, and 
placed in front of the monument. 
The large branching finials are 
good. 

(g) The short Sacrarium^ or Chan- 
cel, E. of the transepts, is possibly 
that referred to as having been built 
by Prior William de Hoo (1239), 
although it has undergone consider- 
able alterations ; the most consider- 
able " restoration " having taken 
place between 1825 and 1830, imder 
the direction of Mr. Cottingham, 
when the windows at the E. end, 
which had hitherto been "concealed 
by an altar-screen, were uncovered 
and renewed. They are Dec, and ex- 
hibit an arrangement of great beauty 
and interest. The other windows, also 
Dec, were renewed at the same time. 
The Chancel walls are, however, 
E. E., and perhaps the original work 
of Prior de Hoo. The stone vault- 
ing, both of chancel and choir, is of 
E. E. dato ; and although consi- 
derably later, should be compared 
with that of Canterbury. During 
Mr. Cottingham's restoration, the 
walls were scraped and pointed ; an 
'"^'^"'^tion which has by no means 
id their appearance more ve- 



nerable. The shrine of St. Pauli- 
nus, which here seems to have taken 
the place usually assigned to the 
altar of the Virgin, is thought to 
have occupied a central position im- 
mediately between the E. walls of 
the transepts. A reredos recently 
erected is good, regrarded merely as a 
work of art ; but its limited dimen- 
sions and isolated, and therefore 
conspicuous, position makes it look 
rather ridiculous. 

The monuments are (beginning at 
the N.W. comer)— jBp. GilbeH ds 
GlanviUe (1185-1215), shrine-shaped, 
with medallions on the sloping 
cover ; the work of which was appa- 
rently never finished. It is perhaps 
questionable whether this remark- 
able monument is not of earlier date 
than Bp. Glanville, to whom it has 
been assigned. E. is the monument 
of Bp. Lawrence de St. Martin (1251- 
74). The richly wrought canopy 
above the effigy is an excellent speci- 
men of early Dec It was this bishop 
who procured the canonization of St. 
William. In the N. wall beyond 
(an unusual position) is an early 
Dec. piscina. 

On the S. side of the Chancel, next 
the altar, is a tomb of plain marble 
which has been called that of Bp. 
Ghindtdf 0077-llOS), the builder of 
the Norm, portion of the Cathedral. 
It is without mark or inscription. 
Beyond is the monument, with 
effigy, of Bp. Inglethorpe (1283-91). 
In the wall below are 3 sedilia of 
Dec character, restored in 1825. 

{h) In the E. wall of the S. choir 
transept is one of the great glories of 
the Cathedral, the Chapter-house door, 
of which a cast, very questionably 
colom-ed, exists at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. It is late Dec. work, 
and was restored by Mr. Cotting- 
ham in 1830. The principal figures 
on either side represent the Jewish 
Church, leaning on a broken reed, 
blindfolded, and holding in her right 
hand the upturned tables of the law ; 
and the Christian, standing erect with 
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cathedral and crozier. (The bishop, 
who here represents the Christian 
Church, is an errgr of the restorer's : 
the original figui:e was no donbt that 
of a female, as in ol^er instances.^ The 
other figures have been vanously 
explained. The 4 lower ones, seated, 
possibly represent the Fathers of the 
Church. Above, on either side, 
appear angels, rising from what seem 
to he purgatorial names, and pray- 
ing for the **pnre soul" represented 
by the small naked figure at the 
point of the arch. If the meaning 
is obscure, the work is of great ex- 
cellence, and deserves careM notice. 
The oaken door within the arch is 
modem. The Chapter-house, into 
which this door opens, is a modem 
addition, and serves also as the 
Library of the Cathedral. Here is 
preserved the MS. of the Texttu 
^fensiSf a collection of records, 
gins, and ancient privileges of the 
Church of Rochester, compiled 
under the direction of Bp. Emulftis 
(1115-25). This venerable MS. 
has undergone considerable perils ; 
having at one time been stplen, and 
only restored to the Chapter by the 
aid of a decree in Chancery ; and on 
another occasion having fallen into 
the Thames, whence it was rescued 
with no small difficulty. The Ctu- 
tumale BoffeMe, a MS. of not less 
importance, is also preserved here. 

Under the transept window ad- 
joining the Chapter-house is an 
nnknown tomb, marked with a cross. 
The destruction of the original 
Chapter-house has here thrown 
the shafts much out of the perpen- 
dicular. Bemark the horizontal 
oaken roo^ temp. Edw. I., studded 
with corbel heads and bosses. It is, 
perhaps, unique, and certainly the 
most valuable instance of the kind 
in England. 

A steep flight of stairs, strongly 
recalling Canterbury, leads from this 
transept to the Chapel called 8L 
Edmund^s, S. of the Choir. The 
defaced effigy in the N. wall is sup- 
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posed to be that of Bp. John de ■ 
Bradfidd (1278-83). 

{%) From St. Edmund's Chapel we 
enter the CrypU which extends under 
the whole of the Choir. The W. 
and E. parts are evidently of much 
earlier date than the central, which 
is E. E., and of the same period as 
the Choir above. In bmlding this 
the ancient Crypt was probably 
broken through, and in part recon- 
structed. The earlier portions are dis- 
tinguished by very massive piers and 
circular arches. Between the piers 
are small pilhEUS with plain, broad 
capitals. It is not impossible that 
this part of the Crypt may date from 
before the Conquest. At all events 
it is the earliest portion of the ex- 
isting Cathedral, and cannot be 
later than the work of Bp. Gundulf. 
Traces of former altars, and of ex- 
tensive mural painting, remain in 
different parts of the Crypt. There 
are no monuments. 

{j) The internal dimensions of the 
Catiiedral are — ft 

Total length from W. to E. . 310 

of Nave . . .160 

„ of Choir . . . 16« 

Western Transept, N. to S. . 123 

Eastern or Choir Transept . . 95 

Breadth of Nave and Choir 
(hicluding the aisles) ... 68 

Of the Bps. of Eochester who have 
found resting-places elsewhere than 
in their own Cathedral, the most re- 
markable are — John Fisher (1504- 
35), the fellow sufferer with Sir 
Thomas More, whose Cardinal's hat 
arrived in England some days after 
the head that should have worn it 
had fallen on Tower Hill : he was 
buried in the Tower. Nicholas Ridley 
(1547-50), in which last year he 
was translated to London, and mar- 
tyred with Latimer in 1555. Thomas 
SpraU (1684-1713), the hero of the 
famous ** flower-pot" treason at 
Bromley (see Macavlay, H. E. iii.), 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
successor, Francis Atterhury, the 
friend and correspondent of Pope, 
who died in exile, 1732 ; and Samuel 
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Sorsley (1793-1802, who was trans- 
lated to St. Asaph). The diocese 
of Bochester was the smallest in 
England, consisting only of 99 
parishes in the W. division of Kent, 
and of one or two outlying districts 
or "peculiars." Afterwan^ it com- 
prised also the whole of Essex, and 
a great ijart of Hertfordshire ; but 
the erection of St. Alban's into a 
see has again diminished the size of 
the diocese of Bochester. Danbury 
Palace, the episcopal residence pur- 
chased by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, is in Essex. 

{k) Betuming to the exterior of the 
Cathedral, the chief point to be 
noticed is Oandulfa Tower at the E. 
end of the N. transept. It is Norm., 
and was probably built as the record 
tower and treasury of Gundulf s 
Cathedral. (Comp. St. Andrew's 
Tower, Canterbury, the date and 
position of which are nearly the 
same.) The walls are 6 ft. thick, 
and the tower seems to have con- 
tained 2 chambers, each about 24 ft. 
square. It has been suggested that 
the original entrance was from the 
top. In the S.W. angle of the 
N.E. transept is a newel stair, 
from the top of which an arch is 
thrown to the summit of the tower, 
across an open space of 10 ft. This 
arrangement, evidently intended for 
the security and defence of the re- 
cord tower, is curious and unusual. 
There are at present 2 narrow en- 
trances into the ch. from the S. 
side of the tower; of later date, 
however, if the above suggestion be 
correct. 

The greater part of "the cenH^dL 
tower dates from 1825, when it was 
raised under the direction of Mr. 
Cottingham. It cannot be pro- 
nounced satisfjEUitoiy. A small por- 
tion immediately above the roof is 
the work of Bp. John de Sheppey 
(1352). J_ 

Of the Priory of St. Andrew, 
coeval with the ch., and re-estab- 



lished by Gundulf almost the only 
remains are in the garden of the 
Deaneryj, where is a fragment of 
the cloister wall, supporting some 
window arches of the old chapter- 
house. This is all Norm., and the 
recorded work of Emul^ Gundulf s 
successor. The diaper in front is 
also found at Canterbury (where 
Emulf was prior before his removal 
to Bochester, and where he built 
much), on the wall of the passage 
leading to the crypt from the Martyr- 
dom transept. The lower arches, now 
closed, opened into an area below 
the chapter-house, used as a place 
of interment more than usually 
honourable. The signs of the zodiac 
enrich the central arch. On a smaller 
one adjoining are the words ** Aries 
per comua," the only part of the in- 
scription still legible. 

Within the Deanery, at the foot 
of the staircase, is an arcade, very 
closely resembling that on the ex- 
terior of St. Anselm's Tower, Canter- 
bury, also the work of Emulf. The 
Deanery, a modem brick building, 
occupies the site of the E. end of 
the chapter-house. 

The ancient Episcopal Palace here 
was at the S.E. comer of the pre- 
cincts. After the Beformation tho 
bishops resided at Bromley, where, 
however, their palace, called by 
Horace Walpole a "paltry par- 
sonage," has ceased to belong 
to &em since the enlargement 
of the see, and the purchase of 
Danbury Palace. 

Passing S. from the Cathedral 
precinct through the Prior's Gate 
we enter an open space called the 
Virvee, On the S. side is the CaJthe- 
droU Chrommar School (£etmou8 for 
the litigation which attended the 
appointment of the heBid-master, 
Bev. B. Whiston), and on E. a 
very large red-brick edifice pictu- 
resquely clad with ivy, and mown 
as Mestoration Hotise, £rom Charles 
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II. having slept in it on his journey 
to London, May 27, 1660 — an honour, 
however, also claimed (but appa- 
rently on insufficient grounds) for 
Eastgate House (po«<) ; it is now 
divided into two houses, both occu- 
pied as schools. 

Scarcely second in interest to the 
Cathedral, which rises close under its 
vaUs, and found it more than once a 
dangerous neighbour, is the Castle. 
The present Norm, keep no doubt oc- 
cupies the site of an earlier fortress. 
It stands at the S.W. angle of the city 
walls, and was surrounded on three 
sides by a deep fosse, which may still 
be partly traced. On the fourth runs 
the Medway. Much of the outer 
wall, with square open towers re- 
curring at intervals (comp. Dover), 
also exists. The main entrance to 
the outer ballium was on the N.E. 
side, from which there was an easy 
descent to the High Street. The whole 
vork is usually assigned to Bp. Gun- 
dulf, whose skill in military archi- 
tecture was also displayed in the 
White Tower of London, and in 
some parts of the keep at Dover; 
i but the existing Castle dates en- 
tirely from the middle of tlie 12th 
cent, when it was rebuilt from the 
foundations. 

The Norm, keeps of Colchester, 
Hedingham, Norwich, and Canter- 
bury, are all larger than Bochester ; 
Newcastle is smaller. None of these, 
however, show the original arrange- 
ment better than Bochester, and no 
English ruin of this period gives a 
more powerftd impression of ancient 
grandeur. The keep forms a quad- 
rangle more than 70 ft. square, and 
about 100 high. At each angle is a 
buttress tower, 12 ft. square, and rising 
about 25 ft. above the principal mass. 
Attached to the E. angle is a smaller 
tower, about 2-3rds the height of the 
other, and 28 ft. square. In this was 
the grand entrance, by a flight of 
steps, and an arched gateway, en- 
riched. This and the other arches 
are of Caen stone. The mass of the 



walls, on an average 12 ft. thick, is of 
Kentish rag. 

The large tower contained 3 storeys 
of lofty apartments, and a vault be- 
neath. A partition-wall divides the 
building in the centre, and in it is a 
well, 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, running 
through all the storeys from the top. 

Into the first storey, over the vaults 
or store-rooms, the outward door of 
the grand entrance opened from a 
kind of vestibule in the smaller 
tower. This was divided from the 
rooms in the great tower by a port- 
cullis. (Bemark the groove in the 
main wall. It is well worked. Frag- 
ments of iron staples still remain 
in the stone-work of both entrances.) 
The rooms in this storey are about 
20 ft. high. 

In the E. angle, adjoining the 
entrance, a broad winding staircase 
ascends to the secotid storey, on which 
were the rooms of state, 32 ft. high^ 
The central wall of partition here 
supports 3 massive circular columns, 
forming 4 grand arches. The rooms 
have fireplaces with enriched arches, 
the smoke from which passed 
through wall - openings near the 
hearth. A narrow arched passage 
in the wall runs quite roimd the 
tower in this storey. The size and 
general arrangements of the entire 
keep are perhaps best seen from 
here. 

From the third storey, to which 
the stairs ascend, a noble view is 
commanded, including the winding 
river, the towns on its banks, the 
Cathedral and its close, and reach- 
ing as far as the junction of the 
Medway with the Thames. 

Bemark, throughout, the wonder- 
ful strength and massive character 
of the masonry ; attempts have 
more than once been made to pull it 
down, but were abandoned for " eco- 
nomical" reasons, and the better 
feeling of the present day renders it 
unlikely that they will be renewed. 

The view looking into the tower, 
from under the main entrance, should 
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be sought by the artist about mid- 
day, when the sun has risen above 
the walls. An extremely beau- 
tiful effect is then produced by 
the streaming of the light across 
the^ great pillars, at the bases of 
which grow thick masses of " green- 
ery." The wall of the keep fceyond 
remains in deep shadow. The ruin 
is well kept, and its different pas- 
sages may be examined with penect 
safety. The single red pink (^DianQius 
armerid) grows wild on the walls. 

From the top of the keep the 
tourist looks down, S., on BoUy Hill, 
rising above the river, close to the 
Castle. Here, under an elm-tree, the 
corporation hold a separate court- 
leet for this district. Much of this 
hill is perhaps artificial ; but a lofty 
mound on one side is certainly so. 
Similar mounds are found in con- 
nection with the defences of other 
Norm, keeps, as at Canterbury (in 
the Dane John) and at Oxford. 
(In more recent fortification such 
mounds were called Cavaliers : there 
is one in the citadel at Antwerp.) 
On Boley Hill is the house of Satis 
(rebuilt, however), once the resi- 
dence of the proctor-hating Master 
Watts, who entertained Queen Eliza- 
beth here during the last day of her 
stay in Rochester, To his expres- 
sions of regret at having no better 
accommodation to offer, her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to reply 
" Satis" by which name the house 
has ever since been known ; Abp. 
Longley was bom in it. Numerous 
Eoman remains have from time to 
time been discovered on Boley Hill. 

The History of the Castle is briefly 
as follows : — OdoofBayeux,whohad 
been banished by the Conqueror, re- 
turned on the accession of Bufus, in 
1087, and was confirmed by the king 
in his former Earldom of Kent, to 
which Bochester was attached. A 
fresh quarrel, however, broke out 
between him and William II., who 
at last besieged and took the Castle 
-kf Bochester, which seems to have 



received considerable damage. The 
king, who is said to have suspected 
the loyalty of Gundulf, then Bp. of 
Bochester, insisted on Ms building a 
"tower of stone," at his own ex- 
pense, within the Castle. To this the 
Bp. consented, after much opposi- 
tion ; but ol the tower thus built by 
him no portion remains. 

The Abps. of Canterbury were 
appointed Constables of Bochester 
Castle by Henry I. ; but during the 
troubles of Stephen's reign it passed 
from them and was never restored. 
It remained in the hands of the 
Crown, by which the constables were 
appointed, until after the accession 
of Henry VII., when, owing to the 
increased use of artillery, it became 
of little importance, and was ac- 
cordingly suffered to fall to ruin. 
James I. granted the site to Sir 
Anthony Weldon, and it has since 
passed through various hands. It is 
now the property of the Earl of 
Jersey. 

Bochester Castle was the first for- 
tress invested and reduced by Louis 
of France after his invasion of Eng- 
land in the last year of King John. 
The whole of the outworks of the 
Castle were taken by Simon de 
Montfort in 1264 ; but after 7 days' 
close siege of the existing keep- 
tower, defended for the king by 
Boger de Leybome, Earl Simon was 
compelled to return disappointed to 
London. 

A visit to the top of the keep (ad- 
mission 3d.), will be rewarded by a 
splendid view : about 145 steps have 
to be ascended. 

The visitor shoidd also walk quite 
round the Castle, both outside and 
inside ihe walls, for the sake of the 
many picturesque points of view in 
which it presents itself. The Castle 
has been acquired on lease by the 
Corporation, and the interior con- 
verted into a public recreation ground. 
There is likewise a pleasant public 
walk, planted with trees, under the 
wall, along the Medway. 
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After vifiitmg the Castle and Ca- 
thedral the tourist will soon com- 
plete his researches in Eochester. 

The Church of 8t Nicholas, adjom- 
ing the Cathedral waa rebuilt in 
1624. and is a fovourable specimen 
of debased Gothic. In 8t, Margaret s, 
some distance S. of the Castle, and 
scarcely worth the walk, is a (re- 
stored) brass with semi-effigy, of 
Thomas Cod, vicar, 1464. A remark- 
able bust, or corbel, projecting from 
the E. wall, should also be noticed. 

The gilt Ciocfc, which projects into 
the ffigh Street, from the old Com 
Exchai^e, "as if Time carried on 
business there, and hung out his 
sign," was the gift of Sir Cloudesley 
ShoveUmore than once Mayor of the 
city), 1706. The Town-hall beyond 
it (in which is Sir Cloudesley's por- 
trait) dates from 1687, and assists, 
with other- brick fronts and hea^^ 
cornices, in producing a certain air 
of bag-wig and ruflles felt through- 
out the street. To this the recol- 
lection of James II.'s detention 
here may possibly contribute. The 
weathercock of the town-hall— a gilt 
ship— is a conspicuous object. The 
house (47, High Street) which 
James IL is said to have occupied is 
pointed out a short distance below 
the dock, and on the same side. 
It is now faced with brick, and 
has been modernized. There is a 
passage through the garden behmd 
to the river, by which the king pro- 
ceeded on boaid the tender. 

On the N. side of the High Street 
is Richard Wattt^s Hospital, founded 
in 1579, and to be recognised by its 
remarkable inscription, which de- 
clares that " six poor travellers may 
receive here lodging, entertainment, 
and fourpence each, for one mght, 
provided they be not rogues nor 
proctors " [probably the bearers ol 
licences to collect alms for ho^i- 
tals,&c.] Thehouse,a8mall3-gabled 
edifice, was rebuUt in 1771, and is 
occupied by a master and mistress, 



by whom the "poor travellers" are 
car^ for. In the garden are two 
buildings (parts of the original 
edifice), one a common hall, in which 
a plentiful meal of meat, bread, and 
beer is supplied; and the other a 
range of 6 small neat rooms, where 
each man has really good accom- 
modation. But this hospice, on 
which, or perhaps rather on its in- 
scription, many jokes have bet-n 
passed, by no means adequately re- 
presents the charity of Master Watts. 
The estates that he left, mostly in 
or near Rochester, but some iu Lon- 
don, have now a revenue of about 
70002. a year, for the due disposal of 
which a scheme was sanctioned by 
the Court of Chancery in 1859. In 
pursuance of this a handsome range 
of almshouses has been erected on 
the Maidstone road, where 10 men 
and 10 women, **who have seen 
better days," are lodged, with an 
allowance of 301. a year each ; and 5 
of the latter, with a larger stipend, 
are employed as nurses for the poor 
of the neighbourhood. The trustees 
also pay lOOOZ. to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Chatham, besides having 
contributed 40002. towards its re- 
building, and apply 200/. for baths and 
washhouses, and 100/. (all yearly) as 
apprentice fees. 

There were, until its rebuilding 
in 1863, vaulted cellars of perhaps 
E. E. date under the Crown Inn, with 
elaborately carved bosses and cor- 
bels. 

Some portions of the mediieval 
city walls, inclosing in places a core 
of Roman brickwork, may still be 
traced. They axe most perfect near 
the S.E. angle. A great part of the 
thickness of the walls was removed 
in 1861, to make room for William- 
son's Charity Schools near the East 
Gate, the outer facing being left ; and 
they had previously been cut through 

by the rly. . , x j 

Rochester has no especial trade 
or manufacture, except the engine 
works of AveUng and Porter, close 
B 3 
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to the bridge. The corporation pos- 
sesses extensive oyster fisheries in 
the creeks and inlets at the month 
of the Medway, and regulates 
by a jnry of- free dredgers, the 
time of opening, stocking, and shut- 
ting them. From 40,000/. to 50,000/. 
annually pass through the hands of 
this jury. 

The inhabitants of Bochester 
share, with those of the adjoining 
towns, the appellation of ^ Kentish 
long-tails.'* In return for having 
docked the tails of Abp. Becket's 
horses, that irascible saint is said to 
have bestowed caudal appendages 
on all the posterity of the evil-doers, 
a punishment which seems to have 
been in some favour with mediaeval 
thaumaturgists. 

At the E. end of the town are 
several good timber houses, but with 
modem shop-fronts. Opposite is 
East-gate House, a 16th-cent. edifice, 
with very handsome Tudor ceilings. 
It claims the honour of having 
lodged Charles II. 

(a) The excursion of most interest 
to be made from Bochester is that to 

Cdbham BaU (Earl of Damley), 
4 m., which, together with Cobham 
Church, will amply repay the labours 
of the tourist, who from here may 
visit the Churches of Shorne and 
ChdUc ; and return to Bochester by 
Gad's E,ill. 

The Walk from Bochester(through 
the woods of the park) is a very 
pleasant one. Visitors from London 
should take an early train to 
Gravesend, and drive thence by 
Bhome to Cobham. The nearesit 
road is, however, by Thong. 

The house and picture-gallery are 
open only on Fri(^ys. Cards of ad- 
mission must be procured at Caddel's 
libraries, in the High St., Bochester, 
or at Gravesend. Is. each is charged 
for these cards, an arrangement 
which obviates all fees to the house- 
keeper. The money thus realised 



is bestowed on the Dispensaries a 
Gravesend and Bochester. This ^^ 
plan is an excellent one, and de- 
serves to be generally imitated. 

Cobham was the principal re- 
sidence of the family of the same 
name before the first year of King 
John. They were the great lords of 
all this district ; frequently Sheriffe 
of Kent, and Constables of Bochester 
Castle ; until Sir John de Cobham, 
tiie builder of Bochester Bridge and 
founder of the College here, died, 
toward the end of the 14th cent., 
leaving as the heiress of all his 
honours an only grand-daughter, 
Joan De la Pole. This lady dis- 
posed of five husbands ; one of whom 
was the famous Sir John Oldcastle, 
who assumed the title of Lord Cob- 
ham in right of his wife. By her 
second husband she lefk an only 
daughter, Joan, who became heiress 
in her turn. Lady Joan married Sir 
Thomas Brooke of Somersetshire, 
by whom she had a family of 10 
sons; and the estates of Cobham 
continued in the house of Brooke 
until the attainder of Henry Lord 
Cobham in the first year of James I., 
when the whole of the confiscated 
estates were granted by the Crown 
to Lodowick Stewart, Duke of Len - 
nox. Through his descendant. Lady 
Catherine O'Brien, they passed to 
Lord Clifton and Combury ; and on 
his death in 1713 to his heiress. 
Lady Theodosia Hyde, whose hus- 
band, John Bligh, Esq., was created 
Earl of Darnleyin 1725. His re- 
presentatives have continued Lords 
of Cobham. 

Cobham has entertained the usual 
allowance of royal guests. Eliza- 
beth lodged here for some time on 
one of her progresses; and Charles 
I. and Henrietta Maria, after their 
marriage at Canterbury, slept here 
on their way to London ; the royal 
pair finding " all the highways strewed 
with roses, and all manner of sweet 
fiowers." There was no sign then of 
the evil days in store, when Colonel 
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Sands's troopers (1643) pillaged the 
Hall, and sent off 5 waggons loaded 
with spoil to London. 

The Hall itself stands toward the 
centre of the Park, on low ground 
encircled by wooded hills, toward 
which avenues of stately oak, elm, 
and lime trees extend themselves in 
long vistas. It is approached by a 
Tudor gateway on the N. side, and 
consists of a centre and two wings ; 
the mass of the house being of 
brick and Elizabethan (1582-94), 
the work of Sir William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham ; and the remainder, 
including the centre, additions by 
Inigo Jones during the regime of 
the Stewarts, DvJ^es of Lennox. 
The two very distinct styles har- 
monise but indifferently. ** Whilst 
the wings preserve the characteristics 
of the Later Tudor style — ^projecting 
muUioned windows, octagonal tur- 
rets, quaintly-carved cornices, and 
ornamented aoorways^ Jones's front 
is a plain facade, with Corinthian 
pilasters. But these incongruities 
are not perceptible from the high 
road, and do not interfere with the 
general outlines of the structure, 
which are those of a half H. The 
southern front, though exhibiting 
large portions of the building re- 
erected by the fourth Earl of Dam- 
ley, is eminently Elizabethan in 
character ; and the rich tones of the 
red brick, contrasted with the various 
tinte<^ foliage surrounding the house, 
offer the finest studies of colour. No 
class of buildings is half so suggestive 
of English domestic comfort as the 
brick structures of the age of Eliza- 
beth. Cobham Hall is essentially 
of this period, though it has under- 
gone much re-construction." — Felix 
Summerley, The apartments usually 
shown are, (1) the Great Dining 
Boom, with panelled walls and ceil- 
mg ; (2) the GiU Had, or music-room, 
containing a single and superb Yan- 
dyck (the portraits of Lord John 
and Lord Bernard Stewart). The 
decorations of this room are temp. 



Louis XIV. The chimneypiece 
has a bas-relief after Guide's 
Aurora, sculptured by the father 
of the late Sir Richard Westmacott. 
(3) The Portrait GaOery; and (4) 
the Picture Gallery, 136 ft. by 24 ft., 
and divided into three open com- 
partments. 

The superb collection of pictures, 
formed chiefly by purchases nrom the 
Orleans Gallery, and by that of the 
Vetturi Gallery from Venice, is the 
great glory of Cobham. These are 
scattered throughout the apartments, 
the finest being in the Picture Gal- 
lery. Taking Dr. Waagen's arrange- 
ment of them under the different 
schools, of which those of Venice and 
the Netherlands are best represented 
here, the following pictures should 
be especially noticed. Those marked 
(E) are in Queen Elizabeth's room. 

School op Venice.— TtYwin ; (E) 
The Bape of Europa, a celebrated 
picture, and perhaps the finest 
in the collection. In the left comer 
is the artist's signature. ** The action 
of the Europa is very animated ; 
the landscape very poetical. The 
equally spirited and broad treat- 
ment bespeaks the later time of the 
roaster, in which we detect, in some 
respects, the influence of Paul Ve- 
ronese.'* — Waagen. (Orleans Gal- 
lery, and said to have belonged to 
Charles I., though not in Virtue's 
Catalogue. There is a bad copy of 
this picture at Dulwich.) Id. : (E) 
Venus and Adonis. The composition 
nearly the same as the picture in the 
National Gallery. "The Cobham 
version was engraved as early as 
1610 by Balph SadHer."— I?'. S. Id, : 
A Christ, half-length. "Of noble 
character, and of extraordinarv 
warmth in the full body of colour. ' 
— Wooden, Id.: A male portrait, 
inscribed. Id. : *Portrait of Ariosto, 
inscribed. " Simplicity, dignity, and 
grandeur are combined in this pic- 
ture, which is one of Titian's fine 
portraits."—!^. S. Id. : (E) Danae 
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and the golden shower; question- 
able, and probably not Titian s. « Per- 
fect in colouring.*' Id. : (E) Venus 
and Cupid with a mirror (Orleans 
Gallery). Id, : Portraits of Titian 
and Don Francesco del Mosaico 
(a copy, according to Dr. Waagen). 
" Parts of this picture are in a ruin- 
ous condition, and the hands are 
comparatively unfinished." — F, 8. 
Giorgione : One picture — Gffisar 
receiving the head of Pompey — is 
assigned to this painter. Andrea 
Schiavone: A Flagellation. This 
picture has been given to Titian, 
but is considered by Dr. Wacigen 
**a particularly fine and careful 
work" by Schiavone. Tintoretto: 
(E) Juno and the infant Her- 
cules; the creation of the Milky 
Way (Orleans Gallery) ; very fine. 
Paul Veronese: (E) Four allegorical 
representations of very uncertain 
meaning, in which Cupid plays a 
principal part. They are entitled, 
*le Eespect.' *le D^go<it,' • 1* Amour 
Heureux,* and llnfidelite.' " As re- 
spects keeping, drawing, and mas- 
terly painting, they belong to the 
best works of this great painter.'* 
— Waagen.* "They will astonish 
those who estimate this artist only 
from his works generally known in 
this coimtry. We doubt if there 
are many things out of Venice 
equal to 'them."— 2?". 8. They are 
engraved in Grozat's 'Becueil,' 
1742 ; but their signification was not 
then more intelligible than at present. 
These pictures formed part of the 
collection made by Queen Christina 
of Sweden. 

School op Florence.— Carlo Dolce: 
The Virgin giving the picture of 8. 
Dominic to the Superiors of a Con- 
vent. A large and careful picture, 
purchased at Florence, and recently 
added to the gallery. 

School op Rome. — Sassoferrato : 
The Madonna in prayer. " Of warm 
ne and careful finish.*' 



School op Bologna. — Annibale 
Carracci: (E) The Toilet of Venus. 
Very good (Orleans Gallery ). Guido 
Eeni: (EJ Liberali^ and Modesty ; 
between them the figure of Cupid. 
"The heads are pleasing, but. of 
little expression." ** Finely drawn 
and coloured." — F. S. Perhaps the 
best Guido here. Id. : The Daughter 
of Herodias with the head of St. 
John. Id. : St. Francis. Very good. 
Id. : Head of the repentant Mag- 
dalen. "Delicate and beautiful." 
Id. : The Massacre of the Innocents. 
" Same as the famous picture at Bo- 
logna, but much darker." From Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds's collection. At- 
hano : Mercury and Apollo with the 
flocks of Admetus ; the assembly of 
the Gods above. Carefully painted. 
Guercino : A Sibyl, Id. : His own 
portrait. Schidone: The Transfigu- 
ration. Marc Antonio Francesc^iini : 
To this painter Dr. Waagen assigns 
a picture representing the MagdcUen 
reading. It was formerly ascribed 
to Niccolo Begnari. Caravaggio: 
Esau selling his birthright. Dome- 
nico Feti: A family of five persons, 
one of whom is making lace. " A 
capital picture," 

School opNaples. — Salvaior Rosa: 
Pythagoras teachiug the fishermen. 
" This takes a distinguished position 
among the historical pictures by this 
master, for the happy arrangement 
and the characteristic nature of the 
heads. If the colouring of his 
figures be deficient in truth, as is 
usually the case, it is nevertheless 
of great power, and the execution 
particularly spirited." — Waagen. Id. : 
The Death of Begulus ; well known 
by Salvator's own etching. Much 
darkened. " This vigorous painting 
of a horrible subject is said to be the 
chef-d'cBuvre of the master." — F.S. 
Id. : Jason pouring the sleeping 
charm over tne dragon. Id. : The 
Birth of Orion. Both these pictures 
are much darkened, but deserve at- 
tention. All the Sidvators here are 
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alike remarkable for "absence of 
colour, intensity of shadow, and all 
sorts of unrefined vigour." Luca 
Giordano : Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Painted with his golden 
brush : he had, say the Italians, 
three — of gold, silver, and lead. 

Schools op the Netherlands. — 
Roger van der Weyden the elder: 
Portrait of a Reformer in a fur 
cap and brown furred dress. "An 
adinirable portrait." (In the por- 
trait gallery). This is usually but 
inaccurately called a portrait of Lu- 
ther. Btibena : Queen Tomyris dip- 
ping the head of Cyrus into a 
vessel of human blood (Orleans Gal- 
lery). " This celebrated composi- 
tion of 17 fig^es as large as life, 
the best engraving of wmch is by 
Paulus Pontius, is a splendid spe- 
cimen of the peculiar manner in 
which Bubens treated such a sub- 
ject." — Wodgen. It is placed at 
the end of the picture gallery. Id. : 
Children blowing soap-bubbles. " Of 
wonderful charm of nature.'' Id. : A 
Liion Hunt. A very spirited sketch. 
Id. : Triumphal Entry of Henry IV. 
after the battle of Ivry. Sketch for 
the great picture in Florence. Andrea 
Mantegna s procession at Hampton 
Court has here been much imitated 
by Bubens. Id. : Jupiter abandoning 
the world to Venus and Cupid. A 
very spirited sketch. 

The collection contains other pic- 
tures attributed to Rubens, but only 
those already mentioned are proba- 
bly by the hand of the great master. 
•• A Wild Boar Hunt '* is evidently 
finished by his pupils. 

Vandyck: The Duke of Lennox. 
A full-length figure, as a shepherd, 
holding a crook. On a rock are the 
words •* Me firmior amor.'* Id. : the 
same Puke, in black, his right hand 
resting on the head of a large hound. 
Id. : Lord Bernard and Lord John 
Stuart, sons of the Duke of Lennox. 
Whole-length. A repetition of Earl 
De Grey's picture, but an original, 



and very beautifol. Lord John fell 
in the battle of Bran^ene, 1644, and 
Lord Bernard the next year in an 
engagement near Chester. Both were 
interred in the cathedral at Oxford. 
Jordaens : A Girl feeding a Parrot. 
The colouring very fine. Snyders: 
A Stag Hunt. '* Spirited and admir- 
able." (On the staircase ; as are the 
next two.) Id. : Landscape, with the 
fable of tiie hare and the tortoise. 
"Of singular freshness of tone." Id. : 
Studies for heads of stags. Sir Peter 
Ldy: Dorothea Countess of Sunder- 
land (Waller's Sacharissa). One of his 
best portraits. Sir G. KneUer : Queen 
Anne. Id. : Theodosia Hyde, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarendon, who 
brought the estate into the possession 
of the Damleys, her husband, John 
Bligh, Esq., having been created the 
first Earl. Id. : Mary of Modena, 
Queen of James II. Mark Gar- 
rard (?): Queen Elizabeth, in a 
white embroidered dress, with pearl 
coronet and necklace. 

School op France.— Janet : Por- 
trait of the Due d*Alen9on, son of 
Henry II., in a white dress. Id. (?) ; 
Mary Queen of Scots, a very curious 
picture. Mary, dressed in em- 
bossed black velvet, holds a crucifix 
in her right hand, and a book in her 
left. Below her right hand are the 
words "Aula Fodringhamy," and 
beneath is a representation of her 
execution. There is either a du- 
plicate or copy of this picture at 
Windsor. Another full-length por- 
trait of Mary is preserved at Cobham, 
not very fiattering to her beauty. 
Nicholas Poumn: (E) A Nymph on 
the shoulders of a Satyr. Id. : (E) 
Cupid, a Nymph, and Satyr. Better 
in colour than the former picture. 
Id. : Sketch of Bacchanalian Chil- 
dren. Id. : The Flight of Pyrrhus. 
A repetition of the picture in the 
Louvre, but doubtful. "Carefully 
and equally finished in all parts." — 
F. S. Lebnm: The Fight of the 
Centaurs and Lapithie. "An ex- 
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cellent and remarkable picture of 
the master." — W<mgen, 

School op Spain.— Jiwin Pantcja 
de la Cruz (court painter of end of 
Philip II. and beginning of Philip 
III.) : Portraits of a Prince and 
Princess, called the Archdukes 
Albert and Isabella; but whether 
these are the persons represented 
seems uncertain. The picture is in- 
scribed. There is a duplicate of the 
Prince's portrait by the same painter 
at Hampton Court. 

School of England. — Sir Joshua 
Beynolda: The Call of Samuel, a 
well known and very pleasing pic- 
ture. Id. : Lady Frances Cole, as 
a child, with a dog. " One of the 
finest pictures of the master. The 
landscape of the backgroimd is one 
of the finest specimens of his skill 
that I know." — Waagen, Id, : Por- 
^ trait of Mrs. Monk ; veryi fine. Id. ; 
Countess of Clanwilliam ; " a mas- 
terly work." Gainsborough: Miss 
M*Gill, daughter of the first Lord 
Damley, afterwards Countess of 
Clanwilliam ; very striking. Id. : 
an imknown female portrait, " of 
great clearness and delicacy of 
colouring." 

In the entrance-hall, remark a 
large antique bath of red oriental 
granite, used as a rug-stand. 

An ancient chariot, called that in 
which Queen Elizabeth arrived at 
Cobham in 1559, and formerly pre- 
served in the coach-house, is now at 
the South Kensington Museum on 
loan. It is, however, not older than 
William III., if so old. The panels 
are of black leather, lined with green 
velvet. 

The Parh of Cobham, which is 
well varied with hill and dale, is 7 
m. in circumference, and nobly 
wooded. It contains a heronry of 
considerable size, and is amply 
'^ed with deer. Many of the 
ue of great age and beauty ; 



one of the most remarkable being a 
chestnut, 32 ft. in circumference, 
called " the Four Sisters" from the 
fact that there 4 trunks to it, all pro- 
ceeding, however, from one stub. 
This famous tree is about } m. from 
the Hall, near a path leading to 
Knight's Place Farm. An avenue 
of four rows of lime-trees extends 
for more than 1000 yards on the S. 
side of the house, and leads direct to 
the Sole-street station. On William 's 
Hill, one of the finedt points in the 
park, is the Mausoleum, built in 
1783, at a cost of 9000Z., but never 
used. It is visible from a consider- 
able distance, but is not too orna- 
mental. 

The village of Cobham is at the 
S.W. comer of the park. The Ch. 
amply deserves a visit, the more so 
as it has been restored under the 
advice of Sir Ot. G. Scott. The 
chancel is E. E. ; the rest late 
Dec. and mainly the work of that 
Sir John Cobham who founded 
the College adjoining, and built 
Bochester Bridge, temp. Edw. III. 
The stalls for the members of the 
college remain in the choir. The 
archsBologist, however, will find his 
chief interest in the unrivalled as- 
semblage of Brasses, which to the 
number of 24 cover the floor of 
the ch. 13 of these, illustrating 
dress and armour between 1320 and 
1529, belong to the families of 
Brooke and Cobham. 11 others 
commemorate masters of the col- 
lege. The most important are — 
Joan de Cobham, c. 1320; John de 
CobJiam, 1354. Sir Thcrnia* de 
Cdbham, 1367, and his wife Maitde, 
1380. Her costume is the sideless 
" cote-hardi '* buttoned down the 
front ; the head-dress is reticulated. 
Margerie de Cdbham, 1375. Remark 
the reticulations of the head-dress 
continued on the shoulders.. Sir John 
de Cdbham, engraved circa 1365, long 
before his death, the last of the direct 
race, founder of the college and re» 
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storer of tbe ch., a figure of wbich 
he holds in his hand. Margerie de 
Cobham his wife, 1395. Malf de 
(hbham, Esq^ 1402, a half effigy, ap- 
parently supporting the inscription. 
Beginaid de Cobham^ 1420, wearing 
a cope. Sir Beginaid Braybrook, 
husband of Joan Lady Cobham, 
1405. Joan Lady Cobham, 1433. 
Sir Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, 
1529. Of the masters of the col- 
lege, the best are — William Tanmr, 
fiist master, 1418, and John SmotUe, 
1498. This grand series of brasses 
is so interesting and important, that 
aU possible care should be taken to 
preserve them from injury. They 
had suffered much from damp and 
neglect, but they have (1866) been 
restored by Capt. Brooke, of Uffoid, 
Suffolk, a descendant of the former 
lords of Cobham. In the chancel is 
an altar-tomb, elaborately coloured, 
with effigies of Sir George Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, Governor of Calais, 
and his wife, 1558. Smaller effigies 
are placed at the sides. 

Adjoining the churchyard are the 
scanty ruins of the Old College or 
Chantry, and the Neio College of 
Cobham, founded after the dissolu- 
tion. The Chantry, for 7 priests or 
chaplains, was founded and richly 
endowed in 1387 by Sir John de 
Cobham, who at the same time 
nearly rebuilt the ch. At the Disso- 
lution, the site, and all the lands 
belonging to it, were sold by the 
king's permission to Sir George 
Brooke, Lord Cobham. The portions 
remaining are part of the refectory 
wall, and a fragment of the N. 
cloister. 

The New College or almshouse, 
was raised on the site of the old 
foundation; part of the ancient 
buildings being used in the new 
work. It was founded by Sir 
William Brooke, Lord Cobham, who 
died late in Elizabeth's reign ; and 
forms a quadrangle, containing 20 
lodging-rooms and a large hall, 



lately (1875) restored by the Earl of 
Dandey. Over the gate toward the 
garden are the founder's arms, with 
an inscription. "There is a ^ood 
day's work for a sketcher's pencd on 
these old bmldines, with their ivied 
archways, dilapidated cables, and 
deep-shadowed mteriors. ' 

The " Leather BotOe,*' the " clean 
and commodious village alehouse" 
to which Mr. Tupman retired from 
the world, still exists, and affords 
tolerable acconmiodation. It was 
here that Mr. Pickwick made his 
great antiquarian discovery, rivalling 
the A.D.L.L. of the sage of Monk- 
bams. If the tourist be disposed to 
try his own luck, he should com- 
mence operations on the line of the 
Watling Street, which is very con- 
spicuous on the N. side of the park. 
Adjoining it, about ^ m. W., is one 
of the wells called St Thomas's 
Waterings, used by the pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury. 

1 m. N. beyond Cobham Park is 
the Church of Shome, lately re- 
stored. It is chiefly Dec, and 
contains the altar-tomb and cross- 
legged effigy of Sir Henry de Cob- 
ham, Sheriff of Kent under the first 
and second Edwards, and called 
"Le Uncle," to distinguish him 
from his nephew of Cobham. He 
was lord of Randall, an ancient 
manor in this parish. Brasses: John 
Smyth and his wife Marian, 1457. 
Eleanor Allen, 1583. The Font (late' 
Dec.) is octangular, and has its com- 
partments filled witii sculpture repre- 
senting the Passion, Besurrection, and 
Ascension of Our Lord. The Church 
of Shome was given by Henry I. to 
the Monastery of St. Saviour, Ber- 
mondsey; which house retained it 
until the Dissolution. 

There is some uncertainty how far 
" Maister John Shome," or " Sir 
John Shome," a mediaeval thauma- 
turgist of great celebrity, but whose 
history is involved in utter darkness^ 
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was connected with tliis place. 
Master John had apparently shrines 
here and at Murston, nearer Graves- 
end. He was never canonized, and 
is not called a saint; his votaries 
contenting themselves with honour- 
ing him as 

** Maistet John Shorne, 
That blessed man born." 

He had a chapel at Windsor; and 
on the rood-screens at Cawston and 
Gateley, Norfolk, he is represented 
crowned with a nimhus. Other 
traditions connect him with North 
Marston, Bucks, where the chancel 
is said to have been built with offer- 
ings at his shrine; and where he 
had a well, endowed with great 
virtues. (See N, and Q., vol. ii.) 

1 m. beyond Shorne is Chalk 
Church (restored) ; to be visited for 
the sake of its very remarkable porch, 
above which are 2 grotesque figures ; 
one of which holds a jug with both 
hands, and looks upward laughing 
at a morris-dancer, or tumbler. 
Strangely placed between these is a 
niche in which stood an image of 
the Virgin, to whom the ch. is dedi- 
cated. The figures are E. E. in 
date, and very curious. The ch. was 
at an early period attached to the 
Priory at Bochester; but in 1327 
was appropriated to that of Norwich, 
also Benedictine. 

The tourist may return to Bo- 
chester (5 m. from Chalk) over 
Gad's WL In again passing the 
village of Shorne, he should not 
miss the view frt)m an eminence 
behind the Crown Inn, adjoining the 
road, and cfJled the Halfway House. 
The reaches of the Thames are here 
well commanded. 

(&.) 8 m. from Bochester, on the 
London road, is Gad'8 HiU, on the 
top of which is the Sir John FalstaflT 
Inn, where, however, the traveller 
is more likely to make acquaintance 
^th the familiar creature, small 
T, than with the sherrisHsack or 



canaries better loved of the valorous 
knight. The hill itself an ascent 
of about 1 m., was so called, like 
Shooters* Hill, from the frequent 
robberies committed here by the 
clerks of St. Nicholas (^gads, vaga- 
bonds; the great clubs of wood or 
iron carried by them were also called 
gads), who, like Bobin Hood and 
Much the Miller s son, came down 
here 

•• To WatUng-etreet, to take a prey." 

Thick woods, of which only a tuft 
is now left at the top of the hill, 
formerly spread on either side of 
the road, in which the ** men in 
buckram" lay hid for fat franklins 
of the Weald, rich pilgrims to 
Canterbury, or for " the money 
of the lung's coming down the 
hill." Such robberies were more 
than usually frequent during the 
latter years of Elizabeth; and the 
offenders seem to have been coun- 
tenanced by not a few of the Kent- 
ish magistrates. Hence perhaps the 
selection of this place by Shake- 
speare as the scene of Sir John's 
exploit. Its evil reputation con- 
tinued to a much later period. 
John Clavell, in his * Becantation of 
an ill-led Life, 1634,' alludes to 

** Oad'8 HllU and those 
Red tops of mountains where good people lose ' 
Their iU-kept purses." 

In 1656 the Danish ambassador was 
robbed here ; and received a letter the 
next day from the thieves, who were 
perhaps nearer Prince Henri's nmk 
than Dick Turpin's— in which they 
assured him that " the same neces- 
sity that enforc't the Tartars to 
breake ye wall of China, compelled 
them to wait en him at Gad's Hill." < 
A more famous robbery was com- 
mitted here in 1676 by a man named 
Nicks, who stopped and pilfered a 
traveller at 4 in the morning, and 
at i to 8 the same evening was 
playing bowls at York. This is 
perhaps the original version of Dick 
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Tuipin's ride. An obelisk on the 
hill, to the 1., rather interferes with 
the earlier associations of the spot. 
It was erected to the memory of a 
Bochester auctioneer, named Larkins 
— a parish orator and borough 
Hampden — by his grateful fellow- 
citizens. 

Gad's Hill has also an illustration 
of a different character. Cradle HiU 
Placet a house of red brick, on the 
S. side of the hill, near the Fal- 
staff Inn, and marked by some dark 
spreading cedars, was the residence 
of Dickens, the author of * Pickwick,' 
&c., who, at an early period of his 
literary career, fixed on this house 
i\s Ms desired fature'home, and died 
here June 9, 1870. It now belongs 
to his son. 

(c.) In the district on the 1. bank of 
the Medway, opposite Rochester, are 
several churches deserving attention. 
The following are best visited from 
Strood: others are more readily 
reached &om the Higham station of 
the North Kent line (Rte. 6). 

Frindmry (seen from the station), 
the gift of Olfa to Rochester, has a 
Nonn. chancel arch, hagioscope, and 
low side-window. 

The Church ofHoo (5 m. N.E. from 
Strood) is dedicated to St. Werbiu-gh 
of Mercia, who, although she drove 
by her prayers the " wild geese " 
from her fields at Weedon, in North- 
amptonshire, has certainly not ex- 
pelled them from Hoo. Wild fowl 
of all kinds abound in the marshes 
here during the winter. The spire 
of the ch., which is Dec, serves as 
a landmark, and is seen, 1., on its 
comparatively high ground (Hou— 
Anglo-Saxon, a hill), in descending 
the Medway. The church contains 
some hrasses — the most important 
tiiat of Rich. Bayley, vicar, 1412. 

The Churches of High HalstoWy St. 
Mary, and All Hallows, distant 5, 7, 



and 9 m. from Strood, were originally 
chapelries attached to Hoo; ana 
although difficult of access, will re- 
pay examination. Churches belong- 
ing to Hoo are noticed in Domesday 
Book, which were probably in these 
parishes. Stoke, seen from the river, 
4 m. N.E. of Hoo, is Perp. ,• it con- 
tains no monuments of interest. 

The little Church of St. James 
in the Isle of Grain, at the extremity 
of the headland, will be best yisited 
from Sheemess. (Rte. 13.) 

Chatham to Dover Stat. 

After crossing tlie bridge, the rly. 
runs behind the High Street of Ro- 
chester, affording a passing glimpse 
of many antique buildings, to 

34f m. Chatham (Stat.) ; whence it 
passes through tunnels and deep cut- 
tings to 

36 m. New Brompton (Stat.). The 
old town and the dockyard of Chat- 
ham lie on the 1. of the line, but some 
modem additions (as Troy Totim) are 
to the rt. ; together they form a town 
of considerable extent, the parts the 
most remote from the river being 
generally the most pleasant. 

Chatham proper (CsBtta's ham or 
home : Inn, the Sun, a fairly good 
one, and close to the pier, at which 
steamers touch daily during the 
summer months on their way to and 
from Sheemess and Southend) is 
mainly a long, dirty street, parallel 
with the Medway. Numerous Roman 
remains have been found here ; but 
the importance of Chatham was due 
originally to its dockyard, esta- 
blished here by Elizabeth, and pro- 
nounced by Camden ** the best- 
appointed arsenal the sun ever saw." 
This had become of considerable 
extent when the Dutch made their 
famous attack here in 1667. It has 
been much enlarged from time to 
time, and is now one of the most 
important establishments in the 
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kingdom. The old dockyard, cover- 
ing 100 acres, has received its great- 
est extension since 1860. These new 
works occupy the site of what was 
formerly St. Mary's Creek and St. 
Mary's Island, an area of about 400 
acres. They were commenced in 
1856, but not prosecuted with much 
vigour until 1864. They, will pro- 
bably be near completion in 3 or 
4 years' time, at an estimated 
cost of nearly 2 million sterling 
(l,950,000i. actually). These ex- 
tensive works have been executed 
partly by contract, but chiefly by 
convict labour. They consist of 3 
large basins, connected together by 
caisson gates, with an entrance from 
the river at Upnor Beach at one 
end, and 2 lock entrances at Gilling- 
ham Beach at the other end of the 
basins. The 3 basins are called (1) 
the Bepairlng Basin, of 21 acres, 
into which vessels are first taken 
for such repairs as may be neces- 
sary; (2) the middle or Factory 
Basin, of 20 acres, where engines 
and boilers are received ; and (3) 
the Fitting-out Basin, of 28 acres, 
where the vessels receive their guns, 
stores, coed, &g., being fitted out 
ready for sea. A vessel is tlius 
launched from the old dockyard, is 
received into each basin in turn, 
and when equipped passes out 
through the Giliingham entranca 
The two locks connecting the Fit- 
ting-out Basin with Giliingham 
Beach can be converted, if required, 
into dry docks, capable of holding 
the largest vessels (these locks are 
not yet completed). 

Opening into the Bepairing Basin 
on the south side are 4 dry docks 
for the repair, &c., of ships of the 
largest size ; these are 470 ft. long 
and 41 ft. deep. Powerful sheers 
and cranes are placed along tiie 
sides of the ba^ns; the largest of 
these sheers is 140 ft. high, has been 
tested to lift 100 tons, and is one of 
♦he moat powerful of its kind ever 



constructed. A large pumping sta- 
tion has been built near the Be- 
pairing Basin, for containing the 
engines, boilers, and machinery 
used for pumping the water from 
out of the docks, and for raising the 
level of the water in the basins (if 
required); hydraulic machinery is 
also used for working the capstans, 
sluices, &c. Two large machinery 
shops have been erected at the heads 
of the dry docks for containing the 
machinery necessary for repairs. In 
addition to these works an embank- 
ment and river wall along the whole 
length of the river frontage of the 
new yard is completed, and an ex- 
tensive brick-field has been esta- 
blished at the north comer of the 
" Extension works." All the bricks 
used in the works have been made 
here, and almost entirely by convict 
labour. Adjacent to the brick-fields 
has been erected a handsome memo- 
rial to the French prisoners of war 
who died at Chatham, and were 
buried near this place. 

Admittance to the dockyard can 
be obtained on any working day by 
writing the names of the visitors 
at the entrance gate. Foreign sub- 
jects require special permission. 

The old yard is about 1 m. in 
length, and contains 4 wet docks ca- 
pable of receiving large vessels. One 
of these, a tidal basin, 400 ft. by 
96 ft., was completed in 1857. It is 
floored and lined with huge blocks 
of granite. The arrangement of the 
storehouses is admirable. — In the 
mast'house, 240 ft. long, 120 wide, 
masts are deposited 3 ft. in diam. 
and 40 yards long. The timber 
for making them is kept floating in 
2 great basins. — ^The 8mith*8 shop, 
where anchors of the largest size 
are made, contains 40 forges. 

At the N.E. of the yard are the 
Satp-miUs, erected under the super- 
intendence of the elder Brunei, 
and worked by jpowerful steam' ma- 
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chinery. In the Gawing-room are 8 
I saw-frames, each capable of carrying 
I from 1 to 30 saws ; and 2 circular- 
saw benches, with windlasses and 
capstans for supplying them with 
wood ; the whole set in motion by 
an engine producing 80 strokes of 
the saws in a minute. K. of the mills 
is a canal passing into an elliptic 
basin, from which the timber, having 
I been floated into the basin from the 
river, is rapidly raised by machinery. 
The arrangements for protecting 
the dockyard against fire are very 
elaborate : hydrants are fixed on aU 
the water mains at short distances 
apart. 

The Crtm Wharf, or small Ar& '^al, 
adjoining the Dockyard, is rathei a 
storehouse than a great manufactoiy 
of military engines, like the Arsenal 
at Woolwich. It contains a large 

i park of artillery. 

The great event in the history of 
Chatham and its dockyard is by no 
means the most honourable recorded 
in British history — the burning by 

I the Dutch fleet of many English 

I ships of war lying here in ordinary. 
On the 7th of June, 1667, De Buyter, 
with a fleet of 60 ships of the line, 
anchored at the mouth of the 
Thames. The English vessels in 
that river, however, having received 
timely notice, had retired above 
Gravesend ; and the Dutch admiral 

I accordingly commenced operations 
in the Medway, first attacking the 
little fort at Sheemess, which was 
abandoned after a defence of an 
hour and a half. Although the pre- 
parations and object of the enemy 
had been long known, scarcely any 
defence had been organised. **The 
alarm," says Evelyn {Diary, vol. 
ii.), " was so great that it put both 
country and ci^ into a panic fear and 
consternation, such as I hope I shall 
never see more; everybody was fly- 
ing, none knew why or whither." Mr. 
Pepys judiciously buried his gold and 
valuables. (See, for ample and curi- 



ous details, his Diary, vol. iii.) There 
was, in fact, nothing to prevent De 
Buyter from destroying every town 
and vessel in the Thames or on its 
banks ; and it was not until the 10th 
of June, after the attack on Sheer- 
ness had commenced, that the Duke 
of Albemarle went down to Graves- 
end " to take order for the defence ;" 
where, says Mr. Pepys, •* I found 
Idm just come, with a great many 
idle lords and gentlemen, with their 
pistols and fooleries, — and the bul- 
wark not able to have stood half an 
hour had the Dutch come up.*' — 
" We do plainly at this time hear 
the guns play," he continues. This 
was the attack on Sheemess ; after 
the fall of which the Zealand 
and Friesland ships joined De 
Buyter, whose fleet, now 72 ships of 
the line, blockaded the mouths of 
the 2 rivers. The attack on the 
ships at Chatham was made on the 
12th of June. The English fleet 
lay between Gilliugham and Chat- 
ham, — within the chain that at 
Gillingham Fort stretched across 
the river. Two large ships, the 
" Matthias " and " Charles V.," were 
placed as near this defence as pos- 
sible, BO as to bring their broadsides 
to bear on the enemy. The chain, 
however, was speedily broken; and 
the 2 guard-vessels set in flames by 
fire-ships. The next day, the 13th, 
3 80-gun ships, **the largest and 
most powerful of England," which 
lay off Upnor Castle, were also de- 
stroyed by the Dutch fire-ships, — 
the final attempt of the enemy in 
the Medway. 22 large vessels were 
lying at Chatham when the chain 
was broken; and, considering the 
utter want of preparation on our 
side, it is only wonderM that the 
vast Dutch armament did not prove 
.far more destructive. Except recon- 
noitring, however, they did nothing 
until the 29th June, when a skirmish 
between Dutch and English fire- 
ships took place in the Hope, — the 
enemy losing 11, and the English 8. 
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De Euyter hovered about the coast 
for some days after, and then retired. 
The " Royal Oak," one of the great 
ships burnt at Upnor, was com- 
manded by Captain Douglas, who 
shared its fate, saying it was ** never 
known that a Douglas left his post 
without orders." 

Within the last year, whilst ex- 
cavating the Fitting-out Basin of 
the dockyard extension works, a 
ship was discovered embedded in 
the mud, which is supposed to have 
been sunk in St Mary s Creek, to 
obstruct the advance of the Dutch 
fleet. 

Every variety of uniform is to be 
seen in the streets of Chatham. The 
principal barracks extend along the 
side of the river, and contain accom- 
modation for more than 3000 men. 
Fort Pitt, on the hill overlooking 
the town, dates from the end of the 
last century, and contains a well- 
arranged military hospital which, 
until the building of Netley {Hand- 
hook for Hants), was considered the 
head-quarters of the army medical 
department. One of the " ambu- 
lances " used throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and so constructed as to 
be taken in pieces for carriage on 
mule-back, is preserved here. There 
is also a Museum, formed by contri- 
butions from both services. The 
gardens of the fort are well kept, 
and command a very fine view over 
the town and river. Eemark the 
machicoules of the principal tower : 
they occur in the Nineveh marbles, 
and maybe traced downward through 
aU succeeding military architecture 
to that of the present time. 

Chatham contains Uttle of general 
interest unconnected with its dock- 
yard or barracks. The Church was 
rebuilt in 1788, and is naturally 
hideous. In the nave is a brass 
(without efl&gy) for Stephen Borough 
(d. 1584), of Northiam, in Devon- 
shire, the " discoverer of Muscovia 
by the Northern Sea passage to 
* -changel," in 1553. S. of the High 



Street is the Chapd of 8t Bartholo- 
meuj's Hospital, the only existing 
relic of this foundation for lepers 
established by Bp. Gimdulf. The 
E. end alone is ancient, having an 
apse with 3 circular-headed windows, 
probably part of the original struc- 
ture. The hospital was in 1861 re- 
built on a large scale, in the road 
facing Fort Pitt, at the W. end of 
the town. It is a large red-brick 
building, partly in the Byzantine 
style, can aoconmiodate 120 patients, 
and is mainly supported by con- 
tributions from the Watts's charily 
trustees and the War Office. Sir John 
Hawkinses Hospital, foimded by him 
in 1592 for decayed mariners and 
shipwrights, stands in the High 
Street. A house with carved front 
in this street is pointed out as hav- 
ing been the residence Of the Petts, 
the great shipbuilders of the 16th 
and 17th cents. 

A large convict prison, capable 
of containing about 2000 convicts, 
has been built of late years just 
outside the walls of the dockyard, 
where the convicts are employed in 
the extension works. A branch pri- 
son has also been built near the 
village of Borstal, about 1} m. from 
Eochester, with the view of employ- 
ing the convicts in building: the 
outlying forts for the protection of 
the dockyard. 

Old Brompton, a hamlet in Gilling- 
ham parish, E. of Chatham, is com- 
pletely enveloped in the continuous 
and extensive fortified lines construct- 
ed for the defence of the Dockyard 
and Gun Wharf. These lines enclose 
a superb naval hospital, barracks for 
the Koyal Marine light infantry, bar- 
racks and hospital for the line, which 
afford accommodation for 4000 or 
5000 men, and barracks with stables 
for the Boyal Engineers. These last 
have been hitherto known as Bromp- 
ton Barracks, They form a spacious 
quadrangle, on the E. side of which 
is a handsome gateway, inlaid with 
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slabs of marble containing the 
names of members of the cor^s who 
died in the Bnssian war. It is here 
that the corps is instructed prac- 
tically in their special duties of sap- 
ping, mining, &c. &c. The pontoon- 
ing operations are carriea on at 
Wonldham, about 4 m. above 
Rochester Bridge. Their models 
and tools merit a minute inspec- 
tion; and it is seldom that a day- 
passes on which some interesting 
field-operation may not be wit- 
nessed. The Modelroom and Lec- 
ture Theatre, on the K. side of the 
barrack square, beside the models 
already noticed, illustrating attack 
and defence of fortified places, con- 
struction of bridges, &c., contains 
several relics of the '*Boyal George." 
The sappers employed on the 
wreck were exercised here in div- 
ing for some time beforehand. Here 
is also preserved a piece of the 
chevaux-de-fnse surmoimted by 
the forlom-hope at Badajoz. The 
famous sword-blades (at least in this 
fragment) are not swords at all, but 
I narrow iron spikes like railing-tops, 
I about 1 ft. in lengtii. The geologi- 
cal and natural history collections, 
the specimens of Chinese and Ja- 
panese arms, &c., though small, are 
very choice. Here also may be seen 
one of the very few messages trans- 
mitted by the Atlantic cable of 1858. 
I The Museum is open daily from 9 to 
5, on introduction by an officer of 
the garrison. 

The School of Military Engi- 
neering has been considerably 
I enlarged. Facing the memorial 
arch before mentioned on the 
E. side, has been erected a hand- 
some and capacious building, named 
the B. E. Institute, comprising a 
lecture theatre, laboratory, library, 
class rooms, and offices necessary 
for instruction. A large modelling 
shed, where field works on a smaller 
scale than would actually be re- 
quired, are constructed by classes 
of men under instruction is near at 



hand, and would be interesting to 
some visitors, as would also be the 
field works (full size), military 
bridges, &c., which are to be seen 
just outside. 

Chatham Lines, the fortifications 
enclosing the dockyard and barracks, 
were commenced in 1758, and com- 
pleted about 1807. They are of 
unusual merit, but somewhat out of 
date, and are particularly worthy 
of minute inspection by the mili- 
tary man. They encircle a con- 
siderable stretch of groimd, including 
the village of Brompton, running 
down to the Medway at either ex- 
tremity. One of the cemeteries of 
Boman Bochester, and traces of ex- 
tensive villas, were discovered during 
their formation. On and about these 
lines take place the field operations, 
imitation-battles, and grand reviews, 
which are the distinguishing glories ot 
Chatham. Whilst enjoying Sie smell 
of the " villanous saltpetre, however, 
the visitor will do well to bear in 
mind the awful situation in which 
Mr. Pickwick found himself here, 
and to take up a position in which 
he will neither be exposed to the 
terrors of blank cartridges, nor to 
the rush of a charging regiment. 

A system of detacned Forts has 
been designed for the protection of 
the Dockyard and Grarrison on the 
land side, and sites have been 
bought for this purpose by the War 
Department. Building operations will 
probably commence shortly. The forts 
of Hoo and Damet, on the Medway, 
about 1 m. below Gillingham, which 
have recently been completed, are 
intended for the river defence of the 
Dockyard; they are quite of the 
most modem type of fort, and are 
armed with guns of powerful calibre. 
On the E. side of the Lines is the 
town of New Brompton, which has 
sprung up since I860, chiefly through 
the wants of the Dockyard. Adjoin- 
ing New Brompton, and within ^ m. 
is the village of 
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GiUingham, funons for its cherry- 
gardens. The name occurs also in 
Dorsetshire and Norfolk; and is 
thought by Mr. Kemble to indicate 
an ancient settlement of the Saxon 
"Gillingas," whose primitive loca- 
tion wa6, perhaps, Gilling in York- 
shire. The manor was one of 
those attached to the see of Canter- 
bury before the Conquest. The 
Church has portions ranging from 
E.E. to Perp. The font is Norm., 
and very curious. The whole build- 
ing exhibits the remains (much neg- 
lected) of a very fine church. A 
niche over the porch (E. E.) is 
pointed out as having contained the 
figure of " Our Lady of GiUingham," 
pilgrimages to whom were much in 
request. 

On the S. side are some remains 
of the archiepiscopal palace, appa- 
rently a hall, with traces of Dec. 
windows. It is now converted into 
a bam, 110 ft. by 30 ft. At each 
end is a wide fireplace. At Grange^ 
J m. beyond the ch., is a small Perp. 
chapel, now used as an outhouse;' 
It was built by Sir John Philpott, 
temp. Rich. II., present with the 
king (as Lord Mayor) during his 
interview with Wat Tyler, in whose 
death he bore a part. 

GiUingham (or perhaps its name- 
sake in Dorsetshire ?) was the scene of 
a fierce battle between Edmund Iron- 
side and Knut the Dane. WiUiam 
Adams, the first real discoverer of 
Japan, in 1598, was bom here. 

GiUingham Fort, previously men- 
tioned, has ceased to exist: it was 
destroyed 4 years ago in extending 
the dockyard. 

[From Chatham to Canterbury (27i 
m.) the rty. runs nearly parallel with 
the old coach-road, throwing off a 
branch to Sheppey at Sittingboume 
rKte. 13); at Faversham Junction 
(whence the Kent Coast Railway 
proceeds to Whitstable, Margate, and 
Bamsgate— Rte. 5) it bends S., and 



winds round by SelUng, under the 
high ground of the Blean. This 
affords some striking views, but 
the antiquary will perhaps choose 
the old tumpike-road, which fol- 
lows throughout the course of the 
WatUng Street ; interesting for its 
own reUcs, and not less so as the 
road taken by that famous com- 
pany of Canterbury pUgrims who 
set out from the •* Tabaid " in Soutli- 
wark. The scenery is good for 
nearly the whole distance ; and &om 
Boughton Hill, beyond Faversham. 
one of the finest views in the county 
is to be had. 

The principal Roman viUas in 
Kent lay along the course of this 
great road, branches of which ex- 
tended to the sea at Richborough 
(RutupisB) and Lymne (Portus Le- 
manis). Pennant has remarked 
(what is, of course, fortuitous) that 
a protracted Une of the Watling 
Street would faU direct on Rome. 
The original trackway was probably 
British, and that by which the 
Druids of Mona passed to the Con- 
tinent (Q. J2., xcvii.). It was thus 
a " via sacra " before it became the 
main road foUowed by pilgrims to 
the shrine of Becket, in connexion 
with which, as seems not unlikely, 
the name of the Watling Street was 
sometimes given to the Milky Way. 
(Compare the Turkish name for the 
Galaxy, " The Hadjis* Road," and 
the Spanish, "St. lago's Way*' — 
Grimm. In Norfolk the Galaxy was 
called " The Walsingham Way," 
from the famous shrine of the Virgin 
there.)] 

After leaving the tunnel at New 
Brompton, the rly. for several miles 
commands good views of the opposite 
Isle of Sheppey (Minster is conspi- 
cuous, on its tree-clad hiU), of the 
course of the Medway, its junction 
with the Thames, its islands, and of 
the ships-of-war lying in ordinary, 
extending in a long line as far as 
the Nore. 
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39 m. BAnniAM (Stat.). 

The Ch, (Perp., with lofty tower, 
and restored in 1871) contains 2 
remarkable monuments of the Tnf- 
ion ikmily, — George Tufton, ob. 
1670 ; and Nicholas Earl of Thanet, 
1679. Brasses, ^ William Bloor, 
1529; John Norden and 4 wives, 
1580. In the churchyard is the 
bmial-place of the Earls of Thanet. 

[IJ m. K.E. of Hainham, on a creek 
opening to the Medway, is Upchurch, 
overlooking the range of marshes 
which extend from Gillingham to 
Lower Halstow, and are intersected 
by numberless creeks and channels 
from the river. 

The^ Church is principally Dec, 
with some E. £., and is mteresting. 
There is a vault under the chancel, 
into which the descent is by a spiral 
staircase. In Hasted's time there 
were many bones here,— a collection 
in some d^ree resembling those at 
Hythe and Folkestone. The tower 
and spire — the latter square for 
about 10 ft., and then octagonal — 
should be noticed. The ch. was 

I granted in 1187 to the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey of Lisle Dieu in Nor- 
mandy, and after the suppression of 
alien foundations was assigned by 
Henry VI. to AU Souls. Oxford. 
The Uj^hurch marshes, which, in 

I fact, consist of hard ground lying on 

j a bed of very fine clay, are the 
site of extensive Boman potteries, 
** which must, from appearances, 
have been worked during the whole 

I period of the Boman occupation of 
the island. In many parts along 

I the sides of the creeks, where the 
sea has broken away the ground and 
left a perpendicular ba^ we can 
see, running along at a depth of from 
2 to 3 ft., a regular layer, in many 
places a foot thick, of Eoman pot- 
tery, most of it in fiagments, but 
here and there a perfect or nearly 
perfect vessel, and mixed with lumps 
of half-burnt clay. The bed of the 
creek is formed of the clay in a 



liquid state, forming a fine and very 
tenacious mud; this is completely 
filled with the Boman pottery, which 
is more easily procured in the mud 
than on the bank, and with less 
danger of breaking the perfect spe- 
cimens. The latter may be felt by 
pushing a stick about in the mud. 

The search for this pottery is no 
light task, since the treasure-seekers 
must trust themselves, at low water, 
to the mud, which has no definite 
bottom, and are consequently obliged 
to keep themselves in almost con- 
stant motion, lest thev should sink 
too &r, and become themselves em- 
bedded for the gratification of future 
archfiBologists. Large water-boots, 
sou'-westers, and light spades should 
be provided by the adventurous. 
The Medway pottery was inferior to 
that made at Oaistor, in Northamp- 
tonshire (Durobrivae). Its texture 
is, however, fine and hard; and its 
colour usually a blue-black, " which 
was produced by baking it in the 
smoke of vegetable substances iu 
smother-kilns." Some roecimens of 
a red ware are also found here. The 
ornaments of both kinds are simple, 
consisting of lines and raised points, 
though their arrangements are very 
graceful and diversified; The forms 
are always good. The extent of the 
works is remarkable. Layers of 
pottery have been found at almost 
every point between Gillingham and 
the Isle of Sheppey,— nearly 7 m. 
Inland the site extends at least 3 m. 
The fragments are, no doubt, " the 
refuse of the kilns of the potters, 
who, it seems, gradually moved along 
in the course of years, or rather of 
ages, using up the clay, and throwing 
their refuse — the broken and da- 
maged pottery — on the land which 
they had exhausted, until this ex- 
tensive tract of country became 
covered with it." The field of 
broken pottery thus left by the 
Bomans was gradually covered by 
idluvial soil, which the tide has 
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again scooped into creeks, thus 
bringing the fragments to light. 

In the Halstow marshes are indi- 
cations of buildings, apparently 
marking the site of a village inha- 
bited by the potters and their mas- 
ters or overseers. These are espe- 
cially evident near Lower Hcdstow 
Church, where an embankment filled 
with broken tiles and pottery has been 
thrown up to protect the land from 
the sea. The little Church of Hal- 
stow (Judig stow, the " holy place," 
or church. Sax.) has much Koman 
masonry in its walls, and deserves 
careful examination. It is possibly 
of Saxon origin. 

The high grounds behind the 
marshes, stretching E. from Otter- 
ham Creek, were the site of a Boman 
cemetery belonging to the Halstow 
settlement. " Sepulchral deposits 
of urns and calcined bones are fre- 
quently met with there, and in one 
of them was found a large brass coin 
of Antoninus Pius." — Wright, Wanr 
dermgs of an Antiquary ; see also 
Coll, AnU, by Mr. C. R. Smith.] 

41 J m. Newington (Stat.). 

The Ch. (Dec.) has been restored, 
and is large and handsome. Brasses : 
Wm. Monde, 1488; Lady Norton. 
1510, and 2 sons ; Francis Holbrook, 
1581, and 2 wives; Mary Brook, 
1 600. A priory for nuns was founded 
here soon after the Domesday sur- 
vey. The prioress having been found 
strangled in her bed, the nuns were 
removed to Minster in Sheppey ; but 
according to local tradition they were 
buried alive in a pit still called 
Nunpit, 1 m. W. of the church. 

[^Ai HarUip, 1 m. S.W., considerable 
remains of Roman baths, attached to 
a villa, were laid open in 1848, the 
existence of some part of which 
was already known. The tiles form- 
ing the columns of the hypocaust 
were deeply scored across, so as to 

rm small squares, apparently for 



easy separation when such tiles were 
required for constructing coarse tes- 
selated pavements. These remains 
are in a field called Lower Danefield, 
about 1 m. S.W. of Hartlip Church. 
On their first discovery, about 1750, 
many bushels of wheat, apparently 
scorched by fire, were found in one 
of the divisions. Hartlip church has 
been restored, and is richly orna- 
mented. 

On Keycol Sill, 1 m. on the 
turnpike -road beyond Newington, 
a great quantity of Roman urns 
of various forms have been dis- 
covered, but without sepulchral de- 
posits. There are numerous lines 
of earthwork here, and in the woods 
adjoining ; and it was at first con- 
jectured that the place was the site 
of a station. Of this, however, there 
is no definite proof. Mr. Oldbuck 
would have been pleased with 
the speculation that makes Keycol 
Caii CoUis, or, says Hasted gravely, 
"Caius Julius Cflesar's Hill," and Key 
Street beyond "Caii Stratum." A 
more probable trace of Rome is found 
in the sweet chestnut-trees which 
abound in the woods here. They 
are still more frequent in the ad- 
joining parish of Milton ; and many 
venerable trees are known as the 
boundary marks of parishes and 
manors, a proof of their extreme 
antiquity. Pennant remarks that 
Kent is the only county in which 
they are foimd growing in an ap- 
parently wild state. They are of 
course not indigenous, and were 
probably introduced, like the earliest 
cherries, by the successors of " Caius 
Julius." 

At Sutton Bam, in*the parish of 
Borden (2 m. S. of Keycol Hill), 
foundations of two Roman build- 
ings and many coins were dis- 
covered in 1846. The Church of 
Borden has a Norm, tower, and 
W. door; and within the present 
belfry is a perfect and elaborately 
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ornamented Nonn. arch, which ought 
. to be thrown open to the nave, show- 

ingthe W. window. Asnsnalthrongh- 
I oat this district, Boman bricks are 
i found in the waUs. 

The £. E. (Jhun^ of Stocktmry, 
3 DL S. of Newii^ton, deserves a visit, 
for the sake of the excellent carvings 
in its chanceL There are some good 
%ments of 13th-cent. glass in the 
! lancet windows.] 

44} m. SrmNaBOUBNB Junotion. 
On I a branch to Queenborough and 
Sbeemess (Bte. 13). 

I The town of SiUtngboume (Pop. 
6148— IiMw; Bull, Lion) seems to 
have been ansual halting-place for 
pilgrims to Canterbury ; and sundry 
monarchs, following uieir example, 
have "dined" here on their way to 
or from London. Here Henry Y. 
was smnptuously entertained at the 
"Red Lion " on his return to Eng- 

I land after Ag^court, where, says a 
local tradition, the cost of the en- 
tertainment, stately as it was, was 
h M. The two great hotels here, 
the Bose and the George, the latter 
of which was the &vourite resting- 
place of both George I. and II. on 
their way to Hanover, have shared 
the fate of most of their brethren 
OQ the old lines of road, and are now 
converted into shops and a lecture 
hall ; but the population of the town 
has increased since the opening of the 
fly. Brick-making is extensively 
carried on, and a new church was 
erected m 1867. 

Of the old Church a very small 
portion is E. E. The rest was re- 

I built in 1762 after a fire. In the 

I K. wall of the chancel is a monu> 
ment of veiy unusual character, 
temp. Edw. IV. It exhibits the 
effigy of an unknown lady, in ^ve- 
clo&es, so arranged as to display 
the neck and bosom. The len 
breast is represented as swollen, the 

! right as wasted away. Across the 
chest lies an infant, also in grave- 
[Korf.] 



clothes. There is a tradition that 
the ladv died in childbed at Bayford 
Castle, but who she was is unknown. 
Theobald, the editor of Shakespeare, 
whose opposition to Pope procured 
him a place in the first edition of 
the Dunciad, subsequently occupied 
by Gibber, was bom nere towara the 
end of the 17th cent. 

p. m. N. of Sittingboume, and over- 
hanging the Swale marshes, lies 

MiUon (pop. 3463), famous for its 
oysters, which no doubt shared in 
Boman favour with those " Butupino 
edita ftmdo " (see Bte. 4), or rathar, 
perhaps, ranked themselves as Butu- 
pians. The fisheries were granted fay 
King John to the Abbot of Favers- 
ham, in whose handa they remained 
until the Dissolution. They have 
been dredged from the earliest times 
by a company of fishermen, ruled 
like those of Faversham by certain 
ancient customs and bye-laws. " Mil- 
ton natives " bear the bell, or more 
properly are the pearls, among British 
oysters ; and since the discoverv of 
the great searbeds off Shoreham 
their value has materially increased, 
owing to the comparative coarseness 
and more plentiful supply of the 
latter. The dredgers work under 
farmers of the fisheries, the prin- 
cipal of whom until recently was 
the late Mr. Alston, of Cheyney-rock 
House, Sheppey, the possessor of 
very extensive beds between Sheer- 
ness and Whitstable, and no doubt 
the greatest "oyster-farmer" in the 
world. (See WhitstdbU, Bte. 5.) 
A large fleet of smacks and hoys 
is employed in conveying the pro- 
duce of the Milton fiweries to 
London. The •* King's town of Mil- 
ton," as it was called, was an an- 
cient royal villa; and there was a 
tradition that Sexburga, the sainted 

Srioress of Minster in Sheppey, 
ied here, circ. 680. Of the pre- 
sent Church, the N. aisle is Norm., 
the rest E. E. and Dec. Pieces of 
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Boman brick are scattered through 
the walls ; and " m the E. wall is 
one fragment with Boman red mortar 
adhering to it." — Httssey. Bemark 
also the nerring-t)one masonry of the 
N. wall. In the S. chancel are 3 
azuleio8f or Flemish paving-tiles with 
coloured patterns. Brasses: a knight, 
circ. 1470; Margaret Alefe, 1539. 

On Eemsley Down, in the marshes 
below Milton, and near the creek, is 
an earthwork about 100 yards square, 
with a broad fosse ana single val- 
lum, known as Castle Rough. There 
are traces of a raised causeway lead- 
ing from it to the mouth of the 
creek. This has been fixed upon, 
and rightly in tiXl probability, as the 
fortress thrown up by Hasten the 
Dane when he landed here in 892 
(Asser: "Hastengus fecit sibi firmis- 
simum oppidum apud Hiddeltu- 
nam"). 

Bay ford CasUe, near Sittingboume, 
about 1 mile distant from Castle 
Bough, occupies the site of one said 
to have been built by King Alfred as 
a counter fortress to Castle Bough. 
The moat and a fragment of wall 
remain. The castle was the resi- 
dence of Leyboumes, Nottinghams, 
Cheyneys, and Lovelaces, until the 
end of tiie 16th cent., when it became 
a farm-house.] 

[The Church of TumtaU (2 m. S. 
of Sittingboume) has E. E. and 
Dec. portions. In it are elabo- 
rate monuments for Sir James Cro- 
mer (1613) and Sir Edward Hales 
(1654). Brasses: Balf Wolf, rector, 
1525 ; a lady, c. 1590. Adjoining the 
village is Gore Court (&. Smeed, 
Esq.) ; and about 2 m. S. Woodstock 
(E. Twopeny, Esq.). Bredgar, 
among the chalk hills 2 m. S. W., 
has a Perp. Ch. with a curious Norm, 
doorway in the W. front of the 
tower; there are Boman bricks in 
the wall. Brass : Thos. Coly, Gustos 
^f the College of the Holy Trinity, 



Bredgar, 1518. This chantry, oi 
"smsdl college, for a chaplain and 
two scholar clerks," was founded 
temp. Bich. II. by a rector of Bred- 
gar. A house near the ch. ia still 
known as the " Chantry House."] 

Beyond Sittingbotime occurs a 
good view of the Isle of Sheppey, 
N., Minster Church and the wooded 
hills being very distinct. There is 
a broad road from Sittingboume 
to Sheemess through the marshes, 
formerly crossing the Swale by a 
ferry, which has, however, now lieen 
superseded by the rly. bridge ; and 
there is also a road through Murston 
to Elmley ferry. The ch. of Minster- 
in-Sheppey, as it is called (1| m. 
K.E. of Sittingboume), is Norm., 
and contains 2 interesting brasses to 
Sir John de Northcote and his wife, 
who both died in 1320. (See Arch. 
Cant, ix. 148.) 

Shortly after leaving Sittingboume, 
the mound of Tong Castle is visible 1. 
It covers about half an acre, and is 
surrounded by abroad moat, on which 
is a mill of some antiquity. The an- 
cient legend of Carthage — ^**facti de 
nomine Byrsam, Taurino quantum 
possent circumdare tergo " — found in 
many different parts of the world, has 
also been located here. (See Handbk. 
for Hants, for another version of lie 
story connected with Tichboume.) 
Hengist, after the first battle in which 
he assisted Yortigem, is said to have 
requested from the British chief as 
much land as an ox-hide could en- 
compass. This was readily granted, 
and the hide, being cut into simll 
strips, was made to encircle the 
ground on which Tong or Thong 
Castle was then erected. Very re- 
markably, this old Saxon legend has 
been carried back to the East, 
whence in all probability it firstcame. 
The Hindoos declare that the de- 
scendants of Hengist obtained pos- 
session of Calcutta by a precisely 
similar stratagem. 
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The site of Tong Castle, close to 
the Watling Street on one side, and 
to the Swale, then the nsn^ ship 
passage, on the other, was an ad- 
yantageons one; and the monnd 
may yeiy possibly have been an 
important station with the earlier 
Saxon colonists. (Gomp. mounds 
at Coldred and Wodnesborough, 
Rtes. 3, 4.) The success thus gained 
was according to the further tradi- 
tion rapidly followed up. It was in 
Tong Castle that the fair-haired 
Bowena ** drank had*' to King Vor- 
tigern, and so fctscinated him t£at he 
resigned the entire kingdom of Kent 
in favour of Hengist ; and here a few 
years later took place the massacre 
of the Britons by the Saxons at a 
feast — a story also borrowed from 
the older stores of Teutonic tradi- 
tion. The narrator of the whole is 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, a proof at 
least that Saxon traditions had early 
clustered about Tong Castle. 

A large cutlass sword, with a buck- 
bom handle, is said by Hasted to have 
been found within the site. A castle 
of Tong is mentioned after the 
Conquest, when it was given to Bp. 
Odo,and later, temp. Bich. II., when 
it was in the hands of Edmund Mor- 
timer Earl of March. There are still 
Borne fragments of masonry about 
the mound. The Churck of Tong 
is partly Norm., with an E. E. tower 
and Perp. rood screen. 

Tong lies in the heart of the 
stronghold of ague on either side of 
the Swale. The soil is throughout 
very rich; but this is the Kentish 
region of *' wealth without health." 
The local proverb runs — 

" He that wiU not live long, 
Let him dwell at Muraton, Tenfaam, or 
Tong." 

Bapehtld, seen S. of the line, 1^ m. 
beyond Sittingboume, is probably 
the BacancUd where, in 694, With- 
red King of Kent held his great 
coimcil "to consult about repairing 
the chuiches of God which were in 



Kent.'* The ch., dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, is principally Norm. : but 
many later windows have been in- 
serted. It deserves, however, care- 
Ail examination. The W. end 
seems to have had 5 roimd-headed 
windows, 1 of which remains. (Comp. 
Davington, post.) Along the N. wsdl 
of the chancel runs an E. E. arcade, 
with detached pilasters. The Perp. 
screen should be noticed, and the 
ironwork of the door, which is 
ancient. 

The Church of Bapchild belonged 
to the Crown until Bichard I., and 
was given by John to Chichester 
Cathedral, to which it is still at- 
tached. There was a small oratory 
here, near the wayside, N. of the 
ch., at which pilgrims to Canterbury 
halted to penorm their devotions. 
No remains exist. 

Adjoining the village is Bapchild 
Court (Miss Gascoigne). 

[The Church of Bodmersham, 1 m. 
S. of Bapchild, is of various dates, 
the chancel being apparentlv Norm. 
There are some migments of stained 
glass. The church belonged to the 
Knights of St. John, to whom it was 
given by Henry II.; and the 4 
sedilia of wood in the chancel may 
perhaps have been appropriated bv 
them. These seats are canopied, 
and the carved screen at the back 
should be noticed. 

The ch. of Lyrutead, U m. S. E. 
of Bodmersham, has some handsome 
monuments of the Boper and Huges- 
sen fiunilies.] 

The well-known fertility of Kent 
is apparent in the variety and rich- 
ness of the crops throughout the 
surrounding country, and extending 
from here to Canterbury. 

48 m, Teyitham (Stat.). 

The ch., which stands on rising 
ground, is E. E. with Perp. tower. 
It is cruciform, and has in the S. tran- 
sept a brass for John Frogenhall 
p 2 
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1444, with collar of SS, engraved in 
Arch, Cantj toI. i. 

Teynham was, according to Lam- 
barde, the original cherry-garden and 
apple-orchard of Kent. The Abps. 
of Canterbury possessed a vine- 
yard here called the " New Gar- 
den," which in the reign of Henry 
III. was in great repute, and during 
the Vacancy of the see was kept 
in order, like that at Northfleet, 
by the ministers of the Crown 
(Hudson Turner). Its former repu- 
tation probably induced Richard 
Harris, miiterer to Henry VIII., to 
fix on Teynham for the establish- 
ment of ms " new orchwds"— great 
store of •* pippin grafts" being pro- 
cured by nun from France, and 
•* cherry grafts'' from the Low Coun- 
tries. He planted about 105 acres, 
from which subsequently much of 
Kent was supjplied ; and the reputa- 
tion of the Teynham fruit-gardens 
was considerable until the end of the 
last century. The cherry had been 
first brought into Britain by the 
Romans. {Pliny, 1. xv. c. 25.) The 
gardens here long afforded the main 
supply to the London market, and 
were a most valuable property until 
the remission of duty on foreign 
fruit, which enabled importers &om 
Germany and France to compete 
with native produce. 

[^Doddington Church, in the chalk 
district, 4 m. S., is chiefly Norman, 
with aTr.-Norm. chancel, and at the 
E. end are 4 circular-headed win- 
dows, 3 below and 1 above. Some 
woodwork, which has been painted, 
remains. There is a second, or S. 
chancel, which is £. £. Sharsted 
Court (0. D. L. De Laune, Esq.).] 

Shortly before reaching the Favers- 
ham station, on emerging from a 
cutting through Beacon Hul, a very 
fine view presents itself; showing 
1. the Bysing woods, Davington 
Priory and Church, Faversham 
'^hurch and town, the new Alms- 



houses being very conspicuous, and 
the open sea ; and beyond, the steep 
hills covered with the extensive 
woods of the Blean. 

52 m. Favebsham Junction (near 
Preston). 

Bathoays: to Heme Bay, Margate, 
Broadstairs, and Ramsgate — ^Rte. 5 ; 
to Canterbury and Dover, post. 

Faver8ham(lPo^. of borough 7198— 
Inn, The Ship), or Favresfdd, was 
originally a royal " villa,** which early 
rose into importance fromits situation 
at the point where the Watling Street 
touched the head of a navigable 
creek; and which in 930 was large 
enough to entertain Athelsteme and 
his "witan." It owed its later 
reputation to an abbey founded here 
by Stephen and MatUda (1147-49), 
commonly known as St. Saviour's of 
Faversham. A relic of the Holy 
Cross sent by Godfrey of Bouillon to 
Stephen was placed in this abbey, 
hence said to be founded "yn the 
worship of the Croys. * Stephen, 
his queen Matilda, and Eustace 
their son, were buried in the Abbey 
Church, all during the lifetime of 
the first abbot, Clarembald. The 
monks were Cluniacs, of which or- 
der Henry of Blois, Bp. of Win- 
chester, the king's brother, was an 
especial patron. The abbot sat in 
parliament (as holding in chief) till 
1325. The king, as founder, claimed, 
after each abbot's death, his ring, 
his drinking-cup, his. palfrey, and his 
kennel of hounds. At the Dissolu- 
tion the Abbey was granted to Sir 
Thomas Cheyney, who afterwards 
sold it to Thomas Arden, of tragical 
memory. It stood at the N. end of 
the town, where the " Abbey Farm " 
still preserves its name. The great 
orchard in front is covered with in- 
terlacing foundations; but nothing 
remains above ground except a 
massive boundary wall on one side. 
Close by are some enormous walnuts, 
not unworthy of overshadowing the 
Cluniac brethren, contemplative or 
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post-prandial. The Gatehouses and 
Oratoiy described by Lewis (1727) 
have quite disappeared. The existing 
parish Oiureh (dedicated to our Lady 
of Charity) is thought to have also 
served as that of the Abbey. It 
may have been so used on great 
festivals, but it is at some distance 
from the rest of the conventual 
buildings. It has been entirely re- 
modell^ at different times, and the 
whole of the windows have been 
replaced within the last few years. 
The ch. is E. £., of great size and 
beauty, the transepts being divided 
into 3 aisles, by 2 rows of octangular 
pillars. The nave in its present 
state is the vilest Georgian Corin- 
thian (by Dance, 1756 \ ceiled and 
pewed. The curious W. tower and 
spire, somewhat resembling that of 
St Nicholas, Newcastle- on -Tyne, 
were rebuilt by Beazl^ in 1797; 
the height is 148 feet. The original 
E. E. arch may be traced within the 
tower, rt. of which is an ancient 
room called the Ouol, The beau- 
tifol modem font of alabaster and ser- 
pentine deserves notice. In the W. 
wall of N, transept is a singular cross- 
shaped opening, which can hardly 
have served as a hagioscope. In the 
same transept, on the first octangular 
pillar £., are some remains of E. E. 
paintings of the highest interest. 
Among them are the Nativity ; the 
Viigin sitting crowned with the 
Child ; the Salutation of Mary and 
Elizabeth; the Angels appearing 
to the Shepherds (their dog is fast- 
ened by a string to one of the Shep- 
herds' hands, and barks at the 
Angel); the Crucifixion; and the 
women visiting the Sepulchre. The 
great use of red and green (as well 
as the costume) indicates the date, 
which can be very little later than 
that of the church. On the wall of 
the N. aisle of the chancel are some 
Uth-cent. paintings in better ure- 
BeTvation, which have been described 
and figured by Mr. Willement, in 
Arch. Cant., vol. i. In the chancel, 



which is of unusual breadth, are 12 
Miserere stalls, on one of which 
is carved a fox carrying off 3 hens, 
a design which must have g^atly 
edified the Cluniac brother to whose 
lot it fell. N. is a richly canopied 
Perp. altar-tomb ; the name of the 
occupant is unknown. S., piscina, 
and 3 sediliawith detached pilasters. 
The E. window is by Willement. 
The vestry contains a rich church 
chest, with Dec. carving. On the 
S. wall of chancel is a memorial 
commemorating ** the change of 
nature in its last tour" of one 
St^hen Bax ; and below, the hroM 
of William Thombury, vicar of 
Faversham, d. 1448. The inscrip- 
tion •* Credo in Sanct. Eccles. Cath." 
is said to have been then used to in- 
dicate the infallibility of the clergy 
in opposition to the Lollards, the 
preposition being properly applied 
only to the clauses relatmg directly to 
the Deity (Lewis's Life of Pecocke). 
At the end of the S. aisle is a tomb 
with Dec. canopy, called King 
Stephen's — ^how truly is quite un- 
ceriEun. Stowe asserts that after the 
Dissolution the king's body was 
thrown into the river for the sake of 
the lead about it. On the fioor are 
the remains yf a fine brass, com- 
memorating some ** probus et dignus 
vir *' whose name has perished, and a 
perfect one of Henry Hatche and 
his wife (1500), great benefactors to 
the town. Above is the mural monu- 
ment of Thomas Mendfield, " a pillar 
of the famous ports," who kneels 
in a richly sleeved gown of office. 
Over the S. porch is a parvise 
chamber, in which, as in the watch- 
ing chamber of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, there is a tradition that a king 
was once confined. The whole of 
the exterior of the church, as well 
as the interior of the chancel and 
transepts, was restored in 1853 by 
Sir G. G. Scott. 

In the church was formerly a 
chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and altars (greatly honoured) of St. 
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Erasmus andSS. Crispin andCrispia- 
nus. "No one diedwho had anything 
to leave without giving something 
to St. Erasmus' light ;" and the other 
two were the special patrons of 
Faversham. Durmg the persecution 
under Maximin they ** fled from 
Home into Great Britain, and came 
and dwelt at Faversham, where the^ 
learned to make shoes for a liveli- 
hood, and followed that trade for 
some time at a house in Preston 
Street, near the Crosse well, now 
the sign of the Swan." Long after 
the Eeformation foreigners " of that 
gentle calling " were in the hahit of 
making " considerahle visits in pil- 
grimage" to this house. — Leme. 
(The Swan still exists, but " quantum 
mutatus I") Another legend pointed 
out a heap of stones at the shore at 
Stone End, near Lydd, as the grave 
of Crispin and Crispianus, who were 
said to have been shipwrecked there. 
(See Bte. 14.) After Agincourt the 
festival of St. Crispin was the chief 
holiday of the town. 

Across the churchyard a gate 
opens to the Crrammar School, origin- 
ally founded in 1527 for novices in 
the abbey. After the Dissolution the 
estates appropriated to this school 
fell into the king's hands, and were 
regranted by Elizabeth to the pre- 
sent foundation. The house was 
built, 1577, at the town's expense. 
A small library is attached. 

Beyond the school, a low arched 
door, at the wall comer, is pointed 
out as that through which the body 
of "Arden of Faversham" was car- 
ried by his murderers to be laid in 
the field adjoining, then caUed the 
" Ambry Croft." His house is that 
seen above the wall ; a long steep- 
roofed building, which had belonged 
to the abbey, and became the pro- 
perty of « Master Arden," after his 
purchase of the site. Religious em- 
blems, relics of the monks, were to 
be seen in some of the windows 
itt Pennant's time ; and in those of 
** the great room " were the arms of 



Sir Edw. North, father-in-law [?] of 
Alice Arden. Nothing of this now 
remains, and the disposition of the 
rooms has been altered. For the 
full story of the murder, which pro- 
duced a tragedy long held to be 
Shakspeare's, and which induced 
Spelman to allot a conspicuous place 
to Master Arden in hia 'History of 
Sacrilege,' the reader must be re- 
ferred to Holinshed, who, '* for the 
horriblenesse thereof^" inserted it in 
his Chronicles. . . . Mistress Alice, 
** young, tall, and well-favoured of 
shape and countenance," had " fallen 
in familiaritie " with one Mosbye, a 
" black swart man," and an old ser- 
vant of her father-in-law's ; and at 
last conspired with him to kill her 
husband, taking as helpmates ** one 
Green of Faversham " and " Black 
Will, a terrible cruel ruffian," who 
had acquired much evil experience 
during the French wars. After 
watching Master Arden in London, 
"walking in Poule's," and after 
twice lying in wait for him to no 
purpose, once on Bainham Down, 
and again in the " broomye-close " 
between Faversham and the Shep- 
pey ferry, they at last arranged to 
kiU him in his own house during 
St. Valentine's fair, which was close 
at hand. Black Will was accordingly 
hidden in a closet at the end of 
Arden's parlour, Feb. 15, 1551, 
" being Sunday ;" and when Arden 
came in at supper-time, he " sat down 
to play a game at the tables " with 
Mosbye, who had his face toward the 
place where Black Will stood, whilst 
Green " stood at his maister's back 
holding a candell in his hand, to 
shaddowe Black Will when he should 
come out." At a signal during the 
game Black WUl " stept forth and cast 
a towell round Arden's neck,*' nearly 
strangling him. Mosbye then com- 
pleted the work ; and, finally. Mistress 
Alice herself came into the country 
house, where the body was laid, and 
" with a knife gave him 7 or 8 pricks 
into the breast." Then she sent for 
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certam Londoners who chanced to 
be in the town, and after snpper they 
"danced and played on the yirgi- 
nals and were merrie." After the 
guests were gone the body was car- 
ried out by me door already named, 
into the Ambiy Croft, where ** they 
laid him on his back in his night- 
gown, with his slippers on." Then 
Alice alarmed the town, and ** the 
mayor and others came to search 
for her husband." He was found in 
the Croft ; but ** a long rushe or 
two" from the parlour floor stuck 
between one of his slij^pers and his 
foot, and they ** espied certayne 
footsteppes by reason of thesnowe," 
which began to fiEdl just as they were 
carrying him out. Mistress Arden 
was at once accused ; and, " herself 
beholding her husband's bloud, said, 
*0h the bloud of God help! for 
this bloud have I shed I' " Mosbye 
was taken in bed, and afterwards 
hung at Smithfield, as was Green 
at Faversham. Mistress Alice was 
burned at Canterbury. Black Will 
was taken some years after, and 
** brent on a scaffolde at Flushing." 
It was said that no grass would grow 
on the field where Arden's body 
had lain, ** which field he hadde, as 
some have reported, cruelly taken 
from a widow woman, who had 
cursed him most bitterly, even to 
his &ce . . . wishing that all the 
world might wonder on him." — Ho- 
linshed. Lewis thought the ground 
was kept bare by art, as was done 
by spots on the Castle Green at 
Colchester, where Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir G. Lisle fell when shot. 
The whole stor^ is a strange and 
striking illustration of the condition 
of society at this most disjointed 
time. Compare the Stourhead mur- 
der, nearly contemp. (Strype*s Me- 
mriaU.) 

Some extensive and eimensive 
National Schooht the effect of which, 
though of great pretension, is far 
from satismctory, stand near the 
eh. ; and a somewhat imposing group 



of ahnshouses was erected in 1863, 
in whidi the Inmates of the various 
charities of the town are now placed 
all together in villa-like residences ; 
the apsidal chapel, with two spire- 
like turrets, has a singular appear- 
ance. Some good timbered ana par- 
geted houses in East Street were 
pulled down in 1862, and the site is 
now occupied by a very showy red- 
brick group of villa residences, a 
Philosophicallnstitute, &c. Pennant 
mentions the " wainscote of a house 
near the abbey-gate, where were 
carved profiles of Stephen and 
Matilda, and a figure of Stephen in 
a boat drawn by a swan." For these 
the visitor may perhaps search with 
better success than we did. 

Faversham has entertained sundry 
Rreat personages in their way to and 
from Canterbury. In 1519, " spiced 
brede, wine, and here," for the king 
and queen, cost the town 12. 6«. 5id. \ 
" wine and capons to my lord cardi- 
ncdl, 18«. 9d" Charles II. was here 
on Nov. 1, 1660, and it was at 
Faversham that James II. was de- 
tained, after his attempt to escape by 
way of Shellness. ;(JlfacattZay, ii. 569. J 
He had been "rudely pushed ana 
pulled about by the boatmen of the 
coast. " " His money and watch were 
taken from him, but his diamonds 
escaped, being taken for bits of 
glass." (Macaulay), This usage he 
never forgave; and the amnesty 
offered in the fourth year of his exile 
was accompanied by a long list of 
exceptions, '* in which the poor 
fishermen who had searched his 
pockets rudely, appeared side bv 
side with Churchill and Danby. * 
(P. 574.) 

There is a very ancient ^uild of 
oyster-fishers connected with the 
hundred of Faversham, which has a 
custom " that none shall receive free- 
dom of the guild who are not married 
men." (For the fisheries themselves 
see Rte. 5.) The growth of madder 
was first introduced here and at 
Dartford, in 1660, by one M. Crispe 
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The powder-mills, now at some dis- 
tance, but formerly adjoining Favers- 
ham (where the offices still remain), 
are among the most important in the 
kingdom, and the town itself has 
largely increased of late years. 
There are many handsome newhouses 
near the station, and a branch line 
has been opened to the mouth of the 
creek. 

In the neighbourhood of Favers- 
ham are some curious chalk caverns, 
or pits, with columns. These exca- 
Tations were, until the last few years, 
constantly used by the gipsy ladies 
as a ret&ement during their most 
"interesting" periods; and regular 
nurses were always resident in them. 
Hegdale pit is the largest. Camden 
thought them (as they probably are) 
British excavations for chalk dress- 
ing. (Compare the pits at Dartford 
and Crayford, Bte. 6 ; and at E. Til- 
bury, Rte. 1.) 

About i m. from Faversham, N.W., 
beyond the canal, is Davtngfon yillage 
and priory, the site most probably of 
the Durolevum of Antonine's Itine- 
rary. Many Boman relics have been 
found here; and a very curious 
mediaBval head-covering, the ancient 
" cap of fence," formed of octagonal 
plates of iron, quilted neatly be- 
tween two layers of coarse canvas. 
(See Trans, of ArchasoL ImtUute,) 
The Priory (its remains now a private 
residence) was Benedictine, founded 
by Fulke de Newenham in 1153, 
and called, from the smallness of the 
estate, the house of the " poor nuns 
of Davington." The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalene, was 
most carefully repaired and deco- 
rated by the late Mr. T. WiUement, 
F.S.A., to whom the parishioners 
are indebted for the restoration of 
divine service. It seems to indicate 
a much earlier date than the foun- 
dation of the Prioiy. The E. 
window and low S. aide are later 
E. B. additions. The W. end, with 
its 5 remarkable round-headed win- 
dows, and the plain circular arches 



with broad soffetes within, may 
possibly be anterior to the Con- 
quest. The registers of this 
church, which have been continued 
with great care, commence in the 
sixth year of Edward VI. ; and al- 
though a donative, it is privileged 
with all the rights of a parochial 
church. The house itself is a por- 
tion of the ancient priory. The 
Norm, arch, which formerly con- 
nected the cloisters with the refec- 
tory, remains; together with the 
western side of the cloisters them- 
selves, and the entrance-hall in great 
part : all of the time of Edw. I. The 
cloister still has its heavily-moulded 
ceiling of chestnut wood, temp. Edw. 
III. Great alterations were made 
in the apartments about the time of 
Elizabeth. An historical sketch of 
the parish and priory, by Mr, Wille- 
ment, was published (with many 
illustrations) oy Pickering, in 1862. 

1 m. N. of Davington is Oare, with 
a small E.E. ch., which has some 
ancient glass. Hence is a ferry to 
Harty, in Sheppey (Bte. 13). The 
view down Faversham creek has a 
certain Dutch picturesqueness, which 
is very pleasing. 

Closely adjoining Faversham, S., 
is Preston, the Church of which an- 
ciently belonged to Christ Churchy 
Canterbury. It stands well, near the 
London road, has an ancient low 
tower with modern spire, and is very 
picturesque. The chancel, with single 
side-lancets, is interesting, though 
the effect has been much damaged 
by an E. window of discordant 
character, inserted in 1862. On the 
S. side are sedilia, much decorated. 
The N. is occupied by a large and 
elaborate monument, with pffigy, for 
Boger Boyle, father of the first Earl 
of Cork, and grandfather of the good 
and great philosopher. Its present 
dilapidated condition can hardly be 
known to the family whose an- 
cestor it commemorates ; and its 
entire ruin is rendered probable 
by the recent removal of its iron 
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gaard-iailfl. The oh. was partially re- 
stored 1862. It has been reseated 
in oak, and the E. window has been 
filled with stained glass by Wille- 
ment, by whom there are several 
memorial windows in other parts of 
the chnrclL 

At Oepringe (2 m. S.W.") was a Mai- 
son Dien, or hospital, founded by 
Henry II. There was a ** Camera 
Regis " in it for the king's nse when 
he went to France yift Dover. King 
John's Itinerary shows him to have 
been frequently at Ospringe. The 
hospital was in the hands of the 
Templars. A window or two alone 
remain. 

[3 m. from Faversham, on the old 
turnpike road to Ganterburv, is on 1. 
Nath Court, the seat of the Haw- 
kins family (now represented by the 
KnatchbuUs) since the reign of Edw. 
III. i m. fdrther is the village of 
Boughtonrunder-Bleanf at which point 
the servant of Chaucer's rich canon, 
the alchemist who could pave with 
gold " all the road to Canterbury 
town," overtook the company of 
pilgrims. Boughton Hill rises be- 
yond the village ; and from the top 
the traveller journeying E. should 
look back over the road he has al- 
ready passed. This is one of the 
great views of Kent, commanding a 
wide stretch of varied and richly 
wooded country, with an expanse of 
sea dotted with Thames-bound sails 
and fishing-boats. It wants, how- 
ever, the great historical interest of 
the Thanet prospects. 

Here are the ch. (which contains 
an organ of outrageous size) and 
schools of Dunkirk, built after the 
*'Courtenay" outbreak in 1838, when 
it became evident how greatly 
they were needed among tiie al- 
most wild people of the Blean. The 
name of ** Duiudrk" was first given to 
the village about a century since by a 
set of squatters who took possession 
of the ground, then extra-parochial, , 



as of a " free port," from which no 
one could dislodge them. The dis- 
trict, including me greater part of 
the forest, was afterwards erected 
into a separate "ville," called the 
"Ville of Dunkirk." Near the head 
of the hill a gate 1. leads into Bos- 
senden W(X)d, in which (May, 1838) 
" Sir William Courtenay, the Knight 
of Malta," after his remarkable Can- 
terburv pilgrimage and his release 
from uie County Lunatic Asylum, to 
which he had been removed after 
imprisonment for perjury, was shot 
wim 8 of his followers. These, 
whom he had collected from all the 
neighbouring villages, regarded him 
as a superhuman being, who was to 
•* restore them their own." His very 
handsome face, which bore an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to the usual 
Italian type of the Saviour, no doubt 
influenced his whole career, and ma- 
terially assisted in procuring him fol- 
lowers, with whose names the trees 
in the wood are still marked. An 
elaborate history of the " rise, pro- 
gress, and death " of Sir William — 
who was in reaUhr John Nichols 
Tom, a wine merchant, of Truro — 
was printed at Canterbury in 1838. 

A remarkable view of Canterbury 
Cathedral, terminating a long stretch 
of straight road, occurs shortly be- 
yond •* Courtenay's Gate." It was 
here that the pilgrims first caught 
s^ht of the ** golden angel " with 
which the Great Towerwas anciently 
crowned. 

The coxmtry is much broken on 
either side, and the woods are full 
of picturesque hollows and open- 
ings. The true " Canterbury bell" 
abounds in them. Everywhere occur 
hop-gardens, with their oast-houses 
(drying-ovens) like the air-fans on 
the roofs of Egyptian houses. In 
the middle growth the plantations 
resemble low oak-coppices; later, 
the bright clusters and dark leaves 
have a beauty of their own which 
many a Rhenish vineyard " combed 
along the hills " might envy.] 
f3 
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t 55} m. Sellinq (Stat). 

Here is an E. E. restored C%. of con- 
siderable interest. The E. window is 
early Dec., and contains in its five 
lower lights a beautiful arrangement 
of stained glass, well worth notice. 
Thecentra] com^artmentineach light 
has a canopy with a figure under it, 
beneath wMch is a shield of arms, in 
this order, counting from the north : 
Glare, France, England (the fourth 
is wanting), and Warrene. The 
fourth is said to have been Castile ; 
and the glass dates from the end 
of the 13th cent. On L are the 
churches of Boughton- under -Blean 
(B. E. with Perp. additions) and 
HemhiU ; in the ch.-yard of the lat- 
ter are buried the " Gourtenayites,'* 
whose memory is still precious with 
the poorer classes {ante) ; the spot is 
on tne N. side of the ch., but the 
ground has been purposely levelled. 
The rly. next winds under (seen 1.) 
the ancient forest of the Blean 
(the meaning of the name is un- 
certain^, a tract of wild country 
sb*etclung northward towards the 
coast, and also reaching nearly to 
Ganterbury, the character of which 
is indicated by the many names such 
as Selling, Seldwich, Selgrave (An- 
glo-Saxon, wZ— wood, covert), occur- 
ring throughout it. Before and after 
the Gonquest the kings of England 
made grants of large portions of it to 
the neighbouring religious houses, 
till nearly all was separated from the 
Grown. Thus it gradually lost the 
privileges of a forest, and was known 
only as " The Blean." Wild boar 
abounded in it as late as the Re- 
formation (Twine de Beh. Alb,)» 
The rare yellow pine marten is still 
occasionaUy found here. Much 
chestnut is scattered through the 
woods. On Shottenden Hill, r., in the 
Blean — a point crowned with a dark 
clump of trees, terminating a long 
wooded ridge, and visible from all the 
high ground in the neighbourhood — 
is a camp, probably Roman. It has 
"egular sides, which follow the 



rounding of the hill, and is worth 
visitinff for the sake of the wide view 
over all this part of Kent. A large 
hoard of silver coins, of the dates 
of Gharles I. and II., was found here 
about 1850. At 58 m. the line ap- 
proaches the S. E. B. from Ashford, 
and runs side by side with it till 
Harbledown is passed. It then 
crosses it at an elevation which 
affords the best possible view of the 
Gathedral, and reaches at 

61f m. Gantbbburt Stat., which 
immediately adjoins the Dane John. 
The S. E. Rly. Stat, is outside the 
city, to the N. (Pop. 21,324. Inns: 
Fountain (best) ; Rose; Fleur^e- 
Lys.) 

BaUioays : to Dover {post) ; to 
Whitstable (jjorf) ; toDeal(Rte.4); 
to Margate and Ramsgato (Rte. 7) ; 
to Asmord, Rye, and Hastings 
(Rte. 7, and Mdbk. Suuex, Rte. 16). 

Having arrived at **the capital of 
Kent," as Harris {Hitt, KctU) proudly 
calls it, the visitor will do well to set 
about its survey in a systematic 
manner, and though he may thus 
have to traverse a mile of ground 
twice over he will find himself well 
repaid. We should advise him to 
proceed through the pleasure grounds 
of the Dane John to St. Georges 
Street, and thence in a direct line to 
the N. suburb of St. Dunstan*s, where 
a ch. of some interest and the gate- 
way of the mansion of the Ropers, 
forming the entrance to a brew-house, 
will attract his notice. Having seen 
these, he should turn back to the 
city, cross the S. E. R. on the level, 
and fitting associations for the lover 
of Ghaucer will be at once sug- 
gested by the gables of the Star Inn 
on ri This, which has been re- 
paired, was an ancient hostel with- 
out the walls, for pilgrims who ar- 
rived after the gates were closed at 
nightfall. The interior of tiie Inn 
has been entu-ely altered. The West 
gate, beyond, by which the city is 
entered, is the work of Abp. Simon 
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of Sudbury (1374-81), who repaired 
the greater part of the city walls, 
then fallen into decay. The most 
important portions of these walls 
now remaining are in Broad Street 
(on the E. side of the Cathedral), 
where two or three of the turrets or 
small watch-towers, orderly placed, 
are stiU nearly perfect externally;* 
inside they serve as summer-houses 
in the Prebendal Gardens. There 
were 6 gates, of which the W. gate 
alone now exists, thanks to a judi- 
cious town council, who, having 
pulled down the rest, thought it 
prudent to leave this as an attrac- 
tion for archaeological visitors. The 
upper part of the ^ate, together with 
the biulding adjoining, serves as a 
police station. The whole character 
of tiie citv within is ancient. Gabled 
ends and projecting fronts run up 
the High Street ; and although Mr. 
Euskin points out their diminutive- 
ness as compared with the grander 
masses of an old pontinenteJ town 
—(as Sorbiere (1665) had done be- 
fore—" The houses are low, and the 
stories scarce high enough for a man 
of middle size, who can touch the 
ceiling with his hand ")— there are 
here and there rambling latticed 
fronts, behind which we may ima- 
gine David Copperfield's Agnes, and 
openings through narrow lanes to- 
ward the cathedral and its pre- 
cincts, as picturesque as the most ex- 
acting artist can possibly demand. 

The island which the Stour here 
formed in its windings, and its posi- 
tion just at the point at which the 2 
estuaries (the greater Stour here, and 
the lesset about Bridge, 3 m. distant) 
ceased to be navi^ble, were the 
probable reasons wmch induced the 
Britons of Kent to fix their chief 
town here. The Roman city, Buro- 
wmuTO (perhaps from the Brit. Dur 
Guaim, "the Alder river," or Dur 
Gwem, "the river of marshes"), 
which took its place, seems to have 
been irregular in form, covering 
nearly the whole of modem Canter^ 



bury. Of the mode of its first occupa 
tion by the Steons we know nothing ; 
but in their hands it at once became 
Cantwardbyrig, Canterbury, " the 
stronghold of the men of Kent." 
(Some interesting notices of its 
condition at this time will be found 
in Wright's Cdt, Bom., and Sax. 
After the arrival of Augustine (597) 
and the conversion of Ethelbei-t, 
Canterbury rose in importance as 
the spot from which the rest of 
England was to be rechristianised, 
and afterwards as the metropolitical 
city. It was eclipsed, however, on 
the extinction of the kingdom of 
Kent, by the royal cities of London 
and Winchester ; and in spite of the 
great reputation of Abps. Lanfranc 
and Anselm, Canterbury itself was 
comparatively little heard of, until 
the murder of Becket in the cathe- 
dral (1170) lifted it at once to an 
equality with the most sacred shrines 
of Europe. St. Augustine, the former 
patron saint, gave place to the new 
martyr. The 3 Cornish choughs in 
Becket 8 coat were inserted in the 
shield of the town, and the common 
seal exhibited the verse— 

"Ictibns immensis Thomas qui connit ensis 
Tutor ab offensis urbis sit Cantuariensis." 

From this time " Candelberg," as 
our German cousins were pleased 
to call it, became universally cele- 
brated. Pilgrims from all parts of 
Christendom hastened to pay their 
vows at the tomb ; and " Cantorbi^re, 
la cit^ vaillante," took its place in 
the verses of the Bomancers, side by 
side with Cologne, "la Mirabel," 
and Compostella, the city of "Mon- 
seigneur S. Jaccjues." But the story 
of Canterbury is best read in the 
great buildings which still remain. 
The visitor who desires fuller in- 
formation than can be given here 
must provide himself with Dean 
Stanley's Historical Memorial of 
Canterbury^ Professor Willis's Ar- 
chitedural Histories of CJanterhury 
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Cathedral and Motuuiery, and Hand- 
book to (he Southern CaJthedraU of 
England {Murray). 

Placine ourselves in the position 
of Canterbury pilgrims, we may now 
approach the Uamedral, At the W. 
comer of Mercery Lane, opening 
from the High Street, stood the 
hostelry called the Checquers of the 
Hope, at which Chaucer s company 
reposed themselves. It was built 
(or at all events enlarged) for the 
especial accommodation of pilgrims 
by Prior Chillenden (1390-1411). 
" The stone arches of tiie windows 
extending down Mercery Lane 
formed part of its lower storey. 
The first opening W. of the lane 
shows part of the court into which 
the pilgrims rode ; but the spacious 
chamber approached by stairs from 
the outside, supported on wooden 
pillars, and covered by a high- 
pitched wooden roof, traditionally 
kndwn as the Dormitory of the Hun- 
dred Beds was destroyed by fire in 
1865. Here we may imagine the 
Miller and the Reve and the Ship- 
man reposing, whilst the more dis- 
tinguished pilgrims sought quarters 
within the great monastery, or in 
other religious houses. Mercery 
Lane itself takes its name from the 
shops and stalls which lined it, in 
which the pilgrims sought memo- 
rials of their visit, princi^dly leaden 
brooches representing the mitred 
head of the saint, witii the inscrip- 
tion "Caput Thomae." These and 
the " Ampulles" of water distri- 
buted wltnin the cathedral were 
the great marks of a Canterbury 
pilgrim, as the scallop-shell was of 
Compostella, or the i^dm-branch of 
Palestine. From these mercery- 
stalls King John of France, on his 
return from his captivity, bought '* a 
knife for the Count of Auxerre." 
At the end of Mercery Lane was 
the ancient rush-market, in which 
stood a great cross, gilt and painted. 
We are now at the gate of the pre- 
''incts. 



The CatJiedrai may be best oonsldered 
under the heads of (a; history; (6) ezistiDg 
ch. ; (c) South Ptorch ; (d) Nave ; (e) Choir ; 
(/) Screen and Reredos; (9) Shrines; (h\ 
'rransept of the Martyrdom; (i) Deani 
Chapel ; (j) North Aisle of the Choir ; (k) St. 
Andrew's Tower ; (Q Chicheley's tomb; (m) 
Trinity Chapel; (n) Becket's Shrine and 
other nnonnments; (o) St. Anselm's tower 
and chapel; (p) S. E. transept; (o) Warriors* 
Chapel ; (r) (>ypt ; («) Tower ; (t) Precincts ; 
(u) Cloisters, Chapter-honse ; («) Green Court ; 
Doinery; (y) King's School ; (s) Archbishop's 
Palace. 

(a) No English cathedral more com- 
pletely dommates over the surround- 
ing town than Canterbury. •* Tanta 
miy'estate sese erigit in coelum," 
says Erasmus (Pereg, Bdig, ergo), 
** ut procul etiam intuentibns reli- 
eionem incutiat." It has all the 
impressiveness of some great natural 
feature, rock or moimtain, in the 
midst of a comparatively level dis- 
trict. It must not be forgotten that 
it served at once as the metro- 
political ch., and as that of a great 
monastery : for as in the case of 
all missionary churches, Augustine 
established a convent here in con- 
nexion with Ills cathedral. Lanfranc, 
after the Conquest, compiled a strict 
rule for it and the other Benedictine 
monasteries throughout England. It 
was known as the Convent of 
Christ's Church, and the massive 
wall by which it was surrounded, 
rendering it a fortress within a 
fortress, served at once for defence 
and for seclusion. This exterior 
wall was greatly strengthened by 
Lanfranc, and some portions still re- 
maining are probably of liis time. 
The principal entrance is Frior Gold' 
stone* e Gate, commonly called ** Christ 
Church Gate," at the end of Mer- 
cery Lane, built 1517, and a fine 
example of late Ferp. The central 
niche was filled by a figure of Our 
Saviour, and the defaced bearings on 
the shields below are those of con- 
tributors towards the work. The 
battlements with which the gate was 
originally crested were taken down 
not many years ago. Passing within 
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it, we enter the precinctB of the 
Cathedral. 

The site on which it stands is the 
same on which stood the primitiYe 
Boman or British church attributed 
to King Lucius, and granted by 
Ethelbert to Augustine, ** the earliest 
monument of the English union of 
Church and State." Eadmer ex- 
pressly tells us that it resembled 
in its arrangements the old Basilica 
of St. Peters at Bome, destroyed in 
the 16th cent, (see Willis's Architeo- 
tural History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 8yo. Lend. 1845, for an in- 
teresting comparison of the two). As 
at St. Peter's, the altar was ori^ally 
at the W. end, with the episcopal 
throne behind it : there was also in 
both a crypt in imitation of the 
ancient catacombs in which the 
bones of Ihe apostles were originally 
found, the first beginning of the 
crypt, which still exists at Can- 
terbury. 

These arrangements may either 
have been made by St. Augustine 
himself or by Abp. Odo (942-9), 
who restored the roof and walls of 
the ch. The building remained un- 
covered for 8 years, during which 
time, says Eadmer, no rain fell 
within its sacred enclosure. The 
renewed ch. was greatly injured 
during the sack of Canterbury 
by the Danes (1011), when the 
"beata monachorum plebs" were 
massacred, and Abp. Alphege carried 
off to Greenwich, where he after- 
wards shared their fate. Canute re- 
paired it in expiation, hanging up 
his crown in the nave, and restored 
the body of the martyred Alphege 
to the monks. The ch. was com- 
pletely burnt down during the 
troubled times of the Conquest 
(1067), together with the many bulls 
and privileges of kines and popes 
contuned within. Of this first or 
Augustine*8 church, no fra^ent re- 
mams. There are memonals of it 
in the name of the cathedral (Christ's 

"urch), agreeing with Bede's state- 



ment that Augustine consecrated tiiie 
Boman church he found in Can- 
terbury "in nomine S. Salvatoris 
Dei et Domini nostri J. C. ;" in the 
present crypt, which succeeded the 
earlier one ; and in the southerri porch, 
which is the principal entrance at 
present, as it was in the Saxon ch. 

Ijanfranc, the first archbishop after 
the Conquest (1070-89), found his 
cathedral ch. completely in ruins; 
he pulled down the few remains of 
the monastic buildings, and recon- 
structed both ch. and monastery from 
their foundations. Under Anselm, 
the next archbishop (1093-1109), 
the eastern part of tiiis ch. (which 
had not, seemingly, been intended 
to be permanent) was taken down, 
and re-erected with far greater mag- 
nificence, by the care of Emulph, 
prior of the monastery. His suc- 
cessor. Prior Conrad, finished the 
chancel, and decorated it with so 
much splendour that it was hence- 
forth known as " the glorious Choir of 
Conrad." The ch. ttius finished was 
dedicated by Abp. William in 1130. 
Henry King of England, David King 
of Scotland, and all the bishops of 
England, were present at this dedi- 
cation, the " most famous," says 
Gervase, ** that had ever been heard j 
of on the earth since that of Uie 
Temple of Solomon." It was in 
this ch. that Becket was murdered 
(1170), and in the "glorious Choir j 
of Conrad" that his body was 
watched by the monks during the 
succeeding night. 4 years later 
(1174) this choir was entirely burnt j 
down. " The people," says Gervase, 
himself a monk of Ch. Ch., and an 
eye-witness of the fire, *' were asto- 
mshed that the Almighty should j 
suffer such thing^ an^ maddened 
with excess of grief and perplexity, 
they tore their hair, and beat the 
walls and pavement of the ch. with j 
their hands and heads, blaspheming 
the Lord and his saints, the patrons of 
his Church," — a frenzy rather Italian 
than English, but curiously illus- 
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tratmg the fieice excitability of 
mediieval times. The rebuilding was 
introsted to William of Sens, an 
architect of ** lively genius and good 
reputation," who, beginning in Sept. 
1174, continued the work tiU 1178, 
when, just after an eclipse of the sun, 
which Gervase seems to intimate had 
something to do with the accident, 
** through the vengeance of God, or 
spite of the devil," he fell from a 
scaffolding raised for turning the 
vault, and was so much injured that 
he was compelled to return to 
France. Another William succeeded 
him as master architect, "English 
by nation, small in body, but in 
workmanship of many kinds acute 
and honest." Under the care of 
English William the choir and the 
eastern buildings beyond it were 
completed in 1184, 10 years from the 
burning of Conrad's Choir. 

Lanfranc's Nave still remained; 
but was taken down, and a new nave 
and transepts were built, under Prior 
Chillenden, the works extending 
over the years between 1378-1410. 
The great central tower, at least 
that part of it which rises above the 
roof, was added by Prior Goldstone 
II. about 1495. 

(&) The present cathedral consists 
ei&er of jportioM or of the tohole of 
these different works, from the re- 
building by Lanfranc, to the death 
of Prior Goldstone, a period of more 
than 4 centuries. It thus exhibits 
specimens of nearly all the classes 
of pointed architecture, the principal 
being Trans.-Norm. and Perp. Its 
gradual enlargements, under Anselm 
and later, as well as its general ar- 
rangements, arose mainly from the 
great wealth of relics possessed by 
tiie ch:, and the necessity of finding 
shrine-room for displaying them. 
The Saxon ch. contained the bodies 
of St. Blaize (bought by Abp. Pleg- 
mimd atBome'*foragreat sum of 
gold and silver.'* Is it from this 
time that he becomes the patron 
of the English and Flemish clotli- 



workers ?) ; Si Wilfrid, brought from 
Bipon, rained by the Northmen in 
950 ; St. Dunstan, St. Alphege, and 
other sainted archbishops of Can- 
terbury; St. Audoen, or Ouen, of 
Bouen, brought to Canterbury by 
4 clerks about 957 (there was im- 
fortunately another body at Bouen); 
besides the heads of St. Swithin, St. 
Furseus, and others, and the arm of 
St. Bartholomew. All these were 
enclosed in various altars, and in 
different chapels, and were carefully 
removed from the rained ch. by 
Lanfranc. They were replaced in 
the new cathedral, where other 
similar treasures were added to them, 
and where they were at last joined 
by the greatest of all, the martyred 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. It 
should also be remarked that tlie 
existing cathedral, although of such 
various dates, covers, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, the same ground 
as the original building of Lanfhinc. 

We may now enter the cathedral, 
thronged with remembrances of 
almost every reign in English his- 
torv. Nearlv all the archbishops, 
** alterius orbis papsB*' (the words 
are first applied bvPope Paschal II. 
to Abp. Anselm), before the Beform- 
ation are buried here, and most of 
their tombs remain. *' There is no 
ch., no place in the kingdom, with 
the exception of Westminster Abbey, 
that is so closely connected with the 
history of our country."— /Stonfoy. 

(c) The principal entrance is still, as 
in Augustine's church, tiie 8. Porch, 
In the Saxon period and later '* all 
disputes, from the whole kingdom, 
which could not be legally referred 
to the King's Court, or to the hun- 
dreds or counties," were judged in 
the 8uth dure or porch, which was 
generally built with an apse, in 
which stood an altar. The present 
porch is part of the work of Prior 
Chillenden, about 1400. On a panel 
above the entrance Erasmus saw 
the figures of Becket's 3 mui'dercrs, 
*• Tusci, Fusci, and Berri," whom 
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he deBcribes in his Golloqny as 
sharing the same kind of honotir 
with Judas, Pilate, and GaiaphAS, 
when they appear on sculptured 
altar-tables. These have qiute dis- 
appeared. In the portion that re- 
mains is still traceable an altar sur- 
moimted by a crucifix, between the 
figures of the Virgin and St. John : 
beside it are fragments of a sword, 
markine' it as me "Altar of the 
Martyrdom." The arms in the 
vaulting of the porch are probably 
those of contributors towards the 
rebuilding of the nave : among them 
are England and France, the See of 
Canterbury, Chichester, and Cour- 
tenay. This porch has been re-- 
stored, and the niches of it and 
of the W. front are filled with 
statues by Pfyffers of persons con- 
nected with the history of the Cathe- 
dral. 

(d) We now enter the Nave, The 
nave of Lanfranc's cathedral, which 
covered the same groimd as that 
now existing, had in 1378 fallen into 
a ruinous condition, when Abp. 
Sudbury issued a mandate granting 
40 days' indulgence to all contri- 
butors towards its rebuilding. The 
work was continued under his two 
successors, Abps. Courtenay and 
Arundel, the architect being proba- 
bly Thomas Chillenden, prior of the 
convent. The nave dates therefore 
from about 1380. Chillenden died 
1411. « The style is a light Perp., 
and the arrangement of the parts 
has considerable resemblance to 
that of the nave of Winchester, 
although the latter is of a much 
bolder character. Winchester nave 
was going on at the same time with 
Canterbury nave, and a similar un- 
certainty exists about the exact 
commencement. In both a Norm, 
nave was to be transformed, but at 
Winchester the original piers were 
either clothed witii newasnlanng, or 
the old ashlaring was wrought into 
new forms and mouldings where 
possible; while in Canterbury the 



piers were altogether rebuilt. Hence 
the piers of Winchester are much 
more massive. The side aisles of 
Canterbury are higher in proportion, 
tiie tracery of the side-wmdows dif- 
ferent, but those of the clerestory 
are almost identical in pattern, 
although tiiey differ in the manage- 
ment of the mouldings. Both have 
' Heme' vaults, and in both the 
triforium is obtained by prolonging 
the clerestory windows downward 
and making panels of the lower 
lights, which panels have a plain 
opening cut through them, by which 
the tnforium space communicates 
with the passage over the roof of 
the side aisles." — WiUis. 

The first impression, however, 
differs greatly from that of Win- 
chester, mainly owing to the height 
to which the choir is raised above 
the crypt below, and the numerous 
steps which are consequently neces- 
sary in order to reach it from the 
nave. In this respect Canterbury 
stands alone among both English 
and foreign cathedrals. lliese 
stately "escaliers," combined with 
the height and grandeur of the piers, 
breaking up from the pavement 
like some natural forest of stone, 
have always produced their effect 
even in the darkest anti-Gothic pe- 
riod. " Entering in company with 
some of our colonists just arrived 
from America .... how have I seen 
the coimtenances even of their 
negroes sparkle with raptures of ad- 
miration 1" — Gosdingi Walk, 1770. 
Here the pilgrims waited, admiring 
the ** spaciosa sBdificii majestas,"' 
and deciphering the paintea win- 
dows, until the time came for visit- 
ing the great shrine. ** The nave 
contained nothing," says Erasmus, 
** except some books chained to the 
pillars, among them the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, and the tomb of some 
unknown person." This must have 
been either the chapel in the S. wall, 
afterwards called Dean Neville's, ' 
built in 1447 by Lady Joan Brench- 
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ley, and removed altogether in 1787, 
or the tomb of Abp. Whitaeaey,\ d. 
1374, now destroyed. The Gospel 
of Nicodemns had been printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1509. Of the 
nave stained windows none remain 
entire, the great W. window having 
been made up of fragments from 
the others. In this, nnder the point 
of tiie arch, are the arms of Richard 
II. impaling the Confessor's, those of 
Anne of Bohemia on N. side, and of 
Isabella of France S. The memo- 
rial window adjoining it S., and 
that under the new tower N., are 
the work of G. Austin, Esq.; as 
aie all the other painted windows in 
this part of the building— portions 
of a series, having for its subject 
the Te Deum, which is de- 
signed to fill the windows of the 
nave. In the N. aisle of nave are the 
monuments of Adrian Saravia, the 
friend of Hooker, who died here a 
prebendaiy in 1612 ; of Orlando 
Gibbons, organist to Charles I.; and 
of Sir John Boys (d. 1614), founder 
of the hospital without the North 
gate. Close at hand is the altai^ 
tomb with eflftgy of Abp. Sumner 
(d. 1862;, and nearly opjposite, under 
a rich canopy, is an efngy of Dean 
LyaU (d. 1857), by Phmips. Memo- 
rials to officers and men of several 
of the regiments engaged in Indian 
campaigns have been placed against 
the walls ; and in the S. aisle a re- 
cmnbent figure of Dr. Broughton, 
Bp. of Sydney, an old King's scholar, 
in English alabaster, by Lough. 
The 6 panels in front bear the arms 
of 6 of the Australian sees. 

The piers which support the 
centrai tower are probably the ori- 
ginal piers of Liuiifranc s erection, 
eased with Perp. work by Prior 
Ghillenden at the same time with 
the building of the nave. To this. 
Prior Goldstone II. (1495-1517) 
added the vaulting of the tower, and 
all the portion above the roo^ toge- 
ther wiUi the remarkable butttessmg 
arches supporting the piers below. 



which had perhaps shown some 
signs of weakness. These arches 
have on them the prior's rebus, a 
shield with 3 gold stones. The 
central arch occupies the place of 
the ancient rood-loft, and probablpr 
the great rood was placed on it until 
the Keformation. 

The toegtem screen, through which 
we enter the choir, has no recorded 
date, but is of the 15th cent. It is 
very beautifiil and elaborate, and its 
carvings deserve the mostcarefiil ex- 
amination. Of the 6 crowned figures 
in the lower niches, the one holding a 
ch. is probably Ethelbert, the others 
are uncertain. Figures of the Savi- 
our and his Apostles originally filled 
the 13 mitred niches encircling the 
arch, but were destroyed by the 
Puritan " Blue Dick" and his Mends. 
The whole screen, including the 
figures, has been carefully restored. 

(ie) On entering the Choir, thevisitor 
is immediately struck by the sin- 
gular bend with which the walls 
approach each other at the eastern 
end. But this remarkable feature, 
together with the great length 
of the choir (180 ft. — it is the 
longest in England), and the low- 
ness of the vaulting ; the antique 
character of the architecture, en- 
forced by the strongly contrasted 
Purbeck and Caen stone, and the 
consequent fine effects of light and 
shadow — all this produces a so- 
lemnity not unfitting the first great 
resting-place of the faith in Saxon 
England, and carries the mind more 
completely back into the past than 
many a cathedral more richly and 
elaborately decorated. The choir 
as it at present exists is the work of 
William of Sens, and his successor 
English William (1174-84), bv whom 
it was rebuilt after the burning 
of that of Conrad. Gervase, the 
contemporary monk, supplies full 
details of all the operations, so that 
we are enabled to follow the works 
year ty year. (See translation in 
WiUis.) The style is throughout 
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Transition, having Nonn. and E.E. 
characteristics cnnoiisly intermixed. 
The pillars with their pier arches, 
the clerestory wall above, and the 
great vault up to the transepts, were 
entirely finished by WiUiam of Sens. 
The whole work differed greatly 
from that of the former choir. The 
richly foliated and varied capitals 
of the pillars, the ^eat vault with 
its ribs of stone, and the numerous 
slender shafts of marble in the 
triforia, were all novelties exciting 
the great admiration of the monks. 

The Cathedral of 8ens must have 
largely influenced the architect 
William : it dates from 1143 to 1168, 
and must have been well known at 
Canterbury from Becket's residence 
there during his exile. It has several 
peculiarities in common with Can- 
terbury ; for example, double piers, 
composed of two columns, set one 
behind the other, foliated capitals, 
rings on some of the slender shafts, 
and the same system of vaulting. 
The moulding of William of Sens 
are very varied, exhibiting a pro- 
fusion of billet-work, zigzag and dog- 
tooth—the first two characteristics 
of Norm., the last of E. E. — a mix- 
ture of ornaments in accordance 
with the mixture of round and 
pointed arches throughout. The 
triforium exhibits this curiously, 
the outer arch being circular, the 
two inner, which it circumscribes, 
pointed. The clerestory arches are 
pointed. The stone vault was one 
of the earliest, if not the very first, 
constructed in England, and ex- 
hibits the same mixture of styles. 
Some of the transverse ribs are 
pointed, others round ; the diagonal 
are aU round. William of Sens fell 
from the upper part of the clerestory 
wall, a height of 50 ft., whilst pre- 
paring to turn the portion of this 
vault Detween the transepts. Of this 
part he directed the completion from 
his bed, and the work was then re- 
signed to English William. The 
""emarkable contraction of the choir, 



at the head of the ch., was rendered 
necessary from the architect's desire 
of uniting his work with the 2 towers 
of St. Anselm and St. Andrew, 
which still remain on either side. 
These had escaped during the recent 
fire, and, as they were not to be re- 
moved, they ** would not allow the 
breadth of the choir to proceed in 
the direct line " (Cfervcue). It was 
also determined that a Chapel of 
St. Thomas, the new martyr, should 
be placed at the head of the ch., in 
the room of the Chapel of the Trinity, 
which had been destroyed ; but the 
dimensions were to be preserved; 
and as it was much narrower than the 
choir, this last had to be narrowed 
so as to coincide with it. The second 
transepts already existed in the 
former ch., and were retained by 
William of Sens. 

The best general views of the choir 
will be obtained from the upper 
stalls, N. and S., toward the W. 
end, where the full beauty of these 
transepts is gained. The effects of 
light are grand, the whole of the 
windows in the transept clerestory 
being filled with stained glass. 
Colour might perhaps also be intro- 
duced with advantage throughout 
the vaulting itself which is now 
somewhat cold and ceiling-like. 

(/) TheScreen surrounding the choir 
is the work of Prior Heniy de Estria 
(constructed 1304-5), and is " valu- 
able on account oi its well-ascer- 
tained date, combined with its great 
beauty and singularity." — WiUis, 
The entire height is 14 ft. The N. 
doorway remains perfect ; its central 
pendent bosses are especially re- 
markable. The S. door is much 
later, and is "manifestly a subse- 
quent insertion.'* 

The proper place of the altar 
was below the long flight of steps, 
and the removal to its present 
high position took place only about 
1825. The effect is striking in 
some respects, but there is the 
serious objection that it takes off 
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tabernacle work, the gift of Abp. 
Howley. The brass desks for the 
singers bear the inscription, "In 
piam memoriam Josne Stratton, 
A.M., per xxxix annos hujiis ecdesiiB 
prfficentoris — Obiit a.d. 1864." 

The Orgaii, rebuilt by Green, 
1784, and enlarged by Hill, 1842, 
formerly stood over the W. door, 
but has now been ** ingeniously 
deposited out of sight in the tn- 
forium of the S. aisle of the choir. 
A low pedestal with its keys 
stands S. in the choir itself, so as 
to place the organist close to the 
singers, as he ought to be, and the 
communication between the keys 
and the organ is effected by trackers 
passing under the pavement of the 
side aisles, and conaucted up to the 
triforium, throi^ a trunk let into 
the S. wall."— mttw. The services 
are performed with great order and 
beauly. 

An especial interest belongs to a 
small portion of the pavement of the 
choir, lying between the transepts. 
It is of a peculiar stone, or veined 
marble, of a delicate brown colour ; 
and, ** when parts of it are taken up 
for repair or alteration, it is usual to 
find lead which has run between the 
joints of the slabs, and spread on 
each side below, and which is with 
great reason supposed to be the 
effect of the fire of 1174, which 
mdted the lead of the roof, and 
caused it to run down between 
the paving-stones in this manner." 
— WiUis. This is believed to have 
been an altar-slab with a place for 
relics, the covering of which was 
sealed to prevent it being moved. 
Such erections are rare, but a few 
others are known to exist. 

(a) Within the choir, before the 
Beformation, there were, besides 
the high altar, the altar-shrines of 
St. Alphege and St. Dunstan. That 
of St. Alphege, the Abp. martyred 
by the Northmen in 1012, whoso 
body was restored to Canterbury by 
Canute, was on the N. side near the 



from the appearance of height in the 
foot. The grc»t height to which 
the altar is raised is the result of 
the new ciypt under St. Thomas's 
Chapel, E. of the choir, which is 
much loftier than the older choir 
crypt. Behind it, E., was placed 
the metropolitan chair, its ancient 
and true position, still to be seen in 
many early continental churches 
(Torcello in the Lagunes of Venice 
is an excellent example). This 
was afterwards removed into the 
Corona, and is now in the S. choir 
transept. 

The Beredos, which was erected 
behind the high altar (probably 
during the 14th cent.), and formerly 
occupied the place shown in the plan, 
was destroyed by the Puritans in 
1642. It was succeeded by an elabo- 
rate Corinthian screen, which was 
removed a few years since, and re- 
placed by the present very unsatis- 
factory reredos, ** imitated from the 
screen work of the Lady Chapel in 
the crypt.'* The high altar before 
the Reformation was most richly 
adorned; and in a grated vault 
beneath was a treasury of gold and 
silver vessels, in presence of which, 
says Erasmus, Midas and Croesus 
would have seemed but beggars. 
The Puritans destroyed '^a most 
idolatrous costly glory cloth," pre- 
sented by Laud. The existing altar- 
coverings, of crimson velvet, richly 
embroi^red, were presented by the 
grand-daughters of a canon in 1864. 
Among the plate is a chalice, the 
offering of the Earl of Arundel, 
Ambassador of Charles I. to Ger- 
many, on his passing through Can- 
terbury in 1636. 

The wainscoting which formerly 
concealed the tracery of Prior de 
Estria's screen has been removed, 
except at the W. end. The pews, 
of the same character, also remain. 
A Corinthian throne of wainscot, 
carved by Gibbons and presented 
by Abp. Tenison in 1704, has been 
teplac^ by a lofty canopy of stone 
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present altar. No trace of it exists. 
On the S. wall of the choir, between 
the monuments of Abps. Stratford 
and Sudbury, still remains some 
diaper-work of open lilies, a part of 
the decoration of Dunstan's altar, 
which stood there. The bodies of 
St. Alphege and St. Dunstan, ** co- 
exiles with the monks," after the 
fire, says Gervase, were re-conveyed 
, into the new choir with great cere- 
mony. The shrine of Dimstan was 
opened by Abp. Warham in 1508, 
in consequence of a dispute with 
the monks of Glastonbury, who 
declared that the body of the tongs- 
wielding saint had been removed to 
Glastonbury after the sack of Can- 
terbury by the Danes. A body, 
however, with a plate of lead on 
the breast, inscribed " Sanctus Dun- 
stanus," was found on the opening of 
the shrine. A portion of the saint's 
skull was then inclosed in a silver 
reliquary, made in the form of a 
head, and placed among the other 
relics, which, in their ivory, gilt, or 
silver coffers, were exhibited to the 
pilgrims on the N. side of tiie choir. 
Among them were pieces of Aaron's 
rod, of the clay from which Adam 
was made, and, especially precious, 
the right arm of " our dear lord, 
the knight St. George." Each of 
these relics was devoutly kissed, ex- 
cept by such " Wickliffites " as Dean 
Colet, who visited Canterbury with 
Erasmus in 1512. 

{h) The monuments in the choir 
will be best examined from the side 
aisles. Leaving it again at the W. 
door of the screen, we follow in the 
track of the pilgrims, who were usu- 
ally conducted into the N. transept, 
called the Transept of the Martyrdom, 
through the dark passage imder the 
choir steps. "We are now on the 
actual scene of the murder ; but 
although the transept was not in- 
jured by the fire which consiuned 
Conrad's choir, it was completely 
altered by Prior Chillenden during 
the building of the present nave. 



L^nfranc's ch. had closely resem- 
bled that of the monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, of which he was 
abbot, and which was in building at 
the same time. In the transept of 
St. Stephen's may still be seen the 
arrangement which existed in that of 
Canterbury at the time of Becket's 
murder. 

The transept was divided into an 
upper and lower portion by a vault 
open on the side of the nave, where 
it was supported by a single pillar. 
In the E. apse of the hioer part was 
the altar of St. Benedict; in the 
upper, that of St. Blaize. Many of 
the Saxon archbishops also were 
buried in the lower apse. There was 
a piece of solid wall intervening be- 
tween this apse and two flights of 
steps, one leading down into the 
crjrpti the other upward into the N. 
aisle of the choir. In the W. wall 
a door opened into the cloister. 
Becket, after the violent sc^e in 
his chamber with the knights, was 
dragged along the cloister by the 
monks, and entered the transept by 
this door, which, after it had been 
barred by his attendants, he flung 
open himself saying that "the ch. 
must not be turned into a castle ;" 
and the knights, who had followed 
through the cloister, now instantly 
rushed into the ch. It was about 5 
o'clock, Dec. 29, 1170, O. S., and 
Ikiesday, remarked as a significant 
day in Becket's life, and a&rwards 
regarded as the weekday especially 
consecrated to the saint. The ch. 
must have been nearly dark, with 
the exception of the few lamps burn- 
ing here and there before the altars. 
Vespers had already commenced, 
but were thrown into utter confusion 
on the news of the knights' approach, 
and, when they entered the cathedral, 
all the monks who had gathered 
about Becket fied to the different 
altars and hiding-places, and there 
remained with him only Robert, 
canon of Merton, his old instructor, 
William FitzStephen, his chaplain. 
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and Edwaid Grim, a clerk of Gam- 
bridge. They m^ed him to ascend to 
the choir, aad he had abeady passed 
np some steps of the eastern flight 
leading to it, perhaps intending to 
go to the patriarchal chair at the 
high altar, when the knights rushed 
in, and Beginald FitzHrse, who was 
first, coming ronnd the central pillar, 
advanced to the foot of the steps, 
and called out, ** Where is uie 
archbishop?" Becket immediately 
stopped, and retnmed to the transept, 
attu^ in his white rochet, with a 
cloak and hood thrown over his 
shoulders. He took up his station 
between the central pillar and the 
massiye wall between St. Benedict's 
altar and the choir steps. There 
the knights gathered round him, and 
at first endeayoured to drag him out 
of the church. But Becket set his 
back against the pillar, and resisted 
with Sn his might, whilst Grim 
flung his arm round him to aid his 
efforts. In the struggle Becket 
threw Tracy down on the pavement. 
After a fierce dispute, in which 
the archbishop's language was at 
least as violent as that of the 
knights, Fitzurse, roused to frenzy, 
stnick off Becket's cap with his 
Bword. The archbishop then co- 
vered his eyes with his hands and 
commended himself to God, to St. 
Denys of France, to St. Alphege, and 
the other saints of the Church. 
Tracy sprang forward and struck 
more decidedly. Grim, whose arm 
was stUl round the archbishop, threw 
it up to avert the blow ; the arm was 
nearly severed, and Grim fied to the 
altar of St. Benedict close by. The 
stroke also wounded Becket, who 
after 2 others, also from Tracy, fell 
flat on his face before the comer 
wall. In this posture, Richard le 
Bret, crying, ** Take this for the love 
of my lord William, the king's bro- 
ther," struck him so violentiy that 
the scalp or crown was severed from 
the skull, and the sword snapped 
in two on the pavement. Hugh of 



Horsea, the chaplain of Bobert de 
Broc, who was with the knights, 
then thrust his sword into the woimd 
and scattered the brains over the 
fioor. This was the final act. Hugh 
de Moreville was the only one of the 
knights who had struck no blow. 
He had been holding the entrance 
of the transept. The four knights 
then ru^ed from the church through 
the cloisters, and re-entered the 
palace, which they plundered, carry- 
ing off from the sljjBibles the horses, 
on which Becket had always greatly 
prided himself. 

We have now to see how far the 
existing transept retains any memo- 
rials of this scene, regarded through- 
out Christendom as unexampled in 
sacrilege since the crucifixion of our 
Lord. And firsts much of the ori- 
ginal Norman walls were allowed to 
remain in the transepts when Chil- 
lenden rebuilt them at the same time 
with the nave ; and portions of Lan- 
franc's ashlaring are still visible on 
the W. side of the N. transept, around 
and above the door leading into 
the cloisters. This is, therefore, the 
actual door by which Becket and 
the knights entered the ch. Nexi^ 
the wall between the chapel of St. 
Benedict and the passage leading 
to the crypt, in front of which the 
archbishop fell, still remains unal- 
tered : " for the masonry of the 15th 
cent, which clothes every otiier part 
of the transept, does not intrude it- 
self here, but is cut off many feet 
above." — WiUis, Lastly, there is 
reason to believe that the pavement 
immediately in front of the wall is 
that existing at the time of the 
murder. It is a hard Caen stone, 
and frY)m the centre of one of the 
flags a small square piece has been 
cut out, which is said to have been 
sent to Rome. (A tradition, of un- 
certain age, asserts that such a relic 
vras taken to Bome by the legates in 
1173, and deposited in Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, where a fragment ot- 
Becket s tunic, and small bags, said 
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to contain portions of the brain, are 
still shown. The older Kentish 
topographers, however, down to 
Hasted, know nothing of the stonr ; 
and Baronius, who mentions the 
other relics, says nothing of the 
square of pavement. See Canon 
Robertson's Life of Becket,) In 
front of the wall, and on a por- 
tion of the pavement, was erected a 
wooden altar to the Yir^n, called 
**Altare ad pimctum ensis," where 
a portion of the brains was shown 
imder a piece of rock crystal, and 
where were exhibited and kissed by 
the pilgrims the fragments of Le 
Bret's sword, which haid been broken 
on the floor. (The sword worn by 
Hugh de Moreville was preserved 
in Carlisle cathedral, and is still to 
be seen at Brayton Hall in Cumber- 
land.) In order that this altar 
might be better seen, the pillar and 
vault above were removed. The 
stairs also up which Becket was 
ascending have disappeared ; but the 
ancient arrangement, precisely simi- 
lar, may still be seen in the S. transept. 
(The cloisters are generally entered 
from this transept of the Martyrdom. 
For a notice of them see poet,) 

The great window of the transept 
was the gift of Edward lY. and his 
Queen, whose figures still remain in 
it, together with those of his daugh- 
ters, and the two princes murdered 
in the Tower. The "remarkably 
soft and silvery appearance " of this 
window is noticed by Winston. In 
its original state the Virgin was pic- 
tured in it "in seven several glorious 
appearances," and in the centre was 
Becket himself, at full length, robed 
and mitred. This part was demo- 
lished in 1642 by Rd. Culmer, called 
Blue Dick, the great iconoclast of 
Canterbury, who " rattled down 
proud Becket's glassie bones " with 
a pike, and who, when thus engaged, 
narrowly escaped martyrdom himself 
at the hands of a " malignant " fel- 
low-townsman, who " threw a stone 
with so good a will, that, if St. 



Richard Culmer had not ducked, 
he might have laid his own bones 
among the rubbish." 

In this transept is the monu- 
ment of Ahp, Peckham (1279-1292), 
temp.Edw. I. (whose marriage with 
Margaret of France was solemnized 
on (this spot in 1299 by Peck- 
ham's successor, Abp. Winchelsey). 
Peckham's effigy is in Irish oak. 
This is the earUest complete monu- 
ment in the cathedral. Adjoining 
(a "very handsome specimen of a 
very common design") is that of 
Ahp, FarAam(1503-1532), the friend 
ana patron of Erasmus, at whose 
death only 201, were found in his 
coffers ; " satis viatici ad coelum ! " 
said the archbishop. 

(t) The site of the chapel of St. Be- 
nedict, to the altar of which Grim 
fled, is now occupied by the Deans' 
or Lady Chapel, built by Prior Gold- 
stone (1449-i68), in honour of the 
Virgin. It has a rich fan-vault. In 
it are the monuments of many of the 
deans : those of Fotherhy, a curious 
specimen of the worst "debased" 
taste; of Dr. Bargrave (d. 1642), 
with the copy of a Jansen portrait, 
now in the Deanery ; of Dean Boys^ 
seated in his study; and of Dr, 
Turner^ who attended Charles I. at 
Hampton Court and in the Isle of 
Wieht, are the most remarkable. 
Under tiie E. window are kneeling 
figures of Bean Neville and his 
brother, which formerly were in a 
small chapel on the S. of the nave 
(ante, p. 112). 

(;') From the transept of the Mart3rr- 
dom we advance into the NorQi Aide 
of the Choir t up which the pilgrims 
were conducted on their way to the 
great shrine. The walls of the side- 
aisles, and the choir transepts, were 
not destroyed by the fire which con- 
sumed Conrad's choir, and, although 
throughout altered and enriched by 
William of Sens, still retein Large 
portions of the original work of Prior 
Emul^ by whom the rebuilding of 
Lanfranc's choir was commenced 
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during the episcopate of Anselm. 
For a careM aistinction between the 
architecture of Emulf and William 
of Sens, see WiUis. The arcade at 
the base of the wall in the aisle is 
Emnlf's, and his piers and arch- 
heads were retained in the aisle- 
windows, 'which, however, were raised 
by William about 3 ft. 8 in. In the 
chair transept, the clerestory win- 
dows of Emulf 's work are the pre- 
sent triforium windows. The arcade 
work and mouldings here, and the 
present clerestory windows, are all 
William of Sens*. There is a marked 
difference, in the base-mouldings and 
in the masonry of the yaulting-shafts, 
between the works of Emulf and 
William, the first being much plainer. 
Throughout, William of Sens, whilst 
improving and enriching, seems to 
have aimed at harmonizing his work 
with Emulf *s ; hence his mixture of 
ronnd and pointed arches, and a cer- 
tain imitation in portions of orna- 
mental mouldings, purposely kept 
simple, although very graceful m 
outline. " Emulf 's carvings," says 
Gervase, " were worked by an axe, 
and not a chisel, like William's," and 
the difference -can readily be traced. 
The stained windows in the lower 
part of the aisle are of extreme 
beanty, and deserve the closest at- 
tention. They are of the same date 
and character as those in the Trinitv 
Chapel, to be hereafter mentioned. 
The picture of the Murder of Becket 
is l^ John Cross (d. 1863), and was 
presented by a conunittee of his 
friends who had purchased it after 
his death. Its merits as a work of 
art are unfortunately marred by a 
grievous want of historical accuracy. 
On the comer of the wall, adjoin- 
ing the transept, are the remains 
of a wall-painting representing the 
conversion of St. Hubert. In the 
Transept memorial-windows have 
been placed for Dr. Spry and Canon 
Ghes^yre, the latter by Hardman. 
In the 2 E. apses were me altars of 
St. Stephen and St. Martin, and over 



them relics of SS. Swithin and Vul- 
garius. The bases of the arches, 
opening into these apses, are William 
of Sens' work, and very elegant. 

(k) At the end of the aisle, close 
to the steps ascending to the retro- 
choir, is the door of 8t Andrew's 
Tower, part of Lanfranc's building, 
now used as a vestry, and formerly 
the sacristy, in which the privileged 
class of pilgrims were snown the 
** wealth ' of silken robes and golden 
candlesticks belonging to the ch., 
Becket's pastoral staff of pearwood, 
with its crook of black horn, his 
bloody handkerchief and a black 
leather chest, containing; linen rags 
with which he wiped his forehead 
and blew his nose. All knelt when 
this chest was exhibited. This 
chapel, which had been divided into 
two storeys has within the last few 
years been thrown open by the re- 
moval of the floor lietween them; 
the ancient painting of the roof has 
been brought into sight, and ihe E. 
end has been restored after the 
pattern of the corresponding chapel 
(St. Anselm's) on the S. side. 

{I) On the choir side of the aisle is 
the monument of Henry Chichdey 
(1413-44), the Abp. of Henry V. 
and of Agincourt, the instigator of 
the last great war of conquest in 
France. This monument was erected 
by him during his life, and, like his 
college of All Souls, may possibly 
indicate ** his deep remorse for this 
sin," which seems also indicated in 
a letter to the pope. The monu- 
ment is remarkable in many re- 
spects. The small figures in the 
niches are of later date. It is kept 
in repair and colour by the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls. Beyond 
is a recumbent figure of Abp, Rowley, 
buried at Addington, for which place 
this moniunent was originally des- 
tined. This is the first monument 
of an archbishop placed in the ca- 
thedral since the Heformation. Be- 
tween the last two piers of the choir 
is the monument of the Cardinal 
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Abp. Baurcfiier (1464-86). The tomb, 
which has a lofty canopy, much en- 
riched, displays the Bourchier knot 
among its ornaments ; all the details 
deserve attention. 

(m) The great loftiness of the crypt 
under the new Trinity Cha^l, ren- 
dered necessary the steep flights of 
steps b^r which it is reached from 
the choir aisles. Up these the pil- 
grims climbed on their knees, and 
the indentations on the stones yet 
tell of the long trains of worshippers 
by which they have been mounted 
age after age. At the foot of these 
stoirs were placed receptacles for 
offerings. This " long succession of 
ascents, by which church seemed 
piled upon church," may have sug- 
gested the hymn to St. Thomas: — 

" Tu per ThomsB sangainem 
Quern pro te impendit, 
Fac nos Christo tcandere 
Quo Thomas (UcendiV 

Stanley, 

The whole of this pai*t of the Ca- 
thedral, from the choir-screen to the 
extreme E. end, is the work of 
English William. It is marked by 
a lighter character than that of 
William of Sens, though its main 
features are the same. In the side 
aisles, and in the E. apse or corona, 
English William's style is best dis- 
tinguished. His ** slender marble 
shafts" are so detached and com- 
bined, as to produce " a much greater 
lightness and elegance of effect than 
in the work of the previous archi- 
tect" ( WiUis), and a single order of 
mouldings is used throughout. 

(n) In the ancient chapel of the 
Trinity, burnt at the same time with 
Conrad's choir, Becket had sung 
his first mass after his installation 
as archbishop ; and after the rebuild- 
ing, this was the spot chosen for his 
shrine — ^toward the ancient position 
of which the stranger first turns, in 
spite of the stately tombs aroimd 
him. The place where the shrine 
stood is exactly ascertained by the 
"nosaic of the pavement, a fragment 



of the " Opus Alexandrinum," with 
which most of the Boman basilicas 
are paved (portions of a similar pave- 
ment remain in Westminster Abbey 
about the shrine of the Confessor). 
Some of the zodiac signs may be 
traced on it. This mosaic was im- 
mediately in front of the shrine, 
which stood eastward of it. An. 
indentation in the pavement run- 
ning across the chapel, and for 
some distance eastward on either 
side, is thought to mark the limit 
beyond which the ordinary class 
of pilgrims was not allowed to 
advance, and at which they knelt 
whilst the marvels of the shrine 
were pointed out by the prior. In 
the roof above is fixed a crescent, 
made of some foreign wood, which 
has not been clearly accounted for. 
It probably refers to Beckef s title 
of St. Thomas Acrensis, from the 
hospital of St. John at Acre. His 
intercession was thought to have 
driven the Saracens from that for- 
tress. A niunber of iron staples for- 
merly existed near this crescent, and 
perhaps supported a trophy of flags 
and spears. 

On the morning after the murder, 
the body of Becket, for fear of tlie 
knights, who threatened yet ftirther 
to mshonour it, was hastily buried 
at the east end of the crypt. Here 
it remained after his solenm canoni- 
zation by the pope, Alexander III., 
in 1173, and after the fire of 1174. 
until the new choir and chapels had 
for some time been completed, and 
everything was duly prepared for 
its translation. This took place on 
Tuesday, July 7th, 1220, after 2 
years' notice circulated throughout 
Europe, and before such an assem- 
blage as had never been collected 
in any part of England before. The 
Abp., Stephen Langton, with all the 
monks of the convent, opened the 
tomb in the vault the night before. 
The next day, Pandulph the legate, 
the archbishops of Bheims and Can- 
terbury, and Hubert de Burgh, grand 
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justiciaiy of England, carried on 
their shoulders the chest containing 
the bones up to the shrine prepared 
for them behind the high idtar. 
Nearly all the bishops of the pro< 
vince of Canterbury were present, 



and the procession was led by the 
young king, Henry III., then only 13. 
Of the shiine itself, a drawing re- 
mains among the Cottonian MSB., 
and it is also represented in one of 
the stained windows. It resembled 
that of St. Cuthbert at Durham. 
The altar of St. Thomas stood at 
the head of it. The lower part was 
of stone and on marble arches, 
against which the sick and lame pil- 
grims were allowed to rub them- 
selves in hope of a cure. The mass 
of worshippers did not pass beyond 
the iron rails that surrounded it. 
The shrine itself rested on the 
marble arches, and was covered by 
a wooden canopy, which at a given 
signal was drawn up, " and the shrine 
then appeared blazing with gold and 
jewels ; l^e wooden sides were plated 
with gold and damasked with gold 
wire, and embossed with innumer- 
able pearls and jewels and rings, 
cramped together on this gold 
ground." — Stanley. As all fell on 
their knees, the prior came forward 
and touched the several jewels with 
I a white wand, naming the giver of 
I each. One was supposed to be the 
[ finest in Europe. It was a great 
carbmicle or diamond, as large as 
; u hen s egg, called " the Regale of 
France," and presented by Louis VII. 
of France, who, said the legend, 
was somewhat imwilling to part with 
80 great a treasure ; but the stone 
leapt from the ring in which he wore 
it, and fastened itself firmly into 
the shrine — a miracle against which 
there was no striving. The stone 
itself burnt at night like a fire, and 
would suffice for a king's ransom. 
Louis was the first French king 
I who ever set foot on English ground. 
I He had visited the tomb in the crypt 
in 1179, and, being "very fearful of the 
[Kent,"] 



water," he obtained St. Thomas's 
promise that neither he nor any 
other person crossing from Dover 
to Whitsand or Calais should suffer 
shipwreck. Here also came Richard 
on his liberation from his Aus- 
trian dungeon, walking barefoot 
from Sandwich to give thanks 
to "God and St. Thomas." John 
followed him, and every succeed- 
ing English kin^ and tiieir sreat 
foreign visitors did repeated hom- 
age at the upper shrine. Ed- 
ward I. (1299) offered here no less a 
gift than the golden crown of Scot- 
land. Henry V. was here on his re- 
turn from Agincourt. Manuel, the 
Emperor of the East, paid his visit 
to Canterbury in 1400 ; Sigismund, 
Emperor of the West, in 1417. In 
1520 Hennr YIII. and the Emperor 
Charles V. knelt here together. 
" They rode together from Dover, 
on the morning of Whitsunday, and 
entered the city through St. George's 
gate. Under the same canopy were 
seen both the youthful sovereigns; 
Cardinal Wolsey was directly in 
front; on the right and left were 
the proud nobles of Spain and 
England; the streets were lined witli 
clergy, all in full ecclesiastical cos- 
tume. They lighted off their horses 
at the W. door of the cathedral ; 
Warham was there to receive them ; 
together they said their devotions — 
doubtless before the shrine."— iS^ton* 
ley. Myriads of pilgrims of all 
countries and of all ranks thronged 
year after year toward Canterbury, 
** tihe holy blissful mariyr for to 
seek," after the fashion of that im- 
mortal company which shines in the 
pages of Chaucer with a glory more 
lasting than that of the " great Re- 
gale" itself; and churches were de- 
dicated to him throughout every 
part of Christendom, frx>m Palestine 
to Scotland. 

The Vigil of the Translation, July 
6, had always been kept as a solemn 
fast in the English Church until 1537 
when, a sign of greater changes to 
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come, Abp. Cranmer " ate flesh " on 
the eve, and ** did sup in his hall 
with his femily, which was never 
seen before." In April, 1538 (such 
at least was the story believeid at 
the time on the Continent), a sum- 
mons was addressed in the name of 
Henry VIII. "to thee, Thos.Becket, 
sometime Abp. of Canterbury,"charg- 
ing him with treason, contumacy, 
and rebellion. It was read at the 
slirine, and 30 days allowed for 
Becket's appearance ; as this did not 
occur, the case was argued at West- 
minster by the attorney-general for 
Henry II., and by an advocate ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. for Becket. 
The first, of course, prevailed, and 
sentence was pronounced that the 
archbishop's bones should be burnt, 
and the offerings forfeited to the 
Grown. In September the important 
part of this sentence was carried 
mto effect. The bones were not 
burnt, but buried, the jewels and 
gold of the shrine were carried off 
in 2 coffers on the shoulders of 7 
or 8 men, and the remaining offer- 
ings filled 26 carts. (The annual 
offerings at the shrine, at the be- 
ginning of the 16th cent, when 
they had much decreased in value, 
averaged about 4000^ of our money.) 
The "Kegale" was long worn by 
Henry in his thumb-ring. Finally, 
an order appeared that Becket was 
no longer to be called a saint, but 
"Bishop Becket;" that his images 
throughout the realm were to be 
pulled down, and his name razed 
out of all books. This last injunc- 
tion was rigidly carried out. " The 
name of Geta has not been more 
carefdlly erased by his rival brother 
on every monument of the Boman 
empire. — Stanley. At this time also 
Becket's Cornish choughs were re* 
moved from the arms of the city, but 
they have been restored. 

His figure, however, was still 
allowed to remain here and there in 
stained windows, and fortunately 
4ome of those which once entirely 



surrounded Trinity Chapel were of 
the number. The windows here and 
in the Corona should be most care- 
fully examined. They are of the 
I3th cent., and veiy fine, excelling 
in some respects those of Bourges, 
Troyes, and Chartres, " and for 
excellence of drawing, harmony of 
colouring, and purity of design, are 
justly considered unequalled. The 
skill with which the minute figures 
are represented cannot even at this 
day be surpassed." Bemark espe- 
cisdly the great value given to the 
brilliant colours by the provision 
of white and neutral tints. The 
three windows remaining in the 
Trin. Chapel are entirely devoted, 
as were all the rest, to the miracles 
of Becket, which commenced imme- 
diately on the death of the great 
martyr, to whom, as visions de- 
clared, a place had been assigned 
between the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs, preceding even St. Stephen, who 
had been killed by aliens, whilst 
Thomas was killed by his own. 
{Bened. de Mira4!.) The. miracles 
represented in the medaUions are of 
various characters. The " Lucema 
AnglisB," a true St. Thomas of Kan- 
delherg as the Germans called him, 
restores sight to the blind. Loss of 
smell is recovered at the shrine of 
this " Arbor Aromatica." Frequently 
he assists sailors, the rude crews of 
the Cinque Ports, in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. At the Nor- 
way fishing, his figure came gliding 
over the seas in the dusk, and de- 
scended btiming like fire to aid the 
imperilled ships of the Crusaders. 
(^JBerted. — Hoveden.) In the window 
toward the E., on the N. of the shrine, 
is represented a remarkable series of 
miracles occurring in the household 
of a knight named Jordan, son of 
Eisulf, whose son is restored to life 
by the water from St. Thomas's 
Well, which, mixed with his blood, 
was always carried off by the pil- 
grims. The father vows an offering 
to the martyr before Mid-Lent. 
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This is neglected, the whole house- 
hold again suffer, and the son dies 
once more. The knight and his 
wife, both sick, drag themselves to 
Canterbury, perform their vow, and 
the son is finally restored. (Bened.) 
On a medallion in one of tiie win- 
dows on the N. side is a representa- 
tion of Becket's shrine, with the 
martyr issuing from it in full pon- 
tificals to say mass at the altar. 
This vision Benedict says was seen 
by himself. 

Between the first 2 piers of the 
Chapel, S., is the monument of 
Edward the Black Prince, " the 
most authentic memorial remain- 
ing of the first of a long line of 
English heroes." — StanJsy. He 
had already founded a chanlry in the 
crypt (see post), on the occasion of 
his marriage with the "Fair Maid 
of Kent ;" and his will, dated June 7, 
1376, the day before his death, 
contains minute direction for this 
monument, and for his interment, 
which he orders to be in the crypt. 
For some imknown reason this was 
disregarded, and he was buried above ; 
his tomb being the first in what was 
then thought to be the most sacred 
spot in England. The effigy is in 
brass, and was once entirely gilt. 
(See it in this state at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham.) The Planta- 
genet features are traceable, "the 
flat cheeks, and the well-chiselled 
nose, as in the effigy of his father 
at Westminster Abbey and of his 
grandfather at Gloucester." Above 
are suspended the brass gaunt- 
lets, the "heaume du leopard" — 
"that casque, which never stooped 
except to time " — lined with leather, 
" a proof of its being actually in- 
tended for use ;" the shield of wood, 
covered with moulded leather, the 
velvet surcpat with the arms of 
France and England, and the scab- 
bard of the sworn. The sword itself 
Cromwell is said to. have earned 
away. Bound the tomb are the 
ostrich-feathers with the mottos 



used by him — Houmont (hoch muth, 
high spirit), and Ich dden. On the 
canopy of the tomb is a representa- 
tion of the Trinity, reverenced with 
" peculiar devotion " by tiie Prince, 
and on whose feast he died. It is re- 
markable from the absence of the 
Dove usually introduced in similar 
tablets. Bound the tomb are hooks 
for the hangings bequeathed in his 
will — black with red borders em- 
broidered with " Oygnes avec tfites 
de dames." The Prince's will pro- 
vided that his body should be met 
at the W. gate of Canterbury by 
2 chargers fully caparisoned and 
mounted by 2 riders, one to represent 
him as in war, the hero of Crecy 
and Poictiers ; the other in black as 
at tournaments. (See further, as 
to this matter, in Stanley's JSigt. 
Mem.) 

Immediately opposite, N., is the 
tomb of Henry IV. and of his second 
wife, Joan of Navarre. The king's 
will ordered that he should be 
buried " in the church at Canter- 
bury " (he had given much toward 
the building of the new nave), and 
his body was accordingly brought 
by water to Faversham, thence by 
land to Canterbury, and on the Triu. 
Sunday after his death (1413) the 
funeral took place in the presence 
of Henry V. and all the " great no- 
bility." Joanna of Kavarre died at 
Havering, 1437 ; and the monument is 
probably of her erection. The arms 
are those of England and France, 
Evreux and Navarre. The ground of 
the canopy is diapered with the word 
" soverayne" and eagles volant, the 
king's motto and device, and with 
ermines collared and chained, and 
the word "atemperance," the queen's. 
These are transposed, the ermines 
being above the king's effigy. It was 
in af&r times asserted by the Yorkists 
that the king's body had been thrown 
into the Thames, between Barking 
and Gravesend. There had been a 
great storm, and, after this Jonah 
offering, a calm. " Whether the king 
a 2 
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was a good man, God knows," said 
, Clement Maydeston's informant. 
(Wharton's Ang. Sacra^ ii.) The 
coffin was, however; brought to Can- 
terbury, and solemnly interred. In 
.consequence of this story the tomb 
was opened (Aug. 21, 1832) in the pre- 
sence of Dean Bagot and otliers. 
Two coffins were found, but that 
of the king could not be removed 
without injury to the monument 
above. The upper part was there- 
fore sawed through, and after re- 
moving a thick layer of hay, on 
the sunace of which lay a rude cross 
of twigs, an inner case of lead was 
discovered ; which being also sawed 
trough, the lower half of the head 
of the body it contained was tm- 
wrapped from its foldings ; " when, to 
the akonishment of all present, the 
face of the deceased king was seen 
in complete preservation : the nose 
elevated ; the beard thick and matted, 
and of a deep russet colour ; and the 
jaws perfect, with all the teeth in 
them, except one fore-tooth which 
had probably been lost during the 
king's life." The whole was re- 
placed after examination. 

In the N. wall of Trin. Chapel, 
beyond this tomb, is a small chantry 
founded by Henry IV. " of twey 
preistes for to sing and pray for my 
soul." The fan vault is rich. At 
the feet of the Black Prince is the 
monument of Abp. Courtenay, the 
severe opponent of tiie Wickliffites 
(d. 1396); why erected in this most 
distinguished place does not ap- 
pear. He was, however, executor 
to the Black Prince, and a great 
benefactor to the cathedral. £. of 
Henry IV. is a kneeling figure, 
by Bernini, of Dean WoUon; the 
first Dean of Canterbury after 
the foundation of the Collegiate 
Church by Henry VIII. Beyond 
Abp. Courtenay lies Odo CoUgny^ 
Cardinal Chatillon, who, on account 
of his Huguenot tendencies, fled to 
■^4ngland in 1568, and was favourably 

?eived by Elizabeth. He died at 



Canterbury, on his way to France, 
poisoned by an apple given him by 
one of his servants. 

The great lightness and beauty of 
the Corona^ the extreme E. end of 
the cathedral, are remarkable. It 
is English William's work. In it 
were me shrines of Abps. Odo and 
WilfHd of York, and a golden re- 
liquary in the form of a head, con- 
taining some relic of Becket, per- 
haps me severed scalp. On the N. 
side is the rude, unfinished tomb of 
Cardinal Pofe,— Queen Mary's arch- 
bishop (1556-58), and the last 
archbishop buriea at Canterbury. 
His royal blood gave him a title to 
so distinguished a place of sepulture. 

Descending the 8, aisle of Trin. 
Chapel, the first tomb against the 
wall is an unknown one, in style 
rather later than the completion of 
the chapel itself. (TTtTZts.) It has 
been attributed to Abp. Theobald 
(1139-61), but without reason. 

(o) Passing W. down the pilgfrim- 
wom steps, we come to St. Anselm*s 
Tower oind Chapel. The screen of the 
chi4)el is formed by the tomb of Al^. 
Simon de Mepham (1328-33), " a 
beautiful and singular work, con- 
sisting of an altar-tomb placed be- 
tween a double arcade." This 
archbishop was worried to death by 
Grandison, Bp. of Exeter, who re- 
sisted his visitation as Metropolitan, 
and at last encountered the arch- 
bishop with a company of armed 
followers at the W. door of Exeter 
Cathedral. "This affront did half 
break Mepham's heart," says Fuller ; 
** and the pope, siding with the bishop 
against him, broke the other half 
thereof." He returned to Kent and 
died. 

Anselm's Tauter is part of Prior 
Emulf s work, like St. Andrew's 
opposite. The original S. window 
was replaced by an elaborate Dec. of 
five lights, by Prior Henry de Estria 
in 1386. There were pendant bosses 
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in the headjs of the lights, like those 
of his choir screen ax>or; but these 
have disappeared. At tiie E. end 
was the altar of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and behind it was buried 
Amdm (1093-1109); of all the 
archbishops, with the exception of 
Becket, the most widely renowned 
throughout Europe. 

Above the chapel is a small room, 
wi& a window looking into the 
chapel, which served as the ** watch- 
ing chamber," in which a monk 
was nightly stationed to keep ward 
over the rich shrine of St. Thomas. 
" On the occasion of fires the shrine 
was additionally guarded by a troop 
of fierce ban-does." The watching 
chamber is sai^ but without au- 
thority, to have been used as the 
prison of King John of France. Be- 
tween the first 2 piers of the choir, 
W. of Anselm's Chapel, is the tomb 
of SiTnon de Sudbury (1375-81), the 
archbishop who built the W. gate and 
much of the cit^ walls ; who reproved 
the "superstitious" pilgrimages to 
Si Thomas, crowned Kichardll., and 
was himself beheaded by the Kentish 
rebels under Wat Tyler. ** Not 
many years ago, when this tomb was 
accidentally opened, the body was 
seen within, wrapped in cerecloth, a 
leaden ball occupying the vacant 
space of the head." — Stanley. In 
commemoration of the benefits Sud- 
bury bestowed on the town, the 
mayor and aldermen used to pay an 
annual visit to his tomb, ** to pray 
for his soul." Next to this monu- 
ment, W., is the canopied tomb of 
Ahp. Stratford (1333-48)— Edward 
lll.'s Grand Justiciary during his 
absence in Flanders; and below is 
the tomb of Abp.Kempe (1452-54), 
Bunnoimted "by a most curious 
double canopy or tester of wood- 
work.'* 

(p) The 8.E. TramepU which we 
liave now reached, has the same 
architectural character as the N. — 
William of Sens* work on Emulf s 



walls, completed by English Wil- 
liam. In the 2 apses were the altars 
of St. John and St. Gregory, with 
the tombs or shrines of 4 Saxon 
archbishops. Below the easternmost 
window in the S. wall are some in- 
dications, in the broken pillars, of 
the tomb of Ahp. WincheUey (1294- 
1313;, whose contest with Edward I. 
touching clerical subsidies, and 
whose great almsgiving— 2000 loaves 
every Sunday and Thursday to the 
poor when com was dear, and 3000 
when cheap— caused him to be re- 
garded as a saint. Oblations were 
brought to his tomb, but the nope 
would not consent to canonize him. 
His tomb is said to have been de- 
stroyed at the same time as Becket's 
shrine. Close adjoining is now 
placed the Patriaroltal Chair, of 
Purbeck marble, called "St. AugUjB-- 
tine's Chair," and traditionally said 
to be that in which the pagan kings 
of Kent were enthroned, and which, 
presented by Ethelbert to Augus- 
tine, has ever since served as the 
Metropolitical "Cathedra" of Can- 
terbury. M. Martin, however, the 
late eminent French antiquary, has 
shown {Eccleeiologist, 1849) that the 
13th century is the real date of tliis 
throne, which agrees in many re- 
q;>ects with the stone coffin of Stephen 
Langton (see post), and has no such 
indications of an early period of art 
as are conspicuous in the antique 
thrones at Ajix-la-Chapelle, at Augs- 
burg, or at Ratisbon. The arch- 
bishops are still enthroned, in person 
or by proxy (Abps. Sumner, Longley 
and Tait were personally enthroned), 
in this venerable chair, which ought 
to be reinstated in its original posi- 
tion at the head of the choir. 

W. of the transept, against the S. 
wallofthechoir,isthemutilatedeffigy 
of Abp. Hubert WaUer (1193-1205), 
who as Bishop of Salisbury was 
present with Bichard Cceur de Lion 
and Abp. Baldwin in the Holy Land, 
where he fought valiantly. On his 
return to England he became arch- 
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bishop, and was Richard I.'s Grand 
Justiciary. The panelling below the 
tomb is much later tiian the effigy ; 
beyond is WdUer Reynolds ilSlS-27), 
the courtier archbishop of Edward 
II., whom he deserted in his ad- 
versity. 

The steps leading down into the 
8, transept, W., indicate the same 
arrangement as that of the Martyr- 
dom at the time of Becket's murder. 
The transept itself is part of ChUlen- 
den's work. The stained glass of 
the S. window — much of it, as well 
as of that in the great W. window, 
taken from the clerestory of the 
choir — should be noticed. In the 
pavement, close at the foot of the 
stairs descending from the tower, is 
the tombstone of Meric Casaubon, 
Abp. Laud's prebendary, d. 1671; 
adjoining is that of Shttckford of the 
" Connection.*' 

(g) Opening E. from this transept is 
St, MichaeVs or the Warriors* Chapel. 
The builder is unknown. It is Perp. 
about 1870, with a " complex lieme 
vault." In it are " sundry fair monu- 
ments." The central one is that 
erected by Mar^u'et Holland (d. 
1437) to the memory of her 2 
husbands, John Beaufort Earl of 
Somerset, half brother of Henry IV. 
(d. 1409), 1., and Thomas of Cla- 
rence, " qui fiiit in hello clarus, nee 
clarior ullus" — 2nd son of Henry IV., 
killed by a lance-wound in the face 
at the battle of Beaugy, 1421, rt. At 
the E. end, singularly placed, the 
head alone appearing through the 
wall, is the stone coffin of Stephen 
Langton (1207-28), the great Abp. 
of John and Magna Charta, '* whose 
work still remains among us in 
the familiar division of the Bible 
into chapters." Willis suggests that 
the tomb was outside when the 
chapel was built, and that it was 
arched over by the constructors. 
The altar-slab must have covered 
'\e cofiln, a position most unusual 

'ess for the remains of a distin- 



guished saint. It was that chosen by 
Charles V. for himself at Yuste, where 
the Church would only allow his 
wish to be carried out with consider- 
able modification. But the memory of 
Langton was especially reverenced at 
Canterbury, where his great work had 
been the translation of the body of St. 
Thomas (see ante). The remaining 
monuments are of much later date. 
My Lady Thomhurst*8 (d. 1609) ruff 
and farthingale deserve notice. Her 
virtues, it would seem, were not less 
remarkable — "Si laudata Venus, 
Juno, si sacra Minerva, Quis te col- 
laudet, foBmina ? Talis eris." 

(r) Passing through the gallery 
under the tower stairs, we return to 
the Martyrdom Transept, and from 
it enter the Crypt or Undercroft, the 
same that existed under the choir of 
Conrad. The walls neartiie transept 
are ornamented by a curious diaper, 
also found on a frugment of the 
Rochester Chapterhouse, of which 
place Emulf, who constructed this 
crypt, afterwards became bishop. 
Canterbury is one of 5 English east- 
em crypts founded before 1085 ; the 
others are Winchester, Gloucester, 
Bochester, and Worcester. From 
this time they ceased to be con- 
structed except as a continuation of 
former ones. ( WiUis.) The enrich- 
ments on the capitals of the columns 
are occasionally unfinished, proving 
that they were worked after being set 
in place. On one, at the S.W. side, 2 
sides of the block are plain ; the thfrd 
has the ornament roughed out, and 
the fourth is completely finished. 
Some of the shafts also are rudely 
fluted, whilst others are untouched. 
In the roof are rings, each surrounded 
by a crown of ^oms, from which 
lamps were suspended. 

The whole crypt was dedicated to 
the Virgin, and toward the E. end is 
the Chapel of Our Lady Undefcroft, 
enclosed by late Perp. open stone- 
work. It was, says Erasmus, sur- 
rounded bya double rail of iron — 
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"Quid metnit Virgo? nihil opinor 
nisi fures." In beauty the ahrine 
exceeded that of Walsingham; its 
wealth was indescribable. Only 
a very few " magnates " were per- 
mitted to see it. The niche over the 
altar for the figure still remains ; tiie 
bracket has a carving of the An- 
nunciation. In the centre of the 
pavement is the gravestone of the 
Cardinal Abp. Aforto» (1486-1500). 
Faithful throughout to Henry VI., 
he effected the union of the two 
Boses by the marriage of Henry of 
Bichmond to Elizabeth of York. 
His momtmemb is at the S.W. comer, 
much defaced by Blue Dick. The 
Mort or hawk on a tun is the arch- 
bishop's rebus. 

In the S. screen of the Lady 
Chapel is the monument of Lady 
Mohm of Dunster (about 1395) ; a 
chantry was founded by her. 

The whole of the crypt was given 
up by Elizabeth in 1561 to the 
French and Flemish refugees — 
" they whom the rod of Alva bruised" 
—who fled to En^and, then as now 
the asylum of Europe, in great 
nmnbers. (See Sandwich^ Kte. 4.) 
A company of clothiers and silk- 
weavers (" gentle and profitable 
strangers" as Abp. Parker called 
them) established themselves at 
Canterbury, where their numbers 
rapidly increased : they were about 
500 in 1676. They had their own 
pastors and services, with which Abp. 
Laud attempted to interfere ; but bis 
attention was directed elsewhere by 
the breaking out of the Scottish 
war. The main body of the crypt was 
occupied by their silk-looms, and 
the numerous French inscriptions 
on the roof are due to this congre- 
gation, which still continues to eidst, 
although their silk-trade has long 
since disappeared. The S. side 
aisle was separated for their place of 
worship, where they still regularly 
assemble. The long table is that at 
which they sit to receive the sacra- 
ment. 



Forming the entrance to the 
French Church, E. is the chantry 
founded by the Black Prince on his 
marriage in 1363. On the vaulting 
are his arms, those of Edward III., 
and what seems to be the face of his 
wife, the " Fair Maid." For per- 
mission to found this chantry he 
left to the cathedral the manor of 
"Fauke's haU" (Vauxhall), which 
remained until lately the property 
of the Chapter. Still further E., 
under St. Anselm's Chapel, is that 
of St. John, divided into two by 
a stone wall, the inner part being 
quite dark. On the roof are some 
interesting tempera paintings, figured 
in Dart. Pugin conjectured with 
great probability that this dark 
chapel was a contrivance for hiding 
the principal treasures of the ch. 
in case of need. Beyond it is the 
tomb of Isabd Countess of Athol 
(1292), heiress of Chilham. 

The eastern part of the crypt, 
under Trinity Chapel and Becket's 
crown,is the workof English William, 
and differs greatly from the sombre 
gloom of Emulfs building. "The 
work from its position and office is 
of a massive and bold character, 
but its unusual loftiness prevents it 
from assuming the character of a 
crypt." — Willis. The windows have 
been opened and its beauties made 
more apparent. The abacuses of 
the piers are round, a peculiarity 
which distinguishes EngUsh Wil- 
liam's work from that of William of 
Sens. This part of the crypt was 
long assigned to the first canon for 
a wine and wood cellar. In the 
earlier crypt, which existed here 
before the rebuilding, Becket's body 
was laid in a mari)le sarcophagus 
the day after the murder. A wall 
was built about it, in each end 
of which were 2 windows, so that 
pilgrims might look in, and kiss the 
tomb itself. The tomb was covered 
with tapers, the offerings of pilgrims, 
and hung round with waxen legs, 
arms, &c. — such votive memorials 
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as may still be seen about great con- 
tinental shrines {Benedict). Here 
Becket remained mitil removed to 
the upper church in 1220. In 
this earlier vault took place one of 
the most remarkable scenes of the 
middle ages, — the penance of Henry 
II.,~who 2 years after the murder, 
when all seemed darkening round 
him, determined to make a further 
attempt at propitiating the saint. 
Living on bread and water from the 
time of his arrival at Southampton, 
he walked barefoot through Can- 
terbury from St. Dunstan's church 
to the cathedral, where, after kneeling 
in the Martyrdom transept, he was 
led into the crypt. There, removing 
his cloak and having placed his 
head within one of the openings of 
the tomb, he received 5 strokes 
from the " balai," or monastic rod of 
each bishop and abbot who was 
present, and 3 from each of the 80 
monks. He passed the whole night 
in the crypt, fieisting, and resting 
against one of the pillars, and finally 
departed, fully absolved. That very 
day the Scottish king, William the 
Lion, was taken prisoner at Aln- 
wick, and, connecting his capture 
with the power of the martyr, he 
founded, on his return to Scotland, 
the Al[)bey of Aberbrothock, to the 
memory of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. 

(«) We may now return to the ex- 
terior of the cathedral. Of the 2 
W. totjoers, that N. is modem, and 
was finished in 1840, under the su- 

Ferintendence of the late G. Austin, 
n digging the foundations, skele- 
tons of oxen are said to have been 
found at a very great depth. The 
soil is a deep gravel. The tower 
then taken down (not, as is said by 
some writers, through the wanton 
vandalism of the Chapter, but be- 
cause it was so much decayed that 
it could no longer be preserved) was 
Norm, and called the "Arundel 
"Steeple," firom aring of 5 bells placed 



in it by that archbishop. The S., 
or "Dunstan Steeple," is the work 
of Abp. Chicheley (1413-44) and 
Prior Goldstone (1495-1517). 

The great central tower, called 
"Bell Harry," from a small bell 
hung at the top of it, is entirely due 
to Prior Goldstone II. (1495-1517). 
It replaced that called the "Angel 
Steeple," from the figure of a ^t 
angel crowning it; the first object 
that caught the eye of pilgrims ad- 
vancing to Canterbury. The height 
of the present tower, one of the 
most beautiful examples of Perp. 
work existing, is 235 ft. An ex- 
cellent view of it may be obtained 
from the N.W. angle of the cloisters, 
where it groups j&mirably with the 
surrounding objects, "being suffi- 
cient to give dignity to the whole, 
but without overpowering any." — 
Fergu88<m. The exterior arcades of 
the chapels eastward indicate the 
works of Emulf and Anselm, all of 
which has already been pointed out 
from within. The corona at tlie 
eastern end of the cathedral is sup- 
posed to have been originally covered 
with a conical roof, which was de- 
molished in the 16th century with 
the intention of raising a lofty lan- 
tern, of which the beginnings are 
still to be seen. The length of the 
entire cathedral, from the corona to 
the W. front, is 522 ft. 

(f) Throughout, it must be remem- 
bered, all the Precincts exhibit traces 
or remains of the great Benedictine 
monastery founded by Augustine 
and confirmed by Lanfranc. 

The early abps. lived in common 
with the monks. Lanfranc's rule 
first gave them a prior, and the 
abps. from this time were more 
separated, although they still con- 
tinued the nominal heads of the 
convent, and the monks long insisted 
that the abp. should always be a 
Benedictine. The priors — person- 
ages of great importance — had the 
right of wearing the mitre, and of car- 
rying the episcopal staff. 
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The Nona, doorway, now built 
into the precinct waU E. of the 
choir, was formerly in the wall 
that ran across the chnrchyard, 
near St. Anselm's Chapel, and 
admitted from the exterior to the 
interior or convent cemetery, into 
which two portions the S. pre- 
cinct, now occupied by canons' 
houses, was mainly divided. The 
part now called " The Oaks," running 
S. beyond the choir, was the mo- 
nastery garden. Somewhere here 
too was the ancient school on tiie 
site of thatfounded by Abp. Theodore 
I for the study of Greek, and on which 
he bestow^ many Greek books, 
i including a copy of Homer, — thus 
' marking Canterbuiy as the earliest 
I place of Greek study in England. 
I A narrow flf^ged passage leading 

round the catnedral opens to the 
Prior^e or Chreen Court, around 
which the buildings of the monastery 
were arranged. The open space 
to the S. of the cathedral has been 
much enlarged, and newly laid 
out ; and by the demolition of some 
houses on the N.E. (the gardens of 
which have been thrown into the 
public walks) some remarkable ruins, 
which had been imbedded in modem 
masonry, have been brought to light. 
The arches to the E., of an earlv 
Norm, style (probably before 1100), 
belonged to the Infirmary; those 
farther E., more ornamental in cha- 
racter, and half a century later in 
date, belonged to the nave of the 
Infirmary-Churchf dedicated to St. 
Mary; and still further E. are the 
remains of the chancel, of Norman 
work, although with I>ec. windows 
inserted. 

I The infirmary cloister leads from 

I the infirmary to the great cloister 
with the chapter-house, and to the 
Green Court with the deanery, pass- 
ing by the treasury and a remark- 
ably fine Norman circular tower, 
with open vaulted substructure, 
called the Baptistery (because a 
modem font has been pat in the 



chapel above), which joins on to the 
north transept This building is 
part of the great system of water- 
works of the 12th cent., of which a 
plan is preserved, and has been pub- 
lished in the Vetuata Monumenta 
in the last century, and more cor- 
rectly, by Professor Willis, in the 
Arch, Cant,, with an admirable ac- 
count of the domestic buildings of 
the great monastery, the best work 
of the kind ever published. The 
ancient plan gave him a key to the 
whole history of the buildings. In 
the original pert of the infirmary 
cloisters of early Norman work, and 
near the treasury, is a remarkable 
feature ; a series of double shafts, or 
<mii-shafts, as they are called, has 
been inserted, about 1180, between 
the more massive original shafts of 
about 1 120. The twin-shafts are or- 
namented with the tujtsted form, and 
have distinct capitals of their own ; 
they bear some resemblance to the 
beautiful cloisters of St. Paul and 
the Lateran at Borne, and are evi- 
dently an imitation of them. This 
is a very interesting piece of archi- 
tectural history : the insertion is of 
the time of William the English- 
man. Had he ever been to Bome ? 
There is nothing like them at Sens, 
and they are rarely found beyond 
the limits of Italy or Aquitaine. 

Adjoining St. Andrew s Chapel is 
the Treasury^ a vaulted Norman 
room, in wmch the muniments of 
the cathedral are kept. The mas- 
sive door, opening from the audit- 
room,, is secured by three locks, and 
the windows are remarkable for their 
ancient and formidable iron gratings. 

Somewhere on the N. side of the 
choir was the famous well of St, 
Thomas, of which no trace is now 
visible. 

Beyond the infirmary is the " Dark 
Entry," leading on one side into 
the cloisters, on the other into the 
Green Court. The passage has of 
late years been uncovered, and the 
arches opened, thereby exorcising 
G 3 
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the ghost of " Kell Cook," touching 
whom the curious may refer to the 
'In^^oldshy Legends.' The Norm. 
portions of this entry seem to have 
been the work of Prior Wibert (o. 
1167), who certainly buUt the curious 
bell-shaped tower in the garden 
without, adjoining the cloisters. 
This building (the ** Gastellum 
Aquae *') formed a part of the com- 
plicated system for supplying the 
monks with water, which was 
brought into it from the fields with- 
out at some distance, and distributed 
in pipes all over the monasteiy. It 
is now called *• The Baptistery, ' and 
the upper part contains the marble 
font, given by Bp. Warner, removed 
herefrom the cathedral nave. It is 
approached by a passage from the 
N. transept, leading on to the new 
Chapter Library, erected by H. G. 
Austin, Esq., in 1868, at a cost of 
about 4000Z. The lower walls and 
some of the windows on the W. 
are those of the Dormitory of the 
Convent, and are in Norman style. 

Betuming past the Baptistery a 
staircase, 1., leads down to what was 
once the basement of the Prior's 
chapel, then the Dean's, and until 
lately used as a libraiy. In the 
garden in front are two colwrnM^ 
which belonged to the ancient ch. 
of Beculver, and were possibly taken 
from the basilica of the Boman for- 
tress ; they were found at Canterbiuy 
in 1860, and erected here near the 
Baptistery. Their Boman character 
was pointed out by Mr. C. B. Smith 
{Antiquities of Bichborongh and Be- 
culver), 

The Library contains a good col- 
lection of books, made accessible 
with ereat liberality. There is a case 
of Bibles and Prayer-books of very 
high interest. The most remark- 
able MS. is the Charter of Eadred 
(A.D. 949) granting Beculver to the 
monastery (see Bte. 7). This is in 
all probability an autograph of Dun- 
«tAU, ** propriis digitorum articulis " 
hich famous archbishop it pro- 



fesses to be written. Notice also 
an ancient painting on wood (temp. 
Bich. IIO, representing Queen Ea- 
giva. Tne lines beneath, of com- 
paratively modem date, commemo- 
rate her virtues, and her gift, to the 
convent, of "Monkton and Minster, 
monkes to feede." 

(tt) At the bottom of the stair- 
case a gate, 1., leads into the Cloisters, 
generally visited from the Martyrdom 
Transept, but better described in 
this place. They are late Perp., but 
here and there show Norm, and other 
portions, indicating that the ancient 
site is preserved. A door still exist- 
ing, near the N.W. angle, opened to 
the archbishop's palace, and marks 
the position of that through which 
Becket passed on his way to the 
cathedral. The use of the circular 
opening at the side is uncertain. 
The arched door on the N. side of 
the cloister—where are still traces 
of a laver with a double cistern, for 
the ablutions of the monks — led into 
the refectory. The cloister windows 
were glazed and the walls of the 
Carols painted with texts by Prior 
Selling, d. 1494. The shields on the 
roof are those of benefactors. The 
central space is said (but improbably) 
to have served for the herb-garden 
of the convent. On the £. side is the 
Chapterhottse, the lower part of which 
is the work of the Prior of Eastry, 
and the upper part of Abp. Arun- 
del (1396-1414). Its roof, of Irish 
oak, is very rich and curious . At the 
upper end are seats for the prior and 
great officers. The stone bench round 
the Tfralls was for the monks. The 
scourging of Henry II., which is 
said to nave taken place here, was 
really inflicted in the ciypt. After 
the Beformation it was used for 
preaching, and thence acquired the 
name of "The Sermon House." 
Traces may still be seen of the 
arrangements for galleries. 

(x) Betuming through the Dark 



tor. 
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Entiy, we may enter the Orem Court, 
formerly snrroiinded by the principal 
domestic buildings of the monastery. 
The arch and rains adjoining the 
entry were portions of "La Glo- 
riette," the prior's ordinary apart- 
ments, built by Prior Hathbrande, 
about 1370. Between the cloisters 
aad the court is a large square space, 
soirounded by the ruins of walls and 
of sabstnictures of the great dor- 
mitory for 150 monks; across one 
side of this large space a library for 
the Dean and Chapter has been 
built, in 1873-74, in the Norman 
style. It is a fine hall, consisting of 
nave and ai^es, but it only occupies 
a fourth part of the site of the old 
dormitory, which was, of course, 
the upper floor above the substmo- 
tnies before mentioned. The end of 
the new building next the cloister 
is part of the old Norman dormi- 
tory. Adjoining to this is the 
•'(ieUarer's house," another place 
for the reception of guests ana pil- 
grims (now the private house of one 
the canons). Part of it is in the 
transitional Norman style, and of 
tlie time of Becket. On the upper 
floor there is a singular doorway 
of his time, of the form sometimes 
called the shoulderedrarch (from its 
resemblance to a man's shoulders 
with his head cut off.) This is the 
earliest example known of that form. 
In the garden of the house is a 
fragment of the Old Norman kitchen, 
which has been a large octagonal 
baQding, also a Norman arcade 
against the wall, and a doorway with 
shallow sculpture on the tympanum, 
over it is the figure of a bishop of 
the time of Thomas It Becket, per- 
haps intended for him. 

The present Deanery (E. side of 
court, with recent Elizabethan 
front) occupies but a part of the 
hospitium ror noble priests, which 
would seem to have oeen of great 
extent In the Deanery are por- 
traits of the Deans of Canterbury, 



from Dr. Wotton, the first after the 
Dissolution. 

On the N. side of the court were 
the btables, brewhouse, &c. (now oc- 
cupied by the houses of the Minor 
Canons), and on the S. the Dormi- 
tory, Refectory, &c., as well as the 
Guest House for comers of noble 
degree. The dormitory has been 
restored and made into a library. 

On the W. side is the Porter e Gate, 
the most ancient now remaining, 
through which provisions and nn- 
cessaries of all kinds were brought 
into the convent. Its late Norm, 
ornamentation is curious. 

iy) Adjoining this gate is the 
Kino's School rebuilt 1865. 

The Norm, staircase leading up to 
the Imll is the only construction of 
the sort known to be in existence. 
The work is late Norm., although 
the pillars resemble those with plain 
capitals in the crypt. The hall 
above was rebuilt in 1855. It takes 
the place of that called the north or 
" Hog-hall," not " as some say, from 
the £'e8sin^ of hogs in the under- 
croft of it,^' but from its size and 
height (hoga, hoch). It seems to 
have anciently served for the stew- 
ards of the monastery courts. 

In 'the court which is entered 
through the arches under the hall 
was the Almonry of the priory. At 
the Dissolution Heniy YIII. retained 
these buildings in his own hands, 
and converted some portions of them 
into a mint. In the remainder he 
established the Kin^s or Orammar 
school, for 50 scholars, which still 
maintains a very high reputation. 
Among its distinguished scholars 
were Marlowe the dramatist — a 
native of Canterbury (see Dyce's 
Marlowe, vol. i.)— and Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden, who declared 
*' that to the free school of Canter- 
bury he owed, under the Divine 
blessing, the first and best means 
of his elevation in life." An in- 
teresting anecdote of Lord Tenter 
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den has been recorded by Mr. Mac- 
ready, to whom a verger pointed 
out where a little barber's shop used 
to stand, opposite the W. front of the 
cathedral, and said, '* The last time 
Lord Tenterden came down here he 
brought his son Charles with him, 
and it was my duty, of course, to 
attend them over the cathedral. 
When we came to this side of it, he 
led his son up to this very spot and 
said to him, * Charles, you see this 
little shop ; I have brought you here 
on purpose to show it to you. In that 
shop your grandfather used to shave 
for a penny ! That is the proudest 
reflection of my life ! While you live 
never forget that, my dear Charles.' " 
{Ld. CarrvphelT). 

(«) We pass out of the precincts 
by the North gate into Palace 
Street, where an arched doorway is 
nearly all that now remains of the 
ArMishop's Palace, The ruined 
Baxon palaee here was rebuilt by 
Lanfranc. In this Norm, building 
the scenes took place between Becket 
and the knights before he entered 
the cathedral The great hall, 
famous for its entertainments, was 
begun by Abp. Hubert Walter, and 
finished by Stephen Langton. On 
the marriage of Edward I. with 
Margaret ofFrance there were 4 days 
of feasting here. In 1514 Wai'ham 
entertained Charles V., Queen Joanna 
of Arragon, Henry VIII., and Queen 
Catherine ; on which occasion there 
was a "solemne dauncing" in the 
great hall. In 1573 Parker feasted 
Queen Elizabeth here; but the 
greatest festivities recoided took 
place at the enthronization of War- 
ham in 1504. On this occasion, the 
" subtylties " which appeared be- 
tween each course must have tried 
monastic invention to the utmost. 
The archbishop's table was graced 
with " Our Lady and the King pre- 
senting Warham, in his habit as 
Master of the Bolls, unto St. Paul, 
■ng in a tower between St, Peter 



and St. Thomas Ik Becket," who re- 
ceive him with "benigne counte- 
nances." There were oflier devices 
exhibiting doctors in grey amices at 
their desks, "well gMm^ed with 
angels." All were supplied with such 
mottoes as induce us to hope that the 
cooks were more skilful than the 

Eoets. The archbishopwas served hy 
is high steward, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who entered the hall on 
horseback. He had his own table, 
decorated with "subtylties" of a 
more worldly cast ; whilst the breth- 
ren feasted on salmon and lampreys. 
The high steward had the right, 
after the enthronization, of stopping 
witti his train for 3 days at one of 
the archbishop's nearest manors, to 
be bled — "ad minuendum sangiii- 
nem " — a proof of the consequences 
expected to result from the outpour- 
ing of yppocrasse and clarye. The 
palace was pillaged and fell into 
a ruined state under the Puritan 
rule, and on the Bestoration an act 
was passed, releasing the arch- 
bishops from the duty of restoring 
it. Since that time they have had 
no official residence in Canterbury. 



After the cathedral, the great ob- 
ject of interest is 8t AugusUne^s 
College. Its ancient history must he 
told before the present foundation 
is dealt with. 

Outside the Boman city, and ad- 
joining the road to Butupise, was a 
building in whichEthelbert had been 
accustomed to worship the Saxon 
deities. This, after his conversion, he 
made over to Augustine, who conse- 
crated it as the church of St Pancras, 
the patron saint of children, and now 
probably chosen with a reference to 
the 3 English children whose pre- 
sence in the Boman forum had led 
to the conversion of their coimtry. 
Close adjoining this ch., on ground 
also granted by Ethelbert, Augus- 
tine built the Benedictine monastery 
of 88, Peter and Paul, called after 
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the two apostles of the city of Borne, 
from which Augnstine and his com- 
panions had . come. It was affcer^ 
wards dedicated by Dunstan, in 978, 
to these 2 saints and to Auguttine, 
by whose name it was henceforth 
chiefly known. Its original founda- 
tion without the walls was owing to 
the wish of Augustine to provide a 
spot of consecrated ground for the 
interment of himself and successors ; 
'* Ne intra muros sepelito " being the 
rule of Boman and of Saxon Britain 
as well as of Borne itself. Augus- 
tine and Ethelbert, with mcmy of 
their successors, were buried here, 

' and the Boman road to ButupisB 
thus became tiie English Appian 

I Way. The A.-S. kings vied with 
each other in bestowing lands and 

; gifts upon this great monasteiy. 
The abbot's place in the general 
Benedictine Council was next to that 

I of the abbot of Monte Gassino, the 

I head of the order. When he was to . 

! be consecrated the abbot insisted 
that tbe abp. himself should come 
to the abbey ch. for the purpose, 
but this claim became tbe subject 
of fierce contests, and of frequent 
appeals to Bome. The abbot had, 
before the Conquest, the right of 
minting and coinage, and, at the 
Dissolution, jurisdiction over a whole 
lathe of 13 hundreds. 

In the matter of feasting the ab- 
bots of St. Augustine vied with the 
neighbouring priors of Ch. Ch., and 
great is the recorded consumption of 
** swannys " and " sucking piggis " 
which took place in the great nail 
on ** superior occasions." The city 
occasionally contributed its share, 
and in 1520 paid 28. for " ij turbottes 
given to my L. abbot of S. Austieyns 
at his coming home from Bome." 

The abbey was stripped of its lead, 
and became greatiy ruined immedi- 
ately after the Dissolution. 

Of tiie Church, which had been 
several times injured by fire and by 
flood, there now only remain some 
wall fragments of late Norm, cha- 



racter. At the W. end stood Ethel- 
berfs Tower, erected about 1047, and 
taken down at the beginning of the 
present cent. (See Gostling's Walk 
for views of it.) Somner suggests 
that it was a campanile, and called 
from a bell named Ethelbert. The 
arrangements of the high altar, with 
the shrines of the first archbishops 
surrounding it, are figured by Som- 
ner from a MS. in Trin. Coll., Cam- 
bridge. The shrine of ELing Ethel- 
bert was above the altar, and on each 
side "books sent by Gregory to 
Augustine," probably tiie 2 MS. 
Gospels still preserved in the Bod- 
leian and in Corpus Christi Coll., 
Cambridge, *' the most ancient books 
that ever were read in England^*' 
{Staidey, H. M. 23.) Before tiie 
Becket murder this ch., as that of 
the patron saint, was regarded as a 
more sacred and important edifice 
than the cathedral, and was, more- 
over, venerated as the burial-place 
of the earlier archbishops and kings 
of Kent ; but the glory of Becket's 
shrine speedily eclipsed it. 

S. of the ch., adjoining its ancient 
cemetery, are the remains of 8t. Pan- 
eras chapel.' This is evidentiy built 
on the site of a Boman villa, tiie old 
materials of which are largely used 
in the present structure, wmch is 
mediiBval. The form and character 
of the chancel arch is of the 14th 
cent., although it is built of Boman 
bricks ; and the construction of the 
rest of the chapel is of about the 
same period. But a little to the S. W. 
of this a piece of genuine Boman, 
or perhaps Bomano-British, wall has 
been preserved in a part of the wall 
between tlie grounds of the hospital 
and those in which the chapel 
stands ; the brickwork of this is of 
the late Boman character. The 
mortar between the bricks being of 
the same thickness as the bricks 
themselves, and regularly built, not 
in the desultory patchwork of the 
walls adjoining, although the mate- 
rials are the same. There are about 
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20 yds. remaining of this wall, which 
is 10 ft. high, and has 2 flat but- 
tresses in it, much like work of the 
12th cent., but not of that period. 
The W. end of the chapel is also 
mediaeval. In the wall are shown 
the marks of the *' demon's claws," 
who, having ruled supreme in the 
building before Augustine's coming, 
attempted to shake it down when 
he heard the first mass in it. They 
are " ivy marks," says Sonmer. Be- 
side these ruins, the entrance-gate, 
the cemetery-gate, and the present 
refectory, are the only remains of the 
original monastery. The college hall 
or refectory was the ancient Gueata* 
Hall; its open roof is unchanged. 
The Entrance (rate was built by 
Abbot Fyndon in 1300 ; the massive 
oaken doors are of the same date 
considerably repaired), and retain 
their traceried panelling. It was 
embattled by royal licence soon 
after. The roof commands a view 
over the city, embracing every point 
of interest. Bemark the curious 
framing of St. Martin's Church be- 
tween 2 of the embrasures. This 
gate has been frequently copied with 
and without propriety. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings introduced it in 
the centre of the fagade of Doning- 
ton castle, and the late Marquis of 
Westminster as a lodge at Eaton. 
The last named copy cost its owner 
more than 10,000Z. 

The Cenietei-y Crater which belongs 
to the college, toward Burgate, was 
built by Ickman, the sacrist, in 1399, 
at a cost of 4662. 13«. 4(2. It was 
restored in a time when such tilings 
were ill understood. 

After the Dissolution the habit- 
able buildings were converted into 
a royal palace, though the ground 
still remained covered with ruins. 
Mary granted this palace to Cardi- 
nal Pole for his hfe. Elizabeth 
held her court in it for some days ; 
Charles I. returned here with Hen- 
'^etta Maria, after their first meeting 



at Dover. At supper he carved for 
her with his own royal hand " a 
pheasant and some venison;" and 
the great room over the gateway 
is tr^tionally pointed out as Ihat 
in which the ominous marriage 
was consummated. It was then 
granted to Thomas Lord Wotton of 
Marley, whose family long continued 
to reside here, and entertauied 
Charles II. when he passed through 
Canterbury after the Bestoration. 
The buildings were subsequently 
known as Lady Wotton's palace, and 
the open space before the gateway is 
still called " Lady Wotton's Green." 
They at last sank into complete 
ruin. Over the gate was a cockpit. 
There was a fives-court in the cha- 
pel, and the great court became a 
Dowling-green. 

The abbey had been converted 
into a brewery, when it was pur- 
chased in 1844 by A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, Esq., M.P., and devoted by 
him to its present purpose, that of 
a Missionary College, some time 
before projected by the Bev. E. 
Coleridge, "intended to carry far 
and wide, to countries of which Gre- 
gory and Augustine never heard, 
tiie blessings which they gave to 
us." — Stanley, It " provides an 
education to qualify voung men for 
the service of the Ohurch in the 
distant dependencies of the Britisli 
empire, with such strict regard to 
economy and frugality of habit, as 
may fit them for the special duties 
to be discharged, the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the hardships 
to be endured."— O/tar/cr of Incor- 
poration. A Ml account of its ob- 
jects, arrangements, and studies, will 
be found in the * Calendar of St. 
Augustine's College,' published an- 
nually. 

The College consists of warden, 
subwarden, and six fellows. The 
endowment, only partially provided 
as yet, has been raised from free 
contributions. Exhibitions have been 
founded in the college by different 
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bene&ctors. (Donations are received 
by Messrs. Child, Temple Bar, Lon- 
don, and Messrs. Hammond, Canr 
terbmy.) 

There is at present accommoda- 
tion for 52 students, who may be of 
any nation and rank in life. The 
ammal collegiate charge for educa- 
tion and maintenance of each is 352. 
The studies are to some extent 
varied according to the pupil's des- 
tination, and uiere are classes of 
printers, carpenters, and gardeners. 

The building was erected from de- 
signs by Mr. Butterfield, and com- 
pleted in 1848, 310 years after the 
dissolution of the earuer foundation. 
It is fall of beauty ; " No motley col- 
lection of ill-assorted plagiarisms, 
bat a positive creation, a real thing, 
which may be said to be like no- 
thing else, and yet like everything 
else, in Christian art." — Bp. of Fre- 
deridan. Another building — that 
nearest to the cemetery gate—has 
since been added to serve as lodgings 
for students of foreign races. The 
basement-story of this building is the 
printing-office. 

Fronting the main entrance is the 
Library, sending on the foundations 
of the crypt of the Great Refectory, 
which was restored from fragments 
remaining. The library above is an 
original design; the windows are 
copied from those iu the hall of the 
Palace of Mayfield. (Hdbk. Sussex, 
Bte. 15.) It contains a valuable 
collection of missionary books, the 
Oriental collection of Dr. Mill, pre- 
sented by Mr. Hope, and perhaps the 
very flbuest set of the Fathers ex- 
isting. The portrait of Bp. Heber 
here was painted for the King of 

i Onde, but passed into the hands of 

j Dr. Mm. 

' Opposite the library are the refec- 
tory (with its ancient roof) and the 
chapel, on the site of the ancient 
gaests' chapel, containing some of 
Willement's stained glass. On the 
K. side of the quadrangle are the 
cloisters, with students' rooms above 
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them. The S. side is still open, and 
shows the ruins of the abbey ch. 
The oak fittings of the library and 
students* gallery are specially worth 
notice. Each student has a sit- 
ting-room and bed-room. 

From St. Augustine's, the visitor 
may fitly proceed by the Longport 
Road, the first manor granted to 
St. Augustine's by Ethelbert, to St 
Martin's Church on the hill above, 
the "Mother Church of England, 
as Canterbniy is the Mother Ca- 
thedral." It had been a British 
Christian chapel before the arrival 
of the Saxons, and had been 
given up for the use of Bertha, the 
Christian wife of Ethelbert, and of 
her French bishop, Liudhard. (The 
words of Bede imply that the chapel 
had been named from St. Martin in 
the Roman period ; as that of Can- 
dida Casa ( Whitheme), founded by 
St. Kinian, who died in 431, was.) 
This chapel of St. Martin must have 
been the first object that caught the 
view of Augustine and the mission- 
aries as they advanced from Rich- 
borough to Canterbury, along the 
Roman road that crossed St. Mar- 
tin's Hill. " And then, in the valley 
below, on the banks of the river, 
appeared the city — ^the rude wooden 
ci^ as it then was— embosomed in 
thickets. As soon as they saw it 
they formed themselves into a long 
procession; they lifted up again 
the tall silver cross, and the rude 
painted board" (see Thanet, Bte. 7) ; 
" there were with them the choris- 
ters whom Augustine had brought 
from Gregory's school on the Coelian 
hill, trained in the chants which 
were called after his name, and they 
sang one of those litanies which 
Gregory had introduced for the 
plague at Rome : * We beseech 
thee, O Lord, in aU thy mercy, that 
thy wrath and thine anger may be 
removed from this city, and from 
thy holy house. Alleluia.' Doubt- 
less, as they uttered that last word, 
they must have remembered that 
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they were thus fulfilling to the letter 
the very wish that Gregoiy had ex- 
pressed when he first saw the Saxon 
children in the market-place at 
Borne. And thus they came down 
St. Martin's Hill, and entered Can- 
terbury."— iS^tonfoy. The Chapel of 
St. Martin was now made over to 
Augustine; and in it Ethelbert is 
said to have been baptized—" except 
the conversion of Clovis, the most 
important baptism that the world 
had seen since that of Constantine." 
Sufiragan bishops of St. Martin's 
were occasionally appointed during 
the Saxon period. 

The present ch. no doubt occupies 
the site of Augustine's, and por- 
tions of the walls may be identical. 
Throughout them, Boman bricks are 
introduced, on some of which frag- 
ments of the original Boman mortar, 
partly composed of pounded brick, 
are found adhering. The chancel 
windows are E. E. : on the N. side, 
on a brass within the arch of an 
Easter Sep. (?) is this inscription : 
** Si qua ppe hie alicubi positsB jacent 
reliquiaa Berthie, regis Ethelberti 
conjugis, in postremum Domini Jesu 
adventiun pace requiescant." Bertha 
was really buried in St. Martin's 
Chxipelt within St Augustine's Abbey. 

In the modem stained glass win- 
dows are memorials of the church's 
early histoiy. St. Martin dividing 
his cloak, 6p. Liudhard, Gregoiy 
the Great, and the children in the 
market-place, " Non Angli, sed An- 
geli." The font, large, and certainly 
Norm., is traditionally said to be that 
in which Ethelbert was baptized. 
Although of a later date, "it is so 
like that which appears in the re- 
presentation of the event in the seal 
of St. Augustine's Abbey, and is in 
itself so remarkable, that we may 
perhaps fairly regard it as a monu- 
ment of the event ; and in the same 
manner as the large porphyry basin 
of the Lateran commemorates the 
baptism of Constantine." — Stanley. 
The ch., which had fallen into a sad 



condition, is almost entirely indebted 
for its present order and beauty to 
the Hon. Daniel Finch, then auditor 
to the dean and chapter, one of whose 
ancestors (temp. Chas. I.) is inter- 
red in it. A small part of the S. 
wall of the na?e is probably of the 
time of S. Augustine, near the foot 
of the wall at the angle next the 
chancel, and the flat round buttresses 
about half-way along that side. The 
construction of this part of the wall is 
late Bomano-British. Boman bricks 
are largely used in the walk of the 
church. In the churchyard Byzan- 
tine and Merovingian looped coins, 
regarded by the antiquary as amulets, 
have been found. Dean Alford is 
buried there. 

The visitor should make a point 
of attending the service here. In 
no ch. throughout England has the 
Creed a more solemn sound or sig- 
nificance. And passing beyond the 
churchvard gate, he should climb 
the hill behind it, commanding one 
of the best views of Canterbury, " the 
first English Christian city, ' with 
the great catliedral towering in the 
cenke, and St. Augustine s close 
below. " From the Christianity here 
established, has flowed hj direct 
consequence, first, the Christianity 
of Germany, then, after a long in- 
terval, of North America, and lastly, 
we may trust in time, of all India 
and all Australasia. The view from 
St. Martin's Hill is indeed one of 
the most inspiriting that can be 
found in the world ; there is none to 
which I would more willingly take 
any one who doubted whether a 
small beginning could lead to a 
great and lasting ^ood, none which 
carries us more vividly back into the 
past, or more hopefully forward to 
the future." — Stanley, 

Turning oflT opposite the County 
Hospital, we may pass through 
Chantry Lane to the Dane John, 
with a glance at the site of St. 
Sepulchres, a Benedictine nunner}% 
founded by Anselm, adjoining a ch. 
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of the Holy Sepulchre. It was here 
that Elizabeth Barton, «*the nun 
of Kent»" was removed from Al- 
dington, where her cell "for some 
3 years was the Delphio shrine 
of the Catholic oracle, from which 
the orders of Heaven were commu- 
nicated even to the pope himself." 
(Fioude, H, E., i. 295.) There are 
bat scanty remains of the nunnery, 
and it will be hopeless to attempt 
to trace the chamber from which she 
" went to heaven once a fortnight," 
and where the devil at other times 
*" made great stinking smokes." (See 
more, Aldington, Bte. 2.) 

The public walks of the Dane 
John are beautiful and well worth a 
visit. One of them passes along the 
top of the old city wall, some of the 
towers of which may here be seen. 
The name is no doubt a corrup- 
tion of Donjon, with a probable 
reference to the lofty mound close 
within the city wails. This may 
have had some connexion with the 
castle beyond ; or may mark the site 
of some earlier British stronghold. 
The view of the cathedral from it, 
seen over the fresh green of the 
trees, is very striking. The field 
opposite, outside the walls (now 
nearly covered by the station of the 
L. G. and D. Rly.}, is called **the 
Martyrs' Field," and in a hollow 
still visible at the end the Marian 
auto-darfes are said to have taken 
place. Under Cardinal Pole, 18 men 
and women were consigned to the 
stake and burnt here. 

Beyond the Dane John, but still 
dose to the city wall, is the Castle, 
the venerable Norm, keep of which 
is now converted into a gas factory. 
It measures 88 ft. by 80, and is the 
third largest Norm, keep in England, 
the two exceeding it being Colches- 
ter 168 X 126, and, Norwich 98 x 98. 
According to Domesday the Con- 
qneror received the castle in ex- 
change from the Archbishop and 
Abbot of St. Augustine's. It was 
reduced without resistance by Louis 



of France (temp. John.) It became 
afterwards a prison ; and in the bar- 
bican certain of the prisoners used 
to sit ** bound in chains, to beg their 
daily bread." Jews were frequently 
confined here, and many versicles 
of the Psalms in Hebrew remained 
on the walls of the N.£>. stair- 
case in Plot's time (1672). The 
state apartments were on the third 
storey, with larger arched windows. 
At the N. end is an arch, high in the 
wall, now bricked up, which King 
(iftm. AntJ) supposed to be the 
original entrance, as at Bochester. 
Adjoining it was the ancient Worth 
CrcUe, now removed,— an arch of 
Boman brick, opening to the Stone 
Street, by which Lymne (Portus 
Lemanis) was approached. 

The smaller parish churches, of 
which Canterbury contains no less 
than 12, are perhaps of no very high 
interest. St. Gregory's without the 
walls, beyond Broad Street, an excel- 
lent modem E. £. ch. (Scott, arch.), 
again recalls the Great Pope whose 
name "stands at the opening of 
Christian Europe," and a little 
further on, in Nortiigate Street, was 
the ancient Priory of 8t, Gregory, 
founded by Lanfianc for Augusti- 
nian Black Canons, the first house of 
the Order in England. There are now 
no remains. The canons had the 
duty of ministering to the infirm in 
the Hospital of 8t. John, opposite, 
also founded by Lanfranc, and the 
twin hospital of Harbledown. More 
than 100 poor were sustained in this 
hospital and adjoining edifices, 
temp. Edw. III. {8omner.) In the 
chapel was a "very brave quire 
window, with the 12 Apostles," 
given by one of the Boper family, of 
which only fragments remain. The 
hospital has been recently restored. 
The most interesting part remaining 
is the Gateway, a wooden structure, 
arched. 

8t, MildrecVs Church was restored 
ini.J861 under the direction of 
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Mr. Butterfield. Fra^ents of Bo- 
man tiles are bnilt into the walls 
among the flint; and Mr. Hussey 
suggests {Arch. Canty vol. i.) that 
" most of the stones of the two quoins 
of the S. wall of the nave have also 
been taken from a Roman building." 
They are larger than usual in medi- 
ffival work ; and some are of oolite, 
" a material very j»rely found in this 
district in buildings contemporary 
with this oh.," but known to have 
been carried to considerable dis- 
tances, for building purposes, by the 
Bomans. 

The ChurcHi of Holy Cross was 
removed by Abp. Sudbury (1374-81) 
from its old position above Westgate 
when that was rebuilt, and placed 
beside it. The talbot seiant — 
Sudbury's coat — appears within the 
porch. In St. Dunstan's Church, be- 
yond, the head of Sir Thomas More 
was deposited in the vault of the 
Bopers. When examined some time 
since, the hair was found to be quite 
perfect. The brick gateway nearly 
opposite the ch., now part of a 
brewery, is all that remains of the 
Bopers' manor-house, in which Mar- 
garet, the most learned of the 
**Moricse," as Erasmus called Sir 
Thomas's daughters, spent her 
manied life. 

Of the smaller religious houses, the 
most important remains are those of 
the Dominicans, or EUicIt Friars, on 
the banks of the Stour, below St. 
Peter's Ohurch. This house is said 
to have been the first they pos- 
sessed in England. They were es- 
tablished here by Henry III., and 
the remains are of this date. The 
refectory, with windows high in the 
wall, is perfect, and is now used as 
a Unitarian Meeting-house. In it 
De Foe is said to have frequently 
preached. The B. window of the 
ancient ch. appears on the opposite 
bank of the Stour. A picturesque 
%7i'«nr of the ruins may be had from 



Masters^s Nursery, worth a visit for 
its own sake. The walks are well laid 
out, and between the trees are plea- 
sant glimpses of the cathedral and 
the city wall with its watch-turrets. 
Bemark, especially, an enormouid 
Lombardy poplar planted 1758. 

Without the ganlen, in a meadow 
adjoining the ** Abbot's Mill," which 
belonged to St. Augustine's Mona- 
stery, are 5 large poplars(l Canescens, 
British, and 4 Monilifera, Canadian). 
They are about 100 years old, and 
so picturesque with their ribbed 
trunks, and great masses of pointed 
leafage, as to be well worth the 
artist's attention. 

On the other side of the street, 
and in somewhat dangerous prox- 
imity to the Dominican breliiren, 
considering the '*tantffi animis coe- 
lestibus irsB," were the Franciscans. 
Of their house there are but a few 



East Bridge Hospital, close ad- 
joining, and bound originally to re- 
ceive " wayfaring and hurt men," is 
said to have been founded by Abp. 
Becket. It was doomed to sup- 
pression, temp. Ed. YI., and being 
in the hands of the crown at the 
date of the surrender of Calais it 
was turned into an hospital for the 
sick and wounded of the garrison. 
It next fell into private hands, but 
was afterwards recovered by Abp. 
Parker, who put it to its present use 
of an almshouse and free school. It 
is worth a visit. 

In Guildhall Street, which opens 
from the High Street, is the Museum, 
built by subscription, and containing 
some collections well worth a visit. 
Among the local antiquities is an 
A.-S. drinking cup of " twisted " or 
"pillared" glass— the " twisted ale- 
cup" of Beowulf— such as Ethelbert 
may have drained in his hall, or 
pledged Augustine in. It was found 
near BeciQver, and is probably 
unique. Bemark also the remains 
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of a sacrificial vat or bronze bucket, 
for mead or beer ; some of the circu- 
lar A.-S. (or Jutish) fibulsB pecu- 
liar to Kent and the Isle of Wight, 
and other relics from Gilton and 
Breach Downs. In other cases are 
urns from Hartlip and Ghartham, 
and a curious statuette of Latona (?) 
found in a Roman urn at St. Dun- 
stan's; besides a fragment of Beckefs 
shrine (?). There is also a good 
coUection of Greek and Etruscan 
vases presented by the late Lord 
Strangtbrd. The Nat. Hist, collec- 
tions are large. Remark a large 
British pearl found in a Whitstable 
oyster ; fossils from Sheppey, — 
echini, crabs, lobsters, and turtles ; 
horns of different species of ox, 
from Sea Salter and Heme ; mam- 
moth bones and tusks from Heme 
Bay; and in the hedl, some very 
l&rge ammonites from Dover. An 
early picture of Cooper's, " Mea- 
dows on the Stour, looking to- 
wards Canterbury from Tuniford," 
hangs in the upper room. The 
windows of Flemish glass contain 
some interesting fragments. There 
is a small library below, liberally 
conducted. Over the fireplace is the 
portrait of Gostling, author of the 
Walk rouTid Canterbury (1777), His 
walking-stick hangs below. 

The Guildhall at the comer of 
this street, modernized without, con- 
tains some relics of armour, and 
some curious portraits. That of 
Cogan, who gave lands in 1657 for 
the support of 6clerg3mien*s widows, 
to the hospital called after him in 
High Street, is by Jansen, who was 
long resident at Bridge, about 3 m. 
from Canterbury {post). At the N. 
end of this street is the small district 
called "-Stable Gate," which Ethel- 
bert, it is said, assigned to Augustine 
and his companions before his own 
conversion. 



From the Canterbury S.£. station 



a branch rly. of 6 m. runs to Whit- 
ttaUe; passengers are conveyed 
several times a day each way. This 
rly. was one of the earliest in Eng- 
land, having been opened in 1830 ; 
it passes very near to Whitstable 
Church, and Tankerton Tower (once 
the residence of the late Mr. Wynn 
Ellis), and terminates on the quay in 
Whitstable harbour. (Rte. 5.) 



Kumeroua interesting Eaxurtions 
may be made from Canterbury. In 
particular, may be recommended 
(a) Harbledown and its neighbour- 
hood ; (6) the group of villages, called 
the "Bournes,** along the Stour; 
(c) Barfrestan, a well-known Norman 
ch. (poet) : (d) St. Staphen's, with 
its interesting ch. (Rte. 4); and 
(«) Chartham and Chilham (Rte. 7). 

(a) Harbledown, 1^ m. from St. 
Dunstan's, is Chaucer's '* little 
town," "which that ycleped is 
Bob up and down. Under the Blee 
in Canterbury way." The fitness 
of the name is still fiilly evident, 
and the road is still " declivis utrin- 
que abrupto aggere," as when de- 
scribed by Erasmus in his " Peregri- 
natio Religionis ergo." The village 
grew up about the ancient lazar- 
house, fotmded by Abp. Lanfrano 
for leprous men and women, which 
is seen on S. The hospital is de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, a favourite 
saint of Lanfranc and the early Nor- 
mans, probably from the immediate 
patronage extended to them by 
Pope Nicholas III. both in Cam- 
pania and in England (see Milman, 
Latin Christianity, iii.). The site 
was perhaps chosen from the reputed 
virtues of a spring close below the 
building, and now called the " Black 
Prince's Well," from a false tradition 
that the water was sent to him 
during his last illness in Canterbury, 
where he did not die. The W. door 
of the ch. is Norman, and with the 
pillars and round arches on the N. 
side of the nave probably forms part 
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of Lan&anc*8 original foundation. 
The S. side of nave is E. E. The 
whole building has been restored. 
There are some fragments of painted 
glass, and a Perp. font, and the choir 
is filled with benches for service, 
which is performed once a-week. 
The hospital was rebuilt in 1670 
by Abp. Sheldon, and again a few 
years ago ; it now consists of 2 
groups of very neat dwelling- 
houses W. and 8. of the hill on 
which the ch. stands. In the haU 
where the whole community dine 
together once a year on their saint's 
day (Dec. 6), is preserved a chest 
containing a maple bowl, on which 
is engraved Guy of Warwick's fight 
with the dragon ; a lar^e crjrstal, 
loose ; and a rude box, with a chain 
for fastening to a tree that formerly 
grew at the gate, and a slit for 
money in the lid. The hospital 
formerly boasted of possessing the 
upper leather of Becket's shoe, in 
which a crystal was set : and one 
of the brethren, whenever pilgrims 
went by, appeared on the steps lead- 
ing down into the road from the 
doorway, to sprinkle them with 
holy water and present the relic to 
be kissed, after which a ** nimi- 
mulus " was of course expected. So 
Erasmus describes the scene in his 
• Peregrinatio,* when his companion 
Oolet's indignation got the better of 
his prudence, and Erasmus bestowed 
his coin in pity for the almsman's 
injured feelings. Dean Stanley sug- 
gests that the crystal now shown is 
the. same as that formerly set in the 
shoe, and that in the box with the 
slit " we can hardly doubt the coin 
of Erasmus was deposited." The 
original endowment was added to 
by subsequent archbps. ; and the 
establishment now consists of a 
master, 9 brethren (two of whom 
rejoice In the titles of prior and sub- 
prior), and 7 sisters within the wt^Us, 
and a variable number of out-pen- 
sioners. Opposite is the very small 
"arish church of Harbledown— of no 



interest. The hospital was some* 
times called ** de bosco de Blean,* 
which came close up to its walls ; and 
on ihe edge of the wood were the 
archbishop's gallows (furcsd archiep.) 
for his htmdred of Westgate. 

The Elizabethan house, } m. W. 
of Harbledown, is the residence of 
Sidney Cooper, Esq., R.A. This 
is the artist s native ground. The 
3 cows over the entrance are here 
doubly significant. 

A superb view of Canterbury is 
gained from Harbledown, at which 
point the pilgrims began to assume 
a more reverent demeanour; and 
Chaucer's last story, told here, is 
a sermon. Nothing can be more 
striking than the great mass of the 
cathedral, with the hooded roof of 
the chapter-house lying monklike 
beside it, lifting its deep shadows 
against the clear blue of the midday 
sky, or flushed all over with the rosy 
glow of sunset. Far in the distance 
are visible the white cliffs of Peg^ell 
Bay, under which Augustine landed. 
From a field, rt., on the brow of the 
hill, is a good view of the winding 
valley of the Stour, through which 
both the railways pass ; and 1. a path 
through the churchyard leads across 
to St. Thomas's HiU, and commands 
throughout some of the best general 
views of Canterbury. The little 
Becket Chapel, which gave name to 
St. Thomas s Hill, has found a wor- 
thier successor in the large School 
for Orphan Sons of the Cler^, which 
now crowns the highest pomt. The 
building is Dec, from the designs 
of P. Hardwicke, and the arrange- 
ments throughout are admirable. 
Institution and building are alike 
worthy of the ** Metropofitical City," 
and deserve a visit as well for their 
own sake as for the magnificent 
view commanded from the site. 

(5) Leaving Canterbury by the 
Dover road, we arrive, at 3 m., at 
Bridge, TheWatling Street crossed 
the Stour at Bridge, the manor and 
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church of wliich belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Augustine. The 
Okar^ (restored), dedicated to St. 
Peter, is Norm, and £. E., the 
latter predominating. On the N. 
side of the chancel is a remark- 
able monument, a recumbent figure 
in a recess, in a long robe with 
loose sleeves furred at the wrists. 
Oq the 1. breast is a small quatre- 
foil badge or clasp; tiie hair is 
long and straight. It is possibly 
the effigy of some officer of the 
abbey, who had the management of 
its land at Bridge. Above, in the 
head of an arch, are some curious 
eaiyings in relief, the subjects of 
which are, — ^the Deity with angels, 
the Temptation, the Expulsion, and 
Gain and Abel. Remark the human- 
headed serpent on the tree. The cos- 
tome is about the time of Richard II. 
In the opposite wall (£. side of 
S. window) is a niche for a lamp or 
figure. There is also a memorial of 
the Baron de Montesquieu, grandson 
of ttie famous President, who died 
here in 1823. 

Between 1630 and 1640 Cornelius 
Jansen the artist lived much at 
Bridge, and drew many portraits for 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
(see Tpost, p. 145). 

From Bridge we quit the main 
road to visit Bishopsboume (1 m. 
8.), the way lying by the side of 
the stream tlirough Bounce Park 
CM. Bell, Esq.). On the higher 
ground some Saxon barrows were 
opened in 1844. Through the trees, 
and beyond the green quiet mea- 
dows, looks out the tower of Bishops- 
hurne, with its memories of Hooker, 
to whom the living was given by Abp. 
Whilgift in 1595. "He had not 
been there 12 months," says Walton, 
" before his books, and the innocency 
and sanctity of his life, became so 
remarkable, that many turned out 
of the road, and others, scholars 
especially, went purposely to see the 
inan." Bishopsboume still attracts 
many pilgrims. The Bectoryt which 



has been greatly modernised, con- 
tains a dimng-room, the ceiling of 
which is crossed and recrossed witli 
beams and rafters of black oak, wMch 
are probably older than Hooker's 
time. A small study beyond, in 
which he may have conferred with 
Saravia, is also part of the old house. 
In the garden is a noble yew hedge. 

The Church, restored in 1840, 
and again in 1873, is throughout 
Perp. 'tn the modem E. window 
of five lights are the arms of Canter- 
bury (centre^, Rochester (1.) (Bp.' 
Murray of Rochester having been 
rector at the time of the restoration), 
and Hooker (rt.). Hooker's monu- 
ment, erected by Sir William Gow- 
per in 1634, is on the N. wall of 
the chancel. It is a painted bust, 
in cap and ruf^ within a circular 
medallion. Above are two angels 
bearing a wreath. The date here 
assigned for Hooker's death (1603) 
is inaccurate. It should be 1600. 
Sir William Cowper, who, says Wal- 
ton, '* acknowledged Hooker to have 
been his spiritual father," was an 
ardent royalist, and suffered much 
during the troubles. The parish re- 
gister (kept at the Rectory) contains 
long entries in Hooker's writing. 

On the S. side of the nave, above 
the capital of the pillar opposite the 
pulpit; is a niche in which stood tiie 
image of the Virgin, patroness of the 
ch., to whom William Hawte gave 
by his will in 1462 sundry relics, 
including a piece of the stone on 
which the archangel Gabriel de- 
scended when he saluted her, for 
the image to rest its feet upon. 

[From Bishopsboume the tourist 
may best visit Upper Hardres (2 m. 

S.W.). 

The Church of Upper Hardres 
is for the most part E. E., and 
contains a good brass for John 
Strete, rector, 1405, kneeling before 
a bracket which supports the efSgies 
of SS. Peter and Paul. There are 
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8ome inscriptions for the Hardres 
family, who seem to have been 
settled here from a period soon 
after the Conquest, and who con- 
tinued to reside at ELardres Court 
until Sir William Hardres died with- 
out issue in 1764. At Hardres 
Court (now a farmhouse) the gates 
of Boulogne were long preserved 
"in the garden wall, opposite the 
ch." Thomas Hardres, who was 
present with Henry VIII. at the 
siege of Boulogne, was permitted 
to bring away these gates as a 
mark of his services. They have long 
disappeared. The hunting-knife of 
Henry VIII. was also shown here. 
The king, it was said, had left it at 
Hardres Court as an additional mark 
of favour, after passing two days in 
the house on his return from France. 
Through this parish runs the 
ancient Stone Street (see Bte. 2), 
along which the tourist may still 
travel nearly as far as Hythe. The 
cOTmtry is much wooded and very 
pleasant. At Petham, on the W. 
side of the Stone Street, are remains 
of intrenchments which, as usual in 
this part of Kent, are called Caesar's.] 

Eetuming to Bridge, and still fol- 
lowing the stream, we reach at 1 m. 
Patrixboume, where is a small J^orm. 
Ch. of much interest. At the E. 
end are 3 circular-headed windows, 
with a fine rose or Catherine wheel, 
like that of Barfreston (post). Over 
the S. door of the chancel is a 
figure in a scaled hauberk, perhaps 
representing St. Michael. The S. 
door of the nave, looking out from a 
mass of ivy which clusters all over 
the tower, is very rich. In the 
tympanum is a figure of the Saviour, 
with a triply rayed nimbus ; beneath 
his feet are dragons and a dog. The 
Caen stone mouldings are as sharp 
as if just finished. A sort of leaf or 
quatrefoil ornament indicates that 
this door was not completed until the 
style was on the point of changing. 
At the end of the 12th cent, the ch. 



belonged to the Priory of Beaulieu 
(near Bouen) in Normandy, lly which 
house it was perhaps built. The 
columns and arches within are heavy 
Norm. There are some modem 
stained windows, and others filled 
with Flemish glass of the 16th cent. 
The interior of the ch. was re- 
stored in 1857 by Sir G. G. Scott; 
the Conyngham crest and motto are 
very conspicuous. 

The Vicarage beyond has the 
Conjmgham crest over the door, in- 
dicating the patronage of that 
family. The house of Bifrons 
(Marquess of Conyngham) adjoins. 
In the drawing-room is a fine full- 
length of George IV. by Lawrence. 
Along the front of the house a Mr. 
Taylor, who rebuilt it in 1770, 
placed this inscription " in commen- 
dation of his wife :*' " Diruta sedificat 
uxor bona, sedificata diruit mala." 
Near Patrixhoume an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery was discovered in 1866. It 
is described in Arch, Cant,, vol. vi 

Bekesboume and Littleboume 
will be most readily reached from the 
Bekesboume Stat {;post), 

Canterbury to Dover — London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway. 

Beyond Canterbury the rly. pro- 
ceeds N. of the old highroad to Dover, 
from which it is never very far dis- 
tant. The road, however, keeps the 
high ground over Barham Downs; 
the rly. winds through the valleys 
on the N. side of this ridge. 

The country is not so wooded as 
among the hills of the Blean W. of 
Canterbury ; and in some parts has 
much in common with the bare, 
open landscape which used to 
delight the traveller by diligence S. 
of Calais. The high ridge of Bar- 
ham Downs, and the valley of the 
Dour beyond them, are the principal 
features. 

64f m. Bbkesbotjrne (Stat.)V 
Bekesboume lies in the valley of the 
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Little Stour, the "bourn" or river 
which gives its namQ to the many 
neighbouring houmes (littleboume, 
Bishopsbonme, &c.). The Lesser 
Stour, which joins the laiger river 
near Sarre, was perhaps formerly 
navigable for small craft as high 
Bekesboume : the parish at 



all events became a member of the 
Hastings Cinque Port, and was held 
in grand sergeantry, by the service 
of finding one ship for the king; 
that on which he himself embarked. 
The parish was named from Hugh de 
Beche (1171-75). Supposing that Cbb- 
sar 8 second landing can be fixed with 
certainty at Deal, the river behind 
which he found the Britons posted, 
after his 12 hours' night march, must 
have been the Lesser Stour, and the 
skirmish in which Laberius Durus 
was killed may have taken place 
somewhere about Bekesboume {De 
B. G. V. 8-11), a view supported by 
the late Emperor Napoleon III. 

Bt. are the very scanty remains 
of the Archbishop's Paliice, consisting 
of part of the gate-house and pri- 
son, formerly in one. The body of 
the palace was destroyed after the 
death of Abp. Laud. In the inner 
wall of the prison (long the residence 
of Dr. Beke the Abyssinian traveller) 
have been inserted two stones, re- 
moved from the gate-house, one with 
the arms of Oranmer quartering an 
unrecognised coat» and the other 
with Cranmer s initials — " a.d. T. C. 
1552: NosoeTeipsumetDeum." By 
the side of the stream which fiowed 
past the palace walls, whose founda- 
tioQs have been laid bare, remark 
an enormous walnut, with twisted 
and gnarled boughs. Cramner (who 
had acquired the property by an 
exchange with the monks of Gh. Oh., 
Canterbury) retired to this palace on 
the accession of Queen Mary ; and 
hid some papers (said to have been 
his will) bemnd the wainscot of the 
gallery, where they were found when 
the rebels pulled down the palace, 
as some one who saw them told 



Batteley. From this place Cran- 
mer removed to Ford (Bte. 2), 
vHience he was committed to the 
Tower. Archbishop Parker resided 
here frequently, as appears from his 
correspondence ; and it was also the 
residence of Balph Morice, Cranmer's 
secretary, who, at Parker's request, 
committed to paper his reminiscences 
of his former master. The Church 
stands E. on a hillock, and is E. E. 
with some Norm, portions. The E. 
windows are double lancets, instead 
of triple as usual. (This arrange- 
ment also occurs at Upper Hardres 
and at Thanington.) In the nave 
is the tombstone of Nicholas Batteley 
the antiquary, vicar of Bekesboume, ■ 
d. 1704. 

In making the rly. cutting here in 
1858, the workmen came upon a 
remarkable shaft formed of oaken 
beams, about 12 ft. high, and 3 ft. 
square. It was 13 ft. below the sur- 
face, and was filled with flints, among 
which were 7 or 8 urns, apparently 
Boman. At the bottom of the shaft 
a circle of horses' teeth was arranged 
on a flat stone. The shaffc was de- 
stroyed by the workmen. (See it 
flgured in Arch, Cant,, vol. ii.) No 
similar interment has anywhere been 
discovered. 

[From Bekesboume a field path 
along the Stour valley, which is here 
pleasantly wooded, leads to the ruined 
chapel of WeU. It is E. E. and 
picturesque. Near this is Howletts. 
In the grounds are some fine old 
cedars. Lee Priory, beyond, a 
modern Elizabethan mansion by 
Scott (Francis Philips, Esq.), occu- 
pies the site of the residence of Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Horace Walpole's 
"daughter of Strawberry, fairer than 
Strawberry herself," was certainly 
more substantial than her distin- 
guished parent, but still fantastic 
enough. The house was entirely re- 
modelled by Wyatt towards the close 
of the last cent., under the auspices 
of its then owner, Thomas Barrett, 
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Esq. The great oriel window was 
merely a piece of external effect. 
The Library (also an " effect ") was 
fitted as a chapel with a small altar 
in a recess. Throughout, the house 
exhibited a strange mixture of 
churchwarden's Gothic with the 
, white paint and gilding fashion- 
able at the time of its reconstruc- 
tion. The park surrounding the 
house has much broken ground, with 
some good scenery. At the dealh of 
Mr. Barrett in 1803, Lee Priory passed 
by will to the eldest son of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, then a minor. Sir 
Egerton himself afterwards resided 
here, and in 1813 established the 
Lee Priory Press, the reprints from 
which are well known to all book 
collectors. The pictures formerly 
here, some of them very fine, were 
dispersed by auction when the estate 
passed out of the hands of the 

Near to Lee Priory is Littleboume, 
the last of the "bourne" group in 
this direction. The ch. is mainly 
E. E. Remark, in the ch.-yard, a 
very elegant monument, in white 
marble, to the memory of Adela, 
granddaughter of General Ortegoso, 
Vice-President of Peru.] 

67S m. Adisham (Stat.). 

The scenery here, on the N. side 
of Bai-ham Downs, is for the most 
part very pleasant, with broad pas- 
toral valleys, throughout which tufts 
of wood, mostly beech or ash, are 
scattered at intervals. Above them 
rise green, unenclosed liills, com- 
mancUng very fine views over the 
country seaward. The spire of 
Wingham (Rte. 4) is conspicuous. 
The parks of Goodnestone, Knowl- 
ton, St. Alban's, and Fredville, with 
their rich masses of foliage, add not 
a little to the beauty of the near 



Adisham itself is interesting from 
its connection with the Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, to which 



foundation it was granted by King 
Eadbald in 616, free of all tribute 
except the well-known ** trinoda ne- 
cessitas," the " three needs "-—con- 
tributions toward the repair of castles 
and bridges, and assistance in the 
"fyrd" or military expedition. In 
all subsequent grants to the church 
of Canterbury, involving similar pri- 
vileges, it was usual to insert the 
words "Libere sicut Adisham," or 
the letters L. S. A., instead of re- 
cording the various immunities at 
length. The manor still continues 
in tiie possession of the Canterbury 
Chapter, to which it was restored by 
Henry VIII. The Church, dedicated 
to the Holy Innocents, is cruciform, 
with a central tower. The greater 
part is E. E. There are no monu- 
ments of importance. 

[1} m. E. from Adisham is Good- 
nestone (commonly called Gunston) 
Park (the residence of the late Sir 
Brook Bridges, Bt, M.P., Ist and 
last Lord Fitzwalter, whose family 
had been settled here since the reign 
of Queen Anne). The house was 
rebuilt in 1733. The Church, which 
adjoins, is E. E. with Perp. tower ; 
it was restored by Lord P. Brass: 
William Boys, wife and 8 children, 
1507. 

The adjoining parish of ChtUenden 
(S.) is best known from its having 
given name to the prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury (d. 1411),whodid 
so much for his monastery and cathe- 
dral. (See Canterbury, ante,) The 
Ch, here, however, belonged to the 
Priory of Leeds. It is very small, 
late Norm., with Perp. windows in- 
serted. The N. and S. doors are 
the original Norm. From this point 
the tourist may return to the Dover 
road by a road skirting the parks, 
which almost join each other, of 
KnolUm (N. H. D'Aeth, Esq.), St, 
Alban's Court (W. O. Hammond, 
Esq.), and FredviUe (C. J. Plumptre, 
Esq.). At St, Alban's, rebuilt 1875, 
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which was bought by the ancestor of 
the present proprietor, temp. Philip 
and Maiy, is the portrait by Janten of 
the beautiM Lady Bowyer, called 
"the Star in the East," painted dur- 
ing Jansen's residence at Bridge 
(see ante). The house contains 
some other pictures of interest. In 
FredviUe Park are some of the most 
remarkable trees in this part of 
Kent— the grandest being an enor- 
, rnons oak, which stands not far 
; from the house, and is well known 
throughout all the country as "the 
Fredville Oak." It is of no greai 
height, but measures 86 ft. in girth. 
The rarity of the oak throughout 
the district renders this tree espe- 
cially worthy of notice. Its age is 
; imknown ; but it may have shadowed 
I the Saxon himter long before the 
I "alien king*' fought for his new 
I crown at Hastings. Fredville was 
held of the Castle of Dover, and 
fonned part of the barony of Saye. 
In the reign of Bichard III. it came 
into the hands of the Boys family, 
who suffered much during the ci^ 
war, and whose last representatives 
(about 1673), John and Nicholas 
Boys, "finding that there was no 
farther abode at Fredville, departed 
each &om thence, with a favourite 
hawk in hand, and became pen- 
sioners at the Charterhouse in Lon- 
don."— jffflwfcd. 

The Church of Nomtigtont in which 
parish Fredville stan^ is for the 
most part £. E., but of no great inter* 
est Passing rt. the small E. £. ch. 
of WomenswotUd, or Wimlingswold 
(called by the natives Womenjole), 
which luts nothing to detain the 
tourist, the main road is regained 
nearly opposite Broome Park. At 
IkfmeHUl (ColonelMontresor), round 
which the road winds, are traces of 
very extensive intrenchments, which 
early antiquaries regarded as indi- 
cations of the line of Caesar's in- 
land march from Deal.] 

[From Adisham the tourist may 

[Kent'] 



cross Barham Downs, rt, and visit 
the church of Barham, 3 m. 8. 

The air of all this district is 
unusually bracing, and instances of 
great longevity are common. The 
soil is thm and indifferent. Like 
the central moors of the " kingdom 
of Fife," which it much resembles, 
it is the " frieze garment " of Kent, 
here a district of "health without 
wealth.'* As the chalk hills slope, 
however, toward Thanet on the N. 
and the country about Folkestone 
S. (the valley of Elbam^Bte. 2), 
the "golden border" rapidly gains 
on the frieze, as is the case in 
Scotland. 

Barham Doums, properly so called, 
are about 4 nu long, the elevation 
being greatest at their E. end. 
From the wide extent of open 
groimd afforded by them on the 
direct line of the Watling Street, 
they have been the scene of sundry 
great " gatherings," from the days of 
Caesar to those in which Napoleon's 
camp threatened " Kent and Chris- 
tendom " from the opposite heights 
of Boulogne. King «fohn's army of 
60,000 men was encamped here in 
1213, when Philip Augustus was 
preparing for that invasion of 
England, afterwards accomplished 
by his son Louis. On this occasion 
the king and Pandulph the legate 
met, first at Temple Ewell, about 
5 m. distant (vost), and afterwards 
at Dover, where the king re- 
signed his crown to the "Italian 
priest " in the house of the Templars 
there. A more solemn resignation 
afterwards took place in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. (See, for a good 
account of all this period. Mil- 
man's Latin ChrUtianity, iv.) A 
large body of troops was assembled 
on Barhaan Downs by Simon de 
Montfort, temp. Hen. III., in order to 
oppose the landing of Queen Eleanor 
from France. Here Henrietta Maria, 
after landing at Dover, May 10, 1625, 
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duiing her progress to Ganterbtuy 
mth the king, fomid a number of 
the court ladies awaiting her. Hen- 
rietta left her carriage, and held 
her first English •* drawing-room "^ 
on Barham ]Do<wnB, in a tent which 
had been pitched for her reception. 
The last great assemblage on these 
downs was the camp formed at the 
time of Napoleons Boulbgne de- 
monstration, of which traces are 
still visible. 

A small square intrenchment with 
a single yallum exists on the side of 
the hill facing Kingston church. 
Numerous barrows, great numbers 
of which were opened by Mr. Faus- 
sett of Heppington, are scattered 
over the downs. They are of various 
periods, from early British to Saxon. 
Twin© (de Beb, AUnon,) describes 
the openin|r of a venr large one here 
in the reign of Henry VIII., in 
which much annour of unusual size 
was found. His description is too 
vague however to determine its 
character. 

The Canterbury races, no longer 
of much importance, are held on 
Barham Downs, 

The Church of Barham, in the 
valley of the Lesser Stour, is early 
Dec. The manor was held of the 
archbishops, and was in the liands of 
Reginald Fitzurse, one of Becket's 
murderers — Barham being, it is 
said, the English version of the 
name Fitzurse (although the resem- 
blance is more probably accidental). 
A family named from the place 
continued here tmtil the reign of 
James I., and from it the author of 
the IngcMsiby Legends claimed de- 
scent. 

About half-way between Bishops- 
bourne and Barnam is a little inn 
called " Black Kobin's Comer," with 
a negro for its sign. The original 
"Black Robin," however, was a 
famous highwayman, who frequented 
the neighbourhood about fifty years 
Tince. Close to the village of Bar- 



ham is a dry bridge- under which the 
"nailboume," forming the upper 
course of the Lesser Stour, occasioii- 
ally comes down. 

Browne Park (a seat'of the Oxen- 
dens), the house of most architectural 
character in the neighbourhood, was 
built about 1620 by a member of the 
Dixwell fiamily, whose "pyramid" 
appears in the S. aisle of Barham 
church. There are some fine 
beeches in the park.] 

The old turnpike-road, ri of the 
railway, had in former days an evil 
reputation as the fiEtvourite haunt of 
nocturnal phantoms, especially of 
Bobin (xoodfeUow and his friends. 
"By this time," wrote Reginald Scot 
in 1582, "all Kentishmen (some few 
fooles excepted) know that Robin 
Goodfellow is a knave." He conld 
still, however, 

" Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their 

harm," 
when Hentzner, in 1598, passed over 
this road on his way to Dover. He 
was led astray, as he asserts, by a 
pair of horsemen, whose horses, 
dress, and general appearance ex- 
actly resembled those of his own 
companions, from whom he had been 
accidentally separated. He followed 
them for some distance ; but finding 
that they preserved a mysterious 
silence, tiiat they rode direct into 
the marshes, that fire broke forth 
wherever their horses' feet struck 
the eartii, and that Will-with-the- 
wisps came gathering round in great 
numbers, he became alarmed, and 
stopped. Fortunately his guide 
sounded his horn at that moment, 
and recalled him to the right track. 
His companions had seen nothing. 

The greater part of WooUon Court, 
which lies on a hill rl of the main 
road, was rebuilt toward the end of 
the last cent. The earlier life of Sir 
Egerton Brydges was spent here, and 
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mtheneighbouring pariia}i of Denton ; 
and hero he made those observations 
on the "provincial dignity" of the 
Eentiflh sqnires, which he turned to 
account in bis subsequent novels, 
not howeyer withont finding that 
natnre had provided even ETentish 
squires with tolerably efficient means 
of Belf-defence. (See his Autobia- 
graphyt vol. i.) 



71 f m. Shsfbqsbd's Well rstat). 
I This is tiie vernacular for Sibeits- 

wold, a village. The small Trans.- 
I Norman ch. has been rebuilt. The 
I adjoimng down was the scene of 

many of Bryan Faussett's discoveries. 

Barfreston (better known here as 

i Barsan) is distant 1} m. N.E. The 
small Church is the *' lion" of the dis- 
trict, and one of the most remark- 

I able Norm, buildings in England. 

I Its enrichments are ruder than those 

I of Iffle^, near Oxford, with which 
church it has perhaps most in com- 
mon, and its date is probably much 
earlier. . In this county the church 
of Patrixbonme (see ante) seems 
most to have resembled Bcfffreston. 

I Hugh de Port, Constable of Dover, 
ou whom the manor of Baifreston 

I was bestowed after Bishop Odo's 
disgrace in 1081, has been pointed 
out as the probable builder of the 
oh. Abp. I^nfranc, Gundulf Bishop 
of Bochester, and Prior Ernulf of 
Ganterbmy, had introduced Caen 
stone and good masons to Eng- 
land, and the Norman lords in many 
parts of Kent seem to have eagerly 
taken advantage of them. 

The walls of Barfreston church 
are 2 ft. 9 in. thick ; the exterior of 
Caen stone, the middle filled inwitii 

; rabble. Remark the wreathed i)il- 
lars of the chancel arch, — the exterior 

I corbel-heads, — ^the niches for figures 
all round the exterior walls, — ^the 
great S. entrance, — ^the circular 
window of the chancel, — and the two 
arches below (without the walls), 
which, it has been suggested, may 



have been intended to serve as 
burial-places for the founder's 
family. The ch. has been restored 
with much care, and with very good 
result. There is a fBMVsimile of this 
arch in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, but the date there assigned 
to it is 1150. 

In visiting Barfreston either from 
Canterbury or Dover, the excursion 
i^ould be prolonged to Waldershare 
and the church of Coldred, The rich 
tree masses of Walderahare Park 
(Earl of Guildford), which lies about 
2 m. ofi'' the Dover road, and 2 m. S. 
from Barfreston, together with its 
lofty Belvidere, are conspicuous from 
a great distance. The house was 
built by Sir Henry Fumese, temp. 
Will. III. The park is extensive and 
well stocked with deer. From the 
tower of the Belvidere, which stran- 
gers are allowed to ascend, there is 
a very wide view over all this part 
of E. Kent, with a broad streteh of 
sect, and the French coast beyond. 
Waldershare passed through the 
I^lmaynes, the Monyngs, and the 
Fumeses, to the Guildford family in 
1790. The farm-house of Malmains, 
at the N. end of the parish, occupies 
the site of the original mansion. 

The Chwchy which is nearly 
covered with ivy, contains a stately 
monument by Bushnell, erected by 
Sir Bobert Fumese, at the beginning 
of the last cent, to his father, Sir 
Henry. It is in the true taste of 
the time— a pyramid, supported by 
4 life-sized female figures. Bemark 
the noble yews in the churchyard. 

The Church of Coldred, which ad- 
joins Waldershare Park, S., has an 
B. E. bell-gable for 2 bells. It 
stands on the summit of a hill, and 
within an oval intrenchment, the area 
of which contains about 2 acres. At 
the N. E. comer is a lofty mound, 
resembling that of Wodnesborough 
(Rte. 4). A well of very great 
depth was discovered many years 
since in cutting a road through the 
B 2 
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centre of the intrenchment ; and 
Boman sepulchral remains have been 
found in Waldershare Park (about 
i m. distant), indicating the existence 
there of an extensive cemetery. The 
intrenchments at Ooldred were made, 
says tradition, "by a Mng of the 
same name." Hasted suggests that 
there may be here some recollection 
of Ceolred of Mercia, who seems to 
have been in Kent in the year 715. 
The ch. itself has little interest, 
with the exception perhaps of the 
W. bell-turrets, which, uncommon 
in England, are frequent on the 
opposite side of the Channel. 

On the N. side of Waldershare Park 
is EyOiome, where is an Anabaptist 
congregation which claims to be the 
oldest Nonconformist body in Eng- 
land, and to have numbered among 
its members Joan Bocher, the Ana- 
baptist, burnt in 1550. 

At Lydden, rt. of the high road, 
11} m. from Canterbury, are the 
sources of a kind of "liilboume," 
which is said to have an underground 
connection wltiithe waters called for 
this reason the "Lydden spouts," 
falling into the sea from the clifis 
at Hougham, about 4 m. distant. 
(Rte. 2.) The church at Lydden 
has been restored. 

From this point to Dover the turn- 
pike-road runs between lofty, bare 
chalk hills, not unpicturesque, and 
commanding fine views from their 
summits. The little river Dour, 
which rises here, and gives name to 
Dover, accompanies the road through 
the valley to the harbour. 

75 m. Eeabsney (Stat.), for Ewell. 
The manor of Ewell was granted 
by William Peverell to the Knights 
Templars before 1185; and it in 
consequence obtained the name of 
Temple EvodL, It was here that King 
John had his first interview with 
Pandulph, before resigning his crown 
at Dover. (See Rte. 2.) Therecog- 
-^^'on by King John of the right of 



Abp. Langton to the see of Canter- 
bury, which was one result of the 
meeting, is dated from '* The Temple 
of Ewell." The edifice stood on the 
hill above the village, and some 
fragments remained imtil the middle 
of the last century. The church (re- 
stored) is a small Norman buildmg, 
with low tower at the W. end. 

A line of rly. is in progress from 
Ewell to Sandwich and Deal (Rte. 
4), which will greatly reduce the 
distance between those towns and 
London. 

The rly. is carried chiefly in a 
cutting, but a very picturesque view 
occurs on the road about 1 m. be- 
yond Ewelly where the church and 
village of Biver are seen rt., whilst in 
front the valley opens to Dover and 
the sea, the castle rising grandly 1. 
Close adjoining is Kearmey Aliey 
(P. L. Barrlngton, Esq.), with very 
beautiful grounds. 

At the little village of BucHdand the 
stream of the Dour is crossed : be- 
yond it, 1., is seen the small church 
of Charlton, rebuilt in 1820. 

77i m. Dover Pmory (Stat.). For 
notice of the Priory see Bte. 2. A 
tunnel, 615 yards long, pierces the 
Heights, and we reach at 

78 m. Dover Terminus. This is a 
handsome edifice of coloured brick, 
with dock-tower. A line of rails 
(used only by the Express Boat 
trains) is carried alongside of the 
harbour to the Admiralfy Pier, close 
to which is the S. E. Bly. stat. 
(Rte. 2.) 

Beside the Excursions from Dover 
already mentioned (Rte. 2), others 
may be made to the E., as in Ete. 
14 ; but the want of a rly. is at 
present a drawback. 
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ROUTE 4. 

LONDON TO DEAL,. BT CANTERBURYi 
SANDWICH [RICHBOROUGH ABB 
ASHl 

{SoiUh-Eastem BaUvoay.) 

[By L. 0. & D. Railway to Oanteiv 
bnry, 61i m. ; by S. B. R. 70 m.] 

For the different lines of rly. to 
Gantebbuby 8tai, see Rtes. 2 and 3. 

A very short distance N. of the 
Ganteifonry stat, and half hidden 
in trees, is the old Chwck of 8t, 
Stephen's (otherwise Hackington). 
On this site Archbishop Baldwin 
(temp. Henry II.) attempted to esta- 
blish a coUe^ for secmar canons, 
' with the object of transferring to 
them the right of electing to the 
archbishopric. This had hitherto 
been claimed by the monks of Christ 
Chmch. The building was com- 
menced, but the monks, whose privi- 
leges were thus assailed, were vio- 
lently hostile, and at length obtained 
I a bnll prohibiting the college alto- 
gether. In it the site is called "male- 
dictum et profanum." The rectory 
belongs to the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, who has also the patronage 
of the vicarage. For 3 centuries 
before the Reformation the arch- 
deacons resided here; and Abp. 
Warham died here in the house 
of his kinsman Archdeacon Warham. 
The earb'est portions of the existing 
ch. are thought to have formed part of 
Baldwin's foundation. The W. tower 
I has massive '^. E. buttresses, and the 
; W. door is E. E. with very rich dog- 
' tooth mouldings. The nave is also 
E. E. The wide circular transept 
arches, and the S. door within the 
porch, with a diapered tympanum, are 
earlier. Some of the windows ez< 



hibit unusual forms of Dec. tracery, 
and the E. window of the chancel, 
which is Perp., has a smaller light 
on either side. The whole ch. has 
been well and carefidly restored, and 
contains some good stained glass by 
Willement. The font, 1691, for that 
time of unusually good Perp. form, 
was given by Sir Roger Manwood, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer temp. 
Eliz., whose monument is in the S. 
transept. This was completed in 
1592, before the death of Sir Roger, 
and is an excellent specimen of the 
Elizabethan monument. It is of alar 
baster and painted. The bust exhi- 
bits the bearded chief baron in his 
red robe, collar of SS (the earliest 
example of a Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer being decorated with 
this collar — see Mr. Foss's very in- 
teresting paper on the collar of SS 
in the Arch. Chnt, vol. i.), coi^ and 
black cap. Above is an achieve- 
ment ; and underneath a skeleton 
reposes on a mattress. There is a 
long inscription. 

The manor fell into the hands of 
the Manwoods after the Dissolution, 
and Sir Roger built a large ** Place 
House " in the field S. of the ch., of 
which the foundations still exist. 
Thealmshouses beyond were founded 
by him, as was also the grammar- 
school at Sandwich {pott). His let- 
ters and will (see Boys*s Sandwich) 
give a fine picture of his life at St. 
Stephen's, at a time when the duties 
of property were insisted on as 
strongly as .its rights. The manor 
subsequently became the property of 
the Hales family, one of whom. Sir 
Edward Hales, a convert to Ro- 
manism, figured in the trials relat- 
ing to the king's dispensing power 
(Maeatilay, i. 84), and was after- 
wards the companion of James II. 
in his attempted flight from Shep- 
pey ; he was taken with the king, and 
"at that very moment a band of 
rioters was employed in pillaging his 
house (at St. Stephen's) and eu^ooting 
his deer." {Macavlay, i. 570.) About 
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1780 this house was entirely pulled 
down ; and the present Hales Place 
(Miss Hales) built on the ground 
above. This is of red brick and 
ugly ; but the park is very fine and 
eztensiva A Cannelite convent has 
been built on a portion of it, and 
there is a B. C. chapel attached to 
the house. 

72} m. Stubby CStat.). An omni- 
bus from Heme Bay (Bte. 5) meets 
several of the trains. 

The village (anciently Esturei, i. e, 
Stour Island) is very pleasantly situ- 
ated (Pop. 1040). The ch., dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, stands in a grove of 
chestnut trees. The chancel is Norm., 
the rest Perp. The manor was part 
of the original grant of Ethelbert 
to St. Augustine's Monastery. The 
abbots had a summer residence here, 
in which, after the Dissolution, the 
last abbot died. (Twine, de Beb, 
Albion,) The whole manor had 
been assigned to him. Near the 
ch. are some few relics of Slurry 
Court, a James I. house of the Lords 
Strangford. 

On the opposite bank of the Stour is 
the village of Fordwick (Pop. 224), a 
member of the Sandwich Cinque Port, 
and possessed of a mayor. Before 
the great changes on the coast, the 
tide flowed as high as this ; ships were 
moored here, and goods landed. The 
I>omesday survey records 10 mills 
and 7 fisheries on the stream at this 
point, so much larger was it than at 
present. The manor was given by the 
Confessor to St. Augustine's. Ford- 
wich trout (still to be taken) differ 
** from all others in many consider- 
ables," says Fuller, " as, greatness, — 
colour, cutting white instead of red 
when in season, — cunning, not being 
takeable with an angle,— and abode, 
remaining 9 montihs in the sea, 
whence uiey observe their coming 
up almost to a day." They are 
salmon-peel. 

The Ch,^ which is small, stands 
"lose to the river. It has some frag- 



ments of painted glass, and a good 
BroM, to Ajphra Hawkins (1605), 
figured in Hunes's Monvm, Brasses. 
An ancient stone shrine (?) 
figured by Hasted, and said by him 
to have been removed from the nave 
of Fordwich Church to the Cathe- 
dral precincts, is now placed in the 
cloister. 

76} m. Gbove Febby (Stat). Oppo- 
site the stat is a tavern, famous for its 
strawberries, which are cultivated 
on the slope of the rly. embank- 
ment facing the S., aud attain a 
large size. The ferry gives access 
to Stourmoutb, Pleston, Winghom, 
&c, on the road between €&iter- 
buiy and Sandwich. 

li m. N. of the line is ChitHett, an 
ancient manor of Ch. Ch., C^terbury. 
which has an interesting E. E. Ch., 
with a low massive tower at the 
intersection of nave and cbancel. 
The interior corbels of the chancel 
windows (long lancets) have monas- 
tic heads with admirably varied ex- 
pressions, some of which it is difficult 
to believe not to be portraits. Ghislett 
Church has been lately restored. 

IjFrom Chislett it is possible to 
visit the Boman station of Beculver, 
distant about 5 m. N. It is, how- 
ever, more conveniently reached 
from Heme Bay (Bte. 5).J 

2 m. beyond Grove Perry the rail 
passes Sarre, where, bcsfore the 
drying up of the Wantsome, was 
the main ferry into the Isle of 
Thanet. The Wantsome^ was tbe I 
name given to the sea passage be- 
tween Bichborough and Beculver, j 
which cut off Thanet from the main 
land. At Sarre an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery exists, which has been 
excavated at the cost of the Kent 
Arch. Soc., and has yielded a large 
number of Boman and Merovingian 
coins, weapons, fibuln, &c. (figured in 
Arch. Cant., vola v., vi.) ; the foun- 
dations of a ch. have also been dis- 
covered. The wide-spreading marshes 
S. of the railway, through which 
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the gtoiir now flows, were partly 
foimed from the drying up of this 
channel, along the andent bed of 
which, onoe ploughed by Boman 
galieys and the ** dragons" of the 
Northmen, the railway passes till it 
reaches 

81 J DL Minster Junction (Rte. 7), 
where the line to Deal separates from 
that to Ramsgate and Margate (Bte. 
7), and bends 8., leaving on N. the 
fine ch. of Minster. 

In tiie marshes through which the 
rly. passes after leaving Minster 
are patches of a large reed-grass, 
used for thatching and sometimes 
for fences. The effect of the long 
pointed leaf in masses, with its grace- 
ful tsflael of seed, is very beautiful, 
and the breeze sweeps through these 
Midas plots with a most musical 
murmur. . 

After crossing the Stour by a 
carious swing bridge, near the 
cliff of Eichborough (post), the 
wall of which is just visible as 
the traveller flies over the ground 
from which the Butupian oysters 
were once collected for the delight 
of the discriminating gourmands of 
Borne, we reach 

86i m. Sandwich (Stat.). Inns: 
Bell; King's Head (an Elizabethan 
house, with a very flne •* upper 
chamber," nearly 100 ft. long) ; Lord 
Warden. 

Sandwicht one of the earliest and 
most important English harbours, 
is now distant nearly 2 m. from the 
sea, and its name luis long been a 
bye-word for a place in the last 
stage of decay ; , but it is now re- 
TiYing, under me influence of the 
riy, in a manner that renders 
former descriptions obsolete; losing 
some of its picturesqueness, no doub^ 
but becoming, instead, more like a 
modem than a medi»val town (Pop. 



The name "Sandwich" (the vil- 
lage on the sands) first occurs in 



Eddius's ' Life of Wilfrid/ who landed 
here after preaching among the 
Frisians about the year 665. The 
town gradually rose as the old har- 
bour of ButupiiB became unavail- 
able. The Danes frequently landed 
here. Ethelred's fleet was collected 
at Sandwich to oppose them ; and 
about 1014 it be(»me the most im- 
portant TCng lj i^b harbour — ** omnium 
Anglorum portuum fiEunosissimus." 
— Sncomium EmmsB. The port was 
given by Canute to the monastery 
of^ Christ Church, Canterbury, but 
was afterwards exchanged by the 
monks for other lands. The horough 
however still remained their pro- 
perty, and contributed 40,000 her- 
rings ** ad victum," beside clothing 
them. Sandwich is the most ancient 
of the Cinque Ports — ^probably suc- 
ceeding to the position of the Bo- 
man ButupiiB ; and all ports and 
creeks on the Kentish coast are (or 
were) members of it. (See Bte. 2 
for a general notice of the Cinque 
Ports.) Becket escaped hence, hav- 
ing remained couched for some 
days at Eastry (post), after the fa- 
mous scene at Northampton; and 
landed here on his return in Dec. 
1170, when he was conducted in 
triumph to Canterbury, the people 
singing "Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini," the hymn with 
which Charlemagne had been re- 
ceived in Bome as the deliverer of 
the Church from the Lombards. 
Coeur de Lion, on landing here from 
Antwerp after his Austrian imprison- 
ment, proceeded, barefoot, to Canter- 
bury to return thanks for his deli- 
verance to God and to St. Thomas^ 
In 1216 the town was burnt by the 
French. Edward III. usually sailed 
from here for France and Flanders ; 
and it was here that he landed after 
the surrender of Calais. In 1446 the 
recorders of the travels of the Bohe- 
mian ambassador, Leo von Botzmital, 
describe Sandwich " as we might 
speak of Liverpool or Portsmouth " — 
the resort of ships from all quarters 
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—•vessels of every size — ^in which 
the agility of the sailors in nmning 
up and down the masts called forth 
their especial admiration. It was 
' the custom, they say, for bands of 
musicians to walk through the streets 
all night long, proclaimmg, at inter- 
vals, the direction of the wind. Ten 
vears later— in 1456 — ^the town was 
Dumt, and nearly all the inhabitants 
killed, by the Marshal de Br^ze. It 
speedily recovered ; and the customs 
of Sandwich, temp. Edw. lY., yielded 
annually 17,0002. At this time it 
had 95 ships belonging to it, and 
1500 sailors. The haven began to 
be difScult of access about 1500. 
A large ship belonging to Pope 
Paul Iv., sunk at the mouth of the 
harbour, hastened its destruction; 
and, alttiough in 1558 ** a cunning 
and expert man in waterworks " was 
sent for from Flanders to amend it, 
it was quite closed in another cen- 
tury. The town, however, had de- 
rived fresh importance from the great 
number of French and Flemish 
exiles who settled here in conse- 
quence of Alva's i^nnies. They 
were principally baize-workers and 
gardeners — and the first market- 
gardens ever seen in England were 
formed by these ** gentle and profit- 
able strangers," as Abp. Parker 
called them, in the neighbourhood 
of Sandwich. ITheir descendants are 
still numerous, as is evidenced by the 
many foreign names to be met with ; 
horticulture keeps its ground, though 
manufactures have disappeared ; and 
tlie Flemish name of "polders" is 
borne by the reclaimed marshes W. 
of the town. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Sandwich 
1572, when the streets were hun^ 
with garlands of vine-leaves, and 
Flemish and English children were 
placed spinning yam on platforms. 
Her Majesty was " very merrie," and 
gave commendation to the orations 
and verses, especially to ** a golden 
cup of O. lib." the most eloquent of 
ftU. Six years later " a most fierce 



and terrible earthquake*' is recorded, 
which lasted •* a paternoster while." 
It shook the churches, but "did 
little harme." 

Sandwich has given the title of 
Earl to the Montague feimily since 
1660 — ^in honour of one of whom 
(George III.'s minister) its name 
was transferred to the South Sea 
group of islands, on their discoveiy 
by Gapt. Cook in 1769. The ancient 
uustwmal of Sandwich, first written 
in 1301, but probably of much earlier 
date, will be found in Boys's Hist, of 
Sandmcf^ and is of great interest. 
From it it appears that in the 
Guestling, whidi falls into the Stonr 
above the town, female criminals were 
drowned, and that adjoining it were 
the Thief Downs (dunes?), where 
others were buried alive : an ancient 
German fashion, much in &vour with 
Tacitus and Mr. Carlyle. The tract 
below the town is still called the 
Haven; and through it the Stour 
winds so greatly that its course is 
nearly 4 m. in length before reaching 
the sea. Vessels of 200 tons still 
come up to the bridge, and a con- 
siderable number of small craft are 
built here. 

The town is rectangular, and 
built on a flat elevated about 15 ft. 
above the rest of the plain. The 
walls toward the river, W., were of 
stone, the others of earth. Their 
site is now occupied by a well-kept 
public walk, affording a good view 
of the town ; which, with its garden 
spaces and drying fields, recalls the 
views of old Flemish citiesillustrating 
Guicciardini's folio. There were five 
gates ; of which the only ' ancient 
one remaining is the FUher Gate, 
towards the haven. Just above is 
the Barbican, a Tudor structure, 
through which the town is entered 
from Bamsgate. On the S. side 
of the town was the Caxtle, now 
quite gone. It was held (1471) 
against Edward IV. by the Bastard 
Falconbridge and his followers ; 
and was at length surrendered, to* 
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gether with 13 ships; on promise of 
fall pardon. Here the channel for- 
merly opened to the sea. At the 
S.W. angle of the walls was a 
monastery of Carmelites, founded 
temp. Edw. I. by Lord Clinton. The 
chnrch was very fine, and in it were 
buried the principal inhabitants of 
Sandwich. On the Dissolution it 
was granted to Arden of Faversham, 
towards whose cairn it perhaps con- 
tributed an additional stone, and at 
last was entirely destroyed. 

The principal church in Sandwich 
is St. Clement's, the low Norm, tower 
of which, with an exterior arcade, is 
seen from the station. The nave 
and chancel are £. E. The tower is 
central, and has an interior arcade 
above the supporting arches. There 
is a Miserere stall in the chancel. The. 
aisles, N. and S., are terminated by 
chantries ; in that N. is the font (temp. 
Hen.yil.), with aims of England and 
France, and some merchants* marks. 
The roof— Tudor with gilt angels 
at the bosses — and the tower have 
been restored; some improvement 
has been effected in other parts, but- 
much still remains to be done. 
Brass, a merchant, circ. 1490. The 
most conspicuous object in the ch. is 
the mayor's seat, with the royal arms 
above it. The pulpit is at the W. 
end. The Flemish residents were 
fonnerly allowed to have their ser- 
vices in this ch., which well deserves 
a visit. Urns and other articles have 
been found in the churchyard, pro- 
bably marking it as the site of a 
cemetery attacked to the neighbour- 
ing Boman town of Butupiie. Ex- 
amples of Christian churches thus 
fomided on or near the earlier hea- 
then cemeteries are not uncommon 
' in Kent. 

In the centre of the town is 8t 
Peter*8 Church, with a strange- 
lookmg tower, built of bricks made 
from the mud of the harbour, when 
the ancient steeple fell in 1661, and 



demolished the S. aisle. The rest of 
the ch. (originally Norm.) E. E., and 
Dec.) was hideously remodelled, but 
since 1867 the work of restoration 
has been carried .on in good taste. 
There are several fine monuments 
(long hidden by pews), df which the 
most important is one in the N. aisle, 
for Thomas Ellis, merchant, and his 
wife, about 1392 ;~%great benefactor 
to the town, who fouided a chantry 
in this ch. tor himself, his wife, and 
23 children. The " curfew " is rung 
here at 8 p.m. 

Near the W. end of the town stands 
6t, Marff's Church, occupying the 
site of one raised by the Kentish 
Egbert in expiation of the murder 
of his nephews. (Bte. 7.) The pre- 
sent ch.y which replaced one burnt 
by the French in 1456, was once 
handsome ; it was almost ruined by 
the fall of its spire in 1667, and long 
remained in a deplorable condition, 
but a restoration was completed in 
1874. 

Nearly opposite St. Peter's for- 
merly stood St Thomas's Hospital, 
founded by Thomas Ellis in honour 
of his patron saint, Becket It had 
an ancient dining-hall with an early 
Perp. window. The hospital was 
rebuilt on a site outside the town 
in 1864. In the Corn-market is the 
MospUal of St. John, founded before 
1280. Behind it was a building called 
the '* Harbinge," in which travellers 
were entertained. The Brothers of 
St. John used to beg in the churches, 
and at the harbour in the herring 
season. 

At the S.E. end of the town, 
nearly opposite the rly. stai, and 
faced by a line of poplars that 
serves for a searmark, is the well- 
endowed hospital of St, Bartho' 
Umew, the great patron of lepers. 
It consists of some neat small houses 
rebmlt in 1869. Its foundation pro- 
bably goes back to the 12th cent An 
estate of nearl v 300 acres adjoins this 
hospital, which supports 16 brethren 
H 3 
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and sisters. It was probably at first 
a lazar-honse, bnt afterwards (like 
Harbledown near Oanterbury) re- 
ceived pilgrims and travellers. The 
knightly family of Sandwich were 
great benefietctors to it; and in its 
chapel is the altar-tomb, with effigy, 
of Sir Henry de Sandwich, pobably 
a cenotaph, for the ground nas been 
searched in vain for any deposit. 
This chapel (well restored in 1870), 
is E. E., and interesting; and from 
a tombstone therein we learn that a 
free school was formerly attached 
to it. 

At the opposite end of the town, 
near the site of the Canterbury 
gate, is the (jtrammar School, founded 
1564 by Sir Roger Manwood (jmte). 
His father was a draper of Sand- 
wich, " a goodly and pleasant gen- 
tleman." Sir Roger was bom hero 
in 1525. The rules for the govern- 
ment of the school aro curiously 
minute. The books to be used are 
the **diallog8 of CSastilio," "thexer- 
cises of Apthomius," " Yirgills l^logs 
or some chaste poet," " Tully, &sar, 
and livie." The seal ei^bits a 
grave personage in a rocess, with 
flames for hair, surrounded by bees, 
and young ideas in trunk hose. The 
building is Flemish in character, with 
crowstepped gables, and the date 
1564 in enonnous iron figures in 
front; it is now used for an infant 
school, &c., the Grammar School 
having been removed further into 
the town. Richard EnoUes, who 
in his History of the Turks (first 
printed 1610) displayed in John- 
son's opinion '* all the excellences 
that narration can admit," was 
placed here by Sir Roger himself 
as the 3rd master, and wrote his 
History here. 

' Some architectural fragments still 
remain in the town which deserve 
attention. " The wood-carving on 
a house in Strand Street may be 
especially pointed out; and another 
ancient house in the same street, 



said to have been ooonpled by 
Queen Elizabeth when she visited 
l^is town in 1572, contains a room of 
that period, with an extraordinarily 
fine carved chimney-piece. In a 
house in Lucksboat Street there are 
22 panels in oak, with very i^irited 
carving^s of grotesque heads, supposed 
to be of the time of Henry VIU." 
—Wright 

Sandwich was the residence of 
W. H. Rolfe, Esq., whose very im- 
portant museum, the result of exca- 
vations made in the Roman and 
Saxon cemeteries in the neighbour- 
hood of Sandwich, and especially 
at Osengal, near Ramsgate (Kte. 7), 
passed after his death into the hands 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool, 
who also possesses the very valu- 
able collections made by the Rev. 
Bryan Fbussett, of Heppington. The 
greater part of the objects in both 
collections have been described and 
illustrated by Mr. 0. R. Smith, either 
in special works or in the several 
volumes of his CoUectanea Antiqua. 

*Bief thorough, the ancient Rntupise, 
and perhaps the most striking relic 
of old Rome existing in Britain, lies 
about 1 m. N. of Sandwich. It is, 
however, 2 m. from the stat^ and 
may be quite as readily reached by 
walking or driving from Minster, 
and crossing the ferry by the Stonar 
cut, on the high road, a route which 
afibrds the best view of the noble 
N.waU. 

Nearly all that has been asoer' 
tained respecting Rutnpie will be 
found in Mr. Roach Smiw's exceUent 
Antiquities of Bichborough, Beeulver, 
and Lymne, (J. R. Smith, 1850), 
but for an aooount of some more 
recent excavations the Areh, Cant, 
(vol. viii.) must be consulted. Bu' 
tupiiB was the &vourite Roman 
landinff-plaoe (statio tranquiUa it is 
called by Anmiian) in crossing from 
the opposite coast of Boulogne 
(Bononia). Henc6 the whole dis- 
trict became known as the ^^littus 
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Rutiipinum" — a Word to which un- 
travelled Boman ears suggested the 
delicate '^ natives," ancestors of the 
Whitstable and Mar^te oysters of 
oar own day, whose birthplace was 
at once recognised by learned gas- 
tronomers, such as the Montanus of 
Jnyenal — '^Oirceis nata forent an 
Lacrinum ad saxum, Butupinove 
edita fundoOstrea, callebat prime de- 
prendere morsn." (Jut. Sat, iv. 139.) 
The name iirst occurs in Lucan's 
Pharsalia (a,d. 39-65) — *• vaga cum 
Tethys Butupinaque Uttora fervent " 
—in allusion to the fierce storms 
which then, as now, swept along 
the Kentish coast, and for the last 
time in the Notitia (a.d. 400-50), 
where the Legio Seounda Aug^ta 
is said to have been removed here 
&om Chester. Between these periods 
it is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who says that Lupidnus 
landed here temp. Julian, to repel 
the Picts and Scots, and that Theo- 
dosius entered Britain by the same 
route to expel the Saxons. Ausonius 
three times refers to it, once as the 
bnrial-place of one of his uncles— 
" Contentum, tellus quern Butupina 
tegit " — and gives the name of ** Bu- 
tapine robber," **Butupinus latro," 
to Maximus, whom the legions in 
Britain (a.d. 383) had invested with 
the supreme command. In the Iti- 
neraries, fUQ.d by the geographer of 
Ravenna, Butupise is duly recorded. 
Until the northern barbarians began 
to infest the *^ Saxon shore," Butupise 
and Kent generally seem to have re- 
inained in great quiet and prosperity. 
After this period, when, on account 
of their incursions, the legions in 
Britain had been collected in the 
stations along the great wall, and in 
the fortresses of the S. and E. coasts 
of Britain, the Butupine coast must 
bave been the scene of many im- 
portant events, of which the details 
bave unfortunately been lost to us. 
"^e epithet of Ausonius indicates 
bow closely the career of Maximus 
bad been connected with it; and at a 



later period the fleet of Carausius, the 
'' Archipirata" (a.d. 287-293), must 
have been well acquainted with its 
harbour. Coins of Doth ** usurpers " 
have been found at Bichborough ; and 
the camp gate on the reverse of those 
of Maximus no doubt alludes to the 
great fortified castra, such as Bich- 
borough, Beculver, and Lymne, 
erected along the coast to repel the 
barbarians. Butupias was held by 
the famous second legion, whose 
"Capricorn** so often occurs at 
Chester and in Northumberland, 
and the ** Vir spectabilis," the Count 
of the Saxon Shore, reckoned it under 
his *' disposition," together with the 
other fortresses of his district. 

There was a '^ Castellum " at Bu* 
tupisB very early, as coins found 
there prove; but the last of tho 
Bomans who put the island into an 
effectual state of defence was the 
great StiUcho ; and it has been sug- 
gested (^Quarterly Review, vol. xcvii) 
that the remains we now see may be 
indebted to him for some portion 
of their lon^-enduring massiveness. . 
Claudian's Imes will thus be read 
with interest on the spot. 

" Me qnoqne vicinis pereantem geutibus, io- 
quit (i. e. Brit) 
Munivit StiUcho, tot«m cnm Scotus lernen 
Movit, et Infesto spumavit remige Tethys.— 
Illius effectam coris ne tela timerem 
Sootica, ne Pictnm tremerem, neu litore toto 
Prxupicerem duibiit venturum Saxona 
ventU," 

Thus prepared to be called back 
into the world of Boman Britain, we 
may find our way to Bichborough 
along the Canterbury road, from 
which we turn off by a path skirting 
the Stour,and marked by some wind- 
mills. The walls are in view the whole 
way (they are visible from the quay 
at Sandwich), and on the highest 
point of the hill on the 1. was the 
ancient amphitheatre. At tlie com- 
mencement of the cliff the road 
divides, and the pedestrian can either 
proceed by the side of the rly., 
between the cUff and the river, to 
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aome little distaaoe beyond the 
cottage on L, or croas the ily., 
and ascend the hiU to the S. widL 
The first is peihaps the most im- 
pressiye approach, opening at once 
on the grait N. wall, the best pre- 
served portion of the stractoie. This 
is abont 460 ft. in l^igth, 30 ft. high 
on the exterior in some phices, and 
in others 20 ft. The maases of rain 
passed in ascending to it fiom the 
liver are those of a retain mill now 
quite overthrown, and of a tower and 
buttress, near the angle of the diff. 
At the opposite N.W. angle are 
the remains of a droalar tower; 
and there were originally 2 sqnare 
towers on this side of the castrom, 
nearly equidistant £rom the droular 
comer towers, and from a postern in 
the centre. (The general character of 
the square towers will perhaps be 
best seen in the W. wall, where one 
remains in better preservation.) The 
great wall at the postern is 10 ft. 
8 in. thick ; the entrance wall 6 ft. 4. 
In the W. wall the principal opening 
is the Decuman gate, where a com- 
plete stone pavement, long since re- 
moved, was laid open towards the 
middle of last cent., by Boye^ the 
historian of Sandwich : beyond it, S., 
are the renudns of a square tower. 
These square towers, throughout the 
fortress, were "solid to the extent 
of nearly 8 ft. from the foundation, 
hollow m the centre, and united 
to the main wall again at the top. 
It is probable that fiiey contained a 
room, with loopholes for watchers. 
The holes in the main wall, within 
these towers, seem to have served 
for the insertion of timber." — C JB. 
8mUh. At the S.W. comer of the 
W. wall was a circular tower, of which 
only the foundation (laid open in 1849, 
but again covered up) remains ; the 
S. waU has a square tower toward the 
centre. There was no wall toward 
the cUjS^ which itself served as a pro- 
tection. The external facing is most 
perfect in tLe N. wall, and is foraied 



Portland stone, bcmded at irregular 
intervals by double rows of large fiat 
tfles made of well-tempered clay. 
These do not extend into the w^ 
beyond the width of a smgle tile, or at 
most a couple. Some half century 
or more ago, a great raid was made 
on the then remaining facing-stones 
by the people €i Sandwich, who 
being in want of road material, de- 
termined to levy a contribution on 
theminsofBichborough. Atthepoe- 
tem gate the courses are relieved at 
the angles by short intermediate 
courses of red and yellow tiles. In- 
ternally, the facmg was chiefly com- 
posed of flints. It has been much 
destroyed; but a tolerably good 
fragment remains near the N.W. 
comer. The great body of the wall 
c-onsists of layers of boulders, sand- 
stone, &c., arranged with much pre- 
cision, and cemented with mortar 
formed of lime, grit, sea-shells, and 
pounded tiles. 



Within the area, not far from the 
N.E. comer, a ridge in the form of a 
cross will be observed, rising slightly 
above the groimd. This is the mark 
of a superstracture which has en- 
tirely disappeared, and which was 
based on a solid rectangular platfonu 
of masonry, underground, 144 ft. long, 
104 ft. wide, and of unknown thick- 
ness. It was long supposed that a 
building existed underneath; and 
many attempts to penetrate it have 
been made without success ; but the 
excavations of the Kent Arch. Soc. 
in 1864 have all but conclusively 
proved that it is nothing more than an 
unusually solid foundation, probably 
for a pharos. ** Nothing at all {uialo- 
gous to it hasbeen^discovered at any 
of the Roman stations in this countr}', 
or, as far as can be ascertained, on 
the Continent." The cross aWe, 
which overlaps the platform, is of 
later date, and may have been the 
foundation of a saeellum or chapel. 
It was long called " St. Augustine's 



of regular courses of squared grit and Cross," possibly from some tiwiitioa 
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of the reception of Augustine here 
by King Ethelbert. 

A long and somewhat irregular 
subterranean passage was disoovered 
in 1866. The key of the entrance, 
and candles to aid in the exploration 
of it, may be obtained at the cottage 
below the cliff. It must be carefully 
remembered that Butupia was not a 
laige walled city like Durovemum 
(Canterbury) or London, but only a 
strong frontier fortress. It is impos- 
sible to determine the ancientarrange- 
ment of buildings within the waUs. 
Fragments of pmars and cornices, in 
a fine white marble, and of mural 
painting, have been found ; and the 
whole ground within and around is 
still strewed withpieces of tiles and 
broken pottery. Tliere were probably 
nnmeroiis,villas without the walls ; the 
foundations of one of which were laid 
bare in cutting the rly. bdow the 
cliff. For engravings and notices of 
the more important discoveries the 
reader must be referred to Smith's 
Antiquities already noticed. The 
greater portion of articles there 
ligured were then in Mr. Bolfe's 
cabinet at Sandwich. It has been 
calculated that not less than 140,000 
coins have been found at Bichbo- 
rough at different periods. Of those 
described by Mr. Smith, the greater 
number belong to the 10 years 
(287-97) during which the island 
maintained its mdependence under 
Garausius and Allectus, — ^when Bu- 
tupi» was no doubt a place of great 
importance and much frequented. 

On the highest point of the hill 
about 460 yards from the S.W. angle 
of the castmm, are the remains of 
a castrensian amphitheatre, now 
covered with earth, but laid com- 
pletely open by Mr. Bolfe in 1849. It 
was walled, and formed an ellipse, the 
longer diameter measuring 200 ft., the 
shorter 166. There were 3 entrances, 
TS.i S., and W. On the ruined wall of 
the W. entrance a skeleton was found, 
with a brass coin of Constantine under 
Ihe right hand. Standing here, where 



athletes and gladiators once delighted 
the (touting soldiers, the imagina- 
tion, in spite of the ploughs lying 
quietly under the hollows of the 
broken walls, or of the wheat-field 
that closes up round them, may restore 
the fortress, see the glittering helmets 
and eagles of the legionaries sweep 
out from its gates, or loek down upon 
the tall triremes at rest in the har- 
bour below. Be^bium (Beculver), 
tiie sister castle, is within sight, and 
far over the sea are the hazy cliffs of 
Gtessoriacum (Boulogne). The site 
is BtiH, as Leland describes it, ** won- 
derM fair," but must have been 
far more so when the sea swept up 
on one side toward Sandwich, and 
on the other toward Beculver ; thus 
leaving ButupiaB at the point of the 
promontory, still indicated by its high 
ground and cliff. 

Beside Boman relics, ranging 
over the whole 400 years of their 
occupation, Saxon coins and per- 
sonal ornaments, clasps and fibulse, 
have been found at Bichborough, 
indicating the continued occupa- 
tion of &e place by the new con- 
querors. There was a chapel and 
hermitage witMn the walls in Le- 
land's tune, now quite gone. This 
chapel, dedicated to St. Augustine, 
was perhaps a more direct memorial 
than the name of ** St. Augustine's 
Cross," of the reception of the Boman 
missionaries here oy Ethelbert after 
the meeting in the Isle of Thanet. 
From Bicmwrough they advanced 
to Canterbury along the line of 
the Watling Street. (See Sicmleu'a 
H,M., p. 19.) Nearly opposite the 
Decuman gate of the castie is seen 
the spire of Aah Church (2 m. W.), 
which serves as a landmark. 

The ferry above Bichborough 
gives access to a place of some 
interest on the horseshoe bend of 
the Stour, a nule below Sandwich. 
This is the site of Stonar (possibly 
the Lapis Titnli of Nennius), once 
the commercial rival of Sandwich, 
but totally destroyed by the French 
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in 1385. The name Is still borne 
by a fiEtrmhouse, and the foundations 
of the ch. and adjoining buildings 
may be traced amid a clump of 
trees. 

[The road from Canterbury to 
Sandwich (13 m.) embraces some 
features of interest. At 4 m. it 
crosses the Stour at Littleboume, 
and leaves Ihe park of Lee Prioiy 
on rt. At 6} m., crossing an affluent 
of the same stream, it reaches 

Wingham^ where is a large Dec. 
and Perp. 0/i., which has been well 
restore. The S. chancel used to be 
boarded off from the rest of the build- 
ing, and was filled by an elaborate 
monument for the Ozenden family 
of Deane (a mansion demolished 
about 1840), a singular structure, 
consisting of a pyramid with despair- 
ing cherubs at the base, whose 
hideous faces and very lai^e tears 
are worth notice. In the ch. (on 
Sept. 29, 1360), Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Marquis of Juliers, and widow 
of John Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, 
was married to Sir Eustace Da- 
biieschescourt. The lady had taken 
the vow of ** chaste widowhood " at 
Waverley, and for this breach of 
her TOWS was condemned daily to 
repeat the 7 penitential psahns and 
the 15 gradufds, once every year to 
visit the shrine of St. Thomas at Can- 
terbury, and once every week to 
wear no "camisia," and to eat nothing 
but bread and a mess of pottage. 
This penance she endured for 51 
years, or till her death in 1411. Her 
story was made the subject of an 
indifferent paper in * The World,' by 
Horace Walpole. Wiugham was once 
a market-town. Archbishop Peck- 
ham founded here a college for a 
provost and 6 canons, and a group 
of 4 large tunber buildings opposite 
the di. is still called the Canonries. 
One of them (the Bed Lion) is yet 
in good order, and is worth a visit. 

At 10 m. we come to Ath, where 
'~" is mainly E. E., with Pei-p. 



tower and spire, and very fine. The 
work of restoration is being judi- 
ciously carried on, and several good 
painted windows have been given 
by the neighbouring gentry. There 
are 2 altar-tombs and some brasses. 
The effigy of an unknown knight 
(temp. Edw. II,) on one of the 
altar-tombs is of great interest, 
since it affords an example of 
the gradual change from mail to 

E late-armour. Instead of a mail 
auberk, several successive plates of 
steel are riveted on a tunic of cloth 
which reaches nearly to the knees. 
The gauntlets are formed in the 
same way; and between them and 
the elbows appear the sleeves of the 
leather hauketon. The short surcoat 
is also an early example. Meyrick 
assigns the date 1320 to this effigy. 
£ra8te$: fragments of those of B. 
Clitherow, 1440, and wife; Jane 
Kerill, 1460; WiUiamLeus(?), 1525, 
and wife ; and two of the Sept- 
vans family, 1602 and 1642. Here, 
at Ash, was one of the earliest 
Saxon settlements. At Gilton in 
this parish a Saxon cemetery 
was long since discovered, from 
which personal ornaments, weapons, 
and otner relics of the highest in- 
terest, have been, and are still, 
disinterred. Many of these were in 
Mr. Bolfe's cabinet. They are all 
of the pagan Saxon period, indicat- 
ing considerable artistic skill, and 
some imitation of Bome. Douglas's 
Nenia Britannica (1793) first drew 
attention to this spot Mr. C. B. 
Smith has pointed out (Arch, Canty 
vol. ui.^ that the situations of the 
early Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, al- 
ways in rmnl districts, indicate that 
the Boman population long remained 
undisturbed in the towns, whilst the 
Saxon chiefs, surrounded by their 
dependants, established themselves 
in the open country. (See Intr<h 
dttction,) 

About 2 m. S. of Ash is Wodneiho' 
rough, on a height " throwing down 
various small streams K. and S^ into 
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due Stour and tiie sea" CKemblti), and 
probably selected for this reason as a 
sacied &kzon site. There is here a re- 
markable earthen monnd, adjoining 
thech. ; and Saxon sepulchral re- 
mains have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Eatiry (3 m. S. from Sandwich) has 
a large E. E. Ch. with some Norm, 
portions (restored and embellished 
with much modem painted glass). 
It belonged to Oh. Gh., Canterbury, 
and Bedket lay concealed here for 
aonDB days before his flight. The 
murder of the Saxon princes, buried 
under King Egbert's throne (see 
Minster, Rte. 7), is placed here by 
Matthew of Westminster, indicating 
at least the traditional importance of 
£a8tiy. 

1^ m. 8. of Eastry is BeUhanger 
(Sir Walter 0. James, Bart). The 
Ch., which stands witiiin the park, 
has been rebuilt by Salvin ; it is of 
mixed style, Norman — ^with a door- 
way in imitation of Bar&eston (Bte. 
3>— prevailing.] 

From Sandwich the line proceeds 
over the marshes (having the ch. of 
Worth, Norm, and E. E., on W., and 
a good view of the sea E.) to 

90i Deal (Stat.); where the rly. 
at present ceases ; but a line to Ewell 
(on the L. O. and D. Rly.— Rte. 3) is 
in progress. 

Deal (Pop. 8009. Iniu: Royal 
Hotel ; Fountain) rose into import- 
ance as a naval station as Sandwich 
declined; there is consequently no- 
thing of any great antiquity in the 
lower town, adjoining the sea, which 
is of much later date than Upper 
JkaH, on the hill above, the original 
village. The ch. of Upper Deal has 
Bome Norm, fragments, and a modem 
Beo. chancel. That of Lower Deal, 
built 1726, is a Georgian structure 
of the most barbaric character. St. 
Andrew's Church, in West Street, 
has a good spire; it was com- 
pleted in 1850. The <* General 



Baptists' Chapel" is so far a curi- 
osity that it is said to have been built 
by Samuel Tavemor, governor of 
Deal Castle throughout the period of 
the Commonwealth. By Charles II. 
he was employed to carry out the 
laws against Dissenters, but was him- 
self converted, and baptized in the 
Delf at Sandwich, 1663. 

The historical memorials of Deal 
(passing by Csesar^s landing for tho 
present) are scanty. PerMn War- 
beck's forces landed here in 1495, and 
were defeated by the men of Sand- 
wich : in 1540 Anne of Cleves was re- 
ceived in the castle after her voyage ; 
and it was at Deal that Queen Ade- 
laide first set her foot on British 
ground. In Pennants time Deal was 
entirely supported by the shipping in 
the Downs, and "every shop was 
filled with punch-bowls and diinkuig- 
glasses." Its long narrow streets are 
now better supplied, and, together 
with the adjoining village of Walmer, 
it has numerous summer visitors, 
for whom an Esplanade, Pier, and 
Baths have been provided. 

Deal Castle (now a private resi- 
dence, occupied by the Earl of 
Clanwilliam), like the castles of 
Sandown and Walmer, was one of 
the ** platforms and blockhouses'* 
brdlt along tiie coast by Henry 
VIII. in 1539, when it seemed pro- 
bable that England would have to 
stand singlehanded against a com- 
bination of the. great continental 
powers. The king himself rode along 
the coast to hasten their completion. 
They are all alike, and consist of a 
central keep or circular tower, sur- 
rounded by 4 lunettes. Both at 
Deal and at Walmer there are 
numerous modem additions. 8an- 
doum Cadle, which formerly stood 
i m. N. of Deal, had greater 
historic interest. Here "after 11 
months' harsh and strict imprison- 
ment " (only a part of which, how- 
ever, was passed at Sandown), 
died, says his wife, but incorrectly, 
as the State Papers prove, Colonel 
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Hutchinson, September 11, 1664, 
** without crime or accusation." It 
was then a " lamentable old ruined 
place, not weather-proof, unwhole- 
some and damp," the sea in front, 
and the dreary marshland toward 
Sandwich stretching away behind it. 
" When no other recreations were left 
him he diverted himself with sorting 
and shadowing cockle-shells, which 
his wife and daughter gathered for 
him, with as much delight as he used 
to take in the richest agates and 
onyxes he could compass, with the 
most artificial engravings." — Me- 
moirs by his Wife. We may recall 
his grave figure, such as it appears 
in the well-known portrait, with 
long unpuritanical hair falling over 
his shoulders, slowly pacing the 
beach, where at last he obtained 
leave to walk, and intermingling 
his discourse " of the public con- 
cernments" with sundry prophe- 
cies of the downfall of tne Stuarts, 
and confusion of the " serpentine 
seed " of the Cavaliers. " The place 
had kiUed hun," certified the doc- 
tors. The conveyance in which the 
colonel was brought to Sandown, his 
chair, and a so-called portrait, were 
shown in the castle. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was not admitted permanently to the 
castle, but had to remam in **that 
cut-throat town of Deal," at an 
excessive charge, walking back 
there at night "with horrible toil 
and inconvenience." The sea is 
gaining on the land at this part of 
the coast, and the castle, which had 
long been endangered, was pulled 
down in 1864. An Act has been 
passed for forming a dock on its site, 
with a ship canal to Sandwich. 

With the black shadow cast on 
Deal by Mrs. Hutchinson must 
be contrasted the reputation con- 
ferred on the place by Mrs. Eliza- 
betti Carter, the translatress of 
Epictetus, whose really profound 
Greek learning excited the admira- 
" of Dr. Johnson, — none the less 



because ** she could make a pudding 
as well as translate Epictetus, and 
work a handkerchief as well as com- 
pose a poem." She was bom (^1717) 
and lived here, passing throughout 
all the neighbouring villages for a 
"cunning gentlewoman," who rivalled 
Francis Moore in her powers of fore- 
telling fature events. In her house 
(now pulled down) was a portrait of 
the learned lady ** in the costume ajp- 
propriated to Minerva." (Memoirs 
by Rev. T. Pennington.) 

Between the town of Deal and the 
castle was formerly the naval yard, 
of no great importance. The pilot 
tower remains, but the rest of the 
site has been sold to a land com- 
pany, and a suburb, called •♦ Victoria 
Town," erected. 

Beyond tiie castle commences the 
village of Walmer, which, like Deal, 
has its upper and lower towns. 
Lower Walmer lies along the beach ; 
and at the S. end has some very 
pleasant houses. As a quiet bathing 
place, it is much preferable to the 
larger towns on the coast (there 
is no good hotel, however, nearer 
than Deal). The naval hospital, 
on the rt. aiter passing Deal Cfistle, 
has accommodation for 250 patients, 
but is now occupied as supple- 
mentary to the BarrackSt beyond, 
which were built in 1795, when 
the coast seemed to demand some 
more effective protection than Henry 
VIII. 's "worm-eaten" castles. Wal- 
mer C(Me,to whichthe visitor s atten- 
tion is first turned, the official resi- 
dence of the Great Duke as Lord 
Warden, and the spot where (Sept. 
14, 1852) " tanti viri mortalitas magis 
quam vita finita est," lies about 1 m. 
beyond the barracks. The interior 
is only shown when the castle is im- 
occupied. Earl Granville, as the 
present Lord Warden, is the occupier 
of the castle. 

Walmer, like Deal and Sandown, 
is one of Henry VIII.'s block- 
houses, but has been greatly altered, 
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within ancient intrenchments (Wal- 
mer, Ooldred, &c.\ and others have 
close adjoining uiem lofty earthen 
mounds (Wo^esborough, Coldred), 
possibly marking the sites of early 
nundred courts. 

Of the churches themselves, the 
most interesting in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal are Great Mongeham^ 
Northboume, and Shoulden. 



although the original plan is still 
traceable. It was early assigned to 
the Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports 
as an official residence ; and the Duke 
of Wellington, after succeeding Lord 
Liverpool as warden in 1827, re- 
gularly spent the autumn months 
here. The window of the end turret, 
farthest from Deal, is that of the 
room in which he died. The sea 
views from the windows of the prin- 
cipal apartments, and from the plat- 
form in front (on which are some 
small cannon), are very fine. On the 
rampart in front the Duke took 
his walk eyery morning at 6. The 
moat has been converted into a 
kitchen garden ; and at the back 
stretches up a long plantation of 
beeches and sycamores, made by 
Hr. Pitt, and showing evident signs 
of battles with the sea winds. They 
protect, however, some very fine 
evergreens, including a laurustinus 
of remarkable size, and laurels worthy 
of the garden of a hero. 

Witmn the castle (the interior of 
which has been altered since the 
Duke's death) a small room is shown 
in which William PitU then Lord 
Warden, is said to have held frequent 
conferences with Lord Nelson, whilst 
the fleet lay in the Downs, watching 
the Boulogne flotilla in 1801. 

The Ch. of Walmer stands some 
distance inland. It has an E. E. 
chancel, with Norm, chancel arch 
and door, but the rest of the 
building is modem. There is also 
a modem ch. (St. Saviour) on 
the beach. 

[The country landward of Deal 
is comparatively bare and unpic- 
turesque; yet it is interesting as 
having been (together with Thanet) 
the firat portion of Britain colonisea 
by the mvading Saxons, of whose 
early settlement it still contains 
nmnerous traces. Beside burial- 
gronnds of the heathen period (as 
Ash, Osengal, &c.), some of tiie 
churches are remarkably placed 



Cheat Mongeham, 2 m. S.W. from 
Deal, is Tr.-Norm. and E. E., with a 
good Perp. tower, conmianding a wide 
view over tiie country. This ch. has 
been restored by Butterfield. The 
piscina and sedilia are worth notice. 
Great Mongeham (Monk-ham) be- 
longed to St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury. Some remains of brick and 
fiint walls near the W. door of the 
ch. indicate the site of an ancient 
mansion belonging to the family of 
Grayford, whose monuments still re- 
main in the ch. 

1 m. N.E. from great Mongeham is 
NorOiboume, which the arclMBologist 
will find well worth a visit. The 
" bourn " from which it derives its 
name Mia into the Stour near Sand- 
wich. The manor was granted by 
Eadbald (618) to St. Augustine's, by 
which monastery the ch. was of 
course erected. This (dedicated to 
St. Augustine) is cruciform, the 
nave and tower Tr.-Norm., chan- 
cel and transepts E. E. At the 
E. end of the chancel are 3 lights, 
one above another, the upper- 
most in the roof, and circular. 
Within, the lowest light is placed 
within a recessed arch, having pilas- 
ters at the angles. Above this arch 
is the second light. The piscina is 
triangular-headed. The tower arches 
are circular — except that opening to 
the nave, which is pointed, wim a 
zigzag moulding — and have a broad 
reversed trefoil on the capitals of the 
lower pilasters. The windows are 
trefoil-headed within, and broadly 
splayed; flush without. The door of 
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leaving the Hean on rt., proceeds 
through the low gromid near the 
sea, commanding a good yiew of the 
Swale and the E. end of Sheppey. 
Goodnedony a small, uninteresting 
ch., is passed on ri, dnd soon after 
Qraveney on 1., where is an £. E. 
Ch, of some interest. The propor- 
tions are unusually good. In the 
8. aisle is the sdtar^tomb (Dec.) 
*'Boberti Dodde B. de Faversham 
filii;*' and in the N. aisle is the 
lurge and very fine &ram of Sir John 
Martin, Chief Baion (d. 1436), and 
wife. He wears his official robes, 
with a coif. In his hands is a heart, 
inscribed " IHU., mct." The lady 
wears the homed head-dress. The 
outlines of the steep hills of the 
Blean, which here stretch upward 
from the salt marshes, are striking ; 
one eminence, called Petticoat HiU 
(1* of the line), is probably artificial. 
The sea is here gaining on the land, 
and the ch. of Sea Salter (itself the 
substitute for a former one, of which 
some traces remain ^ m. W.) has 
been abandoned in fia.vour of a new 
one in the street of the town of 
Whitstable, the adjoining parisji. 



the S. porch, with tympanum and 
zigzag moulding, has the mason's 
mark on one of the stones. 

In the S. transept (wMch is later, 
and has a curious S. window) is the 
tomb of Sir Edwin Sandys, second 
son of the Abp. of York, and his wife 
(1629). Both are recumbent effigies 
in white marble, and very good. 

Northhoume Court lies below the 
ch. It was at one time among the 
greatest ornaments of this pert of 
Kent, and its gardens, carefully 
tended by the monks, *^rose into 
divers terraces, which had been laid 
.up with great art and expense for 
the cultivation of fruits and vege- 
tables." The site is said to have 
been that of a palace of King 
Eadbald ; and in Leland's time, ** yn 
broking a side of walle yn the halle, 
were found ii children's bones." 
The Court was for some time in the 
hands of the Sandys family. It is 
now a large farm : the bams and out- 
buildings will repay examination. 

ShotOden, Ih m. W. of Deal, has a 
small plain ch.; but the tower is 
E. E. and deserving of notice. 



ROUTE 5. 

LONDON TO RAMSGATE, BY WHIT- 
STABLE AND HERNE BAY. 

iLondofij Chatkam, and Dover Bail- 
way,) 79 m. 

For the line to Faversham Jtmct, 
see Bte. 3. The Kent Coast line, 



68i m. Whitstablb (Stat.). 

Whitstable, formerly a mere strag- 
gling village, is now, under tho 
mfluenoe of the railway, a rising 
town (Pop. 5481), with many new 
houses. The ch., Perp., with em- 
battled tower, which stands i m. 
inland, has been partially restored. 
Off Whitstable the tide leaves dry 
for f m. an ancient causeway, called 
the " Street," popularly supposed to 
represent part of a former town 
submerged by the sea, 'and whence 
Boman bricks are often brought up 
by the net. 

Some of the largest English 
oyster-beds lie off this coast, and the 
scene, when the white-sailed fleet of ■ 
dredging-boatefis fluttering and tack- 
ing across them, is full of animation. 
The ** Mid-Channel " oysters, from a ■ 
great natural bed which stretches for 
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40 m. between the ports of Shore- 
ham and Hayre— disoovered only a 
few years sinoe— have somewhat 
disturbed the old trade; but the 
" real natives are greater aristocrats 
among their fellows than ever," so 
much higher is tiieir goClt and deU- 
cacy. These are regularly "culti- 
vated " by different companies. At 
Whitstable, Sheemess, and other 
points along the mouth of tlie 
Thames, the flow of foesh water 
from the Thames and Medway is 
said to benefit the young beds 
greatly. The " spat " or young brood 
is frequently brought from a great 
distance, and " laid " in the bed, where 
they remain for 3 years before tiiey 
are brought to market. There are 
at least 9 oyster companies, beside 
many individuals who possess and 
work their own '* sea farms," some- 
times miles in extent Of these was 
the late Mr. Alston, *< without doubt 
the largest oyster-fisher in the world, 
who in a single year has sent to 
London more than. 50,000 bushels 
from his fishery at Cheyney Rock, 
near Sheemess."— Qttare. .Bw., vol. 
xcv. 

The Dutch were formerly among 
the largest purchasers from these 
fisheries, so that the admirer of the 
oysters and cut lemons in some 
Gerard Douw or Ostade may please 
himself with the notion that he has 
hef(ae him the portraits of andent 
Thames natives, themselves the de- 
scendants of those venerable British 
oysters which in the days of Juvenal 
found their way to Nero's Golden 
House and Domitian's Alban Villa. 

Keeping near the coast, the line 
reaches 

621 m.HEBNE Bat (Stat.), ijnn: 
The Dolphin.) It was in 1880 that 
Heme Bay, as a watering-place, was 
invented. The gentlemen who planned 
it intended it to be the wonder of the 
jangdom. Speculations were entered 
into ; buildings, squares, and terraces 
wete laid out; and the result vras 



collapse, litigation, and ruin. The 
visible tokens of this state of things 
remain to this hour. On the very 
threshold of the town there stands, in 
the centre of a field, a large board, 
inscribed ^Brunswick Square.*' This 
announcement of a project and a 
failure must have been there some 
years, for the post which sustains it 
IcAns far out of the perpendicular, 
and is hardly strong enough to witli- 
stand the gentle pressure of the cows 
who rub their hides against it. Close 
by, there is the site of a church ; but 
the walls, which were built to the 
height of a few feet, were left un- 
finished. Other ** squares'* also exist 
—on notice boards. There is a mag- 
nificent hotel, built at an expense of 
11,000Z., but it is a deserted mansion, 
and all its windows proclaim **To 
Let" in big letters. The original 
pier, which used to be rather famous 
on account of its length — five-eighths 
of a mile — decayed as if in sympathy 
with the fate of the bricks and mor- 
tar ashore. The coast is ravaged by 
the teredo, to whom timber is an 
irresistible temptation. . The pier was, 
at an enormous cost, built entirely of 
wood, and in course of time the 
fourteen-inoh piles were reduced to 
a very shaky six or seven inches, or 
eaten to a shell by the worm. The 
teredo^ in fact, never left the pier 
until it was absolutely destroyed, in 
spite of all kinds of patching and 
shielding. In 1873, a new company 
built a new pier, 138 yards long, 
which, being iron, will defy the 
teredo. The chief relic of better days 
is a rather handsome dock-tower, the 
gift of Mrs. Ann Thwaites, the widow 
of a London grocer. The sea-view, 
however, is very good, and the country 
landward well wooded. 

The village of Heme is 1} m. S. 
The number of herons once to be 
found on the coast are said (but 
questionably) to have given its 
name to this parish, and to that of 
Hemhill, near Faversham. The 
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large Ch, (E.E.,Deo. and Perp., Well 
restored) contains some fine Brasses: 
John Darley, vicar, "Qui pater 
monun fdit, et flos philosophorum," 
says the inscription, the date of 
which is lost— Peter Halle and 
wife, "a fine specimen of complete 

C" 'q armour" (Boutell), 1420 — 
y Fineaux, 1539 — Christiana 
Phelip, 1470, wife of the lord mayor 
who led the London citizens to Bar- 
net and was knighted on the field : 
the hands are spread open, forming; a 
cross, and the unusual inscription 
runs, **Qui migravit ah hac yalle 
miserie." Inthisch.the"TeDeum" 
is said to have been sung for the 
first time in English, whilst Nicholas 
Bidley was its vicar. "Farewell, 
Heme,'* are the words in his " last 
farewell" — "thou worshipful and 
wealthy parish, the first cure where- 
unto I was called to minister God s 
word. Thou hast heard of my mouth 
oft time the word of God preached, 
not after the popish trade, but after 
God's gospel. On that the fruit had 
answered to the seed ! But I bless 
God for all that godly virtue and zeal 
of Gtod*s word which the Lord by 
preaching of his word did kindle 
manifestly both in the heart and the 
life of that godly woman there, my 
Lady Fiennes." The brass of Lady 
Fineaux, near the altar (already 
noticed), probably commemorates 
the same person. 

[The most interesting place to be 
visited from Heme Bay is Eeadver, 
which is more easily reached from 
this than from any other point. The 
distance is about 3 m. The fullest 
account of the old fortress, and of the 
remains discovered there, will be 
found in Mr. C. R. Smith's Antiqui- 
ties of Richboraugh, Beculver, and 
Lymne. Reculver, the ancient ** Ee- 
gulbium," was the sister fortress of 
Richborough (Rutupiffl), and pro- 
tected the " Yenlade " or north mouth 
of the Wantsome, dividing Thanet 
from the main land, just as Rutupi® 



did the south. (SeeRichborough,'Rte» 
4.) Both fortresses rose into impor- 
tajice, and were probably increased 
in strength, during the latter period 
of Roman domination, when the 
" Saxon shore," as this part of Kent 
was called, was constantly liable 
to the descents of northern rovers. 
There was no Roman road from 
Regulbium; and as it lay out of 
the direct line, it is only mentioned 
in the Notitia and the Antonine 
Itinerary, from the first of -which 
we learn that it was then (a.d. 400- 
450) garrisoned by the first cohort of 
the Vetasii— Belgians frbm Brabant 
— under the command of a tribune. 

Reculver wants the impressive 
dignity of Riohborough, so much of 
the walls having been either de- 
stroyed or concealed by the soil. 
The S. and E. walls are yet stand- 
ing, but much shattered, and covered 
with ivy, elder-bushes, briony, and 
wild fig-trees which sometimes 
ripen their fruit. The N. vra.ll has 
been entirely destroyed by the sea, 
and much of the W. has been 
levelled. When entire, the Gastrum 
occupied about 8 acres. There are no 
traces of towers. The entrance was 
in the centre of the W. wall. The 
walls, when perfect, with their facings, 
were about 12 ft. thick. They are 
built of flints and pebbles, intermixed 
with layers of septaria— stones found 
in the London clay, like flints in 
chalk, and probably brought fifom the 
Isle of Sheppey. There are no tiles, 
such as occur largely at Richborough, 
the absence of which is very rare in 
the S. of England, although usual 
in the N. 

In Leland*s time the sea was 
i m. distant from the Gastrum. In 
1780 it had advanced close under 
it, and the N. wall was overthrown 
by a faU of the cliff. It is stai 
gaining on the land, but the force of 
the waves has been checked by an 
artificial causeway of stones and 
large wooden piles driven into the 
sands. The average waste of the 
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cliff between the N. Foreland and 
Recolver, about 11 m., is 2 ft. per 
annum. (^Sir C, LyeU.) 

The Saxon memories of Begnl- 
bium, then called Baculf Ceastre, 
Beculver, are at least as Interesting 
as the Roman. Ethelbeit, after his 
baptism, retired here, baring built a 
palace out of the remains of the 
fortress. His fonner palace in Can- 
terbuiy, with a ch. or basilica ad- 
joining, he ^ve up to Augustine as 
the foundation of the new cathedral. 
** This wild spot is the scene 
which most closely connects itself 
with the remembrance of that good 
Saxon king," who was traditionally 
said to have been buried here. The 
"strong masonry of the Boman 
walls, which he must have seen 
and handled," at all eyents re- 
mains ; and on a board affixed to the 
wall of the ch. was to be read, until 
very lately, the inscription, **Here lies 
Ethelbert, Kentish Eling whilome." 
(He was in &ct buried in St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury.) In 669 King 
Egbert ^ve Beculver to ** Bassa, a 
mass pnest, to build a minster ;" and 
in 949 Eadred gave the monastery 
80 built, "cum totfi. villft," to Ch. 
Ch., Canterbury. The original char- 
ter, in the handwriting of Dunstan, 
" pr^priis digitorum articulis," is still 
preserved and may be seen in the 
cathedral library. The manor still 
belongs to the archbishops. Abp. 
Berchtuald (d. 731), the successor of 
Theodore of Tarsus, "the philoso- 
pher," and the first native Saxon 
who ruled the see under his own 
name, was Abbot of Beculver. Deus- 
dedit (d. 664) was the only Saxon 

archbishop before him. 

The Church of Beculver, which 
stood within the Castrum, " a monu- 
ment of the downfall of paganism 
and the triumph of Christianity," 
was barbarously pulled down in 1809. 
The vicarage-house, adjoining, was 
converted into a public-house. The 
church contained some portions of a 



Boman building, forming thecolumns 
and arches into the choir (for draw-* 
ings see C. B. Smith's Antiquities of 
Beculver, p. 197). (Two of these 
columns were in 1860 found at Can- 
terbury, where they were taken on the 
destruction of the ch., and have been 
set up in the cathedral precincts. 
See Bte. 3.) The W. towers, called 
" The Sisters," visible from a great 
distance, and a landmark at sea, are 
successors and substitutes erected 
by the Trinity Board in the place of 
those which, as an unsupported tradi- 
tion asserts, were built by an Abbess 
of the "poor nuns of Davington," 
near Faversham ; who, as wiSi her 
sister she was proceeding in fulfil- 
ment of a vow from Faversham to 
the chapel of the Virgin at Broad- 
stairs, was wrecked at Beculver, 
where her sister died. The Abbess 
is said to have built the ch. towers 
in memory of the event, and as a 
warning guide to future sailors along 
the coast. The ancient remains dis- 
covered at Beculver have been much 
scattered, and the principal notice of 
them will be found in the Antiqui- 
totes ButupifUB of Battely; (1711), 
who, when rector of Adisham, made 
extensive researches at Beculver. 
A bronze strigil, used in the bath, 
is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; it and numerous 
other objects are figured in Mr. 
Smith's Antiquiiiee, There is a 
little inn near the Castrum, "The 
King Ethelbert," at which the visitor 
will find rude accommodation. 

Some distance from the coast 
between Whitstable and Beculver, is 
the Pan Sand or Pudding-pan Bock, 
from which oyster-fishers constantly 
dredge up great quantities of Samian 
pottery. " It has been supposed by 
some, that a vessel laden with Samian 
ware may have foundered here. 
Others suggest that a pottery has 
been submer^^. As iiie sea has 
made extensive inroads upon this 
coast, it is more than probable that 
the locality which furnishes the ware 
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was formerly diy ground." — 0. -B, 
SnUQi. Neither of these theories 
seems satisfactory, and Mr. Smith 
has proved that all the shining red 
Boman pottery was imported from 
G^ul.] 

[There is a good road from Heme 
Bay to Ganterhury (12 m.), hilly 
and varied, but not, as French guide- 
books would say, very ''fertile en 
emotions." About half-way 1., in the 
parish of Hoath, are somo scanty re- 
mains of the Arohiepiscopal Palace 
of Fordj the most ancient (except 
Canterbury) belonging to the see, 
to which it was given by Ethel- 
beri The house, which was of brick 
and extensive, was rebuilt by Abp. 
Morton. Granmer reviewed the 
" Articles of Religion " here, and had 
many " friendly conferences " at Ford 
with Ridley, then vicar of Heme, 
the adjoining paiish. Here too he 
was apprehended and committed 
to the Tower after the accession of 
Mary. Parker wished to pull it 
down and enlarge Bekesboume, but 
the Queen would not consent Whit- 
gift used to hunt in the park ; an un- 
archiepiscopal recreation, punished 
in the person of his successor, Abbots 
who, after accidentally killing a 
keeper with an arrow in Bramshill 
Park, Hants, spent the period- of his 
disgrace here. The Parliament de- 
molished Ford and sold the ma- 
terials. The estate was restored by 
Charles II., but tlie archbishops were 
freed by Act of Parliament from 
keeping the house in repair, together 
with the palaces at Canterbury and 
Bekesboume.] 

The remaining stations are, J5tr<^- 
higUm (70^ m.), Margate (73f ), East 
Margate (74J), Broadstairs (77), and 
Bamsgate (79). for all of which see 
Rte. 7. The approach to Ramsgate 
is by a tunnel under the East CJliff, 
and the station is on the sands close 
to the pier. 



ROUTE 6. 

LONDON TO MAIDSTONE, BT LEWIS- 
HAM, BLACKHEATH [ELTHAMl 
CHARLTON, WOOLWICH, GRAVES. 
END, STROOO, AND AYLESFORD. 

(South-Eastem Batttoay.—Old North 
Kent Line,) 44 m. 

The North Kent Rly. belongs to 
the South-Eastem Company, and the 
London trains start from and arrive 
at Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and 
London Bridge stations. Passing on 
arches through Bermondsey, with its 
tanneries (see Handbook for Surrey), 
it next traverses the market-gardens 
of Deptfoid, and reaches at 

5 m. (from Charing Cross) New 
Cross (Stat.). A widening of the 
line begins here, which soon after 
gives off on rt. the Sevenoaks, Tun- 
bridge and Direct Dover line, and 
the Mid Kent line to Beckenham and 
Addisoombe. The Dartford Loop 
line, 11 m. in length (an ofishoot 
of the Sevenoaks line), passes S. of 
Eltham to Bexley town, saves 3 m. in 
distance, and is used for the through 
traffic, which thusavoids the stoppages 
at Woolwich, Abbey Wood, &c. By 
a new link line opened 1876, con- 
necting Deptford on the Greenwich 
line with Charlton on the N. Kent 
line, much of the through N. Kent 
traffic has been divertCKl from the 
route now about to be described. 

5i m. St. John's (Stat.) 

6 m. Lewisham JrKcnoK. 

The long straggling town of 
Lewisham (Pop. 17,460) stretches for 
a considerable distance along the 
high road to Sevenoaks, but contains 
nothing of interest. Together with 
Deptford and Grreenwich the manor 
was granted by Eltruda (drc. 900) 
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to the Abbey of St. Peter at Ghent 
which had a cell here. 

The oh. was rebuilt 1774, with 
aCorinthiaa portico and other ele* 
ganccs. In it is a monument by 
Flaxman (representing a mourning 
mother comforted by an an^el) 
for Mary, daughter of WiUiam 
Lnshington, Esq., d. 1797. The 
inscription is by Hayley. Dr. Stan- 
hope, author of Commentaries on 
the Epistles and Gk^spels, and 
who, according to the inscription on 
his monument ''happily united the 
good Christian, the solid divine, and 
the fine gentleman," was long vicar 
here and is buried in the ch. Brian 
Duppa, Bp. successively of Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury, and, after the Restora- 
tion, of Winchester, was bom here 
1588. 

7 m. Blaceheath (Stat.). 

The heath lies N. of the station. 
The high ground of Blackheath, its 
dry soS and clear air, still make it 
a favourite retreat from London; 
although the modem buildings are 
by no means equal to the aristo- 
cratic villas for which it was once 
famous. Montagtte House (nowpvUed 
down) was the residence of Queen 
Caroline, and the scene of the 
Delicate Investigation. Brunswick 
House, the " Babiole" referred to by 
Lord Chesterfield in his letters to 
his son, was frequently inhabited by 
him. It was afterwards assigned to 
the Duchess of Brunswick. The 
gallery in this house was built by 
Lord Chesterfield. Lord LytOeUm^s 
Villa, the residence of Major-General 
Wolfe, and occasionally of his son, 
the conqueror of Quebec, whose re- 
mains were brought hither from 
Canada, and interred at Greenwich. 
These villas were all on the W. side 
of the heath, adjoining Greenwich 
Park. 

Morden College, on the S. side of 
tiie heat^ was founded for decayed 



merchants about 1695, by Sir John 
Morden, whose statue, with that of 
his wife, appears over the entrance. 
Their portraits are in the hall ; and 
they are buried in the chapel. The 
building, which is of brick, and 
forms a quadrangle, is surrounded 
by grounds of some extent. E. of 
the house is a picturesque lime- 
tree avenue. 12 "decayed Turkey 
merchants" were placed here by the 
founder ; but the number has been 
greatly increased by the aid of later 
benefactors; and the college now 
contains more than 40 pensioners ; a 
preference being given to those who 
have traded with the Levant. 

The Watling Street crossed Black- 
heath ncGirly in the direction of the 
present London road, and many 
barrows, apparently of the Brito- 
Boman period, have been opened 
at different times along its course. 
Near one of these, which stiU exists 
toward the centre of the heath, 
Wat Tyler encamped in 1381 at the 
head of 100,000 followers; and on 
the barrow itself Jack Cade's banner 
is said to have been raised in 1450, 
when the unhappy clerk of Chatham, 
"taken setting of boys' copies," was 
condemned to be hung in conse- 
quence, " with his pen and inkhom 
about his neck." (Henry VI., Part II., 
act iv.) In 1497 Lord Audley and the 
troops he had brought with him from 
Cornwall pitched their tents here, 
and were here defeated by Henry 
VII. The site of Michael Joseph's 
tent (one of their leaders) was shown 
when Lambarde wrote. It was com- 
monly called the "Smith's Forge," 
Joseph having been a blacksmith by 
trade. The situation of Blackheath, 
however, as the nearest open space 
to London on the great road from tbe 
Continent, has caused it to be distin- 
guished in more peaceful annals, as 
well as in those of rebellion. Illus- 
trious visitors, who preferred the 
Watling Street to the river as their 
highway to London, were met here 
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and conducted in state to the city. 
Heniy IV., in 1400, met here Manuel 
Emperor of Constantinople, ¥rho 
came to beg for aid against the Sul- 
tan Bajazet ; and sixteen years later 
the Emperor Sigismund was received 
here, and conducted in state to Lam- 
beth. The mayor and 400 citizens, all 
in scarlet, witiii red and white hoods, 
here welcomed Henry Y. on his 
return from Agincourt. Cardinal 
Campeius was met here by the Duke 
of Norfolk in 1519, when he arrived 
in England as papal legate ; and here 
Henry YIII. encountered Anne of 
Cleves (having already inspected 
her privately at Rochester, to his 
Majesty's extreme dissatisfaction), 
and conducted her to the palace at 
Greenwich. One famous scene on 
the heath has been painted by a 
master-hand, and will at once be re- 
membered. It was here that Charles 
II. on his way from Dover met and 
passed through the ranks of the army 
of the Restoration; and here Sir 
Henry Lee of Woodstock, with Bevis 
at his side, welcomed the King " to 
his own again," and then clos^ his 
eyes to open them no more. Few 
localities can boast, like Blackheatb, 
of having been inunortalised both by 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. 

These historical recollections 
make up the only interest of Black- 
heath, which has otherwise nothing 
to attract the visitor. The views 
from the higher parts of the heath 
are altogether eclipsed by those 
from Greenwich Park, which adjoins 
it N., beyond the London road. In 
the side of the hill here, at " The 
Point," above the park, and near 
Trini^ Church, is a cavern about 150 
ft. in length. It consists of 4 irre- 
gular chambers, cut in a stratum of 
chalk and flint, and connected by 
narrow galleries. In the farthest 
chamber is a well of pure water. 
The age of this cavern is altogether 
unknown ; but it is probably of the 
same character as those at Dartford. 
f^eepost.; and ante, Rte. 1 (E. Til- 



bury). A well is found in many of 
the Picardy caverns there noticed, i 

Blackheath is famous for its 
Boarding Schools, and has also in 
its neighbourhood a grammar-scho(di 
established by Abraham Colfe, vicar | 
of Lewifiham, in 1652~the master 
of which is liable to be displaced, 
not merely "if he give scandal or 
bad example to &e scholars ori 
others," but "if he follow vain 
gaudy fashions of apparel .... or if 
he wear long, curleid, or ruffian-like 
hair." Attached to this school is a 
library given by its founder, but now 
a little neglected. 

About 1 m. S. of Blackheath is the 
picturesque village of Zee (a stat. on 
the Dartford Loop line), the neigh- 
bourhood of wMch aboimds with 
modem villas and cottages of gen- 
tility " with double coach-houses." 
The ivy-clad tower onlyl remains of 
the old Church ; in the ch.-yd. is the 
tomb of Edmund Halley, the second 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, d. 
1741. William Parsons the come- 
dian is buried here. A new ch. has 
been built at no great distance. 
There is much pleasing country in 
the neighbourhood of Lee. 

[The ancient palace of Eltham, 3 
m. S.E., may be visited from Black* 
heath, or from the Eltham stat. on 
the Dartford Loop lina 

Eltham {ealdrham, the old home 
or dwelling) is chiefly interesting as 
having been a royal residence of the 
kings of England from the days of 
Henry III. (1271) to those of Heniy 
VIII., who, in 1527, or shortly after, 
abandoned it for his new palace at 
Greenwich. The principal remain- 
ing portions of the palace are,— the 
hanqueting-haUt a noble apartment, 
with its magnificent roof of oak, por- 
tions of its music gallery, its two 
imequalled bays, and its series of 
double windows on either side, still 
in good preservation; the hdUry 
(now the residence of R. Bloxam, 
Esq.), with its beautiful corbelled 
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attics and ancient barge -board 
gables; the ivy-covered bridge, with 
its three ribbed arches, spanning 
the moat on the N. side ; i^e cnri- 
ons drains, formerly used as sally- 
ports in cases of emergency; and 
the battlemented waU, flanked with 
loopholed tnrrets. Asa specimen of 
domestic architectore of me time of 
Edward IV. (whose devices, the fid- 
con and fetterlock and the rose en 
soleil, may still be discovered among 
the carvings of the doorway and 
oriel windows), the banqueting- 
hallis of great interest. It was 
rescned from speedy decay by repairs 
undertaken by order of Government 
in 1828, when 700Z. were expended 
on it, though it is still degraded into 
a barn, as it has been for more than 
a century. Tet it was on this site 
that our Edwards and Henries were 
wont to keep their Christmas with 
splendour and feasting, and that par- 
liaments and great councils of the 
realm were frequently held. Edward 
III. sumptuously entertained here 
(1364) his former prisoner, John 
King of France, and spent here much 
of ]us time during the two years be- 
fore his death (which occurred at 
Bichmond, 1377). Bichard II. here 
received Leo King of Armenia, when 
driven out of his dominions by 
the Turks; and iVoissart, the his- 
torian, was present in the court 
at Eltham during the same reign. 
Queen Elizabeth, when a baby, 
was frequentiy brought over here 
for change of air from her birth- 
place at Greenwich, which, how- 
ever, like her royal father, she pre- 
ferred as a residence. During the 
civil war the palace of Eltham was 
occupied by the Earl of Essex, who 
died here 1646 ; and it was bestowed 
by Charles II., after the restoration, 
on Sir John Shaw, for services ren- 
dered at Brussels and Antwerp. It 
continues in his family, although a 
portion of land originally in the royid 
park is still vested in the crown. 

When George IV. was repairing 
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Windsor Castie, he proposed to Sir 
J. WyattviUe to remove the roof from 
the hall at Eltham to St. George's 
Hall at Windsor, which would have 
been carried into effect, if the tim- 
bers had proved in sufficiently sound 
condition. 

The hall goes by the name of 
" King John's Bam,'* perhaps from 
some confrision with a son of Edward 
II., called " John of Eltham," who 
was born here, and died young. . One 
of the tities of Frederick Prince of 
Wales was Earl of Eltham, but it is 
now merged in the Crown. 

Subterranean passages have been 
traced for some 100 yards in a south- 
easterly direction. The moat, which 
still surrounds the entire bnilding, 
has been partially drained and turfed. 
Many foundations of walls remain 
within its area. An archway in the 
palace " pleasaunce," now occupied 
by a marKet-gardener, is worthy of 
notice, as being the entrance to the 
old tilt-yard or tilting-court. 

The Uhurch of Eltiiam is an ugly 
building, the greater part of which 
is modem, the spire and N. aisle 
being the only ancient parts re- 
maining. In tne churchye^ is the 
tomb, mGirked by an urn, of George 
Home, Bp. of Norwich (d. 1792), 
the commentator on the Psalms; 
and that of Doggett, the comedian 
(d, 1721), joint manager of Drary 
Lane with Wilks and Cibber, who 
beq[ueathed the coat and badge for 
which the " jolly young watermen " 
of the Thames still contend an- 
nually. "Congreve," says Gibber, 
" was a great admirer of Doggett, 
and found his account in the cha- 
racters he expresdy wrote for him. 
In those of Fondlewife in the Old ' 
Bachdor, and Ben in Love for 
Lovey no author and actor could 
be more obliged to their mutual 
masterly performances." Sir Wil- 
liam James, the conqueror of Sevem- 
droog, whose " castle " stands con- 
spicuously on Shooters' Hill, above 
Eltham, was also buried here. 
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Vandyke, during his life in Eng- 
land, had a summer residence at 
Eltham. The Philipotts, authors of 
the Survey of Kentt were natives of 
this place. John lilbume, &mou8 
for his I eccentric movements dur- 
ing the "general eclipse" of the 
civil wars, at last turned Quaker and 
settled here, where he died in 1657. 
Dr. Sherard, the botanist, lived here 
during the early part of the last cen- 
tury ; and Dillenius, whom Sherard 
had brought to England, and whom 
he afterwards appointed the first 
Professor of Botany in the chair 
founded by him at Oxford, spent 
much of his time here, and published 
a catalogue of Sherard's plants with 
the title Horttu EUhamenBts. The 
house in which Sherard lived still 
exists.] 

On the old line (now partially 
disused for through traffic) a long 
Tunnd prediedes 

9 m. Ghablton (Stat.). 

Charlton (Pop. 7699) lies among 
the low hills between Woolwich and 
Blackheath, and is famous for its fair 
only abolished as recently as 1870, 
and known as " Horn Fair," ** by 
reason," says Philipott, ** of all sorts 
of winding horns, and cups and 
other vessels of horn, there brought 
to be sold." For the story con- 
nected with it see Bte. 1 (Cuckold's 
Point). The .Ch„ rebuilt 1640, ex- 
ternally a very plain structure, is 
rich in monuments and heraldic 
decorations. In the N. chancel is 
the monument of Sir Adam Newton 
and his wife, by Nich. Stone, the 
sculptor. It is very plain, but cost 
1802. The Bt. Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval and Mr. Edward Drummond 
(Sir Bobert Peel's secretary), who 
were both assassinated, are buried 
here, as well as many distinguished 
officers belonging to the neighbouring 
garrison of Woolwich. 

CharlUm House (Sir J. M. Wilson, 
Bart.), an excellent specimen of the 
James I. manor-house, was buUt by 



Sir A. Newton, circ. 1612, but waa 
considerably altered in 1695 by Sir 
William Ducie. The hall is a very 
fine apartment, 2 stcieys high, and 
furnished with a mins&els' gallery. 
In the N. gallery is a good portrait 
of Henry Prince of Wales, to whom 
Sir Adam was tutor, and after whose 
death he spent the greater part of 
his life in retirement here, where 
he translated and published in 1620 
Father Sarpi's History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. One of the lower 
rooms contains a black marble 
chimney-piece, in the polished face 
of which tradition asserts that Lord 
Downe saw the refiection of a rob- 
beiy on Blackheath, and immedi- 
ately sent out his servants, by whom 
the thieves were secured. Lord 
Downe died here in 1679. In the 
grounds of Charlton House are some 
of the oldest cypresses in England. 

A house in this parish, called 
the Cherry Orchard, is said to have 
been built by Inigo Jones for his 
own residence. 

The walk from Charlton to Wool- 
wich, through the ** Hanging Wood" 
N. of Charlton House, is a pleasant 
one. The sandpits here are well 
worth visiting by the geologist ; they 
display an interesting succession of 
strata— chalk, greensand, clay, and 
alluvium, and fossils may be obtained 
from the workmen at a very moderate 
cost. 

10 m. WooLWicjH Dockyard TStat.). 

lOf m. Woolwich Absenal (Stat.) 

The town of Woolwich (Pop. about 
40,000 exclusive of the garrison. 
Inns: Long's Hotel, Mitre, Crown 
and Anchor), on the N.W. of 
which is the Boyal Dockyard, and 
on the N.E. the Arsenal, occupies 
a space neeo'ly 2 m. in length on 
the S. bank of the Thames : and 
it extends 1 m. upwards from the 
river as &r as the brow of the hill 
where are the Boyal Artillery bar- 
racks ; to the S. of which is a spacious 
level plateau, used for exercising 
I troops and called Woolwich Common. 
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At the top of the GommoD, and near 
its B.W. end, and on the W. side of 
Shooters' Hill, is the Merbert Hospi- 
tal, completed in 1865, and named 
after Lord Herbert of Lea. It has^ 
been constructed on the most ap- 
proved modem sanitary principles; 
the wards all run due N. and S^ 
with windows on each side, so as 
to get both morning and OYening 
Sim. There is accommodation for 
about 700 patients. 

The formation of the Dockyard 
(see Bte. 1) cannot be referred to an 
earlier period than the accession of 
Henry VIII. It long continued 
of veiy small extent ; and was only 
been increased to its present size 
during the present century. 

The Arsenal is close to the rly, 
Stat.; it is shown, by tickets, on 
Tues. and Thurs., 10 to 11 ^ A.M., 
and 2 to 4| p.m. Tickets must be 
obtained by making written or 
personal application to the War 
Office. Any officer of the garrison 
can introduce a visitor on presenting 
him personally to the Commandant. 
A visitor who wishes to see more 
than he can see during the forenoon 
hours may re-enter at 2 o'clock by 
mentioning a wish to that effect 
when he goes away at 1 o'clock. 

The Arsenal which is the only 
one in tiie empire (the smaller es- 
tablishments elsewhere are called 
Gunwhar/s, as at Devonport and 
Chatham), though established pre- 
viously, made its first great start in 
1716, up to which time the principal 
foundry for brass ordnance in the 
neighbourhood of London was at 
Moorfields. In that year, during 
the casting of a cannon, the mould 
bnrst, and many persons were killed 
or injured. The accident was 
caused by the dampness of the 
moulds in which some of the 
French guns taken by Marlborough 
were being recast. It led to a de- 
termination to remove the establish- 
ment to some preferable situation 
not far from London, and Woolwich 



was selected not only because an 
embryo arsenal already existed there 
but on account of the abundance of 
loam, suitable for moulds, in the 
neighbourhood (these loam-beds are 
lower members of the London-clay 
formation, just above the local chalk) ; 
a new foundry was at once erected, 
the building being designed by 
Yanbrugh. It still stands imme- 
diately near the great gate of the 
Arsenal, but hsui been disused. 
A young German named Schalch 
was appointed master founder, an 
office which he held for 60 years. 
He lies buried in Woolwich church- 
yard. The gun itself, the cause of 
all this change, is still preserved in 
the Boyal Military Bepository (No. 
31 of Class n. of Gen. Lefroy's Cata- 
logue). 

Additional reasons for selecting 
this site may have been, that it was 
close to the seat of government, not 
exposed to attack, and yet con- 
venient for shipping cannon and 
stores. The sloping ground on which 
the original gun-factory stands was 
once a Roman cemetery, and Roman 
urns have been found here. 

This establishment covers an area 
of more than 300 acres, and contains 
not only the large stores of all descrip- 
tions, the cannon, shot, and shells, 
&c., which are required for the 
supply of our armies, and the arma^ 
ment of our fortresses and ships, but 
also workshops for constructing guns 
and carriages, as well as for pre- 
paring ammunition for artillery and 
small arms. These are divided into 
4 departments : the Chm Factory, 
Carriage Department, Store Depart- 
ment, and Laboratory. 

Ever since the Crimean war, but 
more especially since the introduc- 
tion of rifled guns, large sums have 
been expended in the construction 
of new buildings and machinery, 
for the purpose of rendering every 
branch as rapidly effective as pos- 
sible. Each department is now 
under the control of a field-officer 
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of artillery, with the title of Super- 
intendent ; and there is a captain of 
artillery, with a staff of sergeants, 
attached to each department for the 
purpose of instructing officers and 
men in the manufacture and nature 
of material of war. The Arsenal is 
4 m. in drcuit ; it indudes 20 great 
chimney stalks, 12 furnaces, 20 
steam-hammers, and employs about 
10,000 workpeople, a number which 
has at times been augmented to 
14,000. 

In the Gun Factory all our various 
kinds of ordnance are made. The 
system of casting ordnance has been 
abandoned in this country, and' 
guns are now exdusiyely made of 
hammered iron and steel, built up 
of a number of separate parts. 

The operations of coiling the bars, 
welding a coil, shrinking one coil 
over another, boring, turning, and 
rifling, and forging a breech or trun- 
nion-piece, are of great interest. In 
Uie latter operations a steam-hammer 
may be seen uniting the huge piled- 
up slabs of iron while they are ren- 
dered pasty bv heat. The descending 
mass of the largest hammer weight 
40 tons and faUs through a space of 
15 feet, while pressure on the piston 
can be applied to aid the force of 
the blow, so as to render the blow 
equivalent to the fall of 40 tons from 
a height of 80 feet. 

The Carriage Department is de- 
voted to the construction of vehicles 
of every description used in the 
service of artillery or for transport 
of stores, ambulances, platforms, 
&c. Immense quantities of timber — 
not only the English oak, ash, and 
elm, but mahogany from Spain and 
South America, African oak, teak 
from Burmah, and fir from the Baltic 
and North Ajuerica, — may here be 
seen stacked to the extent of 50,000 
or 60,000 loads. The timber, when 
properly seasoned, is taken to the 
saw-mills, where it is cut either into 

nks by immense vertical saws, or 



cross-cut by a huge circular saw 66 
inches in diameter, which rises from 
a chamber below the log through 
an opening in the floor and revolves 
with fearful rapidity. The manu- 
facture of wheels is eutirely con- 
ducted under one roof, and is espe- 
cially interesting. The shaping, 
boring, and mortising of the nayes, 
the shaping the spokes in a copyiog 
machine, in whicn 'the cutters re- 
volve upwards of 4000 times in a 
minute, the planing the felloes, and 
cutting them to the requisite shape 
by a riband-saw, are all to be seen 
side by side. By means of the band- 
saw, the most intricate curves may he 
cut in wood. The component parts of 
a wheel being prepared, the spokes 
inserted into the nave at one end 
and the tyre at the other, are placed 
within the compass of a circular 
compressing hydraulic machine, 
which, closing upon them, fastens 
the whole together: "you hear 
the hiss of the resistless engines, 
whose motive power is only 
a few pints of water; the solid 
timbers groan, the joints painfully 
accommodate themselves to each 
other, and, in less time than the 
process takes to describe, the wheel 
is lifted out compactly put together. 
The wheels of gun, limber, and 
ammunition carriages are all made 
of exactly the * same size, in order 
that they may be interchangeable in 
case of accident" — A, Wyr^Br. 

For most purposes wooden car- 
riages have been superseded hy 
wrought-iron ones, which have the 
advantage of greater durability, 
while only of equal weight 

Among the other most interesting 
machines may be named those for 
mortising and tenoning powder-cases 
and making bungs for them. 

The Lahoraiory contains a splendid 
shell-foundry, where thousands of 
shot and shells are turned out daily. 
The chief factory of ibis depart- 
ment is one of the great sights of 
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the Arsenal ; 20 or 30 most curious 
opeiatioDs may be witnessed here : 
the most interesting machine is th&t 
which manufactores bullets for the 
Martini-Henry rifle (turning out 500 
a minute, or a million a-week). 

In the Cap Factory percussion- 
caps, lubricators, and tubes for firing 
guns are made. Fuzes and rockets are 
constructed in a part of the Arsenal 
at the east end, separate from all the 
other shops, for greater security 
against accidents. 

In the marshes to the E. of the 
Aisenal is an extensive piece of 
ground called the Practice Range, 
intended for experiment and, till 
lately, for practice with artillery 
from batteries constructed for the 
purpose. No practice is now carried 
on here, the troops at Woolwich pro- 
ceeding in turns to Bhoeburjness, 
where there is a more extended and 
safer range ; but all cannon made in 
England, whether by Goyemment or 
private firms, are tested here. The 
experiments are carried on not only 
with the object of testing inventions, 
but of proving every gun made here 
by the severest possible tests. 

A singular sight is the cemetery of 
exploded guns — an acre of ground 
covered with guns burst and shattered, 
like broken potsherds, along, in many 
cases, with the hopes of those who 
invented them. 

About 1 m. from the Arsenal and 
stat. are 

The ArtiUery Barracks which con- 
siet principally of an extensive range 
of buildings facing the Common (in 
front of which is an enormous brass 
gun, taken at Bhurtpore in 1828, 
and a Crimean monument), and two 
large squares to the N. siurounded 
by stables, with quarters over them 
for the men. 

At the E. end is the Garrison 
Church, built, 1861, in the Boman- 
esque style, after designs by Wyatt. 
Kear this is the Boyal ArUUery In- 
liitution, containing a good collec- 



tion of minerals, natural history 
rooms, ancient armour and weapons, a 
library, printtng^establishment, pho- 
tographic branch, lecture-room, &c. 

At the W. end of the barracks 
is the Roycd Military Repository (not 
open to the public), enclosed by a 
line of field-works, where the in- 
struction in serving and moving 
heavy guns is carried on. The 
grounds are well wooded and very 
pretty : and contain sheets of water 
which are made to serve for practice 
in pontooning, and in the construc- 
tion of bridges. 

On the highest point is the Ro» 
tunda (open to the public free and 
without tickets every week day, 
10 — 12*45 and 2 — 4, or later, accord- 
ing to the season), originally the 
tent which did duty as a supper-room 
at a fSte given at Carlton House by 
the Prince Regent to the allied sove- 
reigns, 1814. The Botunda serves as 
a Boyal Artillery Museum, and now 
contains many and valuable speci- 
mens of ancient gunnery, arms, and 
armour. An excellent but expensive 
(3s. 6(2.) catalogue has been printed 
for the use of the public. Among 
the most curious cannon Gire the 
bombard of the 15th century, from 
Battle Abbey, originally from Bodiam 
Castle {Hdbk, Sussex, B.te. 15); the 
cannon of the same century, found at 
the Isle of Walney ; those from the 
wreck of the *Mary Bose,' of the 
time of Henry YIH. ; and the brass 
gun imperfectiy cast in Moorfields in 
1716, which led to the removal of 
the Boyal Foundry to Woolwich 
(ante). The ancient armour has 
some striking examples : among the 
rest, two knightly helms of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, a cap-k-pie suit 
of the " Maximilian period," suits of 
the Knights of Malta, vamplates of 
singular construction, and a variety 
of Indian panoplies of the time of 
Hyder |Ali and Tippoo Saib. The 
weapons, both European and Eastern, 
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are in great abtmdance. General 
Lefroy has contributed an inte- 
resting series of the objects found 
in the ancient lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, and a small collection 
of Celtic objects haa been added by 
the kindness of Mends. Models of 
forts, garrisons and field-works are 
among the most interesting of the 
objecte here amassed. The lines of 
Torres fcVedras are reproduced, and 
the models of Gibraltar, Quebec, and 
Bt. Helena are very fine. A curious 
series of iron defences, exhibiting the 
effects of modem projectiles, has been 
added to the collection. The number 
of objects already accumulated at the 
Boyal Military Repository exceeds 
five thousand. Notice in front of 
the Rotunda the great Turkish gun 
weighing 19 tons, and the stone shot, 
brought from the Dardanelles. 

On the Common, S.E. of the Repo- 
sitory Ground, is the Boyal Military 
AcademVt for the education of cadets 
destined for the Artillery and Engi- 
neers. The average number here is 
about 200. The acadeijiy was built 
in 1805, &om the desi^s of Sir J. 
Wyattville, and is a miracle of bad 
taste. The eminent mathematicians, 
Simpson, Hutton, Gregory, and Syl- 
vester have held appointments here. 
The gymnasium and school of arms 
are among the largest existing ; and 
the dining-hall, wainscoted with oak, 
its walls decorated with armour aud 
weapons and with stained glass win- 
dows, is worth inspection. 

Not very far from the old dock- 
yard, and on the border of the parish 
of Clmrlton, is the Compass Observa- 
tory; a small building, but one of 
great importance. The standard 
compasses for the use of the navy 
are carefully tested here before being 
supplied to ships. No metal but 
copper is used in the construction 
of die Observatory itself. 

A division of Royal Marines was 
established at Woolwich in 1805, 
but has lately been suppressed. 



The interest of Woolwich is en- 
tirely confined to these great estab- 
lishments. The churches contaia 
nothing to detain the tourist The 
parish church, dedicated to St. Maiy 
Magdalene, was rebuilt about 1740. 
Two modem churches, St. John's 
and St. Thomas's, were built in 1840 
and 1850. The first is E. E. in de- 
si^ and tolerably good. 

Richard Lovelace the poet was 
bom at Woolwich in 1618, at the 
house of his father. Sir William 
Lovelace, the site of which is un- 
known. 

At the back of Woolwich rises 
Shootera* Hill, so named, perhaps, 
like Gad's Hill near Rochester, from 
bands of outlaws having anciently 
lain hid in the woods bordering the 
great road, which crossed the hill. 
The name of the hamlet of Welling, or 
WeU End, beyond the hill, is said to 
express the feelings of travellers who 
had safely passed these dangers. 
From the summit the view is very 
fine on all sides; finest, perhaps, 
toward London : — 

" A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 
In sight, wen lost amid the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their seacoal canopy ; 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head— and there is London 
town ! " Den Juan, canto zi. 

The tower in the plantation oflf 
the road commemorates the taking 
of Sevemdroog Castle on the coast 
of Malabar, in 1755, by Sir William 
James, and was erected by his widow. 
The summit of this tower is 482 ft. 
above the sea-level. 

EUham, with its ancient palace, 
lies li m. beyond Shooters* Hill, S. 
It is best visited, however, from 
Blackheath (ante). 

Leaving Woolwich, the rail passes 
across the Plumstead and Eritb 
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marshes (in the first of which a 
powder magazine is seen, 1.) to re- 
gain the river at Erith. 

Ill m. Pltjmstead (Stat.). 

Plmnstead ch. has some E. E. 
portions, hut has been much altered 
and added to. 

The churchyard exhibits a choice 
"deraDgement of epitaphs,'* one of 
which contains a remarkable warn- 
ing against the abuse of Kentish 
cherry-gardens : — 

' " Weep not for me, my parents dear. 
There is no witness wanted here ; 
The hammer of Death was giwn to me 
For eating tlie cbenfes off the txee." 

There are some good views from 
the hill above PluixuBtead : and the 
walk from here to Erith is a pleasant 
one. It was a favourite walk of 
Bobert Bloomfield the poet, during 
his occasional residences at Shooters* 
Hill, and is thus commemorated by 

him : — 

" O'er eastward uplands, gay or mde, 
Along to Eritb's ivied spire, 
I start, with strength and hope renew'd. 

And cherish life's rekindling fire. 
Now measure vales with straining eyes, 
Now trace the churchyard's nmnble 
names, 
Or dimb brown heaths abmpt that rise, 
And overlook the winding Thames.'* 

13 m. Abbey Wood f Stat.). 

Notice OD 1. the worKS of the Me- 
tropolitan Main Drainage, a rather 
fantastic pile, with loffy chimney- 
tower. 



Abbey Wood is so named from 
the Abbey of Lesnes, of which the 
rnlns lie a short distance S. The 
district of Lesnes (pronounced Less- 
ness, in Domesday written Loisnes ; 
the etymologer of the word seems 
quite uncertain) stretches across 
Lesnes Heath to Erith, and gives 
name to the hundred; Erith, the 
parish in which it stands, being the 
ancient landing-place (erre-/*^^ 
the old haven) from the river. The 
Abbey, a house of Augustiuian 
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canons, was founded in 1178 by 
Richard de Lucy, Chief Justice of 
England ("Kicardus Lux Luciorum," 
as his monument here was inscribed ; 
and who afterwards himself joined 
the order here), and dedicated to 
St. Mary and the new marterr Abp. 
Becket, by whom de Lucy had been 
excommunicated with others of the 
King's party. Subsequent benefac- 
tors aid much for the abbey, 
which, however, was never very 
wealthy, and was suppressed in 
1524, together with 3 other small 
monasteries, Wolsey having ob- 
tained a bull from Clement YII. for 
this purpose, and for the applica- 
tion of the revenues towara the 
endowment of his new college at 
Oxford. After Wolsey's fall, Les- 
nes Abbey and its manors passed 
through various hands, until toward 
the end of the 17th cent, they were 
settled by their then owner, partly 
on the Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew in London, ' and partly on 
Christ's Hospital, which still possess 
them. 

Theexisting ruins, the areaof which 
is occupied as a market-garden, con- 
sist mainly of the N. wall of the re- 
fectory, and Gire part of the original 
foundation. The ch. seems to have 
extended beyond, and the position 
of the cloister court adjoining is 
still traceable. The present house, 
called the Abbey Farm, is built on 
part of the old foundation, and is |he 
recent successor of one far more 
ancient and picturesque. The con- 
vent-garden still remains enclosed 
within its ancient boundaiy wall. 

[An omnibus leaves the Abbey 
Wood station several times daily for 
Bexley Heath, 3 m. S.E., an assem- 
blage of villas, li m. N. of Bexley. 
(Bte. 3.) Adjoining the Heath is 
Dansmi HiU f A. W. Bean, Esq.), the 
grounds of which were laid out by 
Capability Brown. 

The Ch. of East Wickham, 2 m. S. 
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of the Biat., contains 2 good Brakes 
—John Bladigdone and wife, 1325 
(half-lengths, in head of floriated 
cross), and Will. Payn, in the dress 
of a yeoman of the guard, 3 wives 
and 3 sons, 1568.] 

14} m. Belvedere (Stat.) ; and 
15i m. Ebith (Stat.) (Rte. 1.) 

Xflrayford^ a stat. on the Dartford 
Loop line, 2| m. S. of Erith, on 
the little river Cray, which gives 
its name to a chain of picturesque 
villages on its banks ("The 
Grays ") is the Creocan-ford of the 
Saxon Ohronicle, at which place 
the second of the battles between 
Hengist and the Britons is said to 
have been fought ; after which ** the 
Britons forsook Kent-land," that is, 
the open country or Caiid (Celt.) 
lying along the river {Quest). On 
Bexley Heath, W. and 8. of Crayford, 
the course of the Watling Street, 
which may have influenced the battle 
Tsupposing it to be other than legen- 
oaiy ), is strongly marked. Here and 
on many of the neighbouring heaths 
are numerous excavations in the 
chalk, of great depth, with narrow 
mouths, but widening into ample 
vaults below. They resemble those 
at E. Tilbury (see Rte. 1, where is a 
notice of similar caves in Picardy). 
A tradition resembling that on tiie 
banks of the Somme is connected 
with these caves, which are said to 
have been constructed by the Britons 
for retreat in time of war. Similar 
pits in the neighbourhood of Ayles- 
ford are found filled with flints 
from the chalk, and are probably 
sepulchral {post), Crayford Church 
is dedicated to St. Paulinus, the fellow 
missionary of Augustine, and 3rd Bp. 
of Rochester. The altarpiece was 
the gift of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
who owned considerable property in 
this parish, and whose widow died 
here at May Place (E. Homer, Esq-). 
She has a monument in the ch. On 
•iver, near the village, are some 



lar^ establishments for silk and 
cahco printing ; and some sawmills, 
at which the flooring for Buckingham 
Palace was cut. A mill of more ro- 
mantic associations, for the manufac- 
ture of plates for armour, formerly 
existed on the Cray. (Harris.) For 
the valley of the Cray, and the 
churches of Bexley, the Crays, and 
Orpington, see Rte. 3.] 

Beyond Erith the line of rail bends 
inland from the river. 

18f m. Dabtford Stat. 

Dartford (/««, The Bull, High 
Street) is a town of some im- 
portance (Pop. 8298), lying be- 
tween 2 steep hills at the place 
where the Roman road crossed the 
river Darenth (Dwr, Celt, water; 
so the Devonshire Dart and the 
Iberian Douro), which fronj this 
place opens in a broad navigable 
creek to the Thames. No bridge, 
however, existed here until the end 
of the reign of Henry VI., up to 
which time the river was crossed by 
a ferry. Dartford is famous for its 
large paper and powder mills ; and 
the town is rapidly increasing, and 
there is some pleasant country in the 
neighbourhood. 

A Priory of Augustinian nuns was 
founded here in 1355 by Edward 
III., and was much patronized by 
the noble ladies of Kent, many ot 
whom retired here from the world. 
After the Dissolution the Priory 
was converted into a residence for 
Henry VIII., by whom it was after- 
wards gi'anted to Anne of Cleves. 
On reverting to the Crown, it formed 
a part of &e lands exchanged by 
James I. with Sir Robert Cecil for 
his manor of Theobalds. The Cecils 
conveyed the Priory to Sir Edward 
Darcy, who lived, here. The re- 
mains, now called the Place Honse, 
lie at the W. end of the town, but 
are of no great interest. The gate- 
house, and a building attached to 
it, now used as a farmhouse, are of 
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brick, and not earlier than Henry 
VII. The building is said to have 
been very extensive, as is partly 
proved by the ancient wall of enclo- 
sure, portions of which still exist. 

A Chantry of 8t, Edmund (he 
Martyr^ which stood detached, in its 
own cemetery on the opposite side 
of the town, was granted to the 
Priory by Edward III., and formed 
pari; of its first endowment. The 
Chantry was visited by pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury; and was 
in 80 great repute on its own account 
that the Watling Street towards 
London is occasionally referred to as 
"St. Edmund's Way.** The chantry 
mins have completely disappeared, 
but the cemetery is still in use; it 
contains a ** Martyrs* Memorial,'* 
preserving the names of several 
Protestants burnt on Dartford Brent, 
temp. Mary, and commands a wide 
view. 

Dartford Church, the tower as- 
cribed to Gundulf, and supposed 
to have been originally a mUitary 
work for the defence of the river, 
has been greatly altered at different 
times ; the chancel was well restored, 
1863. Within are the remains of a 
Decscreen, and some interesting mo- 
numents. In a side chapel is that of 
Sir John Spielman (d. 1607), Queen 
Elizabeth's jeweller, who built here 
one of the earliest paper-mills in 
England. Brastes : Richard Martyn 
and wife, 1402; Agnes Molyngton, 
1454 ; Joan, wife of William Rothele, 
1464 ; and some others. 

The powder and paper mills, 
both of great extent, are a little be- 
yond the town. The paper-mills 
were established by Spielman, who 
planted before the door the first 2 
lime-^ees ever seen in this part of 
England, having " brought them 
over sea with him in his portman- 
teau." These fathers of English 
limes were cut down toward the end 
of the last century. They have, 
however, numerous representatives ; 



and the men of Dartford, thanks to 
Sir John, may still refresh them- 
selves "unter den linden." 

The great •* illustration" of Dart- 
ford is Wat Tyler ; who in the fifth 
^ear of Richard II. commenced his 
insurrection here by beating out the 
brains of the poll-tax collector. 
Whether he or the collector is 
alluded to in the local rhyme — 

** Satton for mutton, 
Kirkby for beef. 
South Dame for gingerbread. 
And Dartford for a thief"— 

the reader mi^ determine for him- 
self. The places thus poetically 
commemorated all lie on the stream 
of the Darenth, above Dartford. 

The views from Dartford Heath, 
1 m. S.W. of the town, are fine, em- 
bracing a wide sweep of the river. 
On different parts of the heath are 
numerous hollows and excavations 
in the chalk, resembling those at 
Grayford, the age and even the ex- 
tent of which is altoffether unknown. 
They descend by deep shafts, and 
widen below into numoerless cham- 
bers and galleries. Similar hollows, 
though perhaps not so extensive, 
exist at Tilbury, on the Essex shore, 
on the Aylesford Downs, and else- 
where in the chalk district ; and it 
seems most probable that they were 
originally excavated partly as sepul- 
chral caves and partly for the sake 
of the chalk, which is known to 
have been exported during the Brito- 
Roman period ; although they may 
have been afterwards enlarged and 
arranged as places of temporary re- 
treat and security. (See E. Tilbuiy, 
Rte. 1, and Grayford, ante.) 

Between Dartford and Dartford 
Brent, a heath lying S.E. of the 
town, the course of the Roman road 
is still very conspicuous. The chalk 
downs which here border the Da- 
renth, everywhere dotted with black 
tufts of juniper, are famous for the 
many species of orchis to be found on 
them. 

[1 m. S.| on the road to Faming- 
I 8 
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ham, the village of Wilmington stands 
pleasantly among cherry - gardens, 
which form the great wealth of the 
neighbourhood. The manor has 
passed through many illustrious 
hands, including those of the " King 
Maker" Earl of Warwick, and of 
Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
Salisbury, the mother of Reginald 
Pole. The ch. has been restored, 
but contains nothing of interest The 
substantial house at the comer of 
the road is Wilmington House (F. T. 
Tasker, Esq.). At Joyden 8 Wood in, 
in this parish are traces of ancient 
buildings, probably Roman, which 
have not been sufficiently examined.] 
From Dartford the line of rail 
bends N. toward the river, and, 
leaving Stone Church (Rte. 1) rt., 
reaches 

21 J m. Greenhithe (Stat.) (Rte. 1). 

[1 J m. S.E. of Greenhithe is Swam- 
comhe^ in Domesday written Suines- 
camp, and said to derive its name 
from a winter camp of the Danes, 
fixed here undcfr their king Sweyn, 
— ^the river having at one time 
formed an inlet as hi^h as this 
place; Early traditions nave at all 
events become connected with 
Swanscombe, the most remarkable 
being that which places here the 
meeting of the Conqueror with the 
" men of Kent," led by Abp. Stigand 
and the abbot of St. Augustine's. 
Like the host of Malcolm at Dunsi- 
nane, the Kentish army is said to 
have moved forward under a cloud 
of green boughs, which they flung 
down when within reach of the Nor- 
man, who, alarmed at their munber 
and firmness, confirmed on the spot 
all their ancient llkws and privileges. 
Hence, says tradition, the distinction 
between the " men of Kent " — who 
thus secured their old freedom — and 
the *• Kentish men," or Victim to be 
found in other parts of the county, — 
the ** men of Kent " being more 
'ally the inhabitants of the 



long valley of Helmsdale, stretching 
away from Dorking toward Seven- 
oaks, and renowned in popular 
legend as 

•* The vale of Holmadale— 
Never conquered, never shall." 

This story first appears in the 
Chronicles of Sprott and Thome, 
monks of St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury ; but, although they may have 
embroidered it for the sake of their 
abbot, -ffigilswin, they probably had 
a grounmng of tradition to work 
upon. The distinction between 
" Kentish men " and " men of Kent " 
has been explained by making the 
first, new settlers, and the latter, the 
original tillers and owners of the 
soil. It is perhaps worth suggesting 
that the name ** Castellum Cantu- 
ariorumt* given by Bede ( H. K, iv. 5) 
to Rochester, may indicate the ex- 
istence of such a distinction at an 
early period. Another explanation 
makes the difference between Kentish 
men and men of Kent merely topo- 
graphical ; the first being the dwell- 
ers to the W. of the Medway, and 
the latter the people to the E. of 
that river. 

In Swanscombe Wood, beyond 
the ch., is daj^per-napper's HoU, a 
cavern famous m the local folk-lore. 
CocldesheU Bank, near Green Street 
Green, will supply the geologist with 
some good specimens. 

The Manor House (J. Coveney, 
Esq.) is ancient and worth notice. 

The Church of Swanscombe is of 
very high interest, and claims 
(Gloss, of ArchiU) to be the only 
Saxon example in the county. The 
portions for which this claim is 
made are,— some parts of the wwKs 
of the nave and chancel — in which, 
however, later vnndows have been 
inserted — and the lower part of the 
tower, in the S. wall of which is the 
mark of a round-headed window, 
formed of Roman bricks. At the 
angles is some rough long-and-short 
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work, resembling theporchof Bishop- 
stone Church, Sussex. (Huasey.) The 
interior of liie nave is Tr.-Worm., 
and there are Norm, and E. E. win- 
dows in the chancel. 

In the chancel is the monument 
of Sir Anthony Weldon, clerk of the 
kitchen to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., who in his spiteful remi- 
niscences has supplied us with one 
of the most popular pictures of the 
British Solomon, and who sat him- 
self to Sir Walter for some part of 
the character of Sir Mungo Mala- 
growther. The monument of Lady 
Weldon is opposite ; and in the S. 
chancel are other Weldon memo- 
rials, including a stately altar-tomb 
with recumbent figures for Sir 
Kalph and Lady Weldon : d. 1609. 

The ch. here was attached to the 
manor, which soon after the Con- 
quest was granted to the family of 
Montchesnie, who long held it. In 
it was one of the many shrines 
which, lying on or not far &om their 
road, pilgrims to Canterbury were 
accustomed to visit. The shrine 
here was that of St. HUdeferth, 
whose aid was reputed to be in- 
valoable in all cases of insanity or 
" melancholia."] 

Very pleasant glimpses of the river 
open 1. between Greenhithe and 

23i m. NoBTHTLEET (Stat.) (Bte. 1). 
2 m. farther we reach 

25} m. GBAVESBNDfStat.) (Ete. l),at 
which place the rail leaves the river- 
bank, and bends across the country 
toward the Medway at Strood, still 
foUow^ pretty closely the old line 
of the Watling Street. 

From the next station, 

30Jm. HiQHAM (Stat.), the churches 
of Quitk and Shitme may be visited, 
hoth of which are interesting. They 
will best be taken, however, from 
Bochester; and the excursion may 
he made to comprise Gad's-hill, witn 
its memories of Falstaff, and Cob- 
ham Church and Hall. (Bte. 3.) 



The Ch, of Higham was attached 
to a Benedictine Nunnery, founded 
here by King Stephen, of which his 
dtiughter Mary became the first 
abbess. This nunnery is said to have 
beenfirstplaced at LiUechurch, about 
1 m. S. E. from Higham, but it was 
afterwards removed close to the pre- 
sent church, and there are still some 
fragments of its ancient buildings in 
a house here called the Abbey. An 
ancient causeway, probably of Boman 
origin, leads from here across the 
marshes to the Thames, where was 
formerly a ferry, beyond which the 
road proceeded in a direct line toward 
Colchester (Camulodunum). 

[N. of Higham stretches away a 
dreary ague-haunted district, formed 
by the tongue of low chalk land, 
surrounded by a broad hem of 
marsh, lying between the Thames 
and the Medway. The greater part 
of this is comprised in the Hundred 
of Hoo, of which a proverb ran in 
Hollinsheif s time— 

•< He that rides into the hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, will find dirt 
enoo." 

The dirt at least still exists in plenty. 
There are here one or two churches of 
interest, which may best be reached 
from Strood (Bte. 8). Cliffe and 
Cowling maybe visited from Higham. 

Cliffe (2 m. N.E. from Higham), on 
the edge of the chalk overhanging 
the marshes, is a placeof considerable 
interest to the archsBologist, since it 
has been generally regarded as the 
Clweshoo (Cliffe at Hoo) at which, 
during the 7th and two following 
cents., numerous councils of the 
Saxon church were held ; the place 
being first mentioned in 673, When 
Abp. Theodore, in a council at 
Hertford, arranged with his bishops 
and clergy for an annual meeting 
at Chfeahoch, (Beda,Jff. E., iv. 5.) 
Others have placed Cloveshoo at 
Abingdon in Berks, or at Clifton 
Hoo in Bedfordshire. Cliffe was a^ 
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Castle that Sir John, then the great 
leader of the Lollards, shut himself 
up when accused of heresy hy Abp. 
Arundel, whose apparitor snowed 
himself before the walls with Ids 
citation to no purpose. Lady Cob- 
ham retained Cowling after the exe- 
cution of Sir John Oldcastle, and 
her descendants possessed it until 
about 1668. Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
during his insurrection in the first 
year of Queen Mary, attacked Cow- 
ling with 6 pieces of cannon; but 
after doing considerable damagiB to 
the castle, was compelled to march 
on to Grayesend without taking it. 
It was then held by Sir George 
Brooke, Lord Cobham. 

The Church of Cowling was given 
to the Cathedral of Rochester about 
960. Brass: Faith Brooke, daughter 
of Sir J. Brooke, Lord Cobham. 
1508.] 

Between some deep cuttings, and 
by a tunnel of considerable length, 
through which the Thames and Med- 
way Canal formerly passed, and the 
enlargement of which for the rail- 
way offered much difficulty, owing to 
the lightness of the chalk which it 
pierces, the rail reaches 

32| m. Stbood, the station on this 
line for JRochester, Chatham, and 
Brompton (Hte. 3.) (Inn, Railway 
Hotel, close to the bridge). The 
Medway Company's steamboats 
leave the quay adjoining the sta- 
tion, for UJiaiham and Sheemesi, 
4 times every day during the sum- 
mer. (Rte.l3.) 

The line now turns southward, 
passing through Strood, and under 
the L. C. and D. lUy., and for the 
remaining distance to Maidstone 
keeps near the 1. bank of the 
Medway. The old turnpike, which 
ascends high ground, and commands 
some very picturesque views, mns 
on the opposite side of the river. 
The best point on this road is imme- 
diately above Aylesford, where a 



all events one of the earliest posses- 
sions of Ch. Ch., Canterbury, and was 
retained by that monastery until the 
Dissolution. The Church, ded. to 
St. Helen, is mainly Perp. and still 
exhibits the miserere stalls found in 
most of the churches on the Ch. Ch. 
manors. There are some fragments 
of stained glass. Brasses: Thos. 
Faunce, wives, and children, 1609; 
Bonham Faunce, wives and children, 
1652. In the nave and N. aisle are 
sepulchral slabs with short inscrip- 
tions in Norm. French, perhaps of 
the 14th cent. An ancient silvergilt 
paten, enriched with blue and green 
enamel, and having in the centre a 
representation of the Trinity, is pr^ 
served among the commimion-plate. 
It is perhaps temp. Edw. III. 

About 1 m. E. of Cliffe is Cowling, 
where, on the edge of the marsh, are 
considerable remains of a castle, for- 
merly held by the Cobhams, and 
worth a visit. The castle formed a 
square, and was surrounded by a 
moat, beyond which was the gate- 
house, flanked by two round towers, 
and machicolated. The gatehouse 
remains nearly perfect, and has still 
on the E. tower a copper enamelled 
tablet with this inscription : — 
'* Knoweth that beth and shall be 
That I am made in help of the oontre ; 
In knowing of whiche thins 
ThLs is chartre and witnesdng." 

Beneath is the seal of arms of John 
de Cobham, who (4th Rich. II.) ob- 
tained licence to embattle his manor- 
house here, which he entirely rebuilt ; 
the white enamel and the heraldic 
colouring are in very fair preservation. 
The Girea of the castle is now occu- 
pied by the substantial modem estar 
blishment of a gentleman-farmer (J. 
Murton, Esq.). 

Cowling had been in the hands of 
the Cobhams since the reign of 
Edw. I., and passed, through their 
heiress, to Sir John Oldcastle, who 
assumed in consequence the title of 
^'>rd Cobham. It was in Cowling 
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Teiy eztensiye prospect toward the 
"W. ifl commaaded. 

Shortly after leading the station at 
Strood, the tourist should look back 
toward Rochester, the yiew of which 
from the railway is very good. E. 
the lines of Fort Clarence (once a 
militaiy prison, and now a B. E. 
storehouse) run up from the bank of 
the riyer. At 

35} m. CuxTON (Stat.) the Medway 
passes through a ^orge in the chalk 
hillg, a continuation of the North 
Downs, extending above Beigate and 
Dorking into Hampshire. From this 
point E. the range crosses the county 
of Kentdiagonafiy— (it is sometimes 
called " the back-bone of Kent") — 
and unites itself with the broader 
mass of chalk behind Folkestone. 
(Bte. 2.) 

The Medway is navigable for 

craft of 150 tons up to tf aidstone, 

passing through 1 lock ; and as high 

as Tunbridge for barges of 15 tons, 

through 13 locks. The banks of the 

river, fix)m Rochester to Maidstone, 

were ^ckly peopled during the Bo- 

man period ; and " there is scarcely a 

field throughout its whole extent in 

which we majr not find some traces 

of Roman btuldings or of Boman 

burial-places.*' — Wright, As on the 

I line of the Watling-street, Boman 

j bricks and tiles are nrequently found 

I here, worked into the walls of the 

I neighbouring churohes. 

The woods of Cobham (Bte. 3) are 
seen KW. from the Guxton station. 
[In the Oh. of Ludde$dovm, among 
the hills, 2 m. W., is an altar-tomb, 
^th a brass, temp. Hen.YI., probably 
intended for Sir James Montacute, a 
natnral son of the great Earl of Salis- 
bury, the "mirror of all martial 
men,*' killed at the siege of Orleans. 
The manor of Luddesdown was be- 
queathed by the Earl to this James 
Montacute.] 

Close under the chalk hills, on 



the opposite bank of the river, are 
the churoh and villa^ of WouMhqm, 
where theBoyal Engineers havetHeir 
pontoon establishment. The greater 
part of the ch., including the tower, 
with its projecting turre'^ character- 
istic of this part of Kent, is late Perp., 
and was built by Stephen Slegge, one 
of the chief landowners here, temp. 
Hen. VI. Farther down the river 
is Starheu's CasUe, dating from the 
time of Edward lY., when it was 
built by Humphrey Starkey, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer under 
Bichard III. Portions of the hall, 
butteries, and a large chapel over 
them, remain. 

The railway here enters the parish 
of HaUing, the "mark" or settle- 
ment of the Saxon Hallaneas (ac- 
cording to Mr. Kemble), and a very 
ancient possession of the see of 
Bochester, whose bishops had a pa- 
lace here by the river-side, of which, 
however, only scanty fragments re- 
main. Bichard Arohbishop of Can- 
terbury, the successor of Becket, 
died here in 1184. Bishop Hamo de 
Hethe (1322) repaired and added to 
the palace, but it was abandoned 
before the Beformation, although the 
parish still belong to the see. The 
few walls remaining are a short dis- 
tance from the ch., seen E. from the 
rail. In the nave is a curious brass 
for Sylvester, wife of William Daly- 
son and of William Lambarde, who 
died in childbed, 1587. 

At Langridae, in this parish, a 
manor formerly belonging to the 
Bavents, is a group^ of Elizabethan 
chimneys worth notice. 

The scenery above Hailing is 

?leasant. The hill-sides toward 
tuddesdown are covered with wood, 
through which runs the ancient 
track called the "Pilgrims' Way," 
passing toward Canterbury (Bte. 3). 
Shortly before reaching 

38} m. Snodland (Stat.) (Jnw, 
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Queen's Head), the laU passes the 
hamlet of Holborough (Hcuanbeorge, 
the "bury" with a cave or lioUow), 
The hill rising above this village 
has apparently been fortified, al- 
tbopgh the traces have been nearly 
obliterated. Close below the top of 
the hill are the remains of a large 
Boman barrow, opened by Mr. 
Wright in 1844, when it proved to 
have been raised over the ashes of a 
funeral pile. Some long nails, pro- 
bably used for fastening the frame- 
work on which the body was laid, 
and part of a Boman fibula, were 
found in the thin bed of wood-ashes 
above which the barrow, probably 
the monument of some person of 
rank, had been piled to a height of 
20 ft. The view fix)m this hill ex- 
tends far and wide over the valley of 
Maidstone — as the district is called 
lying between the chalk ranges on 
either side of the river, and the 
wooded heights S., which extend 
from Maidstone above the Mailings 
to Addington and Wrotham. 

The Chvreh of Snodlandy close to 
the station, contains portions from 
E. E. to Perp., and is interesting. 
There are some 15th-cent. brasses. 
The windows are filled with modem 
stained glass, by Willement. There 
are some fragments of ancient glass 
here of considerable value as ex- 
amples; and the modem glass by 
Mr. Nixon, in the E. window of the 
chancel, boldly innovating, exhibits 
full-length portraits of Protestant 
martyrs — Cranmer, Bidley, Latimer, 
and, more daring still, of Anne 
Askew. '* As an example of a 19th- 
cent. design, adapted to a late Perp. 
window, the work is of great merit." 
— C, Winston. The side-lancets 
(E. E.) of the chancel are imusually 
narrow. Boman bricks and tiles are 
worked up in the walls. 

In Churchriidd, on the bank of the 

river close oelow, are traces of a 

Boman villa of considerable size. 

ese have never been thoroughly 



examined. ••Stone^grave Field" is 
the name of an adjoining meadow. 

Across the river, and also seen 
from the rail, is the Church of Bur- 
ham, held by the Knights Hospital- 
lers imtil the Dissolution. It has 
some E. E. portions. Here is a 
quany belongmg to W. Lee, Esq., 
which presents a good section of 
the lower chalk, and is rich in 
fossil remains, ** rivalling in this re- 
spect the quarries near Lewes, 
Worthing, ana Arundel, in Sussex." 
— ManieU. An important fossil 
turtle ( CheUma Bensted%\ portions of 
a Baphiosaurus, and some very inte- 
resting relics of Pterodactyls,or flying 
lizards, are among the most remark- 
able discoveries made here. All are 
due to the research of Mr. Bensted, 
the original owner, whose '*Igua- 
nodon quarry *' in the Kentish rag 
near Maidstone (post), where the first 
great skeleton of the monster was dis- 
covered, is classic ground to the 
geologist. 

From the Burham lime-works, of 
which the smoking kilns are seen 
along the river-side, the London 
builders are mainly supplied. 

The valley of the Medway hero 
becomes of considerable width, but 
is scarcely picturesque. The view, 
however, as the line reaches 

40J m. Aylesford (Stat), is very 
strikmg. The church-tower and red 
roofs of the old town look out from 
clustering elm-trees of great size and 
beauty; and the chalk hills, here 
dotted with wood, approach near 
enough to form a good background. 

Aylesford (Pop. 2100), the JEgeles- 
ford of the Sax. Chron., so named 
perhaps from the Latin-Welsh 
EgUoys, a church— the *'Churc^ord," 
or perhaps equivalent to ^theVs- 
ford, is fixed on, in the Sax. Chron. 
as the scene (a.d. 455) of the first 
great battle between Hengist and 
Vortigem, in which Horsa fell. At 
Horsted (2 m. N.) a heap of flint- 
stones is jpointed out as his grave, 
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which is, however, also talked about 
as haying been at Horsham and 
Horsted in Sussex. The archsBolo- 
gist must decide for himself whetiier 
he will accept the literal inteipreta- 
tion of the Sax. Chron., with Dr. 
Guest (Proceedings of ArchsBol. In- 
sUtute, 1849), or, with Kemble and 
Mr. Wright consider the stoiy of the 
battle as a mere legend, founded on 
the existence of a great British ceme- 
tery on the hills above the town. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
there are strategic reasons why a 
battle should be fought at Aylesford. 
The Saxons approaching from Can- 
terbury would follow the great Ro- 
man road to Bochester. There they 
would find the bridge broken, and, 
marching up the river, would at- 
tempt the first practicable ford, 
which is that of Aylesford. There 
would be the battle. 

Kemble considers the name of this 
place, like Aylesbury and Ayles- 
worth, to be compounded with that 
of Eigil or Egil, the ancient hero 
of the northern races, to whom, in 
Ms capacity as a mighty archer, the 
wide-spread story of William Tell 
properly belongs — Sax. in Eng., i. 
422. 

The town of Aylesford consists of 
one long street on the rt. bank of 
the Med way, here crossed by a bridge 
of considerable antiquity. The Ch., 
at the end of the street^ is princi- 
pally Norm., and interesting. It con- 
tains one brass, John and Sarah Go- 
syngton, 1426, and some later monu- 
ments for the Oolepepers of Preston 
Hall ; for the Sedleys and Bycauts, 
who held the Friary here after the 
Dissolution ; and for Sir John Banks, 
who succeeded them. There are 
some timber houses in the village, 
which the antiquarian tourist must 
be warned against; for though they 
look "antique," they were really 
built but a few years ago by an owner 
who was an admirer of the old style 

The Friary (Dowager Countess 



of Aylesford occupier), the wall of 
which, skirting the river, is seen 
from the station, was founded, in 
1240* by Bichard Lord Grey of 
Codnor, and disputes with Newen- 
den, on the borders of Sussex, the 
honour of having been the first 
house of Carmelites established in 
England. The arrival of these friars 
was, says Bale, foretold by Simon 
Stock, a Kentish hermit, who had 
lived in a hoUow tree from his 12th 
year, but who then " quitted his oak, 
and advanced forward to meet them, 
as of whom, though he had no sight, 
he had a vision before ; which is pro- 
bably as true as that he was fed 7 
years with manna in Mount Carmel." 
— FtiUer. Stock was chosen general 
of the Order, and died at Bordeaux 
in 1265. In 1245 the first general 
chapter of the Order throughout 
Europe was held here at Aylesford. 

The site of the Friary, after the 
Dissolution, was granted to Sir 
Thomas Wyatt of Allington, who 
lost it, with his other lands, on his 
rebellion in the first year of Queen 
Mary. Elizabeth granted it to John 
Sedley, of Southfleet, whose de- 
scendants continued to reside here 
until the reign of Charles I., when 
the place was sold to Sir Peter By- 
caut. After passing through many 
other hands, it came to Heneage 
Finch, created Earl of Aylesford in 
1714, whose representatives still pos- 
sess it. Sir Charles Sedley, the fa- 
mous wit* of Charles II. 's days, was 
bom here ; and during the Bycaut 
domination. Sir Paul Bycaut, dis- 
tinguished as an Eastern traveller 
during the latter part of the 17th 
centu^. 

Much of the ancient Friary was 
retained in the existing dwelling- 
house, although its successive occu- 
piers have introduced their own 
alterations and additions. Sir John 
Banks, especially, toward the end 
of the 17th century, changed and 
int^ered much with the ancient 
arrangements. From the terrace a 
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good view of the river may be 
had. 

Some remains of a Nonnan keep, 
with walls about 10 ft. high, are said 
to exist in the town of Aylesford, and 
may be sought out b^ the antiquary. 
In the High-street is a hospital for 
6 poor, founded by John Sedley of 
the Friars, temp. James I. ; rebuilt, 
1842. 

A large stone-ware pottery is 
worked a short distance E. ot the 
town, on the bank of the river, where 
is also one of the large paper-mills 
which are not less frequent on the 
MedwaythanontheDarenth. Their 
tall chimneys, and the long lines of 
smoking chalk-kilns under the hills, 
are marked features of the river- 
valley. 

On the hill-side, above the town, 
is Cosenton, now a farm-house, but 
occupied by a family of the same 
name &om the reign of John to that 
of Henry VIII. On this estate, to- 
ward the coppices of Boxley Hill, 
are some springs which impart a 
bright carmme colour to whatever is 
dipped in them. They are said not 
to be chalybeate. 

The best view over the valley of 
the Medway is obtained from this 
hiU-side, immediately above the cele- 
brated cromlech called Kit*8 Coity 
House. There are two tolerable 
country Inne here (the Upper and 
the Lower Bell), by the side of 
the Maidstone road. The cromlech 
itself, by far the largest monument 
of its class in this p£^ of England, 
forms a small chamber, open in 
front, and consists of 4 blocks, 3 of 
which are uprights, and the 4th laid 
on Ihem as a covering-stone. Of the 
two side stones, one measures 7 it. 
by 7i, and is 2 ft. thick, the weight 
about Sh tons. The other is 8 ft. 
by 8J, weighing about 8 tons. The 
capstone is- 12 ft. by 9J, 2^ ft. thick, 
and weighs about 104 tons. The 



sandstone of which they consist be- 
longs to the geological formation 
of tiie district, large boulders of it 
occurring frequently in the tertiary 
drift or loam found on the top of the 
chalk hills. 

Like others of its class. Kit's Goiiy 
House was no doubt originally a 
sepulchral monument, though the 
legend which makes it the tomb of 
the British chief Katigem,killed here 
in a battle with the Baxons, must 
probably be discarded. {KiU's HiU 
on Hingstone Down, Cornwall, and 
Kite*8 Home on Darimoor, are names 
also given to ancient tombs ; perhaps 
from the Celtic hedy a hollow. Kit's 
Coity may thus be ked-coit — the 
tomb in the wood (Brit.), which 
once spread over the hill-side, and 
of which the venerable yews, which 
the tourist should especially remark, 
are relics.) It has been suggested 
that the battle was traditionally fixed 
here from ancient recollections con- 
nected with the site, which recent 
research has proved to be that of a 
great British cemeteiy — ^the "car- 
nac " of Kent. The cromlech is the 
centre of a group of monuments, 
which there is great reason to be- 
lieve was connected by a long stone 
avenue with another group in the 
parish of Addington (posf. Excur- 
sion (&) from Maidstone), a distance 
of 7 m. The line of connecting 
boulders has been traced at inter- 
vals throughout the distance; and 
they even occur in the bed of the 
river, where was an ancienf ford. 
Some of them are artificially placed ; 
others are sandstone boulders in 
their natural site. 

Of the monuments about Kit's 
Coity House, remark especiaUy the 
CountUes Stones^ a group in the 
middle of a field close below. 
"They are apparently the remains 
of one of those more complicated 
cromlechs, consisting of more than 
one sepulchral chamber with an 
alley of approach, which, in Brittany 
and the Channel Islands, are^ popu- 
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larly known ^ the name of ' FairieB* 
AUeys/ " The belief that these 
stones cannot be counted is one 
constantly found connected with 
similar lemains, e,g, Stonehenge. 
In the hollow below is a slab called 
the Coffin 8tme, The brow of the 
hill above the great cromlech ''is 
covered with smaller monimients 
of the same description, consisting 
generally of groups of stones buried 
partly in the ridge of the lull, but 
evidently forming, or having formed, 
small sepulchral chambers. Each 
group is generally surrounded by a 
circle of stones. At the bottom of 
the bank, near the road, a little dis- 
tance behind Kit's Ooity House, is a 
hollow in the chalk, with the heads 
of large stones of the same descrip- 
tion projecting out at each side, as 
though they had formed an avenue 
leadii]^ to an entrance in the side of 
the hill." — Wright, Many deposits 
of British coins have been found in 
this neighbourhood. A boulder (now 
destroyed) on the top of the hill 
was formerly known as the "White 
Horse stone," and pointed out as that 
on which Hengist, after the death 
of Horsa at Aylesford, was installed 
" first king of Kent." 

In addition to the cromlechs, a 
series of very remarkable excavations* 
also to all appearance sepulchral, 
extends for a considerable distance 
along the brow of the chalk hills on 
either side of the river. These are 
large circular shafts, descending like 
wells, and opening at the bottom 
into one or more chambers. (Oomp. 
the excavations at East TiUmry, 
Kte. 1, and at Crayford and Dart- 
ford, ante.) On the hill above 
Kit's Coity House, however, and 
within the limits of Aylesford Com- 
mon, are a number of flat stones, 
which cover the entrances to deep 
pits filled to the top with flints. 
These seem to be of the same cha- 
racter with the open pits ; and it is 
possible that the remams of the 



British chieftain still rest in the 
chamber below, the pit having been 
fllled up with flints after their depo- 
sition. "Similar tombs have been 
found in Etruria and in the East." — 
Wright, A thorough examination 
of these pits would perhaps reward 
the archsBolo^st with some inter- 
esting discoveries. 

On the hill-side, close below, are 
indications of a veiy extensive Bo- 
man villa. Great quantities of broken 
pottery have been found here ; and 
Mr. Wright discovered traces of the 
destruction of the bjiilding by fire — 
the usual fiate of most of the Boman 
dwellinsB during tiie anarchy that 
followed the departure of the le^on- 
aries. A Boman cemetery existed 
a short distance N. of this villa. 

Soon after leaving Aylesford, rt. of 
the rail is seen Preston Hall (built 
by E. L. Betts, the rly. contractor, and 
now the property of H. A. Brassey, 
Esq., M.P.) a handsome modem 
Tudor building, in digging the 
foundations for which a quantity 
of British silver coins were dis- 
covered. The house stands in a 
park ornamented with flne old trees ; 
and is surrounded by extensive gar- 
dens and grounds well laid out and 
planted. The original mansion here 
was the residence of the Golepepers, 
or Culpepers, ftom the reign of John 
to the oeginning of the last century. 
A date on a bam of large propor- 
tions, still remaining in excellent 
preservation, which long passed for 
1102, and occasioned much contro- 
versy, is no doubt 1502. The bam, 
which must have witnessed not a few 
agricultural changes, now serves for 
the modem appliimces of steam- 
machinery, &C., required for an 
extensive farm. 

At LongBote^ on the skirts of Mai- 
ling Wood, rt., was an ancient flree 
chapel, now used as a bam, and 
called the Hermitage, It is Dec. in 
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character. Nearly opposite, 1., the 
walls of AUtngUm Castle Xpost) are 
seeu hetween the trees. Wood- 
covered hills rise close on either 
side of the river ; and through hroad- 
spreading green meadows the train 
reaches, 

441 m. MArosTONB (Stat.). 

Maidstone is the principal town of 
West Kent, and the assize town for 
the whole conniy, in the most richly 
cultivated district of which it is situ- 
ated. (Pop. 26,196. Jnru: the Mitre, 
best; the Bell ; the Star; the Queen's 
Head.) 

Numerous Boman remains found 
at Maidstone, especially in the parish 
of St. Faith's, sufficiently prove the 
existence of a station here, although 
there may be some doubt whether 
it represents, as has been usually sup- 
posed, the VoffniacsB of the Antonine 
Itinerary. (See, however, a paper by 
the Bev. Beale Foste, in the Arch. 
Cant, vol. i. A Bomano-British 
cemetery was discovered, 1859-60, 
at Westborough, a short distance N. 
of All Saints* church. Arch. Cant., 
ii.) At a later period the town 
seems to have been known as "ad 
Madum," &om the latinised name of 
the river. Its Saxon name Med- 
wegston became at last contracted to 
Meddestane and Maidstone. It is 
still pronounced " Medstun " in the 
vernacular of the district. 

The town stretches upwards from 
the rt. bank of the river, and con- 
sists of four principal streets, unit- 
ing a little beyond. the Town-Hall. 
Gkibled houses and decorated fronts 
give it a somewhat picturesque cha- 
racter ; and the laige caviJiy bar- 
racks contribute colour and move- 
ment. On Thursdays (market-days) 
the tourist may m&ke his observa- 
tions on the " yeomen of Kent," who, 
with their wives and daughters, as- 
semble here in great numbers, and 
whose substantiid appointments in- 



dicate very little decline from their 
ancient prosperity : — 

" A Bqnire of Wales, a knight of Gales, 
And a laird of the North Oountrie— 
A yeoman of Kent, with half a year's rent. 
Will buy them all three ! " 

Maidstone is the most important 
grain -market in the county, the 
whole siurounding district being 
rich in com, and famous for its hop- 
grounds, which here form what is 
called the " middle growth of Kent." 
A large oil-mill, and extensive paper- 
mills (the latter among the most 
important in tiie kingdom), are esta- 
blished here on the bank of the 
Medway, the traffic on which is very 
considerable, the average tonnage 
annually passing Allington Lock, 
below the town, being 120,000 tons, 
and the tolls nearly 30,000L A 
great quantity of timber from the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex is floated 
down the river for the use of the 
dockyard at Chatham. 

In spite of its antiquity, no very 
important historical events are con- 
nected with Maidstone. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt of Allington, supported by 
some of the principal landowners of 
this part of Kent, here commenced 
his rebellion in 1554 (1st of Queen 
Mary). His proclamation, published 
at Maidstone " on the market-day," 
in the place where the Isleys and 
others of his abettors were afterwards 
beheaded, set forth that the « quarell 
was taken in hand for the defence 
of the realm from over-running by 
strangers " (the Spaniards — tiie 
Queen's marriage was the ostensiDle 
cause of the rising). "Wheras in 
very deed,'* says Proctor, the Seven- 
oaks schoolmaster, and historian 
of the rebellion, "hys only and 
very matter was the continuance of 
heresye ;" for which end one of hJJ 
wealthy followers " offered to sell all 
his spoons, and sup his pottage 
with his mouth." In the rising ot 
1648 Maidstone had -its share. On 
the night of June 1, Fairfax, wim 
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10,000 men, stoimed the town, then . 
held by about 2000 royalists. | 
These lined the streets and houses, ; 
and, after a struggle of Qye hours, 
retreated into the church, from 
which they made tenns for their 
sniiender. "It was," says Cla- 
rendon, "a sharp encounter, very 
bravely fought, with the general's 
(Fairfaxes) whole strength ; and the 
Teteran soldiers confessed that they 
had never met witii the like despe- 
rate service during the war." "Every 
street in the town," says Whitelock, 
"was got by inches." Since this 
period Maidstone has had no his- 
tory—a proo^ in this case, of pro- 
sperity and not of decline. 

From a very early period the 
manor was attached to the see of 
Canterbury; but the archbishops 
had no residence here until the 
reign of John, when Wm. de Com- 
hiU is said to have given his house 
in the town to Archbishop Stephen 
Langton. A later jpaZace, Duilt per- 
haps on this site ; the Church ; and 
the CkiCUge or Hospitai adjoining, are 
now the main objects of interest in 
Maidstone. 

The Maidstone Grammar School 
has been rebuilt on the Tunbridge 
Boad. 

The very lar^e and important 
Church (restored by Carpenter, 1860) 
is Perp. throughout; and is to be 
assigned almost entirely to Abp. 
Courtenay (1381-96), who, after re- 
building the college, temp. Bich. 
n., obtoined the land's licence to 
convert the parish church of St. 
Mary to a collegiate church, dedi- 
cating it afresh to AU Saints, The 
chancel still contains 28 stalls of 
carved oak for the members of the 
college; among the ornaments of 
which tiie arms of Abp. Courtenay 
are frequently repeated, and in the 
centre of the pavement is a slab 
from which the brasses have been 
removed, but still showing by their 
matrices the figure of an archbishop. 



This is thought to have been a me- 
morial of Abp. Courtenay, rebuilder 
of the ch., and, according to the 
leiger-book of Ch. Ch., Canterbury, 
actually interred at Canterbury 
where his monument still exists, 
adjoining that of the Black Prince. 
There, is, however, some uncer- 
tainty as to the archbishop's real 
place of interment. The ground 
underneath the slab in Maidstone 
ch. was examined in 1794, when a 
skeleton was discovered at the depth 
of 6 ft. ; but no ring or pastoral 
sta£f was found ; and, from the per- 
fect state of the teeth, the remains 
are thought to have been those of 
a younger man than Courtenay, 
who, however, certainly died at 
Maidstone. His own will directs 
his burial in the ohurohyard here, 
thereby adding a fresh difficulty. 
It seems not unlikely that the heart 
and intestines (as suggested by Mr. 
Beresford Hope) may have been 
interred here, and the body at Can- 
terbury. The richly-painted chan- 
cel screen should be noticed. Bemark 
also a slab on the pavement, from 
which the brasses have been re- 
moved, but which formerly covered 
the altar-tomb of Lord Bivers of the 
Mote, father of Elizabeth, queen of 
Edward lY . The sedilia are fine and 
elaborately ornamented ; but defaced 
by intrusive 17tii-century monuments 
of Astleys and Knatchbulls. They 
were erected by John Wbotton 
(d. 1417), first master of the college, 
whose canopied tomb is at tiia 
bac^ in the S. chancel. The brass 
has disappeared, but in the arch 
above the tomb is a very curious 
mural painting, the subject of which 
is the presehtotion of the deceased 
to the Virgin by a figure perhaps 
representing the arehangel Gabriel. 
On either side are St. Catherine, 
and, perhaps, St. Mary Magdalene ; 
and beyond them a sainted bishop 
and archbishop, both crowned with 
a circular nimbus, and the latter 
wearing the pall. They probably 
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represent Abp. Becket and Bp. 
Bichard de la Wych of Chichester, 
the patron saints of the two cathe- 
drals with which Wootton was con- 
nected. (He was a canon of Chi- 
chester.) Here is also buried William 
Grocyn, eleventh master, the friend 
of Linacre and Erasmus, and one 
of the first Greek innovators at Ox- 
ford. A curioiis brass in the S. 
chancel aisle, of the Beale &mily, 
should be noticed ; and in the Arun- 
del chapel one for Bich. Beeston, 
lady, and children. In the vestry 
is a library, most of the books in 
whioh were given by Dr. Bray— a 
worthy divine and a friend of Bobert 
Nelson— in 1736. One vol. of a folio 
Bible, however, and a missal, both 
dating about 1400, may, perhaps, 
have belonged to the library of Abp. 
Courtenay's college. 

The tower of Maidstone ch. was 
originally crowned by a wooden spire, 
80 tt. high, which was destroyed by 
lightning in 1730. 

S. of the church, and stretching 
down toward the river, is the Ckil- 
lege, or Hospital^ of AU Saints. 
In the year 1260 Archbishop Boni- 
face founded the hospital of New- 
ark, at the entrance of the town 
from Wrotham, for the reception of 
poor travellers, and for the special 
benefit of pilgrims on their way to 
the great shrine at Canterbury. In 
1395 this hospital was incorporated 
by Abp. Courtenay with the new 
college of secular priests (a master 
. and six chaplains), founded by him, 
close to the parish church, which 
was at this time made collegiate. 
This college of All Saints continued 
to flourish under the patronage of the 
archbishops until the first year of 
Edward VI., when it was suppressed 
with similar foundations. The an- 
nual value of the college at this 
time was 212Z. 

The remains at present belong to 
the Earl of Bomney. Considerable 
alterations were made here in 1845. 



The remains consist of a gateway 
tower, a long range of rooms 
between it and the river, termi- 
nated by a second tower, parts of 
the master's house, a ruined tower 
adjoining it, and a second or back 
gateway. The gateway tower is 
very fine ; and wim the long adjoin- 
ing range, originally the priests' apart- 
ments, and the lower tower above the 
river, is best seen from the church- 
yard. The grey of the Kentish stone 
contrasts well with the ivy and vari- 
ously-tinted foliage waving and clus- 
tering about it. 1. of the gateway was 
the college bakehouse — ^probably for 
charitable purposes, since the prepa- 
ration of the brethren's "manchets" 
scarcely required such ample space. 
From the top of the, tower there 
is a fine view over the town and 
river. Above the archway is a noble 
apartment, which was perhaps never 
completed, since the crown of the 
arch forms the only flooring in the 
centre. In the long range rt. of 
the gateway were the refectory and 
kitchen, and above them a row of 
dormitories. A cloister toward the 
court was removed in 1845. At the 
top of the river tower, which termi- 
nated this range, is a room which 
has been called the Treasury. 

The master's house, occupying the 
side of the court toward the river, 
has been greatly changed and added 
to, but still retains some part of its 
ancient arrangements. The ruined 
tower adjoining the back gateway 
seems to have been connected with 
it. The gateway whioh leads into 
the open country lies between two 
bams, themselves part of the ori- 
ginal buildings. Detailed notices of 
all these remains will be found in a 
History of the College of AU Saints, 
Maidstone^ by the Bev. Beale Poste. 
Whittaker, 1847. 

N. of the church is the ancient 
archiepiscopal Palace, tolerably pe^ 
feet, and still occupied as a dwell- 
ing-houst. Abp. Ufford began to 
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rebuild it in 1348; the materials 
of the mined palace at Wrotham 
were devoted to its completion by 
Abp. Islip ; Abp. Comrtenay added 
to it; and finally Abp. Morton 
(I486) enlarged and adorned it. The 
existing building (with the excep- 
tion of the E. front, which seems to 
be Elizabethan) is entirely Perp., 
and belongs to the time when, after 
the establishment of the college here, 
Maidstone became one of the most 
favourite among the 16 archiepis- 
copal i>alaces. The palace was 
granted by Q. Elizabeth to Sir John 
Astley, passed from him to Sir Jacob 
Astley, Charles I/s Baron of Beading 
(whose monument exists in the ch.\ 
and was finally alienated by this 
fiE»nily to the first Lord Bomney. 
The late Earl sold it to P. Hoare, 
Esq. 

Of higher interest than the palace 
itself is a long range of outbuilding 
on the opposite side of the road, 
which seems to have originally 
formed part of the offices. It is 
now used for stables and tan-stores ; 
but the exterior has been little 
changed. Note the eiLtemal stair of 
stone, usual in the court buildings 
attached to houses of this period 
(late Dec.). The doors are slightly 
pointed. The windows between the 
buttresses on the W. side are slightly 
pointed in the lower range, and 
square-headed above. The whole 
building deserves notice, and is pro- 
bably of earlier date than any por- 
tion of the palace itself. A small 
ancient builoing at the end of Mill- 
street, immediately at the gate turn- 
ing down to the palace, is yet more 
remarkable, and is, perhaps, of the 
14th cent. Its history is altogether 
unknown. 

The tourist should descend from 
the W. end of the churchyard to the 
river-bank below, where he will 
obtain good views of the hospital, 
the church, and the palace, together 
forming a very picturesque group. 
Further down is the ancient bridge 



across the Med way, an s 
contribution to the town; and 
yond the river stretch away the Park 
Meadows, so called from a park or 
** pleasaunce " which anciently ex- 
tended here in front of the palace 
and hospital. 

The chief interest of Maidstone 
is concentrated at this comer. The 
chapel of Newark Hospital, founded 
by Abp. Boniface, at the S.W. en- 
tmnce of the town, has, after long 
desecration, been converted into the 
district ch. of St. Peter, but with 
great alterations. Holy Trinity chv 
dates from 1819. Other churches 
have been erected in the town. 

Of old hotuea in the town there 
are several. In St. Faith's-street is 
ChiUington House, ancient and in- 
teresting. The manor, of which it 
was the "aula" or court-house, be- 
longed to the Gobhams until the 
reign of Edw. III., when it passed to 
the Maplesdens, whose representative 
forfeited it by joining Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's rising. It has since gone 
through many hands; and now, in 
somewhat shattered condition, serves 
as a Publio Museum. The house 
itself belongs to the early part of the 
16th century, and is worth a visit, 
the timbered Manor House of Far- 
leigh having been transferred hither. 
Here are some tolerable specimens 
of the birds and fossils of the neigh- 
bourhood, and an interesting collec- 
tion of local Boman antiquities, also 
of works of art, including paint- 
ings, enamels, china, needlework, &c. 
Here also are the collections of the 
Kent Archaeological Society, and 
the head-quarters of that institution, 
founded in 1858 by an antiquary as 
sound as he was industrious, the late 
Bev. Lambert B. Larking. 

On the Bochester road is the 
County Gaol, capable of holding 450 
prisoners, built in 1818, at a cost of 
180,Q00L The front contains the 
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asfiize courts. The Cavalry Barracks, 
with ftccommodation for about 400 
men, are below on the river-eide. 
Here too are the Maidstone paper- 
mUU, now Balston's factory, and, 
as well as the Turkey-mill, a little 
outside the town on the Ashford 
road, formerly known as Whatman's. 
Drawing-papers of the best quality 
are manu&ctured here; and both 
mills, the operations of which are 
simple and easily comprehended, 
employ a large number ot hands. 

A general view of Maidstone is 
not easily gained, owing to the very 
gradual rise of the hills on either side 
of the valley. The ch. and group of 
old buildings about it ar^ well seen 
from the OoUegehop-ground, throx^h 
which a path leads to TovU, a hamlet 
on the rt. bank of the river. The 
sunset effect from this point is very 
striking, and worth seekii^ by the 
artist. In Tovil is a good modem 
E. E. ch. dedicated to St. Stephen 
(architect, Whichcord, of Maidstone). 
Adjoining are large oil-cake and 
paper mills. 

About 1 m. E. of the town is The 
Mote (Earl of Bomney), built toward 
the end of the last century, and not 
too ornamental. The name is said 
to indicate an ancient gathering- 
place (A.-S. mot), and to have no 
reference to the ancient moat which 
once surrounded the house. The park, 
of 600 acres, is fine, and contains 
some grand old oaks and beeches. A 
canal, crossed by a bridge, runs in 
front of the house. Before the reign 
of Henry III. the Leybomes were 
settled here. Early in that of 
Bichard II. the Mote had passed to 
the Wydevilles or Woodvilles, after- 
wards Lords Bivers, Bichard de 
"V^deville being created by Henry 
VI. (1448) Lord Bivers, Grafton, and 
De la Mote, His daughter Elizabeth 
became the Queen of Edward lY. 
After some changes, Hie Mote passed 
to the Wyatts of Allington, the 



Offisars, and the Tuftons, from whom, 
about 1690, it came to the Marshams, 
then of Whome's Place, in the parish 
of Cuxton. In 1716 Sir Robert 
Marsham was created Lord Bomney ; 
and his descendants have continued 
to reside at the Mote. The house 
was rebuilt by the third Lord Bom- 
ney about 1795. A "pavilion" 
erected near the site of the old 
house marks the spot on which a 
dinner was given by the third Lord 
Bomney, in the presence of Greorge 
III., to the Kentish yeomanry. The 
guests at this dinner (one of the 
largest on record) exceeded 3000. 

Nearly opposite the Mote is Vinten 
Park (J. Whatman, Esq., M.P.). 

Quarries of the hard calcareous 
sandstone, known as " Kentish rag" 
occurring in the Lower Greensand 
formation (see post, BoughUm Mm- 
Chelsea), are largely worked near 
the town. In one of these, now 
known as the "Ig^uanodon Quarry," 
the first important Iguanodon skele- 
ton was discovered by Mr. Bensted, 
the proprietor. Fragments' had al- 
ready been found by Dr. Mantell 
in Tilgate Forest; but the Maid- 
stone specimen first enabled palae- 
ontologists to ascertain the size of 
the monster with accuracy. Masses 
of wateivwom wood, cones of a 
species of abies {Abies Benstedi), 
and leaves of a plant resembUng 
a yucca (^DraesBna Berutedf), have 
also been found in this quany, to 
which access is readily afforded by 
the proprietor. 

BaUways: to Boohester, Strood, 
and London, as above; to Otford, 
Sevenoaks, and London (Rte. 8); 
and an extension to Ashford has 
been authorised. (Bte. 10.) 

The Excursions from Maidstone are 
numerous and full of interest. 

(a) The chief points in the 
immediate neighbourhood may be 
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visited in a long wdDc'—io AUington 
CkuUe, 1| m. ; thence to BoxUy Abbey 
and Badey, 2| m. ; retuimng to 
the town across Pennendm HeaOt, 
The round will be about 7^ m. 

A broad towing-path leads along 
the rt. bank of the river, here es- 
sentially the "Medway 8m()oth" of 
Milton. Low, steep banks of wood 
rise on the opposite side, and again 
veiy picturesquely on the rt bank, 
fronting AUington, where the river 
curves round the castle meadows. 
The scene here is striking : the red 
and ochred sails of the barges, con- 
stantly passing, ** solemn as Barons 
of the £zche<}uer** {WdlpoU), con- 
trast finely with the bright colour 
of the hanging wood. The castle 
is on the 1. bank ; but immediately 
opposite is a good country Inn (the 
Gibraltar), where there is a ferry- 
boat. 

AUingUm, a settlement of the 
Saxon iBlingas (KemMe: the name 
occurs in many other counties), was 
granted by the Oonq^ueror to William 
de Warrene, who is said to have 
built a castle here. It then passed, 
through a family of the same name 
(Allington), to 8ur Stephen de Pen- 
chester, the rebuilder of some part 
of Penshurst, who, toward the end 
of Henry III.'s reign,obtained licence 
to forbfy and embattle his castle 
here, fbrom him, through the Cob- 
hams and Brents, it came, early in 
the reign of Henry VII., to Sir 
Henry Wyatt, whom a vague tradi- 
tion asserts to have been preserved 
by a cat whilst a prisoner in the 
Tower, under Bichaiu III. The cat, 
it is saidt used to bring him a pigeon 
every day from a neighbouring dove- 
cot. •* Sir Henry, in his prosperity,*' 
according to a curious notice of 
him quoted by Mr. Bell from a MS. 
formerly belonging to the Wyatts, 
"for this woula ever make much of 
cats, as other men wiU of spaniels 
or hounds; and perhaps you shall 
not find his picture anywhere but, 
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like Sir Christopher Hatton with 
his dog, with a cat beside him." 
(A cat, also said to have been his 
companion in the Tower, is re- 
presented in the portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakspeare's 
patron, now at Welbeck.) Lady 
Wyatt, wife of Sir Henry, seems to 
have been a heroine of unusual de- 
terminaidon. **Beports reaching her, 
during Sir Henry's absence, that the 
neighbouring abbot of Boxley was 
in Vie habit of privately visiting her 
establishment for purposes not very 
creditable to his sanctity, she placed 
some of her retainers on the watch ; 
and having obtained satisfactory 
proof of his delinquencies, she or- 
dered him to be seized, carried 
through the gatehouse, and put into 
the stocks in front of the castle. 
This indignity, inflicted on a priesi; 
was not to be quietly endurea at a 
time when the spiritual licence was 
supposed to cover all scandals ; and 
the abbot accordingly appealed for 
redress to the Privy Council. Sir 
Henry's answer to the charge shows 
of what metal the Wyatts were 
formed. He turned the whole afiPstir 
into a jest, and frankly told tiie 
Council that, if any of their lord- 
ships had angered his wife in her 
own house, as the abbot had done, 
he verily beUeved she would have 
served them in the same manner." 

Of these parents was bom here, 
in 1503, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, 
the ** delight of the muses and of 
mankind, who, says Fuller, trulv 
answered his anagram, '* Wiat, a wit. 
During his early youth **he brought ' 
up a hon's whelp and an Irish grey- 
hound at the castle, and made play- 
mates of them, so that they used to 
wait at the gate or hall door for his 
coining home, and testify their de- 
light at his return by the most vio- 
lent demonstrations. At last, as the 
lion's whelp grew into courage and 
heat, these testimonies of attach- 
ment became rather dangerous ; and 
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tion of his followers, was made pri- 
soner and beheaded on Tower Hill. 
His manors were confiscated, and 
Allington was afterwards granted by 
Elizabeth to Sir John Astley, in 
whose fanuly it continued until it 
passed to the first Lord Bomney in 
1720. The present Earl is now the 
proprietor. 

Allington Castle was allowed to 
faU to ruin by Sir John Astley 
after he had disparked the surround- 
ing enclosures. The existing re- 
mains are considerable, and well 
deserve a visit. A broad moat, fed 
&om the Medway, nearly encircles 
the castle, which stands on unusu- 
ally low ground, although conunand- 
in^the river passage at an important 
pomt. The walls form a long 
parallelogram, with circular towers 
projecting at int^nFals. Within, the 
castle is divided into two distinct 
courts, of which that to the N. is 
perhaps the most recent. In this is 
the main entrance gateway, flanked 
by two small circular towers, and 
still retaining the portcullis-groove. 
Above the gate was an apartment of 
some importance, as usual in late 
Perp. castles (comp. Hever, Bte. 2). 
Bemark, in entering, the square win- 
dow-hatch, opening into the guard- 
room W. of the gateway. In this court, 
on the side fronting the Medway, 
seem to have been the hall and 
chapel. A range of low building, 
with a good arched entrance, separ- 
ates this from the inner court.:; The 
greater part of the first court may 
have been the work of the two 
Wyatts. In the S.W. angle of the 
second, or inner court, is a lofty cii> 
cular tower, apparently of older date, 
and serving as the castle-keep. This 
court is usually the first entered in 
approaching from the river; a door 
having been pierced through one 
of the flanking-towers, which opens 
into a vast chimney, perhaps that of 
the ancient kitchen. On the Med- 
way side is the femn-house, built 
out of fragments of the castle, and 



on one occasion he ran roaring at 
his young master, and, flying fiercely 
into his bosom, must have inevitably 
destroyed him but for the greyhound, 
who, leaping on his back, pulled him 
down, when Wyatt coolly drew out 
his rapier and slew the whelp on the 
spot. This story being afterwards 
repeated to Henry VIII., he ob- 
served, * Oh, he can tame lions ! * " 

Notwithstanding the hints of an 
attachment to Anne Boleyn, Sir 
Thomas became one of Henry VIII. 's 
especial favourites, and made a **fair 
seat " of the castle here, where he 
spent his time during his occasional 
retirements from public affairs. A 
satire, addressed to his friend John 
Poins, gives us a pleasant picture of 
his life at Allington: — 

** This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk 
And in foul weather at my book to sit ; 
In flrost and snow then with my bow to 

stalk; 
No man doth mark whereso I ride or go. 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk *, 
And of these news I feel nor weal nor woe. 



I am not now in France to Judge the wine ; 

But I am here in Kent and Christendom 
Among the Muses, where I read and 

rhyme; 
Where If thou list, mine own John Poins, 

to come. 
Thou shalt be Judge how I do q)end my 

time." 

For the true position of Wyatt as a 
reformer of English poetry, see Mr. 
Bell's excellent Life (prefixed to his 
annotated edition of the poems). 
Wyatt has the credit of having made 
the first metrical version in English 
of some part of the Psalms (about 
1541). His portrait has been most 
effectively drawn by his friend and 
fellow poet Surrey : " Rarely have so 
many noble qualities been collected 
into a single character — ^virtue, wis- 
dom, beauty, strength, and courage." 
It was the poet's son who raised the 
Kentish rebellion in the first year of 
Queen Mary (1554), and who, after 
the march to London and the deser- 
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pictnresqiie with its peaked roofs 
and wide porches. Ivy and elder- 
trees, hanging ahout the walls and 
towers, contnbute to the satis&ction 
of the sketcher,who will find his hest 
points of view on the N. and N.W. 
sides. The irregular mounds be- 
tween the castle and the river per- 
haps belong to the " fair gardens " 
created' hbre by Wyatt the poet, and 
may be remains of artificial hillocks, 
wi& winding paths, such as were 
then in favour. 

Allington Church, close bevond the 
castle, is a small Dec. building, of 
some interest, but without monu- 
ments. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, 
was buried at Sherborne, Dorset, 
where he died on his way into €k)m- 
walL 

Becrossing the river, the Bochester 
road may be followed through the 
hamlet of Sandlina: rt. is ScmdUng 
Placet and behina it Park Houte 
(E. L. Lushington, Esq.). Bich and 
extensive views are commanded 
from the high ground at its back. 
The opening of Tennyson's 'Prin- 
cess' is an embellished accotmt of 
a mechanics' institute fite held in 
this park in 1842. The poet was then 
living at Boxley. Beyond Sandling, 
1., is Brooklyn (Mrs. Burton). The 
tourist may find his wav along the 
bank of a stream whicn falls into 
the Medway a short distance below 
Allington Castle, which will lead 
him to the entrance of Boodey Abbey 
(B. J. Balston), beyond Sancuing. 

The site of the abbey, as in most 

Cistercian foundations, is low and 

flat, about 1 m. from the river ; the 

chalk hills rise at some distance be- 

hmd it. It was founded, in 1146, by 

William of Ypres. Earl of Kent, who 

closed his own life as a monk at Laon. 

I A colony of Cistercians was brought 

hither fiom Clairvaux, of which ^at 

I house Boxley claimed aocordmgly 

I to be **filia propria." Bichard I. 

granted the manor of Boxley to the 

[Kent.-] 



abbey, the revenue of which, at the 
Dissolution, was 218/., arising from 
lands scattered over Kent and Surrey. 
Much of its ancient rental, however, 
seems to have been sacrificed for 
large sums of money paid in hand. 
" There hath grown no decay by this 
abbot," wrote Henry VIIL's com- 
missioner, '* that we can learn ; but 
surely his predecessors pleasured 
much in odoriferous savours, as it 
should seem by their converting 
the rents of the monastery that 
were wont to be paid in com and 
grain into gillyflowers and roses." 
No Importwt historical events are 
connected with Boxley; but the 
abbey church rejoiced in two re- 
marlmble "sotelties," which pro- 
cured for the White Monks here no 
small celebrity and very satisfiEMtory 
profits. The firsl^like the boar's 
head and enchanted mantle brought 
by the elfin page to the court of 
King Arthur, of which ordy Sir Cra- 
dock and Sir Cradock's wife could 
stand the test — was a touchstone of 
chastity, in the shape of a smaU 
image of St. Bnmbald, only to be 
lift^ by those who had never sinned 
in thought or in deed. '*Such who 
paid the priest well," says plain- 
spoken old Fuller, "might easily re- 
move it, whilst others might tug at 
it to no purpose." It was fastened 
by a wooden pin moved from be- 
hmd, and " many chaste virsins and 
wives went away with blushing 
fiEMses, whilst others came o£f with 
more credit, because with more 
coin — though with less chastity." 
St. Bumbald of Boxley is not to be 
confounded with his namesake, the 
patron saint of Mechlin, ^is life 
lasted but three days, during which 
he discoursed laij^ely "of all the 
commonplaces of popety," says 
Fuller; having announced himself a 
Christian at tiie moment of his birth, 
which took place among a tribe of 
heathen Saxons. The date at which 
this least of the saints appeared in 
tiie world is not fixed by the legend, 

K 
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but he was buried at Buokingham. 
(See Handbook far Bucks.) He was 
much reTerenced throughout Kent, 
especially here and on the S. coast 

The second wonder of Boxley was 
the famous "Rood of Grace," a mi- 
raculous crucifix, to which crowds of 
pilgrims resorted from every part of 
the country. It was rudely disturbed 
by Henry VIII.'s commissioners, who 
found therein "certayn ingynes of 
olde wyer, wyth olde roton stykkes 
in the backe of the same, that did 
cause the eies to move and stere in 
the hede thereof lyke unto a lyvelye 
thinge ; and also the nether lippe in 
lyke wise to move as though it shulde 
speke." The image was carried into 
Maidstone on a market-day, and " in 
the cheff of the market-time " exhi- 
bited to the people, who ''had the 
false, crafty, and sotell handelynge 
thereof in wonderous detestacion 
and hatred." It was then carried 
to London, and ** solemnly broken to 
pieces " at Paul's Cross qi538). 

Of the church in which tiie in- 
. genious Cistercians conducted tiiese 
"sotell" exhibitions, nothing now 
remains but the foundations, which 
are to be traced in the garden of the 
modem Boxley Abbey. A fragment 
of the Abbey gatehouse now serves 
as the entiy to a brewery, but beyond 
this there is nothing but the recol< 
lections connected with the site to 
attract the visitor. 

The village of Boadey (in Domes- 
day Boseleu, so called from the 
quantity of box-trees that here grow 
m tufts in the woods, and along the 
sides of the chalk hills) lies about 1 m. 
E. from tiie abbey, and on much 
higher ground. The Ch, is Dec., but 
of no great interest. A remarl^ble 
porch or ante-chapel is; however, 
attached to it, which is unconse- 
crated, and deserves notice. It per- 
haps served as the parish-school. 
Until the end of Bichard II.'s reign 
Boxley church belonged to the prioiy 



of Bochester. It then passed to 
Boxley Abbey, but was restored to 
the chapter of Bochester after the 
Dissolution. 

In the neighbourhood are BoxU^j 
Hou9e and Park (Mrs. Best). 

{The Church of Debtting (IJ m. 
S.E. from Boxley ch.) lies close under 
the hills and, although itself poor, 
contains a very fine Dec. lectern, 
which well deserves attention. In 
the churchyard is a large and well- 
designed stone cross, ^so perhaps 
Dec. The parish was long the pro- 
perty of a fiamily of the same name.] 

Permenden Seaih, across which the 
pedestrian may return from Boxley 
to Maidstone, is still, as at the time 
of the Conquest, and long before, 
the great county gathering-place-j 
the scene of the Saxon ** shyregemot " 
and ** wapentakes," and now of all 
important county meetii^. It is 
worth notice that the Piimedenna 
(Pennenden) of Domesday has now 
become generally corrupted to Ptc^- 
enden, Lambarde's derivation of the 
word from the Saxon pinian, to 
punish, seems hardly borne out, al- 
though it was long the place of 
execution, and the gallows re- 
mained standing on a part of the 
heath above Maidstone until 1835. 
(Comp. Kemble's remarks. Sax. in 
Eng., i. 47, on the position of the 
Sax. "cwealmstow," or place of exe- 
cution, in the mark, or forest boun- 
dary, of the primilive settlement.) 
The various Kentish ''dens " were 
all in this mark. (See Bte. 11— 
Tenterden.) The views from the 
heath, in spite of its high ground 
are not extensive. Its position, ^ 
nearly in the centre of the county, 
probably led to its selection as the 
gathering-place for the Saxons of 
Kent. If, as is very possible, it was , 
used for the same pmpose by the 
Kentish Belgffi, its vicinity to the great 
cemetery on Boxley and Aylesford 
hills may not have been accidental. 
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The most &moti8 meeting on Pen- 
nenden Heath, and one that well 
deserves illustration at the hands 
of an historical painter, occurred in 
1076, when Abp. Lanfranc pleaded 
the cause of his church here against 
Odo of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, who 
retained in his hands numerous 
manors belonging to the see of Can- 
terbury. Geoffrey, Bp. of Coutances, 
sat as the king's representatiye ; 
Lanfranc and Odo were both present 
in person, as were many others of the 
Kentish nobles ; but the most striking 
figure was that of Agelric, Bp. of 
Chichester, of great renown for his 
knowledge of old Saxon law, who, 
on account of his great age, was 
brought here in a "quadriga" or 
waggon drawn by oxen. The trial 
last^ three days, and the archbishop 
recovered the greater part of his 
manors. In 1829 there was a great 
meeting here on the subject of the 
Boman Catholic claims. Mr. Shell 
was to have been orator-in-chief, but 
he eitiier broke down, or was hooted 
down« notwithstanding which his 
speech appeared in next day's Lon- 
don papers with inserted "cheers,'* 
&c. 

The Comi/y HaU, on the heath, a 
very plain stone building with 
Teranda, was erected about 1830. 
A tolerable view of Maidstone is 
gained in descending the hill toward 
the town. 



I (&) MaJUng Abbey and the British 
remains at Addington (8 m. W.) may 
I be visited in an excursion, which 
I may be made to embrace some other 
places of interest. This will be a 
long day's work, however, and be- 
yond a walk. The tourist, first 
keeping through the lanes S. of the 
Seven(Md3ffl roul, may visit the two 
MaUmgs and Offham ; thence, cross- 
ing the main road, he should take 
the points of interest lying N. — Adr 
dington, Byarsh, and Leybome. 



A pleasant road, mider the woods 
of Mailing, with glimpses of the 
Medway rt., and of the chalk-hills 
beyond it, will bring us to Ditton (3 
m.), a small Dec. ch., with some re- 
mains of good stained glass. The 
Church of East MdUingXl m. S.W.) 
is of higher interest. It has por- 
tions fix)m E. E. to late Peip. Much 
coloured glass remains, especially in 
a Dec. chapel at E. end of N. aisle, 
the ceiling of which should be re- 
marked ; the bosses at the intersec- 
tions retain their ^ding. The lower 
part of the tower is E. E., the upper 
Ferp. Brasses: Thos. Selby and 
Isodia his wife, 1479; E. Adams, 
vicar, 1522, The ch. was given by 
Abp. Anselm to the nunnery of W. 
Mailing. 

Bradboume Park (Miss Twisden), 
adjoining the ch., has been for the 
last two centuries in the hands of 
the Twisdens. A younger brother 
of the learned Sir Roger of East 
Peckham first settled here, and was 
himself created a baronet by Charles 
II. The Twisden femily is one of the 
most ancient of Kent. The park was 
pleasant and well wooded, but was 
converted into hop-gardens and 
arable fields during a temporary 
alienation from the Twisdens, to 
whom it has now returned. On the 
stream that runs through it are some 
paper-mills, the staple manu&cture 
of this district. 

Close adjoining Bradboume are 
the beautiM grounds of Clare House 
(J. M. Clabon, Esq.). 

From E. Mailing, through lanes 
S. of the main road, WeO, or Toum 
MaUing, is reached. Both Mailings 
indicate the site of a primitive 
Saxon mark — ^that of the llibillingas. 
(KembU.) A Benedictine nunnery 
was founded here in 1090 byBp. Gun- 
dulf of Rochester, which was greatiy 
enriched by subsequent benefactions. 
Ten pounds of wax and one wild 
E 2 
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boar from the oak woods that sur- 
roonded the convent were annually 
sent by the abbess to the Bp. of 
Rochester, as an acknowledgment 
of her subjection to the see. At 
the Dissolution Mailing Abbey was 
granted to Abp. Oranmer, and sub- 
sequently became the property of the 
Honywoods. It is now ttiie resi- 
dence of the Akers family, repre- 
sented by Mia. Akers. 

The remains of Mailing Abbey are 
full of interest and well deserve a 
visit. They contain portions from 
Norm, to late Perp. The principal 
Noim. fragment is the W. front of 
the abbey ch., of which the slender 
turrets and ornamentedpilasters so 
CTeatly resemble the W. front of 
Bochester Cathedral as to leave little 
doubt that both are the work of the 
same designer. The cloisters, now in- 
cluded in the modem residence, are 
late E.E., with broad trefoiled arches, 
very good and interesting, and the 
nuns' chapter-house is used as the 
kitchen and scullery. The old 
kitchen, which is of large size, is in 
part paved with slabs once containing 
monumental brasses. The fronting 
of the great gateway, which is entire, 
is Perp., "but examination will show 
this work to be only a facing." — 
Hussey. To this gatehouse a chapel 
was attached* which has been re- 
stored, and is again used. It has 
Dec. windows, but the S. door is 
Perp. 

At St. Leonar^s^ a short distance 
S. of the abbey, was a cell with a 
chapel, the site of which is uncer- 
tain. A large, square tower, of con- 
siderable interest, still remains here, 
which has been pronoimced a Noiv 
man keep (^Hussey). As to this, 
however, the archsBologist will do 
well to make his own speculations. 
A fragment of wall has been traced, 
running £., below the tower. The 
manor, at the time of the Domesday 
survey, was in the hands of the 
bishops of Bochester, by whom 



the stronghold must have been 
erected. 

The Church of W. Mailing has a 
Norman tower, without a staircase. 
The chancel is E. E., with a Jaco- 
bean altar-tomb belonging to a 
member of the Brett mmily, and 
dated 1617. The nave was rebuilt 
toward the end of the last century. 
Brasses : Will. Millys, 1497 ; WiU. 
Skott, 1532; Eliz. Perecpoynt, 1543. 

Skirting the woods that stretch 
upward m>m behind Mereworth, we 
reach (1 m. W. from Mailing) Ogham, 
where is a small Norm, and E. E. 
Church, In the chancel windows, 
E. E., are some fragments of stained 
glass. On the exterior wall of the 
chancel remark a wide, shallow 
buttress, apparently Norm., in which, 
it has been sugjjgested, the roodloft 
stairs were carried. A similar but- 
tress, with what seems a window- 
frame, now closed, exists in Hever 
Church, and in the same position. 

Offham Green boasts of what com- 
monly passes for a venerable relic 
in the shape of a quintain, but the 
upright post and the cross-piece, to 
which the bag of sand was attached, 
are merely" restorations." The estate 
on which it stands is, it is said, boimd 
to keep it in repair. Quintains of this 
form are scarcely earlier than the 
reign of Elizabeth, the more ancient 
having been in the shape of a giant 
or ** Saracen," with a broad wooden 
sword, which struck the unskilful 
tilter as the figure turned on its 
pivot. (Meyrick.) 

The road leading from Maidstone 
to Sevenoaks and Westerham, which 
is crossed in passing from Offham 
to Addington (1 m. N.), is, perhaps, 
one of great antiquity — in all pro- 
bability Boman, if it represents 
the "military way "mentioned in 
the charter (a. 945) of Edmund of 
Wessex, granting West Mailing 
to the Bishop of Bochester. It is 
possible, however, that this ancient 
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road ran somewhat more to the S. 
The Church of Addington is Perp., 
but not very interesting. The baige- 
board of the N. porch is worth notice. 
Some Br (18868 lemain; one very good 
(William Snayth and wife, 1409); 
and some fra^ents of incised slabs, 
with Lombardio capitals, temp. £dw. 
II., for the Leschekers (de Scao- 
cario), lords of the manor. An in- 
scription on the wall mentioned by 
Hasted, has now disappeared. He 
quotes it as follows :— 

** In fourteen hundred and none 
Here was neither stick nor stone ; 
In fourteen hmidred and three 
The goodly building which you see." 

This rhyme, it may be observed, is 
claimed by other chnrches, in Surrey 
and elsewhere. 

The position of the ch., on a 
wooded hillock, is very picturesque. 
The hillock itself a remarkable cone 
of earth, is one of several which 
exist in the S. part of this parish. 
If these " veritable pyramids " are 
artificial, as has been suggested 
by Mr. Wright (^Wanderings of an 
Antiquary), they are sepulchral 
mounds, and possibly contain great 
stone cromlechs, resembling that of 
Kit's Coity House. This is rendered 
more probable by the existence, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, oi 
considerable remains of the kind 
usually called Druidical, and of many 
sepulchral pits in the chalk-hills, 
as well as by a tradition connecting 
this place with the hills above Ayles- 
ford, to which a continuous line of 
stones is said to have extended, 
some of which are still to be traced. 
(See Kif s Ooity House, anU.) 

The cluster of these remains about 
Addington perhaps indicates a great 
tribal cemetery, like that at Ayles- 
ford. In Addington Park (J. Wing- 
field Stratford, Esq.) are two stone 
circles, within the smaller of which 
Me pieces of large cap-stones, pos- 
sibly the covering slabs of cromlechs. 



"It should be remarked that the 
ground within the smaller circle ap- 
pears raised, as though it were the 
remains of a moimd, which, per- 
haps, was never completed. ' — 
Wright. An irregular mass of large 
stones near the circles perhaps covers 
a subterranean chamber. At no 
great distance from Addington Park, 
at the top of a hiU near Coldrum 
Farm, is another smaller circle, with 
a cromlech, perfect all but the cap- 
stone. Witmn this, numerous frag- 
ments of urns, &Cn of various periods, 
but chiefly Brito-Boman, were found 
in 1856. Just above, at the top 
of Byarsh chalk-hill, are two large 
stones lying flat on the ground ; and 
near them is the entrance to what 
is apparently a sepulchral chamber, 
cut in the chalk. The entrance is 
by a well, about 20 ft. deep and 10 
in diameter. A doorway at the 
bottom leads into the chamber. 
(Comp. the pits fllled with flints on 
Aylesford Gonmion, ante.) In Pound- 
gate, or White Horse Wood, running 
along the top of the hill behind, are 
numerous masses of stones, resem- 
bling those of the circles, and the two 
lying near the mouth of the pit. 
Single stones of great magnitude are 
scattered over the fields, and may 
be traced for some distance toward 
the Medway. The tradition of this 
great stone avenue may be compared 
with the famous parallel rows of 
stone at Camac, in Brittany, with 
some miniature remains, of precisely 
similar character, still existing on 
Dartmoor, and with the few relics of 
Avebury, in Wilts. The distance 
from the Goldrum circles, to Kit's 
Coity House is nearly 6 m., and the 
two cemeteries, thus united by a 
long stone avenue, seem to have 
formed the grand necropolis of the 
Belgian setters in this par^ of the 
island. " The whole district is thus 
interesting as one of our hallowed 
sites ; while the footsteps of the 
wanderer are drawn to it by its rich 
scenery, diversified with pastures. 
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cornfields/ and hop-grounds, plenti- 
folly intermingled wiUi woods and 
copses." — Wnght. The first careful 
inyestigator of tiiese remains was the 
late Rev. L. B. Larking of Ryarsh. 
Mr. "Wright has followed, with an 
excellent description; but much 
remains to be done. The great 
earthen nyramids at Addington 
seem, at all events, to hold out hopes 
of reward to the investigator. 

The stones of the circles and 
avenue are ferruginous sandrock, 
boulders of which, during the ter- 
tiary period, were carried over the 
whole of the chalk district in this 
neighbourhood. Geologists and an- 
tiquaries, however, are agreed as to 
many of the stones in the so-called 
avenue having been artificially 
placed. Others are still no doubt in 
situ in the diluvial soil. 

In the parish of Addington is a 
" nailboume " (see Introductian), 
which breaks out at intervals of some 
years, and flows into the Leybome 
rivulet. 

The Church of Ryarsh (1 m. N.E. 
from Addin^on) is Norm., with 
Perp. alterations and additions. The 
E. end shows traces of numerous 
smaU Norman windows, replaced by 
a single late Perp. There is also a 
Norm, piscina. 

[At Birling, li m. N. of Ryarsh, 
and close under the range of chalk- 
hills that here sweeps round toward 
the Medway, forming what is called 
the valley of Maidstone, is the 
ancient residence of the Nevills, 
Lords Bergavenny — Birling Place 
-—now a farm-house, but exhibit- 
ing many indications of its ancient 
state as a manor-house, carved 
stones being plentiMly worked 
up in the out -buildings. The 
church is Perp., and contains a very 
good window of stained glass, the 
gift of the late Earl of Abergavenny 
(formerly rector), some of whose an- 
'»'»°tora were interred here. There are 



no monuments. The manor, with its 
enclosed ps^k, passed through the* 
families of Maminot and Say to the 
Nevills about 1450, when Sir Ed- 
ward Nevill, sixth son of the first 
Earl of Westmoreland, received the 
lands of Birline in right of his wife, 
together with the titie of Lord Berga- 
venny. His descendant still pos- 
sesses it, and the .late lord more 
than once made Birling his resi- 
dence, having built BirUng Manor, 
a handsome mansion, here.] 

Near Byaish Ohnrch is Leyhome 
Grange, the seat of Sir Henry James 
Hawley, Bart., of sporting celebrity. 
The paddocks for racehorses are ex- 
tensive, and were of high repute 
under their late owner Sir Joseph 
Hawley, the winner of sun^ 
Derbys, ftc, and the grounds very 
beautiful. 

} m. E. is the Church of Leybome, 
which deserves a visit. It is E. E., 
with Perp. additions ; the tower has 
been lately rebuilt : on the N. side 
of the N. aisle is a remarkable 
niche of Dec. character. It is of 
considerable size, much ornamented, 
and has two trefoiled arches, divided 
by a shaft and filled with solid 
masonry about half-way up. In 
each of these arches is a email 
tabernacle, within one of which was 
found, during a recent investigation, 
a heart, in a leaden box. The other 
had been prepared to receive a 
similar deposit, which, however, had 
never been placed there. The 
heart was most probably that of Sir 
Roger de Leybome, a celebrated 
warrior of the time of Henry III., 
who died ^in Prince Edward's cru- 
sade, A.D. 1271.— (Rev. L. B. Lark- 
ing, in Arch. Cant, vol. v. ; a very 
interesting memoir.) 

Close to the ch. stood the ancient I 
Casde of Leybome {Ldehume of 1 
Domesday, from the "littie bum" ] 
I or stream that runs through the 
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parish), held by a family of the same 
name fiom the reign of OoBur de Lion 
i to that of Edward III.; when their an- 
cient race became extinct in the per- 
son of Juliana de Leybome, called 
the ** In£uita of Kent/' fix>m the 
broad lands and manors die inherited 
in this county, and which she carried 
successiYely to her three husbands. 
She gave Leybome to the king 
(Edward III.), for the endowment of 
religious houses ; and by him it was 
bestowed on the newly-founded Cis- 
tercian abbey of St. Mary Graces 
in London. Since the Dissolution it 
has passed through various hands, 
and finally into those of the Hawleys 
of the Grange, who are now lords 
of the manor. A fine gateway and 
some other portions of the Castle 
still remain. 

From Leybome the tourist may 
retom to Maidstone, 5^ m., by the 
Sevenoaks road ; passing through 
the hamlet of Larkfield, which gives 
its name to the himdred. 

(c) For Leeds Cadle, see Bte. 10. 

(d) For Edit FarUigh, Watering' 
hwty, &c., see Bte. 2. 

(e) A very pleasant excursion may 
be made through the village of Looee 
to Zrtnton, 4 m. S. 

The stream which runs through 
the little village of Loose, ** sollen ** 
like the Mole, flows underground 
for about i m. of its course, disap- 
j peaiing at Brishing, above the vil- 
lage. Loose itself suiiounded by 
h(^>^ounds, stands picturesquely 
: on the hill-side ; but is exceeded in 
i interest by the village of Linton, 
I 1^ m., lying beyond Coxheath, one 
of the temporary Aldershots of the 
last century. In 1778 15,000 troops 
were encamped on it. 

LimUm Place rViscount Holmes- 
dale, MJP.) well aeserves a visit for 
I the sake of its noble view. " The 
I house is fine," wrote (1757) Walpole 
to Sir H. Mann, whose elder brother 
then possessed it, " and stands like 



the citadel of Kent. The whole 
county is its garden. So rich a pro- 
spect scarce wants my Thames.'* 
Here is one of the finest collection 
of conifers in Kent or indeed in 
Britain. Linton passed from the 
Manns by marriage into the Com- 
wallis family. The body of Sir 
Horace Mann, Walpole's correspond- 
ent, was brought from Florence* 
where he died (1786), and buried in 
Linton, Church, In 1758 Walpole had 
himself erected a monument here 
for GalMdus Mann, brother of Sir 
Horace, which the visitor may still 
criticise. "The thought was my 
own," he writes, ''adapted fix>mthe 
antique columbaria, and applied to 
Gothic. The execution ot the de- 
sign was Mr. Bentley*s, who alone of 
all mankind could unite the grace 
of Grecian architecture and the irre- 
gular lightness and solemnity of 

Gothic The soffete is more 

beautiful than anything of either 

style separate The urn is of 

marble, richlv polished ; the rest of 
stone. On the whole I think there 
is simplicity and decency, with a 
degree of ornament that destroys 
neither." This Strawberry Hill de- 
scription is at least as remarkable 
as the urn itself. Some later monu- 
ments for the Comwallis family, by 
Bailey, will be noticed for very dif- 
ferent reasons. 

At BoughUm Monchelsea, a short 
distance £. of Linton (where, in a 
fissure, the late Dr. Buckland disco- 
vered remains of the hyena), and in 
many of the adjoining parishes, quar- 
ries of the "Kentish rag" are ex- 
tensively worked. This rock forms 
the lowest stratum of the "lower 
greensand," and consists of alternate 
beds of siliceous sandstone and lime- 
stone, closely resembling the " Bar- 
gatorstone " of Surrey. The Kentish 
rag has been worked and used from a 
very early period. The foundations 
of the Temple of Diana, discovered 
by Sir Christopher Wren under the 
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8ite of old St. Paul's, were of this 
stone: and the walls of nmneious 
ohuiches throngl^out the counly are 
built of it, as are those of nearly all 
castles and ecclesiastical buildings 
bordering the Thames and the Med- 
way. Owing to its great hard- 
ness, balls for catapulte and other 
engines of medinval warfiure were 
made from it; and 7000 cannon- 
balls were worked out of the " Bfaid- 
stone quarries" at the order of 
Henry VL 



ROUTE 7. 

ASHFORD TO RAMSQATE, BROAD- 
STAIRS^ AND MARGATE, BT CHIL- 
HAM, CANTERBURY, AND MINSTER. 

{Souih'Eaaiem Bailway.) 34 m. 

From Ashford (Rte. 2) as far as 
Canterbury the railway, following 
the line of an ancient road which 
fell into the Watling Street at Canter- 
bury, passes through the yalley of 
the Stour, bounded on either side 
by low wooded hills, and about 
Chilham offering scenery of much 
quiet beauty. The first station is at 

60 m. (fix>m Charing Cross) Wye. 
The Ch, (restored;, seen rt., across 
the river, was rebuilt by Abp. Kempe 
(temp. Hen. VX.), who was bom at 
Olantigh in this parish. It had a 

^-1 tower, which fell in 1685. 



destroying great part of the building, 
The present tower and chancel 
date from 1706. The Perp. nave is 
Kempes; it has been partially re- 
stored. 

Wye was one of the royal manors 
granted by the Conqueror to Battle 
Abbey ; and its manor-house, of which 
no trace remains, was of sufficient 
size and importance to receive the 
visits of many sovereigns. The 
manor has jurisdiction over 22 hun- 
dreds, a proof of its ancient conse- 
quence. 

The CcHle^ at the end of the vil- 
lage adjoining the churchyard, was 
founded by Abp. Kempe in 1447, 
who, having rebuilt the ch., made 
it collegiate, amply endowing it, 
and providing at the same time for 
the education of the parish. The 
present college was the residence of 
his provost and chaplains. At the 
Dissolution the site passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and subse- 
quently through those of various 
proprietors, until Sir George Wheler, 
m 1724, gave it bv will as a residence 
for the master of the grammar-school, 
and for the use of Lady Joanna 
Thomhill's charity. 

The college formed a quadrangle, 
the lower storey of stone, the upper 
timbered. A large hall occupied 
one side of the square. This is now 
the school-room, and the present 
kitehen was the ancient common- 
room. Some fragments of ancient I 
stained glass remain in the windows 
oftheS. side. I 

Abp. Kempe's school-room ad- < 
joins the churchyard, and may bo | 
the original one. The teaching here 
was to be gratis, ** except the usual 
offerings of cockis and pence at the 
Feast of S.Nicholas." 

Lady Joanna Thomhill's school, 
founded 1708, provides for the edu- 
cation of the poorest children, and 
is amply endowed. 

There is a good Inn in the village, 
and the neighbouring country is 
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pleasant. The Stour here is famous 
for its pike. 

1 m. N. of Wye is OlarUigh Totiwa, 
(J. S. W. S. Erle-Drax. Esq., M.P.). 
The grounds are adorned with sta- 
tuary (seen from the rly.), and the 
hoose contains several noble apart- 
ments richly decorated, and filled to 
oyerflowing with paintings and other 
art treasures, but they are not shown. 

In front of the house stands an 
equestrian statue of the owner, he- 
roic size, erected by himself. 

The Ch, of Brook, 2 m. S.B. of 
Wye, may deserve examination; it 
has a priest's chamber and some 
craious masonry in the tower, but 
is dilapidated. 

At WUheradm, B. of the village, 
is St. Eustace's Wdl, so named from 
Eustace, abbot of Flai, who, at the 
beginning of the 13th cent., preached 
throughout England the better ob- 
servance of Sunday. After his ser- 
mon at Wye, according to Matt. 
Paris, he blessed this fountain, which 
from that time cured all diseases. 

The views from Wye Dowru, part 
of the chain of chalk hills extending 
S Ji. as far as Folkestone, will repay 
the labour of climbing them. On 
the side of the hill above Tremworth 
an extensive Boman cemetery was 
discovered in 1703, and was after- 
wards carefully explored by the Rev. 
Bryan Faussett, in whose collection 
(now at Liverpool) much of the glass 
and pottery found here is still pre- 
served. More recent discoveries in 
this neighbourhood are recorded in 
Ardi, Cant., vol. i. 

[W. of Wye an interesting excur- 
sioQ may be made by Boughton 
Aloph and Eastwell, to Charing 
(8 m.). 

The large Dec. Church ofBouahUm 
Alvph, 2^ m., so named from Alulpb 
de Boughton, lord of the manor 



temp. John, will amply repay a visit : 
the tower is central. From Bough- 
ton the lower road should be taken 
to EaOweU Church in which is bu- 
ried the " last of the Plantagenets." 
Bichard, a natural son of Itichard 
III., is said to have fled here im* 
mediately after the battle of Bos- 
worth, and to have supported him- 
self as a mason, until cQscovered by 
Sir Thomas Moyle, who allowed him 
to build a small house adjoining 
Eastwell Place, in which he lived 
and died ( 1550). The parish register 
of burial contains the following 
entry, copied, of coxu-se, from an 
earlier book : — 

" V. Bychard Plantagenet. Desember 22nd, . 
1660." 

The letter V marking persons of 
noble birth throughout the register. 
A tomb in the chancel, without in- 
scription and deprived of its brsLsses, 
is said to belong to this offset of 
the White Bose (but the Earl of 
Winchilsea told Dr. Brett in 1720 
that it was unknown whether be 
was buried in the ch. or ch.-yard. — 
See Dr. Brett's letter in Peck's Den- 
derata Curiosd). The house in which 
Plantagenet lived was destroyed 
toward the end of the 17th cent. ; 
a modem building marks the site. 
Near it is a spring, still called 
" Plantagenet's Well.^ 

The stateljr tomb of Sir Moyle 
Finch, and his wife the Countess of 
Winchilsea (1614), should also be 
noticed. 

EastweU Park (E. of Winchilsea, 
but occupied for some years past by 
the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh), which the road now skirts 
for some distance, contains some fine 
park scenery (Defoe, in his JourMy 
through Englandf declares it was me 
finest park he had ever seen), espe- 
cially at the N.W. comer, where the 
high ground commands the sea on 
either side— Sheemess and the Nore, 
N., across the picturesque heights of 
K 3 
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Ghallock Wood, and the old forest 
of the Blean ; and, S., the Channel 
beyond Bomney Marsh. The yiew 
is a ver^ remarkable one, and the 
tourist will do well not to miss it. 
The hill which commands it has its 
sides covered with wood, through 
which 8 avenues are cut, called 
" The Star Walks." The venison 
fed in this park is considered the 
finest in Kent. (For an edifying 
story of the misfortunes which re- 
sulted from the felling of " a most 
curious grove of oaks " here, by one 
of the Earls of Winchilsea, see Nor- 
wood, Handbook for Surrey, dtc.) 

The House, winch is modem, and 
has no special interest, replaced that 
built by Sir Thomas Moyle, temp. 
Hen. y'lll., from whom the estate 
passed to the Finches, Earls of 
Winchilsea. It was from here that 
Lord Winchilsea was simmioned 
by James II. on his detention at 
Faversham. 

Close under the park, K., is the 
church of ChdUock, with a high em- 
battled tower. 

The manor of Wedwell, li m. W., 
belonged to Ch. Ch., Canterbury. 
The Uh. is partly E. E., and contains 
some stained glass of very high in- 
terest. The E. end is lighted by 3 
independent lancets, the centre one 
of which contains the remains of a 
remarkably fine Jesse. Two ovals 
remain; the figure of the Virgin 
occupying the lower, and that of the 
Father Almighty the upper. These 
have been carefully re-leaded by 
Mr. Willement. One of the side 
lancets exhibits' the remains of a 
beautiful quarry pattern with a rich 
border; the other, now filled with 
modem white glass, probably re- 
sembled it. — C, W, All this glass is 
E. E. Ripley Court here was the 
residence of Alexander Iden, the 
capturer of Jack Cade, but its an- 
cient state and ** quiet walks " have 
been exchanged for the bustle of a 
farmyard. 

^^ the year 1574 a remarkable 



case of apparent possession occurred 
at Westwell, and is duly recorded by 
Reginald Soot {Diae. of WUchcrafl, 
vii. ch. 1). Mildred Norrington, ser- 
vant to l^^lliam Sponde, "was pos- 
sessed with Satan in the night of 
October 13th." The ministers of 
Westwell and Kennington were called 
on to attend the case, and a con- 
ference took place between them 
and the evil spirit, in the course of 
which the latter accused "old Alice 
of Westwell-street " of having killed 
three persons by the aid of the same 
devil which had taken possession 
of Mildred Norrington. "Satan's 
voice," say the ministers, "did differ 
much from the maid's voice, and all 
that he spake was in his own name." 
The " ventriloqua " of Westwell, as 
Master Scot calls her, was how- 
ever speedily discovered, and the 
"cosenage confessed." **Ha^ and 
witches, he continues, " will m time 
to come be as much derided as Bobin 
Gk>odfellow and Hobgoblin be now," 
— a prophecy which has yet to be ful- 
filled, so fieu: as the remoter districts 
of Kent are concerned. 

From Westwell the road passes 
along the chalk downs to 3 m. N.W. 
Charvng. 

The chief point of interest here is 
the Archbishop's PciUuse, the ruins of 
which are considerable. The great 
gateway, which remains, opened into 
a court, partly surrounded Dy offices: 
fronting it was the entrance to the 
palace itself^ some part of which has 
been fitted up as a dwelling-house, 
and at the back are remains of the 
chapel. The greater part of the 
ruins are early Dec. (but the work 
is very poor), and few traces remain 
of Abp. Morton's work, who is said 
to have much enlarged the palace, 
temp. Hen. VII. 

Charing was one of the earliest 
possessions of the church of Canter- 
bury, and the archbishops had a 
residence here long before the Con- 
quest. It was much favoured by 
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later prelates, and both Henry YII. I 
and Henry VIII. were frequently 
lodged here in their progresses. The 
latter rested at Charing on his way 
to the " Field of the Cloth of Gold;" 
his other halts, after leaving his own 
palace at Greenwich, being Otford, 
Leeds, and Canterbury, all at that 
time archiepiscopal palaces. The 
king did not forget their splendour, 
and Charing, among others, was 
subsequently resign^ to him by 
Cranmer. 

The Church, which has some few 
E. E. and Peip. portions, is princi- 
pally later than 1590, in which year 
the greater part of it was accidentally 
humt. It long contained (credat 
JudsBuSf &c.) a remarkable relic — 
the block on which John the Baptist 
was beheaded— brought to England 
by Richard I. 

Charing stands on a line of ancient 
road, perhaps British, which joined 
that running through the yaUey of 
Ashford to Canterbury. In many 
parts of its course, as is the case 
about ^ m. N. of Charing, it is 
known as ** The Pilgrims* Way," 
and is traditionally said to be that 
followed by the pilgrims to Canter- 
bury coming from Southampton and 
the western counties. Traces of it are 
found tlm)ughout Kent, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, " marked often by long 
lines of Kentish yews, usually cre^ 
ing half-way up the hills, mimedi- 
ately above the line of cultivation, 
and'under the highest crest, passing 
here and there a solitary chapel or 
friendly monastery, but avoiding for 
the most part the towns and villages 
and the regular roads, probably for 
the same reason as, in the days of 
Shamgar the son of Anath, 'the 
highways were unoccupied, and 
the travellers walked through by- 
ways.' " (Stanley, if. Mem, ; and the 
line is carefully traced in a note 
appended by Mr. Albert Way.)] 

Beyond Wye the scenery on either 



side of the railway increases iu 
beauty ; 1. is the richly wooded park 
of Oodmenham (Yisct. St. Vincent, 
occuiHer) (poBt), adjoining which is 
the beautimlly restorod ch. 

64f m. Chxlhax (Stai). Immedi- 
ately above the stat., rt., is Jidaber^B 
Grave, a lofty mound, marked by a 
clump of fir-larees. It is an artificial 
barrow, aiid earlier antiquaries sug- 
gested that its name was a corruption 
of "Julius Laberius," i. e. of the 
name of Laberius, the tribime of 
Julius Ciesar, killed in the second 
expedition, during the battle at the 
river, the scene of which was conse- 
quently fixed at Chilham, and the 
mound called the nave of Laberius. 
By others it has oeen pronounced 
the grave of CiUa, the Saxon founder 
of Chilham. After more than one 
examination, however, no trace of 
sepulchral deposit has been disco- 
vered. "Julaber" seems identical 
with " Julian's Bower," itself per- 
haps a corruption, but found in con- 
nection with ancient earthworks and 
•* labyrinths " at Appleby in Lincohi 
shire, and elsewhere. (See Stukdey, 
Jittn., p. 91.) Julian's Bowers are 
sometimes called "Troy Town ;" and 
games were held at them, perhaps 
connected with the midsmnmer festi- 
val. Similar earthworks are known as 
•• Gallantry," or " Gallant's Bower," 
in some of the western counties (as at 
Dartmouth). The view of the valley 
of the Stour from this mound is 
very fine. 

\ m. from the station, 1., are the vil- 
lage and castle of Chilham (purchased 
from the Wildman family in 1860 ; 
C. S. Hardy, Esq., M.P.). There is 
a tolerable country Inn here (the 
Woolpack) which the tourist may^ 
make his centre for a day or two 
with advantage. The CaiUe, of 
which the remains are shown on 
application, was surrounded by a 
deep fosse, enclosing about 8 acres* 
At the N.W. angle stands the 
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ancient keep,octagonal, and 3 storeys 
in height. This is late Norm. Other 
portions of the castle seem to have 
been used in the construction of 
the modem houses which have suc- 
cessively occupied its site. 

The castle of Chilham replaced a 
Boman Castrum, which here over- 
looked the valley of the Stour. 
Kany Boman remains have been 
discovered here; and, in building 
the present house, ancient founda- 
tions were found at a great depth, 
together with Boman vessels, of dif- 
ferent sorts, in metal and pottery. 
This first castle, according to general 
tradition, was the residence of Lu- 
cius, the Brito-Boman king, who is 
said to have become a Christian 
convert, a.d. 189, and to whom the 
earliest foundation of Canterbury ca- 
thedral is attributed. (For a care- 
ful discussion of this question see 
a paper by Hallam in the Archsso- 
hgia. After his conversion Lucius 
is said to have become a hermit 
at Cpire in the Orisons, where his 
relics are still shown in the cathe- 
dral.) Chilham subsequently passed 
into the hands of the Saxon kings 
of Kent, by whom the castle was 
much strengthened. After the Con- 
quest it was granted to a Norman 
knight named Fulbert. He assumed 
the name of De Dover (the lands 
having been granted to him for the 
defence of Dover Castle), and the 
line of his descendants expired in 
Isabel de Dover, Countess of Athole, 
who died here in 1292, and whose 
tomb remains in the undercroft of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Through the 
great house of Badlesmere, and 
many others, it at last came to 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, Edward VI.*s 
"Warden of the Cinque Ports, who 
pidled down the greater part of the 
ancient buildings, but whether in 
order to complete his mansion at 
Shurland, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
with the materials is doubtful. 
(Bte. 13.) At the beginning of 
the 17th cent. Chilham became the 



property of Sir Dudley Digges, who 
DUilt a new residence here — ^that 
which now exists. It was completed 
in 1616, and is a fine specimen of 
James I. architecture. From his 
descendants it passed to the Cole- 
brooks in 1752, and thence to the 
Herons and Wildmans, its last pos- 
sessors. The house was restored by 
the father of the present owner. 

The Church is Dec., with a later 
clerestory, and belonged to the 
Priory of Throwley, a cell of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Bertin, 
until the suppression of alien houses, 
when it was granted to the mona- 
stery of Sion. The S. chancel has 
been appropriated to the illustration 
of the nouse of Digges, whose monu- 
mental display here deserves atten- 
tion. An obelisk rises in the centre 
of the chancel, having a selection 
from the cardinal virtues arranged 
about its base. Temperance and 
Fortitude are especially commended 
to the attention of the curious. Ob- 
serve also the pillar to Lady Digges, 
** in imitation of that set up by Jacob 
over Bachel." The N. chancel, ap- 
propriated to the Colebrooks, was 
rebuilt by one of them, in imitation 
of a Boman columbarium, with cir- 
cles for inscriptions instead of urn- 
niches; but this monstrosity has 
now been demolished, and the chancel 
rebuilt in keeping with the rest of the 
ch. In the main chancel is a monu- 
ment by Chantrey, for T. Wildman, 
Esq., which the visitor is not bound to 
admire imless he chooses. A monu- 
ment here to one of the Fog^ family, 
and another to a Lady Digges in 
the N. transept, are unusual. Both 
are early 17m-cent. work. They 
are of marble, covered with minute 
arabesques and diapered patterns, 
worked in the stone itself. 

The views over the valley of the 
Stour from the castle, and from the 
high ground above the village, are 
of ffreiat beauty. The tower of Wye, 
and farther on that of Ashford, are 
good landmarks. 
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•• The park which .atirrounds Chil- 
ham Castle is of some extent ; but 
althoiigh it commands a more exten- 
sive view, and has in it some noble 
old trees, especially chestnuts, it is 
not perhaps so picturesque as a 
whole as that of Godmersham, 
which adjoins it E. At the S.E. 
end of this park, close to the river, 
are the church and viUage of God- 
mersham, The Church, with the 
manor, belonged to Gh. Oh., Ganter- 
bmy. A short distance N. is the 
old manor-house of the Priors, 
much altered, but still retaining a 
very interesting fragment of 13th- 
cent. work, probably due to I^or 
Henry de Estria, who repaired the 
house here about 1290. There is a 
doorway, now built up, with good 
mouldinffs, and in the upper part a 
figure of Ihe prior, with mitre and 
crozier. The cylindrical chimney 
in the gable adjomingis of the same 
date, and apparently retains its 
original capping. (Hudson Turner,) 
The hall and the other parts of the 
btdlding were pulled down about 
1810. 

66f m. Chabtham (Stat.). The 
Church (restd.) is a short distance S. 
of the station ; it well deserves a visit. 

The nave is partly E. E., the 
chancel Dec. (toward the end of Ed- 
ward ll.'s reign), and has 4 windows 
otf either side, the tracery of which 
is very beautiful and unusual. The 
E. window is the double of one of the 
side windows. Examples of this pecu- 
liar tracery, which has been called 
"the Kentish," occur in the hall 
windows at Penshurst, in the chapel 
windows at Leeds Castle, and in the 
windows of the hall at MayfiQld 
(Hdbk. Sussex, Bte. 15). Observe the 
trefoil mouldhig which connects the 
windows within. Some of the ori^- 
nal stained glass remains, and de- 
serves careful notice ; the red and 
green vine-leaf pattern bordering the 
lights is especially gracefU. On the 
K. side is an unknown tomb, probably 



that of the builder of the chancel. 
On the floor there used to be a 
very fine Brass of a knight of the 
Septvans family, an excellent ex- 
ample of armour, temp. Edw. II. : 
on nis shield, surcoat, and aillettes 
or shoulder-pieces, are 3 wheat- 
screens or fans, the arms of the 
Septvans. The mailed coif is thrown 
back from the head. The ** hauke- 
ton'* of leather appears at the 
wrists, and again below the ringed 
hauberk. The " poleyns " or knee- 

Eieces are highly ornamented. This 
rasB was removed when the oh. was 
restored. There are 3 smaller 15th- 
cent. Brasses for rectors of Chart- 
ham, and one for Jane Gleiforht, 
1530, of very peculiar workmanship. 

Between the nave and chancel are 
trefoil-headed hagioscopes. 

In the S. transept is an elaborate 
monument by Bysbrach for Sir 
William Youn^ and his wife Sarah 
Fagg; and adjoining are other re- 
coil of the Faggs of Mystole, all of 
whom it appears " exemplarily satis- 
fied the ends for which ihey were 
bom." The N. transept contains 
the monument of Dr. Delangle, 1724, 
a French refugee, who became canon 
of Westminster and rector here. 
The whole of this ch., but especi- 
ally the chancel, deserves the most 
careful examination. Notice also a 
noble yew in the church-yard. 

The village of Chartham is built 
round a green, on one side of which 
is the "Delangle House," built by 
the Doctor, and marked by a bust of 
Charles II., with sceptre and cushion, 
in a niche over the entrance. At 
the back of the village is a large 
paper-mill, the smoke from which is 
conspicuous throughout the whole 
valley. 

In 1668 one of the first discoveries 
of enormous fossil bones which at- 
tracted the attention of the learned 
was made at Chartham in sinking a 
well, and gave rise to various specu- 
lations. 

On the Downs above the village 
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W'., are some relics of a number 
of tumuli called Danes* Banks, the 
greater part of which were examined 
by Mr. Fauasett. S. of the tumuli the 
Downs are marked by intrenchment 
lines which cross them iVom E. to W. 
Chartham is a fitvouiite excursion 
from Canterbury (4 m.)> and the 
visitor may return by a pleasant 
field^ath, which will bring him 
to Harbledown, aboye the city. 
About half-way, and in the lower 
ground, is the farm-house of Ttmi- 
ford, where are some remains of 
a mansion originally belonging to 
an ancient family of that name. 
The gateway arch is early Perp. 
and very graceful. In the ruined 
wall, which seems to have enclosed 
a quadrangle, and in the wall of 
the present house, are fragments of 
circiJar towers, which are probably 
earlier. Sir Thomas Browne, 27 
Hen. yi. [1449], obtained leave to 
"embattle and empark," and the 
later work may be his. The house 
was moated. 

In returning to Canterbury by the 
road, the little desecrated Church of 
Horton is first passed, 1., now used as 
a bam, but containing a curious Dec. 
roof. Beyond is MiUan (E. E.), and 
next Thanington, very rude E. E., 
with a low square tower at N. side 
of nave, and, as in some other 
churches of this neighbourhood — 
Upper Hardres, Bekesboume, Stour- 
mouth — 2 lancets in the E. gable 
instead of the usual 3. In the 
churchyard is a large yew. Both 
these churches are dedicated to the 
great Norman patron, St. Nicholas. 

It was near this that Judge Hales, 
in the reign of Mary, drowned him- 
self out of remorse for his compliance 
with the Bomanising Government. 
The ch.-yaid of Thanington com- 
mands a fine view over the valley of 
the Stour, and has been named as 
the scene of Gray's * Elegy.' 

From the railway, beyond Chart- 

m, these chu^hes are seen rt. ; 



1. is the high ground of Harbledown, 
with its picturesque hospital, after 
passing which the train soon reaches 

70 m, Cantbbbubt (Stat.). See 
Bte.d. 

For the country between Canter- 
bury and Minster, see Bte. 4. 

81} m. MnrsTEB JnrcnoN. Here 
the Bly. to Sandwich and Deal (Bte. 
4) branches S. 

Opposite Minster Church, the tall 
spire of which is very conspicuous 
among the trees adjoining the eiia- 
tion, was formerly a creek, called 
Minster Fleet, and some slight re- 
mains of an ancient pier may still be 
traced, the present marshes having 
been once covered by the sea. 
Minster is the scene of a remark- 
able legend, in which Kemble (Sa^. 
in Eng. i. MS) finds traces of an- 
cient heathenism. Egbert, fourth 
Christian King of Kent, had unjustly 
excluded his cousins from the throne, 
and ordered his lieutenant, Thunor, 
to put them to death. This was 
done, and the bodies were buried 
under the king's own throne. But a 
mysterious light revealed the place. 
Egbert was terrified, and by the 
advice of Abp. Theodore he sent 
to Dompneva, sister of the murdered 
princes, to ai^ forgiveness and pay 
the wergyld. Dompneva desired to 
have land for founcung a monastery 
— as much as a hind could run over 
at one course. The kmg agreed ; and 
the hind was accordingly let loose 
in Thanet in his presence. Thunor 
endeavoured to stop it by riding 
across its course : but the earth 
opened and swallowed him, "et in 
infemum cum Dathan et Abiram 
aHsorbetur." The hind continued 
her course straight across the island, 
having run over about 48 plough- 
lands. The monastery (Minster) 
was founded on the ground thus 
acquired by Dompneva, who was the 
first abbess. Mildred, her daughter, 
a yet greater saint, succeeded, and 
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ruled over the "great multitude of 
virgins." The house flourished until 
1011, when it was destroyed by 
Sweyn of Denmark, and the abbess 
with her nuns were burnt within 
the walls. Knut; Sweyn's son, gave 
the land and site of the monastery 
to St. Augustine's at Canterbury. 
The gift included the body of 
the "Nardiflua Virgo," St. Mil- 
dred, which had escaped the Danish 
ravages, and which, after declining 
to move, at last yielded to the 
prayers of the abbot, who took it 
from its tomb by night» and fled 
with it in haste to the ferry, pursued 
by the men of Thanet, unwilling 
to lose so great a treasure. It 
was, however, safely convejred to 
St. Augustine's, where its miracles 
soon b^»me of great reputation. 

The present Church was erected 
after the land had become the pro- 
perty of Si Augustine's. It is large 
and important, has been restored, 
and well deserves a visit. The nave 
is late Norm.; the transepts and 
choir E. E. The choir is vaulted 
in 4 bays, springing from shafts 
between 4 very loffy E. E. wiu- 
dows. The E. window is a triplet 
E. E., with clustered shafts between 
the lights. In the choir are 18 
miserere stalls, with very perfect 
grotesques. On the base of the 
second pilaster, N. side of choir, is 
scratdied in letters of early form, 
" Discat qui nescit quod nothus hie 
requiescit;" a leaden coffin was dis- 
covered underneath in the course of 
the restorations, possibly containing 
the remains of the person thus unflat- 
teringly commemorated. The tran- 
sept vaulting was perhaps never com- 
pleted. The commencement of each 
bay alone remains. Within the tower 
is a Norm, door, with tympanum. 
At the N. end of the N. transept is 
the arched tomb of Edila de Thome ; 
the brass is gone. In the S. aisle of 
nave is the old Bible pew, with the 
&ap[ient of abrass-stuaded cover still 
chfuned to it. Bemark also a very 



ancient iron-bound chest, of which 
the lid is a rounded oak trunk. 
Notice two large black marble altar- 
tombs, in this aisle, elaborately de- 
corated with death's heads and in- 
scriptions to match. The spire was 
originally surmounted by a cross, but 
this was removed in 1647 by " Blue 
Dick," the famous Canterbury fa- 
natic ; who, when Meric Casaubon, 
the previous vicar, refused the Cove- 
nant, obtained the grant of the se- 
questration. 

E. of the churchyard is Minster 
Court ^Mrs. Swinford), the manor- 
house m which the monks resided 
who cared for the estate. There 
are still some remains of the old 
building ; the chief relic being what 
seems to have once formed an entire 
house, dating late in 12th cent. One 
end is now joined to other buildings. 
In the other is a Norm, window; 
the interior has been entirely mo- 
dernized. This was probably the 
original grange. The great bam or 
" Spicarium,** 352 ft. long by 47 wide, 
with chestnut roof, was set on fire 
by lightning in 1700 and bumt. 
The abbot had much difficulty with 
his tenants here, descendants of the 
fierce old Jutes. In 1318 they at- 
tempted to destroy the manor-house, 
besieged the monks in it for 15 days, 
cut down trees, and bumt aJl the 
abbot's ploughs and carts. The 
varying "rents and services" were 
the grounds of quarrel. 

Pilinster is perhaps the most con- 
venient point from which to reach 
St. Nicholas at Wade Church— well 
worth a visit. The high ground 
toward the centre of Thanet, which 
will be crossed on the way, com- 
mands one of the most interesting 
prospects in England. 

A wooded lane beyond the manor- 
house leads upward to the higher 
part of the island, along which ran 
the line of the Lyneh or raised green 
way, said to mark the course of 
Dompneva's deer, and serving as 
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the boundary of the parish. Some 
traces of it may perhaps be found 
near the inn on tiie hill-top, called 
Prospect House, but the greater part 
has been broken up, notwithstanding 
the old monastic rhyme : — 

*' Cultor Bive sator, hi^as meUs violator. 
Cam Thanor atra metit, inde baratra petit" 

It was known as "St. Mildred's 
Lynch," she having been patron 
saint of the district. St. Mildred's 
rock with the impression of her foot 
waslong shown at Ebbe's-fleet (when 
she took the place of St. Augustine, 
see post), and she once saved Minster 
from an attack of Edward I. who 
liad claimed the manor for the crown. 
Being at Canterbury on St. Mildred's 
Eye, the king dreamt that he was 
crossing the straits from Flanders, 
and that, being overtaken by a great 
storm, he made for Thanet, but was 
prevented from landing by a royal 
virgin, habited like a nun, who " put 
off the king's vessel with her stsSOf." 
King Edward complained ; but was 
awakened by the rmging of bells on 
St. Mildred's morning, whose power 
he recognised, and abandoned his 
purpose. Close to Prospect House 
is Minster Chalkpit, long called Thu- 
nor's Leap, since it was at this spot 
that the minister of Kin^ Egbert 
was swallowed up. The kmg stood 
close by, says the legend, to see the 
deer run. Thunor (the thwnder) is 
probably a recollection of the old 
Northern god so called. In no other 
instance does it occur among the 
Anglo-Saxons as the name of a man. 
{Kemble.) 

THE ISLE OF THANET. 

The hill beyond Prospect House is 
one of the highest points in Thanet ; 
and some general notice of the 
island may perhaps be most fittingly 
read here. Tenet-^Tanet-lond (Sax. 
tene, a fire or beacon) — ^probably re- 
'^ived its name from the many 

aeons or watch-fires lighted up on 



this important outpost to give warn- 
ing of approaching sails, 

' To tell that the ships of the Danes 
And the red-hair'd spoilers were nig^." 

Its British name was i2utm— a 
headland (so Bame Head, W. point 
of Plymouth Sound). Its Roman 
occupation is proved by the great 
number of interments and of Roman 
coins, ''bald pennies*' as they are 
caUed, which have been found here ; 
and its early Saxon (or Jutish) colony 
by the extensive cemetery in Osengal 
Hill, near Ramsgate. The length of 
the island, between Sarre and the N. 
Foreland, is 9 m. ; the breadth, at 
the narrowest part, is 4 — ^between 
Margate and Sandwich 8. The Want- 
some or sea passage which divided 
it fit)m the mainland— one-third of 
a mile wide in Bede's time, and 
passable only at Sarre and Wade — 
through which the waters of the Stour 
anciently passed N. and S. to Rich- 
borough and to Reculver (where the 
N. mouth of the Wantsome was 
called the Yenlade), began to dry up 
at a very early period. It was the 
general passage for the Danish ships 
Londonward, after touching at Sand- 
wich; but Sandwich harbour and 
the Wantsome shared the same fate, 
and became finally closed about 
1500, nearly at the same time as the 
Damme inlet (the port of Bruges), 
on the opposite coast of Flanders, 
also became impassable. The island 
seems to have extended much farther 
seaward in Bede's time, who says 
it contained land enough for 600 
families. It now con&ns about 
26,000 acres of arable land, and 3500 
of marsh and pastures. On the high 
ground there is at present but little 
wood ; Domesday, however, mentions 
1000 acres of forest. The Pop. when 
Lewis wrote (1723) was 8800; it 
is now over 40,000. The soil is gene- 
rally light and chalky, and a wet 
summer, elsewhere a great evil, is 
here rather longed for. Hence a 
local proverb — 
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** When England wrings* 
The island sings." 

Yet Thanet is rich and fruitful : 

'* Insula rotunda Thanatos quam circnit nnda, 
Fertilis ei munda nnlli est in orbe seconda " 

was the inscription which formerly 
encircled the chancel of Monkton 
Church in the yalley helow. Much 
com seems to have heen grown here 
at a very early period, — possibly for 
exportation to the Continent. Solinus 
calls Thanet ** frumentariis campis 
felix.*' It had been blessed, " con- 
traxit benedictionem/' ever since Au- 
gustine had first set foot on it. No 
snake or rat could live within its 
bounds (^Hiqden) anymore than in 
Ireland, or m the triangular patch 
of holy ground between the hills of 
Glastonbury. 

Until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, owing partly to its beinp; difficult 
of access, and to its lying offthe main 
roads, Thanet was in nearly as wild 
a state as the remotest parts of Corn- 
wall. *• The inhabitants," says Cam- 
den, ** are a sort of amphibious crea- 
tores, equally skilled in holding helm 
and plough." In Lewis's time (1723) 
"they made two voyages a year to 
the North Seas, and came home from 
the latter'soon enough for the men 
to go to wheat season, and take a 
wmter thresh, which last they have 
done time enough to go to sea in the 
spring." They were ^ood sailors, 
but ** it's a thousand pities they are 
so apt to pilfer stranded ships. This 
they call PatUtringt and of the goods 
saved they make what they call Quile 
shares between each other." There 
was then a local rhyme which ran 
thus— 

" Ramsgate herrings, Peter's lings, 
Broadstairs' scruDs, and Margate kings" — 

indicating the great poverty of all 
but the last place, which from its 
London trade was wealthy. Lewis 
mentions as a peculiarity of the 
"Thanet people that they gave to th 
tile Bound of d,'* as "dat man dere," 



for " that man there." This, however 
(which was not conned to Thanet, 
but extended over much of Kent and 
Sussex), is now greatly changed, 
together with the ancient farming, 
wMch " cast the straw into the 
king's highway to make dung." 
*t Salute Foine, or wholesome hay, 
a French grass," had just been 
introduced, m 1720, together with 
the planting of beans. At present, 
Thanet is not behind the rest of the 
world in good farming ; and sundry 
" noisome savours," in which modem 
agriculture rejoices, — such as that of 
burning kelp on the shore, which 
had once been "cursed out of the 
country," — ^have reappeared, and are 
very far from bestowing an additional 
charm on the sea-breezes. Thanet 
conferred the title of Earl (now ex- 
tinct) on the family of Tufton ; whose 
peerage dated from 1628. The island 
is best reached from London by the 
Kent Coast line of the L. C. & D. 
(Rte. 5), through Fav^rsham, the 
distance being much shorter by that 
route than by the S. E. line through 
Ashford. 

The high ground above Prospect 
House is interesting, not only from 
its wide view, but from its having 
possibly been the scene of one oi 
the most important events in the 
history of Thanet and of England, 
the first meeting of Augustine the 
missionary with King Etibelbert. It 
is said by Lewis, apparently from 
old tradition, to have occurred here , 
under an osJe, a sacred tree with 
Germans as well as Britons. Ethel- 
bert, after Augustine's landing at 
Ebbe's Fleet, had ordered him to re- 
main in Thanet, with the Wantsome, 
then 3 "furlongs" broad, between 
the Kentish king and the strangers ; 
and afterwards arranged that their 
first conference should take place in 
the open air, for fear of magical in- 
fluences. " The meeting must have 
been remarkable. The Saxou King, 
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the contrastof that distant time when 
Augostine landed here '*in finibus 
mnndi/' a messeneer to a barbaroiis 
people, whose land was covered with 
thidc woods and desolate marshes,— 
yet bringing with him the germs of so 
mnch coming change and prosperity. 

The chrnxSi and manor of Moric^ 
ton, seen among the trees below, 
was granted by Queen Edgifa to Gh. 
Ch., Oanterbuiy, " monkis for to 
feede,"accordingto the Chapter-house 
picture. The Ch. has fragments of 
all periods, and from the exterior 
arches in the S. wall seems to 
have been larger. At the W. end 
were the verses quoted above. The 
** antient spiral staircase of wood " 
mentioned by Hasted does not now 
exist. There is a monument to "that 
modest gentlewoman," Frances Ble- 
cheden, " who enjoyed 3 husbands." 
Brass: a priest (perhaps John Spycer, 
vicar— flatne») in chasuble, 1460, a 
very fine example. The farm ad- 
joining, on the site of the old manor- 
house, seems still capable of feeding 
many monks. 

A road over wide open fields leads 
to 8t. Nicholas at Wade, where was 
one of the two fords over the Want- 
some. It was at first a chapel at- 
tached to Reculver, but was after- 
wards transferred to the monks of 
Ch. Ch., to whom the erection of 
the large and interesting Church is 
owing. The S. side of the nave is 
late Noim. The 8 uppermost of the 
5 bays are drc., richly carved. The 
piers havecirc. columns half attached, 
with rich capitals. The piers of the 
N. aisle are octangular, with moulded 
capitals E. E. Each aisle terminates 
in a chancel, parallel with that of 
the nave, into which the N. chancel 
opens with 2 E. E. arches. The win- 
dows in all the chancels are Dec, 
and the great E. window strongly 
resembles (but is not identical witii) 
the Anselm window in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The font is E. E. The 
tower at the end of S. aisle is late 
Dec, the vaulting having either been 



* son of the ash-tree * (^sdng), with 
his wild soldiers round, seated on 
the bare ground on one side — on 
the other, with a huge silver cross 
borne before him, and beside it a 
large picture of Christ painted and 
gilded, on an upright board, came 
up from the shore Augustine and 
his companions; chantmg, as they 
advanced, a solenm Litany, for them- 
selves and for those to whom they 
came. He, as we are told, was a 
man of almost gigantic stature, head 
and shoulders taller than any one 
else ; with him were Lawrence, who 
afterwards succeeded him as Abp. 
of Canterbury, and Peter, who be- 
came the first abbot of St. Augus- 
tine's. They and their companions, 
amounting altogether to forty, sat 
down at the king's command, and 
the interview began." — Stanley's 
jET. Mem. of Canterbury. After ob- 
taining the king's consent to their 
teaching they crossed to Bichbo- 
rough, and so advanced by the old 
Boman road to Canterbury. The 
history of their institutions there has 
already been traced (Rte. 3). 

Few prospects are of higher his- 
torical interest than this from the 
hills of Thanet. Far and wide, and 
glowing with corn-fields, spreads out 
the panorama of East Kent, with its 
old Saxon graveyards and memo- 
rials. Ebbe's Fleet, where Augustine 
landed and where Hen^ist is said 
to have landed before him, may be 
traced by its line of trees in the 
marsh S. Beyond are visible the 
massive walls of Butupise (Rich- 
borough), with the glimmer of the 
" Portus Butupinus " along the 
mouth of the ruined harbour of 
Sandwich. N. are the twin spires of 
Beculver (Begulbium), and W. the 
great towers of Canterbury cathe- 
dral rise dark against the blue dis- 
tance. An entire history of England 
lies open before us. The very 
changes of the landscape, — ^the steam 
of the train, the sea covered with 
Bails, the rich cultivation, — suggest 
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destroyed or never fbiiahed; the! 
brackets remain. The nave i& flat, 
and ceiled, and has a chandelier with 
crown and mitre for weights. In the 
N. chancel is a good BroM (1559) of 
Valentine Edyarod, two wiyes and 
children. The porch has a parvise 
chamber. The ch, is bnilt of sear 
worn flints, with mnch rough brick 
(Roman?) interspersed. The eastern 
dripstones of the tower window, en- 
crusted with nests of the ** temple- 
hamiting martlet" represent heads 
of a bishop and prior. The whole 
building proves the care and ex- 
pense bestowed by the monks on 
their off'-lying manors. 

From St. Nicholas it is possible to 
cross the marshes to Beculver, but 
the way is hard to find without a 
goide, and not to be recommended. 

From Minster, the rail proceeds, 
skirting the marshes, and passing 
through a deep cutting in Osen^oZ 
EUl^ with its Saxon cemetery (jxwt), 
to 

8t Lawrenee Stat, for Pegwell Bay, 
see below. 

85i m. Eambgatb (Stat.). (Pop. 
14,640). Inns: Albion; George 
Watson's ; Royal Hotel (a tariff of 
charges hung in each room) ; the 
GrarmUe Hotels in a fine situation on 
the East Cliff, called St. Latorenee- 
on-Sea, first -class; baths, ladies' 
coffee-zoom (printed tariff of charges); 
Hestaurant It was built by Pugin. 
Bamsgate is a station both of the 
L. C. & D. and the S. E. Elys. 

The town of Bamsgate {Buim*8 
Gate, the Goto of Buim, the British 
name of Thanet, stands on the top 
of two chalk cliffis, and In the gate, 
or gap, or valley between them. 

Bamsgate is a frequented water- 
ing-place, slightly more aristocratic 
than Margate, though tiie difference 
is not considerable. The season is 
the latter end of the summer and 
the autumn, when the demands of 
lodging-house keepers- become ex- 



travagant. Boarding - houses and 
lodgings of all kinds abound; and 
from the situation of the town, most 
of them conmiand good sea-views. 
Every usual sesrside accommodation 
or amusement is to be found here. 
The climate is far more bracing than 
that of the southern coast ; and it 
is found to have an especially favour- 
able influence in all cases of scor- 
butic disorder. 

This place, originally a small flsh- 
ing village, began to increase in im- 
portance toward the beginning of 
the 18tii century, " througn the suc- 
cessful trade of its inhabitants to 
Bussia and the east country." The 
commencement of its pier in 1750 
proves that this trade was not then 
declining. This Pier, which was built 
chiefly of Purbeck stone, is described 
by Peimant (1787) as the "flnest 
existing,*' and it still ranks among 
the most important works of its kmd. 
It was built by Smeaton, the en- 
gineer of the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
after he had been called in to super- 
intend the works in connection with 
the harbour. *• In carrying out the 
elongated pier, Smeaton first em- 
ployed the diving-bell in building 
the foundations, making use of a 
square iron chest weighing about i a 
ton. .... The harbour included an 
area of 42 acres, the piers extending 
1310 ft. into the sea, the opening 
between the pier-heads being 200 ft 
in width. The inner basin is used 
as a wet. dock, and also contains a 
dry dock for the repair of ships. 
With its many defects, and its limited 
depth, the harbour is nevertheless 
tiie best upon that coast, and in 
stormy weather affords a refuge to 
vessels of considerable draught of 
water that run for protection there at 
tide time." — Smiles' Lives of the En- 

Sineers, On the W. pier-head is a 
ghthouse ; 400 sail have been re- 
ceived in this harbour at one time. 
An obelisk near the pier commemo- 
rates the departure of George lY. 
from this place for Hanover. , 
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racter of the first is very questionable : 
for ample details of the second, see 
Stanley's Historioal Memorials of 
Canterbury — The Landing of Au- 
gustine.' The actual spot where the 
Christian missionaries first set foot 
on English ground was Ebhe's Fleet 
{fleet, an inlet of the sea), " still tlie 
name of a farm-house on a strip of 
high ground rising out of Minster 
m'arsh," now some distance inland, 
but evidentiy at one time a pro- 
montory running out between the 
estuary of the Stour and Pegwell 
Bay. "The tradition that 'some 
landing ' took place here is still pre- 
served at the farm, and the field of 
clover which rises immediately on its 
N. side is still shown as the spot." 
— Stanley, The landing of Hengist 
is also placed at Ebbe's Fleet by the 
Saxon Chronicler ; and afteiwaros St. 
Mildred, the great saint of Thanet, 
was said to have left her footmark 
on a rock there, which, if ever re- 
moved, had the power of flying back 
to its original place. The mark was 
also called St. Augustine's, and be- 
longs to a class of superstitions foimd 
fiJmost throughout me world. (Com- 
pare Adam's footprint in Ceylon, Ma- 
homet's in the Mosque of Omar, 
&c.) " In later times the footmark 
became an object of pilgrimage, and 
a little chapel was bmlt over it." 
These several instances prove that 
Ebbe's Fleet was the ordmary land- 
ing-place in Thanet. Augustine's 
subsequent interview with Ethelbert 
may have taken place here ; but the 
more probable scene of it, according 
to local tradition, was the high ground 
above Minster (^ante.) The mis- 
sionaries at all events crossed from 
here to Bichborough on their first ad- 
vance to Canterbury. (See Ete. 3.) 

The hill of Osengal, about 1 J m.W. 
from Bamsgate, should be visited as 
well for the sake of its noble view 
as for the interesting associations 
connected with the site. In cuttmg 
the railway through the chalk of 
which the hill consists, it was found 



A tall staircase of timber planted 
against the face of the cliff, called 
Jacob's Ladder, leads down to the 
margin of the harbour and the pier. 

Beyond the Crescent on the W. 
cliff, and close to the sea, is 8t. Au- 
gustine's — the Gothic villa built by 

A. W. Pugin, and long his residence. 
He died here Sept. 14, 1852. The sea 
and Christian architecture were, in 
his opinion, " the only things worth 
living for." He was indifferent to 
the roughest weather; and ren- 
dered frequent help with his own 
cutter in cases of shipwreck.' The 

B. C. Church adjacent, m which he is 
buried, though small, is good, and 
was considered by him as his best 
work, in which " he was not fettered 
by employers." Including the land, 
it cost about 15,0002. The group 
of buildings opposite is a monastery, 
of modern foundation, and not far 
off is a nunnery. 

The village of St. Lawrence lies 
\ m. inland. Here is the Junction 
Station for Pegwell Bay. The Church 
of this parish) which down to 1836 
included the town of Bamsgate, has 
a central Norm, tower, with external 
arcade. In it is a good Brass of Nich. 
Manston, 1444, with collar of SS; 
and another of a lady, drc. 1490. 
St. Lawrence was at first a chapelry 
attached to Minster, but was made 
parochial in 1275. 

At MansUm Court, 1 m. N.W., the 
family of Manston were settled as 
early as the reign of John. The 
mansion, which is ancient, has now 
become a farmhouse. There are 
considerable remains of the chapel. 
Somewhat nearer Minster, at Tham, 
long the residence of a &imily of 
the same name, are parts of a good 
Dec. house, with some of the original 
windows remaining. 

Pegwell Bay, famous for shrimps, 
stretehing inland between Bamsgate 
and Sandwich, is the traditional scene 
of two famous landings, — that of 
Hengist and Horsa, and that of St. 
Augustine in 597. The historical cha- 
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that the whole of its summit yras' 
covered with the graves of the first 
Saxon settlers in Thanet— about 200 
of which are supposed to have been 
destroyed, and their contents thrown 
carelessly aside, before the attention 
of the late Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich 
was called to the spot. He at once 
obtained exclusive permission to 
excavate in different parts of the 
hill; and numerous graves were 
opened by him. 

"The graves are dug into the 
chalk, on an average not piore than 
4 feet deep, and often less. They 
lay apparently in rows, and were no 
doubt originally covered, like the 
Saxon graves in other parts of the 
island, with low mounds or barrows, 
which have been levelled with the 
surrounding soil bv the action of 
wind and weather. ' The remains 
found in the graves are all of the 
heathen period— the latter part of 
the 5th and 6th cents., " ana illus- 
trate a period of the history of our 
island concerning which we have no 
other authentic record. Their pe- 
culiar interest arises from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the custom 
of the Anglo-Saxons, before their 
conversion to Christianity, to bury 
their dead in their best garments, 
with their arms and personal orna- 
ments, and with every variety of 
implement and utensil to which 
they had shown any attachment." 
—Wright, Strings of glass and 
amber beads, coins (sceattas, and in 
one instance a fresh and unworn 
gold Byzantine coin of the Em- 
peror Justin, who reigned 518-27), 
hrooches, and weapons (spear-heads, 
swords, knives, and fragments of 
shields), are the principal objects 
found. In one grave was discovered 
"a beautiful pair of bronze scales, 
delicately shaped, and a complete 
set of weights formed out of Roman 
coins." Some few of the graves are 
decidedly Boman— and in these the 
interment has been made in the 
Boman and not in the Saxon man- 



ner—indicating that "a Boman and 
a Saxon population lived simul- 
taneously, and probably mixed to- 
gether, in the Isle of Thanet.'* 

At whatever period the interments 
commenced here, they must have 
been continued up to the time of 
Ethelbert— a fact which gives an 
additional interest to his interview 
with Augustine, which, whether it 
occurred at Ebbe's fleet or above 
Minster, must have taken place in 
full view of the great Saxon ceme- 
tery where the ** followers of Hengist 
and Horsa" had been interred for 
at least two cents. The view from 
Osengal, in all its main features, 
resembles that already noticed above 
Minster — "a noble burial-place for 
men whose birthright it was to play 
with the ocean, and who had so 
recently made themselves masters 
of the valleys that lay extended 
below." (Wright, Wand£Hngs of a 
Antiquary; where will be found an 
interesting account of these graves, 
and of the discoveries made in them.) 

At Edit Cliff i^'iT M. Montefiore), 
i m. N.E. from Bamsgate, some re- 
markable passages have been cut in 
the chalk, leadmg from the upper 
cliffs to the shore. Near here, at 
Hereson, is a Synagogue, 

Broadstairs, 8 m. N.E. from Bams- 
gate (Pop. 1378), a station of the 
L. 0. & D. Bailway (Inns : Albion ; 
Prince Albert), much quieter tiian 
either Bamsgate or Margate, is in 
many respects preferable as a bath- 
ing-nlace. The sands are firm and 
gooa ; and fVom the parade on the 
cliffs above, the sea-view is ^rand 
and unbroken, except by the hne of 
the French coast S. Lodgings are 
good and plenty, and all other con- 
veniences are amply supplied. 

The breadth of its sea-gate gave 
name to Broadstairs, This passage 
was defended by strong doors within 
a stone portal arch, some part of 
which remains. A little above was 
a chapel dedicated to " Our Lady of 
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Broadstairs/' of bo great reputation 
that ships lowered their topsails in 
sailing by it. (Some part of this 
chapel is retained in the present 
Baptist Meeting-house.) The cod 
fisheries of Iceland and the Northern 
Seas were greatly frequented about 
1759 by yessels fix>m Broadstairs, 
owing to which the prosperity of 
the place rapidly increased. 

H m. inland from Broadstairs is 
StPeter^s — ^like St.Lawrence, at first 
a chapelry to Minster, and afterwards 
made parochial. (Pop. 3847). TheCA. 
(restored 1859) dates from the 12th 
cent., with additions to the end of 
the 16th, when the conspicuous flint 
tower was built BroMea: Rich. 
Colmer, "carpentarius," 1485, and 
wife ; Nich. Esstone, 1503, and wife. 
In the churchyard is the headstone 
of Bichard Joy, called the Kentish 
Samson, whose feats of strength 
were the marvel of all this district in 
the early part of the last century. 
Among them, he is said to have 
pulled successfully against a horse 
of unusual power, to have lifted a 
weight of 2240 lbs., and to have 
broken a rope capable of supporting 
35 cwt. He died in 1742, at the age 
of 65. He had a sister who is said 
to have rivalled him in his powers. 

St. Peter's has man^ pleasant 
houses scattered about it, and the 
situation is altogether agreeable. 
LofjoeU Hill, in this parish, is the 
highest ground in Thanet. 

From Bamsgate a Branch BaUway 
of 4 m. across the island brings the 
tourist to 

89J m. Margatb (Stat.) (Pop. 
11,995). Inns: Oliftonville, well ar- 
ranged, in an agreeable situation, on 
the sea, apart from the town ; York ; 
Duke's Head ; White Hart. Lodging 
are good and plentiful ; vuying in 
price according to the seapview. In 
the season steamers run daily to and 
from London. The town has a second 
BaQway Station (London, Chatham, 
and Dover Bly.)w 



Of all English ** Abigails in cast 
gowns," as Horace Walpole calls 
watering-places ''that mimic the 
capital," Margate is without donbt 
the least aristocratic, though, per- 
haps, not the least amusing. Like 
Brighton, it is completely a suburb 
of London; and a fluctuating popu- 
lation of between 50,000 and 100,000 
is poured into it during the season 
by railway and steamers, to which 
latter Margate is indebted for its 
prosperity; since all the modern 
buildinesand accommodation of the 

Slace QAie from their first intro- 
uction here about 30 years since. 
Margate, however, began to be 
sought as a bathing-place toward 
the middle of the last century ; its 
firm and smooth sands being a great 
attraction. It used to be thought 
that bathing-machines were used 
here for the first time in England, 
to wit about 1790 ; but that honour 
seems to belong to Scarborough (see 
Univeraal Magazine, 1761). At any 
rate, Benjamin Beale, a Quaker, an 
inhabitant of Margate, assisted in 
popularising them, and ruined him- 
self in doing so. {Haded,) 

The mortality rate tables show 
Margate to be one of the healthiest 
places in Britain. 

The gate or sea passage lay " close 
to a little mere (used in this part of 
Kent to signify a streamlet), called 
' the Brooks;' " hence the name Mere- 
gate or Margate. The original vil- 
lage was called St. John's, and clus- 
tered about the old Church of St. 
John, at the S. end of Margate. The 
houses, like those of Flemish and 
Scots fishing towns, were generally 
of one storey ; but the viUage was 
early in repute " for fishery and coa£^ 
ing trade," and most of the com 
grown in the Island was brought 
here for conveyance to London. 
There was a wooden pier at Margate 
long before the reign of Heniy YIII., 
when Leland describes it as **sore 
decayed." 
The passage from England ix) 
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Holland used fieqnentiy to be made 
from this place. The Elector Pala- 
tine, and tiie Princess Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of James I., embarked 
from here. William III. more than 
once sailed from Margate ; and "that 
successful and victorious general, the 
late Duke of Marlborough, used to 
choose this for his place of going 
abroad and landing, when he went 
and came to and from the several 
campaigns he made." — Pemnani. 

The existing pier, of Whitby stone, 
was completed by the engineer 
John Bennie, in 1815. This and 
the Jetty are the Grand Promenades 
of Margate, where the peculiarities 
of the place may be thoroughly 
studied. Visitors are admitted to 
the lighthouse on the pier, and the 
view from its summit will repay the 
labour of mounting. A small ob- 
servatory tower over the Sailors' 
Reading Room may idso be ascended ; 
this, too, commands a good view. 

All the usual watering-place re- 
sources abound in Margate. The 
Museum of the Literary Institution, 
in Hawley Square, was sold 1867. 

8t, Johns Church has Norm, 
portions; and is rich in BrcuneSy 
some of which have been re- 
stored, but indifferently: Nich. 
Ganteys, 1431, with flowing beard 
and anelace ; a heart and scrolls for 
Thos. Smyth, vicar, 1433; John 
Parker, 1441, and wife ; Peter Stone, 
1442, with anelace; John Daunde- 
lyon (the last male of his house! 
1445 ; Bich. Notfelde (a skeleton), 
1446; Thos. Cardiff vicar for 55 
years, 1515. The five beUs are 
famous. On the 4th is the inscrip- 
tion, *' Missi de coelis habeo nomen 
Gabrielis." On the 5th, or tenor, 
''Daundeleon,I.H.S. ; Trinitati sacra, 
sit haBc campana beata." These two 
bells were cast by the same founder, 
probably a Fleming. The traditional 
rhyme concerning the latter runs 
thus: — 

" John de Drandelyon with his great Dog, 
Bruoght over this Iwll on a mill cog." 
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The " Dog " is explained as the name 
of the vessel in which the bell was 
conveyed. 

Daunddyon, the ancient manor 
of this family, lies about 1} m. W. of 
Margate. It was long converted into 
a t^garden, from which degrada- 
tion it has been happily rescued. 
Of the older mansion the gateway 
alone remains, dating from about the 
reign of Henry IV. It is built of flint 
and brick in alternate rows, with 
loopholes and battlements above. 
Over the main gate are the arms of 
Dent de Lyon, which family was esta- 
blished here before the time of Ed- 
ward I. Underneath the rt. side of 
this gate was discovered, toward the 
end of the 17th cent., what seems 
to have been a Roman sepulchral 
deposit of unusual importance. The 
urns and glass vessels were arranged 
in a " room large enough to hold 8 
or 10 persons." (Lewis's TJtanet,) 

[From Datmdelyon the tourist may 
proceed to Birchington (a station 
of the L. 0. & D. Ely. 3 J m. W. of 
Margate), and return to Margate by 
Hengrove and Salmeston.] 

The Church of Birchington, 2 m. 
beyond Daundelyon, contains some 
interesting BroMcs : John Quek and 
child, 1449; Bichard Quek, 1459; 
Alys Crispe, 1518; John Heynys 
(vicar), with chalice and wafer, 1523 ; 
Margaret Gnspe, 1528 ; and another 
Margaret, with chrysome child, 1533. 
(The chrysome (" chrismale ") was 
the white cloth which infants wore 
for a month after baptism. If the 
child died during tJhat period, the 
chrysome served for its shroud.) In 
the churchjrard here, as in some 
others in this part of Kent, was a 
small building called the *' wax- 
house," in which the lights used in the 
ch. and for processions were made. 

Great Quex (Sir S. Lakeman), 
8. of the ch., was the seat of the 
Queke or Quex family from the 
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beginning of the 15th cent. The 
Grispes succeeded them here, through 
intermarriage with an heiress, temp. 
Hen. VII. In 1657, during the Pro- 
tectorate, Heniy Crispe of Quez, a 
person of considerable importance, 
and a Puritan, was carried off from 
his own house here by Captain 
Golding, a sanguine royalist^ and 
long detained prisoner at Ostend 
and Bruges. It was at the old house 
here, wMch was of brick and partly 
timbered, that William III. was in 
the habit of resting before and after 
his passages to Holland. The pre- 
sent house is modem, and the 2 
towers in the park are good sea- 
marks. One of them contains a peal 
of 12 bells, in whose sweet tones 
the origiDsI proprietor greatly de- 
lighted. 

At Hengrove (1 m. S.E. of Dann- 
delyon) are some slight remains of 
a chapel attached to the manor. 
Sdlmesion, beyond, about } m. from 
Margate, was a grange belonging to 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury. It is 
now a farm-house ; but great part of 
the original buildings, temp. Edw. II., 
remain, and are interesting. The 
two wings contain a hall and chapel 
— the windows in both of which dis- 

?lay their original form and tracery, 
^he chapel roof, with a king-post, 
open to the rafters, is good Dec. 
On the N. side of the chapel is a 
building now called the Infirmary- 
Dec, with tolerable 2-light windows. 
From the courtyard, E. of the chapel, 
there is an entrance leading to a 
small crypt. (J. B. Parker.) Bsyond 
Salmeston, and closely adjoining Mar- 
gate, is Draper's Hospital, founded 
1709 by a Quaker named Michael 
Yokely. The overseer was to be a 
Quaker, " with a conveniency by his 
dwelling for a meeting-house." The 
inscription over the door indicates 
that the versifying powers of the 
Society of Friends were as yet unde- 
veloped. The original scale of the 
institution has been much enlarged 
of late years. 



At Nojih Court, now a farm-house, 
1 m. S. of Margate, are some por- 
tions of 14th-cent. work. 

The excursion to Becuher (Bte. 5) 
may be made from Margate very 
pleasantly by water. 

Kingsgate, a pass to the sea about 
8 m. S.E. of Margate, was so called 
from its having been in 1683 the 
landing-place of Charles II. and 
James Duke of York in their way 
from London to Dover. Its former 
name was St. Bartholomew's Gate. 
No vestiges remain of the gate and 
porteuUis which once guarded the 
pass. Above the gate a mansion 
was built 1760, by Henry Fox, Ist 
Lord Holland, " to represent Tully's 
Formian Villa," which was the sub- 
ject of an epigram by Gray — 

** Old, and abandoned by each venal fiiend, 
Here H~d formed the ploiu resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and oonstitutioo." 

The villa was full of true antiquities, 
and round it were erected a variety 
of false ones, which are happily fast 
disappearing. The " Convent/' the 
most important among them, has 
been converted into a private resi- 
dence. The " Castle," originally in- 
tended for stebles to the viUa, has 
shared the same fate. *'Harley 
Tower, built in the style of Boman 
architecture in honour of Thomas 
Harley, Lord Mayor of London," 
has been considerably heightened, 
and now serves as a landmark. From 
its shape it is commonly styled the 
Candlestick Tower, — an exceedingly 
appropriate name. The present 
Abp. of Canterbury has a villa at 
Kingsgate, where he resides a good 
deal. 

At Hackendoum Banks, a short 
distance S. of Kingsgate, 2 laige 
tumuli were long pointed out as the 
^ves of Danes and Saxons killed 
m a fierce battle on this spot. They 
were opened by Lord Holland, and 
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nnmerons remains discoyered, though 
of what period seems Tmeertain. The 
circular tower which now marks the 
spot was erected by Lord Holland, 
whose inscription giyes 800 as the 
traditional date of &e battle. 

J m. beyond is the North Foreland, 
with its hghthouse, which may be 
ascended. There was a mde tim- 
bered lighthouse here very early — a 
beacon for steering clear of the 
Goodwins. This was burnt down 
about 1683, when the present build- 
ing was erected. On me top was at 
first an iron grate, open to the air, 
with a coal-fire. The arrangements 
of the present lantern, with its re- 
flectors and comparatiyely small 
lights, are well worth inspecting. 
The ancient beacon-fire could hardly 
have been so effective as its suc- 
cessor, which is visible at the Nore, 
a distance of 30 m. 

The North Foreland is the Gan- 
itum of Ptolemy. Off it, June 1-4, 
1666, occurred the great sea-fight, 
lasting 4 days, in which the English 
were commanded by Prince Bupert 
and Monk, the Dutch by De Euyter 
and De Witt. On this occasion the 
English fleet, of 54 sail, had encoun- 
tered the Dutch, of 80. Victory 
finally remained with the Dutch, 
yet the English lost no honour. 
" They may be killed," said De Witt. 
"but they will not be conquered." 
On the 25th Julv another action was 
fought, in whicn the English were 
victorious. 

The walk roxmd the coast from 
Margate by Kingsgate and Broad- 
stairs to Bamsgaie may be recom- 
mended as a very pleasant one. 

Another easy excursion from Mar- 
gate is by coaoh to Oanterbury. 
Coaches run thither every day 
through Birchington and Sarre. 
Fare for the double journey 2b. 6d. 
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BOUTE 8. 

LONDON TO TUNBRIDQE DIBBCTT, BT 
CHISLEHUR8T AND SEVENOAKS 
[KNOLE, CHEVENINQ, IQHTHAM]. 

{South Eastern BaUway.) 

29^ m., or 13 m. less than the old 
route by Bedhill and Penshurst. 

Termini, Charing Gross, Gcmnon 
Street, and London Bridge. This is 
now the chief highway and mail 
route to the Continent. The London , 
Chatham, and Dover Bly. has also a 
branch line to Sevenoaks, Bte. 8a. 

This line, opened May 1868, oc- 
cupied several years in construction, 
and cost not less than a million 
sterling, not only from tiie vastness 
of the works — cuttings, banks, and 
tunnels — but also from the exac- 
tions of some of the owners of land 
through which it passes. It begins 
at the junction of the North and 
Mid-Kent lines with the Greenwich 
Bly., a little beyond the Surrey 
Canal, which it crosses. New and 
distinct lines of rail have been laid 
for it through the 

New Oboss (Stat.). 

It leaves 1. the N. and Mid-Kent 
Blys. a little before reaching Lewis- 
ham Junct., and, without touching 
it, proceeds S.E. direct to 

Grove Park Stat., and thence 
through a tunnel 1000 yds. long. 

The line crosses a small stream 
(the Kid?), one of the tributaries 
to the river Bavensboume, spanned 
by a single-arched bridge of very 
early date, probably coeval with the 
N. wall of the church (about 1260). 

After passing through Bickley 
Tunnel (y64 yards), Bickley Park 
is seen rt 

11 m. (from Charing Cross termi- 
nus) CmSLEHURST (Stat.). 

1. Near the station is Camden Park, 
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17 feet, with a slightly concave 
base, (nrcnlar and tool-ont. At the 
bottom was discovered a mass of 
bones of animals of various species, 
among which were some entire 
skeletons, one of the horse, others 
of the pig and ox fthe head appear- 
ing to be that of Bos longifrofu), 
severaJ dogs, and some wolves (the 
jaws distinguishing them from the 
dog). Jaws of deer and roe, and a 
few delicate and perfect skulls of 
the hedgehog, were also found ; and 
throughout &e mass great quanti- 
ties of freshwater shells (JBe2txn0nu>- 
raUa), All were the bones of exist- 
ing races, excepting that supposed 
to be Bos longifrons ; but from their 
decomposing state when submitted 
to the action of the atmosphere, it 
was clear that thej had resteid where 
they were found for centuries. Im- 
mediately above the bones, masses 
of squared chalk and large flint were 
found, thus leading to the concln- 
sion that the various fl-niniftlH, in 
traversing the woods, had fallen in 
through the aperture, and that after 
a lapse of time the steining of tlie 
pit had given way and buried their 
skeletons. Among the bones were i 
discovered six distinct portions of ' 
early pottery, British and Roman, I 
together with a fragment of red 
Samian ware. The very earlv origin I 
of these pits is thus satied^tonly 
established, although their purpose 
still remains uncertain. (See Ardu 
Cant,, vol. i.) 



a collection of villa residences, oc- 
cupying outlying portions of the 
Camden Place estate, which was 
formerly the summer residence of 
the antiquary Camden— Ben Jon- 
son's 
*' . . . meet reverend head, to whom I owe 

All that I am in arts, aU that I know. 

How nothing's thatl to whom my oountiy 
owes 

The great renown and name wherewith she 
goes!" 

Camden Place was named by Gam- 
den, who first purchased it in 1609. 
He is said to have written his ' An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth ' here ; and 
he certainly died here in 1623 ; he was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Lord 
Chancellor Pratt was raised to the 

Seerage in 1765 by the title of Baron 
amden of Camden Place,which was 
sold by his son and successor. Here 
the Ex-Emperor Napoleon HI. came 
to reside with his family in 1871, 
after the termination of the Franco- 
German War, and here he died in 
1873. His remains are deposited in 
an degant mortuary Ch4wd attached 
to the B. C. ch. of St. Mary, reached 
by a lane directly opposite the ch. 
They rest in a granite sarcophagus, 
the gift of Queen Victoria. 

Throughout this district the re- 
markable chalk-pits, already noticed 
at E. TUbury (Rte. 1) and at Cray- 
ford and Dartford (Rte. 6), are fre- 
quent. They are here called 
" drawpits," and resemble very 
closely those already described, 
being circular, well-like excavations, 
from 20 to 50 feet in depth, and 
expanding at the bottom, or running 
out into short passages. They are 
here very numerous, and their situor 
tions so little known that accidents 
are not unfrequently caused by 
them. In the summer of 1857 one 
of these pits in the lower part of 
Camden Park, which had become 
filled up by surface drainage, was 
excavated with great care, in the 
hope of throwing some light on its 
history. The diameter of the aper- 
ture measured 11 feet, and its height 



The village of Chislekurst (Sax. 
Ceosil, a pebble ; the " stony-hurst" 
or wood) (Pop. 3313) is situated,^ 
^ m. firom stat., on one of the 
most beautiful commons in Een^ 
covered with furze and heather, 
surrounded by magnificent tree^ 
and about 300 n. above the sea. Near ' 
the ch. are the remains of the an* 
cient cockpit, where cock-fights took 
place, and other now obsolete games 
were played. Here also the may- 
pole probably stood. The Ckurdk 
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dedioated ix^ St. Nicholas, is a most 
picturesque object, chiefly Perp., the 
N. wall and font being E. E. The 
chancel was rebuilt in 1849, and a 
new S. aisle added. The spire and 
bells were destroyed by fire in 
March, 1857, but luiye since been 
restored. Of the Monuments^ re- 
mark that of Sir Edmund (d. 1549) 
and Sir Thomas Walsingham (d. 
1630), erected by the last before 
liis death to the memory of his 
&ther, Sir Edmund, and also serv- 
ing as his own monument. The 
tomb is decorated with ^ilt foliage 
and a canopy. A poetical mscription 
under the first arch indicates that 
Sir Thomas was but an indifferent 
versifier : the first lines run — 

" A knight, sometime of worthie fame, 
I<ireth buried under this stonie bower; 
Sir Edmond Walsingham was his name, 
Lieutenant be was of London Tower." 

The Walsinghams (who had, how- 
ever, before this been resident at 
Ghislehurst) received a lease of the 
manor from Elizabeth, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham, the great 
statesman, was bom here in 1536. 
The Walsingham tomb is at the end 
of the N. usle ; and over the arch 
dividing it from the nave are the cog- 
nizances of Edward lY. (the falcon 
and fetterlock) and of Henry YII. 
(the rose and crownY In the S. aisle 
is the monument oi Sir Philip War- 
wick, ** an accei)table servant to 
Charles I. in all his extremities, and 
a faithful one to King Charles II." 
After his retirement from public af- 
&ii8 in 1667, he fixed his residence 
at Frognal, near Chislehurst, where 
he died in 1682. His Memmra of 
Charles J. rank among the most 
valuable and authentic records of 
the time. 

The ch. contains numerous other 
monuments, but of no great interest. 
There is a Brass, now mural, for 
Alan Porter, rector, 1482, a half- 
effigy. In the churchyard, which 
contains some very fine trees, is the 
tomb of Mr. Bonar, a London mer- 



chant, who was murdered here in 
1813, with his wife, by their servant. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, the liord 
Keeper, and father of the great 
liora Yerulam, another Elizabethan 
wortiiy, was bom here, probably in 
1509. (Foss.) 

Frognal, Sir Philip Warwick's an- 
cient place, a very plain red-brick 
house, is now the seat of Earl 
Sydney, in whose family it has been 
since 1760. The whole neighbour- 
hood is very pleasant and picture 
esque; abounoing in the green 
wooded hills that make one of the 
especial beauties of Kent. 



The engineering works between 
Ghislehurst and Tunbridee are not 
surpassed in magnitude by any in 
the S. of England. 

Through deep cuttings the rly. 
reaches 

14 m. Obfington (Stat.). 

Orpington Chwch has Norm, por- 
tions, but is mainly E. E., and 
contains some carved woodwork. 
Brasses: Thomas Wilkynson, rector, 
1511, in cope; a priest, circ. 1522. 
The springs of the Cray at Orprng- 
tan are numerous, and often nse so 
high as to flood the village. From 
St. Mary Gray N. the stream runs 
through a valley of much quiet 
beauty ; and its trout are said to be 
the best in this part of Kent. 

Along an embankment, 78 ft. high, 
and through cutting in the chalk, to 

15^ m. Chelsfield (Stat.). 

In the Church is an elaborate 
monument for Peter Collet, alderman 
of London, d. 1607; and a coped 
tomb, with brasses of the Yirgin and 
St. John, for Robert de Brun, rector, 
1417. (Brasses: William Robroke, 
rector, 1420 ; Alicia, wife of Thomas 
Bray, and 4 sons, 1510.) Halstead 
Ch., 2 m. S. of Chelsfield, has also 
some 15th-cent. brasses. 

L 2 
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CheUfidd Tunnel^ } mile long, 
cutting throngh the K. Do¥ms, is no 
sooner paBsed than a view opens 1. 
upon the vale of Darent, Eynsford, 
and the L. 0. & D. branch-line to 
Seyenoaks. (Bte. 8a.) 

17 m. Halstead (Stai). 

1) m. rt. rises the clump of the 
KnoekhcU beeches; a landmark for 
all the country round about, and 
yisible from the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, from Harrow in Mid- 
dlesex, and from Leith Hill in 
Surrey. The Church of Knockholt 
dates irom the end of Henry III.'s 
reign, when it was built by a certain 
Balph Scot, who had fixed his 
" hiJl " there. It contains no monu- 
ments of importance. 

Polehill Tunnel is 2530 yards or 
nearly 1} m« long. 

19) m. DuNTON Gbeen (Stat.) is 
i m. from Biverhead, 1 m. from 
Chipstead, and 2 m. from Ghevening. 
From Dunton Green Stat, it is pro- 
posed to construct a branch rly. to 
Westerham. 

22 m. Seyenoaks (Stat.), S.W. 
of the town. In its vicinity are 
many fine seats, as WUdemesee (Sir 
0. H. Mills, Bt., M.P.), Monireal 
TEarl Amherst), Bradboum Park 
(Francis Crawshay, Esq.), Chipstead 
Plaeef and above all KnoU, (Pop. 
5949. Irms: Boyal Crown; Boyal 
Oak — ^both good.) 

The most obvious derivation of 
the name Sevenoaks has been ques- 
tioned ; but it is countenanced by 
the frequent references in early 
charters to trees as boundaries 
and landmarks — ** seven ashes,' 
*• three thorns," "nine elms;" and 
by the occurrence of a similar name 
in Germany : Hartmann von Sie- 
beneich is mentioned in connexion 
with Frederick Barbarossa; and it 
may be mentioned that the very 
plebeian name of Snooks is a mere 



corruption of Sevenoaks, for it may 
be traced in fSamily papers through 
its various stages of degradation. 

The town stands pleasantly on 
high ground, in the midst of fine 
and varied scenery, and is a centre 
from which very interesting excur- 
sions may be made (post). Lodgings 
and furnished houses are to be luui at 
moderate rates during the summer. 

Sevenoaks itself is of consider- 
able antiquity; but contains little 
of interest. About 1 m. beyond the 
town, on the Tunbridge road, nearly 
opposite the White ^^t Inn, rt., are 
seven trees traditionally said to re- 
present the oaks whicn first gave 
name to the town. 

The Church, at the S. end of Seven- 
oaks, is conspicuous from all the 
surrounding country. It is mainly 
Perp., and has a crown -shaped 
turret, at the N.E. angle of the 
tower. There are monuments for 
some of the Amherst family; 
and in the N. chancel one for 
William Lambarde, the "perambu- 
lator of Kenl^ and the father of 
county historians" (d. 1601), re- 
moved hither from Greenwich after 
the destruction of the ch. there, 
when the old ch. was pulled down. 
The ch.-yd. contsdna a large nmnber 
of stately tombs,particularly a cluster 
on the N, side of the ch. Notice 
one to a lady whose children are 
said to have " gone before, to wel- 
come her to heaven." 

The well-known Grammar School 
and Almshouses are nearly opposite 
the ch. and were rebuilt in 1727. 
Both were founded by William 
Sevenokes, Lord Mayor of London, 
temp. Hen. V., who was discovered 
when an infant in the hollow of a 
tree near this place (hence his name), 
and subsequently ran the career 
of Hogarth 8 virtuous apprentice. 
Brought up by charitable persons, 
he left his own fortune in charity. 
Various benefactions were made 
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after his death to the school, which 
was entitled ** The Grammar School 
of Queen Elizabeth/* by her Mar 
jesty's letters patent, and received 
at the same time its common seal, 
representing a formidable peda^gue 
with book and birch. Geo. Grote, 
the historian of Greece, went to 
school here. It is now of some repu- 
tation, and has many exhibitions 
attached to it. 

One of the, most interesting places 
in Kent, is 

Knole (Baron Sackville, who in- 
herited it from his mother, Baroness 
Buckhurst), the park gates of which 
are nearly opposite the ch. A driye 
of about i m. through groves of 
nohle trees, and over undulating 
ground, where the deer are seen 
quietly feeding, or half shrouded in 
the deep fern, leads to the house, 
which at present is doted to the 
public. 

Knole was one of the 16 palaces 
at one time possessed by the see of 
Canterbury ; that of Otford, at least 
equally large, being barely 4 m. 
distant. It was purchased in 1456 
from Lord Saye and Sele, by Abp. 
Bourchier, who inclosed the park, 
rebuilt the house, and left the whole 
to the see, dying here in 1486. 
Cardinal Morton, his successor, 
added largely to the palace, received 
visits here from Henry VII., and 
died here in 1500. Abp. Warham 
entertained Henry VIII. at Knole in 
1509 and 1514, but chiefiy resided 
at Otford. Cranmer, who lived here 
occasionally, resigned the place to 
Henry VIII. The estate passed 
through the usual succession of 
royal favourites — Elizabeth herself 
visiting "her house at Knole" in 
1573— until it finally (1603) fell 
into the possession of Thomas Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset, and Lord 
Treasurer. It was alienated for a 
short time, and repurchased in the 
reign of Charles II. ; but with that 
exception it has remained in the 



family, and is now the proper^ of 
the don. M Sackville-Wesi whose 
mother, the Countess de la Warr, 
received it by bequest from her 
sister, the Countess-Dowager of Ply- 
mouth, a co-heiress of the last Sack- 
ville Duke of Dorset, and widow of 
the late Earl Amherst. 

From the almost unaltered cha- 
racter of its fittings and decorations, 
Knole is one of the most interest* 
ing baronial mansions in England. 
The furniture throughout dates from 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
and stiiU exhibits, as when Walpole 
visited it, "ancient magnificence: 
loads of portraits, not good nor 
curious; ebony cabinets; embossed 
silver in vases, dishes, &c. ; em- 
broidered beds, stiff chairs, and 
sweet bags lying on velvet tables, 
richly worked in silk and gold." The 
assemblage of historical portraits, in 
spite of Walpole's detraction, and 
although many are copies, people 
the venerable rooms very strikingly. 
The house was thoroughly refitted, 
1605-07 by Thomas 1st Earl of 
Dorset, and the character of that 
age is impressed both on the build- 
ing itself (which he altered and 
added to) and on the furniture and 
tapestry. About 17 rooms are shown. 
The family inhabit a modernised 
suite of apartments in the W. front, 
which are not shown. 

The principal, or N.W., fix)nt is 
composed of a central gatehouse, 
with a long range of gables and un- 
relieved wall. The windows are 
square-headed. The general effect 
is collegiate — a character which may 
have been derived from the early 
proprietors of Knole. The fine gate- 
way with double arch in the first 
court (which is carpeted with e;reen- 
sward, and " has a beautiful, decent 
simplicity that charms one " — WaJr 
pole) is thought to have been built 
by Abp. Bourchier (1454-86), and 
ihe oriel window over it contains his 
crest in the glass (a falcon, with 
Bourchier's knot). 1?he second, or 
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paved court, is fronted with a poor 
Ionic colonnade, beneath which you 
enter the Great Had, altered, roofed, 
and fitted up by Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst (the poet), after- 
ward Ist Earl of Dorset, to whom 
the estate was giyen by Queen 
Elizabeth. It is 75 ft. lone and 27 
high with a flat roof and a dais. 
The fireplace at the side contains 
the ornamental fire-dogs bearing the 
arms (and initials H. A.) of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, brought 
from Hever Castle. At the lower end 
runs a music-gallery of elaborately 
carved wood, nch in ornament On 
the dais is placed a fine antique 
statue, ccdled Demosthenes, though 
by some supposed to represent Pytha- 
goras. " It is in excellent preserva- 
tion, only the hands and portions of 
the feet being new." Remark the 
skill with which the drapery is 
disposed. This figure was bought 
in Italy for 700^ bv the 3rd Earl of 
Dorset. Another (the nymph Egeria) 
is of inferior excellence. Of the 
pictures, remark — 

George IV., Lawrence; Countess 
of Monmouth, Mytens ; Lord Somers, 
Lionel Duke of Dorset, JCneUer; Duke 
d'Epemon, A. More; Death of Marc 
Antony, Dance; Animals, Snyder 8 ; 
Bacchanals, Bubens; and a curious 
picture of the Arundel £Eunily. 

A small but quaintly ornamented 
staircase leads to the Brovm OaUery, 
hung with a set of historical por- 
traits, chiefly of the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Elizabeth, and James I., for 
the most part copies by one and the 
same hand. '*They seem/' says 
Walpole, " to have been bespoke by 
the yard, and drawn all by the same 
painter." There are, however, some 
exceptions, such as — Cromwell, by 
Waiker, Queen Elizabeth, a very 
pale " occidental star," shadowless, 
and very ugly. Catherine of Arra- 
gon, Holbein. Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Pomeranius, the Reformers, after 
Cranach, The Emperor Charles V., 
^ter Atnberger, pupU of Holbein. 



Ninon de TEnclos, at the ace of 70. 
A male head, in a black skull-cap 
(good). Ortelius, the geographer, in 
a circular frame, Holbein (good), 
Charles II., Lely. The Countess of 
Desmond. Milton, when young. 
William Prince of Orange as a boy, 
JoMen, 

The chamber of Lady Betty Ger- 
maine (d. 1769, leaving part of 
her fortune to Lord George Sack- 
ville, afterwards Germaine) con- 
tains a piece of tapestry worked at 
Mortlake, after a picture by Van- 
dyck, consisting of portraits of him- 
seli^ and of Sir Francis Crane, Master 
of the Tapestry Works. The bed- 
stead is ancient. In the Drewing- 
room are— Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
armour ; George Villiers, 1st Duke 
of Buckingham ; Anne Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery 
(who wrote the well-known letter 
to Secretary Williamson), and her 
first husband the 3rd Earl of Dorset, 
Jansen. 

The furniture of the Spangled 
Bedroom and Dressing-room was pre- 
sented by James I. to Lionel Cran- 
feild, Earl of Middlesex. 

In the BtUiardrroom and Leioetier 
GaUery are— Sir Thomas More, after 
HoUbein, Sir Kenelm Digby, Van- 
dyck — a masterly portrait (in dif- 
ferent attitude from the portrait of 
Sir Kenelm at Windsor, by the same 
great master), with great depth of 
colour and elaborate finish. Prince 
Henry, painted at Knole, Myiens. 
Philip IV. of Spain and his Queen. 
James Marquis of Hamilton (a dupli- 
cate, and not a good one, of tbe 
Marquis by MyUns at Hampton 
Court). Molino, the Venetian amba:J- 
sador, Mytens. Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey (the poet), aetat. 29, whole- 
length, Holbein (?). Frederic King 
of Bohemia and his daughter tbe 
Princess Sophia, ancestress of the 
present royal family, copies after 
H(mikor8t (?). In the Leicester 
Gallery are portraits of Lionel Gran- 
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feUd, Earl of Middlesex, ** the citizen 
vho came to be Loid Treasurer, and 
was very near coming to be hanged " 
( Walpole^ and others of his family. 
"His lady, a bouncing kind of lady 
mayoress, looks pure awkward among 
so much good company." — WcdpoU, 

The Venetian Bedroom rejnains as 
it was fitted up for the ambassador 
Molino, after whom it is named. 
The toilet-table and mirror-frame 
are of silver. Here is a portrait of 
Catherine IL of Bussia, in a soldier's 
red uniform, given by her to Lord 
Whitworth. 

The OrQooMroom contains an an- 
cient instrument, formerlv made 
available for divine service by open- 
ing a window communicating with 
the chapel. In the Anteroom to the 
chapel an interesting specimen of 
wood-carving is placed. It repre- 
sents the Crucifixion, and consists 
of more than 20 figures, admirably 
executed. It belong^ to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was given by 
her to Bobert 2nd Earl of Dorset 
previous to her execution. The 
doors of this room and several others 
are still covered with old tapestry, 
fastened back by hooks on each side 
to allow of passing. Here also is an 
organ erected by the late Lady De 
LaWaiT. 

The Chamd is Perp., erected by 
Abp. Bourcnier, and stands N. and 
S. It has a good Perp. E. window. 
The roof is modem. Beneath is a 
vaulted crypt, partly bricked up. 

The BaOrToom, with panelled 
walls, surmounted by a curious 
carved frieze and stuccoed roof^ is 
filled with family portraits, chiefly 
whole-lengths. Those most worthy 
of notice are— Edward, 4th Earl 
of Dorset, celebrated for his fatal 
duel with Lord Bruce of Kinloss, 
and his gallantry in the cause of 
Charles I., Vaiidych ("unusually red 
in the fle^ tones, otherwisepamted 
with great mastery" — Waagen); 
George III. and Queen, Bamsay; 
John Frederic 3rd Duke of Dorset^ 



Beynolds ("one of his inferior 
works") ; and Lord Georee Sackville, 
Gainsborough (very gooa : " Of very 
animated conception, particularly 
clear colouring, and careful execu- 
tion"— Fooj^). 

The Crimson Drawing-room con- 
tains the best pictures in the house ; 
nearly all deserve notice. Mary 
Queen of Scots, Zucchero (?). A 
Biding Party, Wouvermans — an ex- 
cellent specimen of the master. 
Count Ugolino in Prison (Dante, 
* Inferno,' canto 33), the masterpiece 
of Sir Joshua Beunolds. Henry 
VIII., Holbein, "Careful, and in a 
warmer tone than usual." — Waagen. 
A Holy Family, School of BaffcusOe, 
Ferine del Vaga (?). The Wise 
Men's Offering, MazzoUno da Fer- 
rara. Frances, wife of the 5th Earl, 
Vcmdyek. "Of great elegance." 
Judith, with the Head ofHolofemes, 
QaroJaJijo, " The expression of each 
head noble; the careful execution 
broad and free." — Wao/gen, A Head, 
said to be by BajfaeUe, and good, but 
certainly not his own portrait. Bo- 
binetta, a girl, with a dog peeping 
over her shoulder ; Portrait of Ma- 
dame Schindlerin, a singer, in 
hood, cap, and muff; the Gipsy 
Fortune-teller; the Child Samuel; 
all four excellent pictures by Bey^ 
nolds. The Samuel has a very 
strong feeling of Murillo. The Por- 
trait of Madame Bucalli, a dancer, 
also by Beynolds, is not so good. 
Holy Family, Tiiian, Holy Family, 
with St. Jerome (in a cardinals 
habit) and St. Francis ; a good copy, 
of an early Bafiaelle in the Berlin 
Museum. Virgin and Child, with 
St. John (the design by Michael 
Angdo^, Andrea del aarto, a remark- 
able picture, and in excellent pre- 
servation. Portrait of a Cliinese 
Youth, who was at school in Seven- 
oa^s, Beynolds, A Sibyl, Domeni' 
chino, strongly resembling the Stowe 
picture, now belonging to Sir B. 
Wallace. A Country Merrymaking. 
"Attractive for its lively action. 
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delicate and cool tones, and spirited 
treatment." — Waaqen. A Guard- 
room, with the Deliyerance of St. 
Peter ; " an excellent picture. 
Both by Tenien. The Duke of 
Cleveland, Sir P, Ldy; Landscape, 
Nicholas Berghem; Miss Axford, 
the fair Quakeress, by i2eyno2d«; and 
a good portrait by Gaituibaraugh, 

The Cartoon GaUery contains 
copies of six of the cartoons of Raf- 
faelle at Hampton Court, by Mytens, 
but of no great excellence. Here is 
a veiy good portrait of the Earl of 
Albemarle, with a page, by Ddbwn; 
and a fUll-length of James I., by 
MyteM, Beneath the portrait is the 
chair used by the British Solomon 
when here. The fmmiture of this 
room is very splendid. An ancient 
trunk, bound and studded with brass, 
should also be noticed. The sconces 
and fire-dogs are of silver, but tiie 
richest display of silver is in the 
adjoining chamber, — 

The Kin^s Bedroom^ so called 
because fitted up as it now is for 
James I. The silver toilet-service^ 
however, is an addition of the year 
1743. Over the fireplace is a fine 
picture by Jansen, interesting his- 
torically, of the 3 brothers CoUeny, 
including the Admiral, murdered on 
St. Bartholomew's night. 

The Dining^oom is hung with an 
extensive collection of portraits of 
literary men, "proper enough in 
that house," says Walpole, " for 
the first Earl wrote a play ('Goi> 
boduc,' acted before Elizabeth in 
1561^, and the last was a poet, and, 
I think, married a player." This 
last statement is, however, not 
correct. Many of the persons re- 
presented here, as Dryden, Pope, 
Prior, Wycherley, Congreve, Killi- 
grew, D'Urfey, actually met round 
the table of Charles, the last and 
witty Earl of Dorset, who did not 
marry a player, though he lived for 
some time with NeU Gwynne. Re- 
mark Cowley and Rochester, by Du 
BoU. Waller and Addison by «7am«. 



Locke, Hobbes, Newton, Sir Charles 
Sedley, Dryden, and Betterton, by 
KneUer. Yandyck and Sir Francis 
Crane, Vandyck, Reynolds (** re- 
markable for warm and clear colour- 
ing, and careftd canying out"); 
Garrick ("very characteristic; the 
clasped hands are admirable" — 
Waagen); a conversation piece, with 
portraits, by Hogarth. Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Abingdon the actress, Saochini 
the composer, and Dr. Johnson 
without his wig (a duplicate of the 
Duke of Sutherland's picture), all by 
Reynolds. Handel, Ihnner; careful 
and delicate. Burke, Opie. Otway, 
JCncZfer(?). Garth, Rowe, Wycherley, 
and Congreve, after KneUer, Gay, 
BoU. Ben Jonson, the original by 
Honihoret of the head engraved by 
Vertue. Portrait of himself ("Of 
clever arrangement and careful 
finish"), Dobwn, Katherine Phillips 
(the matchless Orinda). Cartwriglit 
the poet, Ben Jonson's" son." Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Tom D'Urfey. 
Swift, after the head by Jervasin 
the Bodleian. Sir Walter Scott, 
FhHUps, 

The Park of Enole, always open 
to the public, contains 1000 acres, 
and is 5 m. in circuit. The ground 
is well varied, and many of the trees 
are of great age and size. It abounds 
in deer. "The park is sweet," 
wrote Walpole, "with much old 
beech, and an immense sycamore 
before the great gate, which makes 
me more in love than ever with 
sycamores." The remoter slopes 
especially, with their deep carpeting 
of fern, their scattered hollies, and 
oak copses, are full of attraction for 
the landscape painter. 

Almost adjoining the Park of 
Knole, N., is WUdemesse (the pro- 
perty of the Marquis Camden, out 
occupied by Sir C. H. Mills, Bt, 
M.P.), formerly SHdvlfs Place ; the 
name was changed, ciro. 1680, by 
the purchaser, Sir Charles Bicker- 
stafife. On his decease, in 1705, it 
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was bought by Seijeant Pratt, in 
whose family it remains. The house 
is modern, but the park is fine, and 
from a hill on the S. side a noble 
view is commanded. 

The tourist may also visit, for the 
sake of their prospects, Ide Hill, 4 m. 
W., to which a lane leads 1. of Seven- 
oaks Church, and MorarU'a Court 
HiU, generally corrupted to Madam's 
Court Hill, on the old London road, 
which commands a wider and finer 
prospect than that seen from the 
present London road. The view over 
the Valley of Tunbridge and the 
Weald, obtained from any of these 
hills, wiU not readily be forgotten. 

In the neighbourhood of Sevenoaks 
are Kippington (W. J. Thompson^ 
Esq.); Beechmount (Multon Lam- 
baide, Esq.) ; ChaH Lodge (Hon. J. 
MoDson). 

Excursions, 

(a) 4 m. N.W. Chevminq (Earl 
Stai]hope)---a place full of interest 
as well for its own beauty as for the 
historical associations connected with 
its owners. 

There are two manors of Ohe- 
vening ; one of which belonged to 
the see of Canterbury until the Be- 
fonnation, when it passed into the 
hands of the Crown. The second, 
which has far more historic interest, 
early belonged to a f&mily named 
from it De Chevening, dr Chown- 
ing; and passed through the Len- 
nards, afterwards Lords Dacre, to 
Thomas Lennard, Lord Dacrc, 
created Earl of Sussex by Charles 
II. His daughters and co-heirs sold 
Chevening in 1717 to General 
Stanhope, the hero of Port Mahon 
and of Almenara (grandson of Philip, 
the 1st Eaii of Chesterfield), after- 
wards created Earl Stanhope for his 
great services during the War of 
the Succession. Chevening remains 
in the hands of his desoenoiants. 

The house, rebuilt by Richard 
Lennard, Lord Pacre of the South 



(d. 1630), from designs by Inigo 
Jones, stands at the foot of the 
chalk-ridge, but still on tolerably 
hi^h ground. All traces of the 
original architect have, however, 
disappeared ; a result of the nume- 
rous alterations, both external and 
internal, which have from time to 
time been made here. Chevening 
contains some interesting portraits : 
among the best are— The 1st Earl 
Stanhope, Commander of the Bri- 
tish army in Spain during the War 
of the Succession, and afterwards 
prime minister under George I., 
half-length by KneUer: his father, 
the Hon. Alex. Stanhope, Envoy to 
the Court of Charles 11. of Spain ; 
Lord Chesterfield, Gainsborough; 
William Pitt, Oaimborough; the 
g-eat Lord Chatham; Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, Ldy; and Mary 
Lepel, Lady Hervey, aged. Also 
several portraits by AUan Bamsay, 
In the grounds is a fine lake, sur- 
rounded by noble trees; and the 
close-mown turf walks between the 
alleys and along the terraces are 
very pleasant. A pile of Roman 
monumental stones and altars 
brought from Tarragona by the first 
Lord Stanhope should be examined 
by the antiquary. A road cut by 
the plan and direction of the great 
Lord Chatham (who once resided 
here) winds up the combe in front 
of the house, crowned with noble 
woods of beech and yew. From 
the hill-top a view of surpassing . 
beauty is commanded. The Pilgnrims^ 
Hoadt a very ancient and probably 
British trackway, passing from 
Hampshire toward Canterbury, for- 
merly ran across the park N. of the 
house, but was closed by an Act of 
Parliament obtained by a former 
Lord Stanhope in 1780. The garden 
and pleasure-grounds of Chevening 
are usually open to the public on 
Wednesdays. 

The Church has some E. E. por- 
tions, but is chiefiy Perp. It con- 
tains some interesting monuments. 
L 8 
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In the S. chancel are altar-tombs 
with effigies of John Lennard and 
his wife Elizabeth, d. 1590; and 
of Sampson Lennard and his wife 
Margaret Fiennes, Lady Dacre (d. 
1615), through whom the peerage of 
the Dacres passed to the famUy of 
Lennard. Here is also a monu- 
ment of the great Lord Stanhope, a 
black marble tablet erected by his 
great-grandson. The banner over 
the tablet was used at the Earl's 
faneral in Westminster Abbey. His 
remains, however, were afterwards 
removed to Chevening. A large 
monument by Bysbrach was erected 
in Westminster Abbey. Beside these, 
remark a monument by Ohantrey 
for" Lady Prederica Stanhope, 
daughter of the Earl of Mansfield, 
who died in childbirth. The child 
rests on the bosom of the mother. 
This monument is said to be 
Ghantrey's finest work. BroM : man 
and wife, unknown ; the date, 1596, 
remains. Here was buried, in 1875, 
Lord Stanhope, the historian. 

(&) An interesting archseological 
cxcTmiion may be nwide from Seven- 
oaks to Igktham and Wrotham, re- 
tiuming bv Flaxtol and The Mote, 
This will be a good day's work. 

On this road, about 2 m. N., ad- 
joining the park of Wildemesse, is 
Seal Church, with portions ranging 
fromi E. E. to Perp., and not without 
interest. Brass in chancel : Sir Wil- 
liam de Bryene, 1395— a very early 
example of the tilting helmet, with 
crest and mantling, placed under the 
head as a piUow. 

At OldJbury HiU, on Ightham Com- 
mon, a little beyond Crown Point, 
where the road bends southward, 
is a very large intrenchment of 
an irregular form, and inclosing 
about 123 acres. The vallum is 
single ; and a covered entrance may 
be traced on the S. side. To- 
ward the centre are two springs 
of water. A Boman vicinal way 
seems to have crossed the parisn 



here, the course of which is marked 
by such names as Stone Street and 
Oldborough; but the camp can 
hardly have been formed by the 
legionaries, and is very probably one 
of the " oppida sylvis munita " which 
CsBsar found existing on his first 
visit to Kent. 



The Church of Ightham, 1 m. he- 
yond, has been greatly modernised, 
but contains some Dec. portions of 
interest. Above the Perp. eastern 
window the frames of two very small 
Norm, ones are visible. In the N. 
wall of the chancel is an effigy 
of Sir Thomas Cawne, who died 
possessed of the Mote, c. 1374 {Arch. 
Cant, vol. iv.). Some 17th-century 
monuments, for Selbys of the Mote, 
disfigure the S.E. angle ; one of 
them, however, is remarkable for its 
allusion to the Gunpowder Plot, the 
foiling of which scheme is ascribed 
in verbose language to Dame 
Dorothy (d. 1641). Brass: Sir 
Bichard Clement, 1528. 



The tourist may shorten his day's 
work by proceeding from here at once 
to The Mote (see beyond), which lies 
in the S. part of the parish, about 2 
m. from Ightham, and thence return- 
ing to Sevenoaks. Continuing the 
longer excursion, he will reach, 

2J m. 'S.K.Wroiham Cfettrcfe, partly 
E. E. (nave, piers, and arches), hut 
of no special interest. There are 
many brasses— among others, Thomas 
Nysell and femily, 1498; Thomas 
Peckham and wife 1512; Beynold 
Peckham, esquire for the body to 
Henry VIII., 1525. and wife, 1523; 
John Burgoyn, 1500; a man in 
armour, c. 1530; Wm. Clerke, 1611, 
and wife. An old mansion S. of the eh. 
(brick with stone dressings) should 
be noticed. Wrotham was granted 
by Athelstane to the see of Canter- 
bury ; and the archbishops had 
very early a palace here, the greater 
port of which was pulled down by 
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Abp. I^lip, temp. Edw. III., in oider 
to finish his palace at Maidstone 
with the matenals. The manor was 
subsequently resigned to the king 
by Oranmer. Of the pcUace, which 
stood E. of the ch., there are very 
scanty traces. 

At Blacksole Field, in this parish, 
Sir Bobert Southwell, sheriff of 
Kent, and Lord Abergavenny, routed 
the Isleys and their party, who were 
engaged in Sir Thomas Wyatt's re- 
bellion in the first year of Qneen 
Maiy. Wrotham Hm, in the chalk 
range (ttie North Downs), 1 m. be- 
yond the village, commands a superb 
view over the rich tree-shadowed 
country S. It is skirted by the 
Pilgrims' Boad to Canterburjr. 

IP^m Wrotham the tounst may 
either proceed by Addington and 
Mailing to Maidstone (11 m., see Rte. 
9), retimi to Sevenoaks by Kempsing 
and Otford (ante)^ or, as at first 
proposed, turn S. to Plaostol, 3^ m., 
havmg E. the great masses of the 
Hurst woods, which stretch up be- 
hind Mereworth. 

The Church of Flaxtol dates from 
1649, and is of no interest, its pseudo-. 
Gothic style is, however, noteworthy ; 
1 m. N.E. is Soar Flace, where is an 
early Dec. house, date, circ. 1300, 
well deserving a visit ; it -is thepro* 
pertY of J. Wingfield Stratford, Esq., 
of Addington. (Inquire for " Old 
Soar Farm," a modem house hav- 
ing been joined to the ancient one.) 
It is of two storeys, the ^lan consist- 
ing of an oblong building running 
nearly E. and W., with two lesser 
ones attached to the N.E. and N.W. 
angles. The pround-floor of the 
larget building is vaulted. Bemark 
the mere loops serving as windows 
on this floor throughout the building, 
indicating the msecurity of the 
times. At the foot of the stair in 
the S.W. angle is a door which now 
affords access to the modem part of 
the house, but which may originally 
have opened into a porch. The 
principcd rocnn above has a fireplace, 



the jambs of which are mutilated. 
The tracery is gone from the win- 
dows, of which there is one at each 
end, and a smaller one on each side 
of the fireplace. The roof is appa- 
rently origmal. 

The upper storeys of the two pro- 
jecting buildings are entered from 
this room. That at the N.E. angle 
was probablj^ the chapel, since a 
piscina remams in its S. wall. The 
room at the N.W. angle is lighted 
by four cross loops, "and may have 
been constmcted partly witii a view 
to defence, as it effectually fianks 
two sides of the building." — Htidson 
Turner, 

The manor of Soar belonged to 
the family of Oolepeper until the 
reign of Elizabeth, Walter de Cole- 
peper having died possessed of it^ 
1st Edw. III., long before which 
the present house must have been 
erected. 

At AUen*8 Farm, in the parish of 
Flaxtol, remains of extensive Boman 
(or Brito-Boman) buildings were dis- 
covered in 1857. A small bronze 
statuette of Minerva Yictrix, found 
at the same time, may be seen at the 
farm (figured in Arch, Cant,, vol. 
ii.). Ofiier Boman remains have 
been discovered in this parish, and 
in that of Ightham; and it has been 
suggested that the site of YagniacsB 
may not improbably have been in the 
Flaxtol Valley. (See a paper by 
Mi^or Luaid, BA., in Arch, Cant,, 
voL ii.) 

1 m. W. of Flaxtol ch., but in the 
parish of Ightham, lies ihe Mote 
(Major Luard-Selby), the earliest 
portions of which date from Edward 
III. It is open for inspection, any 
day except Sunday, after 2 f.m. The 
house is of very great interest, being 
one of the most entire specimens 
remaining of the ancient moated 
"manor. Like its brethren of 
romance, the Ightham Mote-house 
lies sleeping in the midst of 
thick woods, which you may re- 
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people at will with such marvels as 
Sir Tristram or Sir Percival was 
wont to encoimter in similar situa- 
tiolns. The broad clear moat is fed 
from a neighbouring rivulet, which, 
it has been conjectured, formed here 
a small island or eyUy whereon the 
building was originally erected, and 
which thus gave name to the whole 
parish — Ightham, Eyteham^ the 
" hamlet of the eyte." This deriva- 
tion has, however, been questioned, 
and Ightham considered to be no 
more than the place of Eighb- 
hanilets. 

The plan of the Mote is a quad- 
rangle, the walls of which rise at 
once from the water. It is of three 
distinct periods—the first of Edward 
III. ; the second of Henry VII. and 
the beginning of Henry VIII. ; the 
third of Elizabeth and James I. 
The haU belongs to the first period. 
Remark the central stone arch, 
which resembles those of Mayfield in 
Sussex. The mouldings are Dec, 
and diflfer in no respect from those 
of the otiier principals, which are of 
wood. The doorways are also ori- 
ginal; the fireplace and windows 
temp. Hen. VIII. Other portions 
of the first period are — a room with a 
groined vault and a window looking 
into the moat, and a chamber over 
it called the " old chapel." Of the 
second period the most interesting 
portions are, the gateway-tower, with 
the gateway itself and its wooden 
doors; and especially the Chapel, 
upstairs — "a very perfect and inte- 
resting example, of the domestic 
chapel of that period." — /. H, 
Parker. The original painted ceil- 
ing, with numerous badges of Henry 
VIII. and Katherine of Arragon 
remains. The pulpit and benches 
are also unaltered. The third, or 
Elizabethan work, consists mainly 
of timber buildings outside the 
moat, containing the stables, in 
which there is said to have been 
room for 60 horses. 

The Mote is usually ascribed to 



the fSamily of De Haut, from the 
time of Heniy H. to that of Hemy 
VII. ; but this is an^ error, as 8ir 
Thomas Cawne died possessed of 
it circ. 1374. The estate was con- 
fiscated by Richard UI., and grant- 
ed by him to Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury, Richard de Haut (a con- 
nexion of the Woodvilles) haying 
joined the party of the Earl of Rich- 
mond; it was restored by Henry 
VII. It subsequently passed, by 
purchase, to the Clements, the 
Aliens, and lastly, in 1592, to the 
Selbys of Northumberland ; one of 
whom, dying without' issue, "for 
the sake of the name," gave it to 
"Mr. George Selbjr of London," 
temp. Ghas. I., of which family comes 
the present owner. 

From the Mote, a pleasant drive 
of 5 m. brings us iMusk to Sevenoaks. 

(c) Westerham, 6^ m. W. (See 
Rte. 8b). 



Bail Sevenoaks to Tunbridge, 

On quitting Sevenoaks Stat., a 
Tunnd 3450 yds. or nearly 2 m. 
long, and at the deepest part 400 ft. 
below the surface, gives passage for 
the rly. through the greensand beds 
overlying the Wealden clay. Great 
difiiculties were encountered in pierc- 
ing through it, owing to the quantity 
of water discharged by the green- 
sand. The arching is comp(»ied of 
5 rings of bricks, and in places 
of 7 rings. The navvies here tapp«3 
a river sufficient to supply the towns 
of Sevenoaks, Tunbridge, and Tun- 
bridge Wells with water. 

27 m. HiLDENBOROUQH (Stat.). 

Between Sevenoaks and Tun- 
bridge the country is very pictur- 
esque, but is not well seen from the 
rly. 

The views, after gaining the high 
ground S. of Sevenoaks, are magni- 
ficent, as the road gradually descends 
the ridge of the sandstone into the 
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Weald country; but the beauty of 
Sevenoaks Common (where is a new 
ch.) has been greatly marred by 
railw^ operations. The lofty tower 
seen £. of Tunbridge is attached 
to HadUno CasOe (Rte. 2). About 
2 m. S.E. from Sevenoaks is Biver 
H%a (J. T. Rogers, Esq.). Just 
above, and before reachii^ it, the 
tourist should proceed 100 yards 
along a road 1., for the sake of the 
view over the Wealds of Kent and 
Sussex. Entering the park, remark 
the two •• all^s '* cut in the beech- 
woods. 

4 m. N. of Tunbridge is Shipbome, 
in the oh. of which the "Hfiury Vane" 
of the Commonwealth (beheaded 
1662) is buried. FcUrlaimit the chief 
seat of the parish, has a labyrinth of 
yew-trees, where, according to vil- 
lage gossip, the renowned Parlia^ 
mentanan walks about at night with 
his head imder his arm; also a fine 
Pinetum. In the lower part of the 
park is a moated earthwork, of un- 
certain date. 



Bte.2. 



\ m. TuNBBiDOis JuKOTiOK : see 



KOUTE 8a. 

LONDON TO SEVENOAKS, BY EYNS- 
FORD AND SHOREHAM [OTFORD] 
—BRANCH OF LONDON, CHATHAM, 
AND DOVEB RAILWAY. 

25J m. from Victoria Stat 

The shortest way to Sevenoaks is 
Kte. 8. 

For the line as &r as 

Swardey Junct. see Rte. 3. A 
deep cutting and tunnel precede 

20J m. Eynsfobd (Stat.), where 
Mre large paper-mills, rising from 
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the midst of orchards and cherry- 
gardens, whose white blossoms in 
early spring add not a little to 
the beauty, of the river valley. 
The Ch. is E. E., with spire and 
a rich Norm. W. door. The chancel 
terminates in an apse, lighted by 3 
lancets. The S. transept has 8 
lancets. The N. has been rebuilt, 
and is Peip. Near the river are the 
remains— but little more than the 
walls--of Eynsford Castle, the moat 
of which is now converted into an 
orchard. The walls, which enclose 
nearly an acre, as well as the frag- 
ments of the keep, are Norm., and 
are built of flints from the chalk, 
with which many Boman bricks are 
intermixed. 

Eynsford was given to Christ 
Church, Canterbury, about 950, by a 
Saxon named Allege. The castle 
and manor were held under the 
Abp. by a family named Eynsford, 
until the reign of Edward I., when 
they passed into the hands of the 
great Kentish house of Criol. They 
have since had numerous pro- 
prietors; but the castle seems to 
have fallen into decay at an early 
period. 

The early character of the churches 
in the valley of the Darenth, as well 
as the Roman bricks constantly 
found in their walls, mark the an- 
cient importance and population of 
this district. Two roads of great 
antiquity open into the valley, — 
the Watling Street at Dartford, and 
a second &om London to Maidstone, 
which crosses it here at Famingham. 

The line proceeds in a S.E. direc- 
tion, and crosses the Darenth at the 
N.E. comer of Lullingstone Park. 
The E. E. Church of LuMingstone is 
seen beyond theriver, W. ; andshould 
be visited for the sake of some 
16th-cent. monuments of the Feche 
and Hart families, unusually rich and 
good. The best are — Sir George 
Hart and wife, d. 1587 ; Sir Percival 
Hart, S. of the main chancel, d. 1580 ; 
and Sir John Peche, between the 
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main, and the N. chancels, d. 31 st 
Hen. yill. There are some later 
tombs of less interest. Brasses : Sir 
William Peche. 1487. "The orna- 
ment on the scabbard of the sword 
is perhaps unique ; the brass is of a 
peculiar style, and was perhaps en- 
graved many years later than the 
date upon it'* — Haines. Alice Bald- 
win, "Gentlewoman to the Lady Mary 
of England," 1533. Eliz. Hart. 1544. 
The church was " repaired and beau- 
tified " by Percival Hart, Esq. (d. 
1738). There are some fragments of 
stained glass of Dec. character, and 
a good oaken chancel screen. 

There is a public footpath tlirough 
the beautiful park of the present 
LuUingsUme Castle (Sir W. Hart 
Dyke, Bart.). The house lies low, 
in a valley between the chalk hills, 
and, although some porti6ns are an- 
cient — ^notice the Jacobean music- 
room, with its handsome ceiling 
— the greater part dates from the 
end of the last centuiy, when it was 
much altered and added to. Here is 
preserved a remarkable copper bowl, 
found in 1860, near the line of rly. It 
is decorated with enamelled orna- 
ments, "copiesof Boman works of art, 
or rather copies of copies, settled into 
those very peculiar patterns which 
we recognise as Saxon." — C B. Smith, 
Somewhat similar bowls have been 
found with Saxon remains in Leices- 
tershire, at Gilton near Sandwich, 
and elsewhere ; and " nearly always 
indicate graves of women." — C. B, 8, 
(The Ijullingstonebowl is figured in 
Arch, Cant, vol. iii.) 

Lullingstone passed by marriage 
firom the Peches to the Harts, to- 
ward the end of the reign of Hemy 
VIII., and, in 1738, again by mar- 
riage, to the Dykes of Sussex, in 
wMch family it still remains. 



22im. Shoreham (Stat.). Thech., 
restored 1863, has a good roodloft. 

Shoreham Place (H. B. Mildmay, 
Esq.), a modem house, very plea- 
santly situated, contains some in- 



teresting pictures, chiefly modem. 
The coUection of pictures of the 
Dutch School, which was formerly 
here is now in Mr. Mildmay's London 
residence. 

2 m. beyond Shoreham, but at 
some distance E. of the line, is 
Otfordi where, close to the church, 
are the ruins of the archiepisoopal 
Palace^ rebuilt by Archbp. Wa^ 
ham, temp. Hen. VIU., at a cost of 
33,0002. An octagonal tower and the 
cloistered side of the outer court are 
the only portions remaining. These 
are of brick with stone dressings. 
The manor was granted to the see 
of Canterbury by Offa of Mercia in 
791 ; and was resigned to the crown 
by Cranmer. The pleasant situation, 
at the foot of the chalk hills, and the 
large parks and woods adjoining, 
rendered Otford one of the most 
favourite of the 16 archiepiscopal 
palaces. Abp. Becket supplied it 
with water, which, according to the 
local legend, it wanted until ho 
struck ms staff into the gromid, 
thereby calling forth the spring 
which still feeds St. Thomas's Well, 
close to the ruins. The saint is 
also said to have used this spring 
as a bath. The water is still thought 
to be of powerful virtue, and is re- 
sorted to as a cure for various ail- 
ments. Abp. Winchelsey died at the 
psdace here in 1313. 

The Church, which has some good 
Dec. windows in the nave, was re- 
stored by Street in 1862. It con- 
tains several monuments of the 
Polhill family, one especially being 
of great local celebrity, from its 
containing " seven different kinds of 
marble." 

[About 1 m. E. of Otford is Kemp- 

nwith a small Ch., containing 
alf-length brass of Thomas do 
Hop, circ. 1320. It is dedicated to 
St. Edith, a local saiat said to have 
been bom here. She still patronizes a 
well toward the centre of the village, 
and her image in the churchyard was 
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much reverenced by the peasantry, 
St. Edith having sncceeded the more 
ancient ** Dii Agrestes " as — 

" breather round the farms. 
To keep off mildew, and all weather harms." 

Along the line of hills above Ot- 
ford and the villt^ge of Eempsing runs 
the " Pilgrims' ^ad," a very ancient 
trackway, which, whatever may have 
been its origin, was that along which 
the pilgrims fiom the S.W. districts 
advanced toward Canterbury. (See 
Charing, Rte. 7.) Here, as else- 
where, it avoids the inhabited coun- 
tiy as much as possible, keeping at 
some little distance from the towns 
and villages.] 

Near Otforn the extension line to 
Maidstone (Bte. 6) branches off E., 
passing by Seal, Offham, and the 
M^Uings. 

25| m. SEVBNOAKfl(Stat),atTubb's 
Hill, l^nuN.ofthe town. (SeeBte.S.) 



KODTE 8b. 

SEVENOAKS TO WESTERHAM, BT 
CHIPSTEAD, SUNDRIDQE, AND 
BRASTED. 6^ m. 

The lx)ad is hilly, with occasional 
picturesque views over a richly 
wooded country. 

At about 3 m. the road passes 
Chipstead, a hamlet of Ohevening. 
At Chipstead Place is a choice 
ibrary of rare books ; as also some 
valuable paintings by Claude (Cupid 
and Psyche) ; Both and Cuyp (land- 
scapes) ; Wdkie*8 ' Guess my name ;* 
Muriuo (2 saints) ; Sir J, Beyndds 
(* Contemplation ') ; Forden&na (a 
portrait); Giorgione (the Saviour); 
and Gainsborough (a wood scene). 
The pinetum and gardens contain 
fine and well-grown specimens of 
many rare pines ; arid in the con^ 



servatory is a Rhododendron arbo- 
reum, 40 years old, which has been 
known to bear 1000 bunches of 
flowers. 

4 m. The Church of Sundridge, on 
a height commanding the valley, and 
approached by an avenue and lich- 
gate, is E. E. with considerable ad- 
ditions, mainly Ferp. It has been 
refitted with open seats. Brasses: 
Roger Isley, 1429; Thomas Isley 
and his wife, 1515 ; and another to 
a civUian, probably one of the same 
family. A Perp. altaivtomb, from 
which the effines are removed, is 
a memorial of John Isley and wife, 
d. 1484. Here are some busts of 
the Campbells, in niches, by Mrs. 
Damer, who is buried here. The 
Duke of Argyll sits in the House 
of Lords as Baron Sundridge. In 
the beautiful churchyard is the tomb 
of Bp. Porteus, who lived here, and 
planted the stately ash-trees which 
adorn the churchyard. 

The Isleys of Sundridge Place, S. 
of the ch., were active in the rising 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt in the 1st 
year of Queen Mary ; and their es- 
tates in consequence were forfeited 
for a time. Their old house has 
entirely disappeared. 

N. of the road is Comhe Bank 
(Wm. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S.), 
formerly belonging to the Argyll 
family, afterwaras to the Mannings. 
Card. Manning was bom here. The 
house is finely placed, and the 
broad grassy terrace, crowned by an 
enormous cedar and other brge 
trees, is one of the finest park scenes 
in Kent. 

At Brastedt 5 m., is Brasted- Place 
(William Tipping, Esq.), once the re- 
treat of Prince Louis Napoleon, who 
set out from here on his famous 
Boulogne expedition. The house 
has been much improved within and 
without by its present owner. 

Beyond Brasted are Heverswood 
(Gk Henderson, Esq.) and VaUevuie 
( Wm. Young, Esq.), late Lord Nor- 
bury's. 
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1^ m. farther brings us to Wetter- 
ham (Inn : King*s Arms) (Pop. 2283), 
a small town stretching along the 
foot of the chalk hills, and very 
pleasantly situated. The view from 
the E. siae of the churchyard, where 
a seat has been fixed, should not 
be missed. The Church is almost 
throughout late Pen). Brasaes: R. 
Hay ward, 1529; Thomas Potter, 
1531. In the ch., over the S. en- 
trance, is a memorial for General 
Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, 
bom in the Vicarage House at Wes- 
terham, Jan. 2, 1727. 
** Whilst Oeorge in sorxow bows his lanreU'd 
head." 

runs the inscription, the men of 
Westerham 

' ' With hamble grief inscribe one artless stone. 
And from thy matchless honours date our 
own." 

Other celebrities of Westerham 
are Hoadly, Bp. of Winchester, 
bom here in 1676; whose famous 
controversy with William Law is 
better remembered than the long- 
drawn sentences in which he sup- 
ported it — 

" Swift for closer style. 
But Hoadly for a period of a mile ; "— 

and Fryth, the companion and 
fellow labourer of Tyndale, bom in 
1503. Fryth's writings are said to 
have been instrumental in the con- 
version of Oranmer, who had previ- 
ously condemned him. 

Close to Westerham is Squerries 
Court (Mrs. Warde), a stately red- 
brick mansion, surrounded by noble 
trees, and containing interesting 
pictures—a portrait of Wolfe, who 
received his commission in the army 
while in tlie garden of Squerries; 
also a picture of him by jB. Wed. The 
Daxenth rises not far from the back 
of the house of Squerries, and at 
once becomes a stream of some im- 
portance. Its course, from this point 
to its junction with the Thames near 
Dartford, is 20 m. in length, passing 



through some very beautiful coun^ 
try ; and it still has the reputation, 
as when in Spenser s days it attended 
the marriage of the Thames and 
Medway, of being one of the best 
trout-streams in Kent : — 

** the still Daren th, in whose waters clean 

Ten thousand fishes play, and deck his 
pleasant stream." 

On the ridge of sandstone hillB 
8.E. of Westerham some quarries of 
Kentish ra^ have been opened, a 
visit to which will prove interest- 
ing to the geologist. CharVt Edae, 
the modem Grothic house on the 
top of the hill, and commanding fine 
views (Mrs. Streatfeild), was the 
residence of the Rev. Thomas 
Streatfeild, the well-known Kentish 
antiquary.* The walk may be con- 
tinued to Croekham HiU, about 1 m. 
W., traversed by the road from Wes- 
terham to the Edenbridge Station. 
The view over the three counties, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, ranks 
deservedly high among the many 
wide panoramas obtained in this 
neighbourhood. 



ROUTE 9. 

LONDON TO MAIDSTONE, BY FAR- 
NINGHAM. 34 m. 

The distance between London and 
Maidstone by the existing rlys. is 57i 
m. via Paddock Wood Junction (Rte. 
2), and 44 m. by the North Kent 
line (Rte. 6); the line from Otford 
(Rte. 8) reduces it to about 40 m. 
Having already described the countiy 
as far as Otford in Rtes. 3 and 8, we 
need only mention that the turnpike- 
road to Maidstone passes through 
New Cross (3J m.), Lee (6 m.), leav- 
ing Lewisham to the S., and Eltham 
(8 m.) ; then bending to the S.E., it 

• A notice of whose vfery important 
archaeological collections will be found in 
Arch. Cmt., vol. ill. 
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traveraes Sidefnp (11 m.), Footscray 
(12 m.), Birchwood Comer (14 m., a 
well-known meet for hounds), crosses 
the L. 0. & D. Rly. near the Swan- 
ley Junct^ and leaving the lail to 
the W. reaches Famingbam (17 m. 
(Bte. 3). We are now in a region 
beyond rlys., and we reach at 

20 m. King8d(yum (Pop. 428). In 
the little Ch, are some fragments of 
stained glass, of the latter half of the 
14th cent., but the building itself is 
very plain, and without distinctive 
character. 

At 22 m. occurs a division of the 
road; the way to Maidstone lyin^ 
eastward, whilst the Tonbridge road 
runs S., through Ightham and Ship- 
borne (Bte. 8). At 24 m. we reach 
Wrotham (Bte. 8),whence the journey 
to Maidstone is a retracing of the line 
described in Bte. 6. Exc. (6), the 
places passed being Offluun (27 m.). 
Town Mailing (29 m.), Larkfield 
(30 m.), Ditton (31 m.), Allington 
(32 m.), and Maidstone (34 m.). 



BOUTE 10. 

MAIDSTONE TO ASHFORD AND CAN- 
TERBURY, BY LENHAM AND 
CHARING. 

Though the journey must as yet 
be made by roaa, this route should 
not be neglected, as it leads through 
a most picturesque country, of very 
diveredfied surface, well wooded, and 
with many points of antiquarian in- 
terest. 

Xjeaving Maidstone by the Ashford 



road, we pass between Vinters (J, 
Whatman. Esq., M.P.) on N., and the 
Mote (Earl of Bomney) on S. (Bte. 
6), and begin the ascent of Ihe hills 
on the rt. bank of the Medway, the 
prospect growing wider every minute. 
At 3 m. we see on the N. i m. Ber- 
stead, said to be the cradle of the 
Bertie fia.mily, who i)os8e8sed lands 
here before the reign of Henry 
II. At the angles of the Perp. 
church-tower are placed three non- 
descript figures, called, though que^ 
tionably, *' bears seiant," and sup- 
posed to refer to the name of the 
parish. The village green is a very 
famous spot for cricketers. At Ware 
Street, in this parish, is a large tu- 
mulus, as yet unexplored. 

At Thurnham, 1 m. N. of Berstead, 
is an indifferent Dec. ch. with a 
good E. window. Notice in the 
ch.-yd. the tomb of Alfred Mynn, 
the Kentish cricketer (d. 1861), raised 
by a public subscription, which also 
sufficed to foimd a charitable fund for 
other " brethren of the bat." On the 
top of the chalk hill above the village, 
and commanding a pass through me 
valley below, which leads to Sitting- 
bourne, are the ruins of Goddard's or 
Thurnham Castle, the historv of which 
is altogether unknown. The walls, 
built of rough flint, are on the N. side 
about 13 ft. high and 3 ft. in thick- 
ness. On the other sides the found- 
ations alone remain traceable. E. of 
the area inclosed, about ^of an acre, 
is an artificial mound. Boman urns 
and other remains have been found 
about this hill; but no branch road 
has been traced to the Watling 
Street through the valley below, 
though one may very probably have 
existed. Daroll asserts (what was 
no doubt the local tradition) that 
the castle was built by a Saxon 
named Grodard. It was a complete 
ruin in Leland's time. 

Betuming to the main road, we 
see i m. S. the Gh, of Otham, which 
has some Norman portions. Bemark 
a door inserted in the N. wall, with 
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a hood moulding carried quite to the 
ground on either side. The Len 
here supplies paper-mills as usual ; 
and the wide, open country S. is 
fetmous for its growth of fruit and 
hops. 1 m. E. notice the fine park 
of MUgate (Oapt J. B. Isherwood), 
long the seat of the Gages, an old 
Kentish family. 

At 5 m. we reach the lodge gates 
of Leeds CasOe (P. Wykeham Mar- 
tin, Esq., M.P.), the great attraction 
of this part of Kent. 

The tasteless Horace Walpole, who 
visited Leeds in 1752, pronounced 
the picture of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham " the only recompense for 
all the fatigues he had imdergone;'* 
the tourist of the present day, how- 
ever will find no lack of occupation 
and interest here. The Duchess's 
picture, moreover, is still to he seen. 

Leeds (Domesday, Ededes — a 
word which has certainly nothing to 
do with the apocryphal Ledian, 
King Ethelbert's " chief counsellor," 
who, according to Kilbume, gave 
name to the place ; it may perhaps 
be the Sea. Bladey an opening in l£e 
woods) was early greuited by the 
Conqueror to the family of Oreve- 
coeur (Bivenheart) of Ohartham, who 
possessed it till late in the reign 
of Henry III., when it passed by 
exchange to the Leybomes. Williiun 
de Leybome resigned it to Edwwd 
I., who had remarked the import- 
ance of its position. Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, called *' the rich 
Lord Badlesmere of Leeds," was 
castellan here under Edward II., 
and, joining the Earl of Lancaster, 
held out the castle against the queen, 
who had attempted to gain posses- 
sion of it by a pretended pilgrimage 
to Oanterbuiy. The « rich lord " 
was afterwards hung at Canterbury. 
The castle, which was constantly 
a Boyal residence remained in pos- 
session of the crown, and after oc- 
casional temporary CTants, was at 
length bestowed by Edward VI. on 



Sir Anthony St. Leger. From his 
descendants it passed through dif- 
ferent hands to the Colepepers, iu 
1632; and, by marriage, to the York- 
shire Fairfaxes. The present pos- 
sessor, P. Wykeham Martin, Esq., 
M.P., is connected by marriage with 
this £Bkmily. 

Leeds was the great central 
stronghold of Kent, and commanded 
the veiy important line of road that 
passed eastward to Ganterbuiy and 
the sea, keeping the high ground 
above the deep clavs of the Weald. 
Abp. Arundel had a grant of the 
Castle for his life, and many of his 
instruments are dated from here 
during the process against Lord 
Cobham. Abp. Chicheley sat here 
during some part of the trial of the 
Duchess Eleanor of Gloucester for 
sorcery. Leeds was visited fre- 
quently by Bichard IL, and was one 
of the prisons in which that unhappy 
prince was confined. Henry IV. 
was himself here in the 2nd year 
of his reign ; and Joan of Navarre, 
his second wife, was imprisoned here 
byHenrvV.,on acharge of conspiracy 
against nis life. She was afterwards 
removed to Pevensey. There is ex- 
tant a very curious message fitHu 
Henry V. to Parliament in the last 
months of his life, asking them to 
reverse the sentence of forfeiture. 
(Hdbk, Suuez, Bte. 20.) 

The castle stands in the centre of 
a wide park, finely wooded, and 
encircled by low green hills. Its 
crown of towers and turrets rises from 
the midst of a broad sheet of water, 
forming a moat ; " the only hand- 
some object," says Walpole. " It is 
quite a lake, supplied by a cascade 
which tumbles through a bit of ro- 
mantic grove" (the cascade, how- 
ever tumbles out of the moat, not 
into it). This is, in fact, a reach of 
the Len rivulet, which winds through 
the domain ; and which enabled we 
owner of the castle to inundate at 
will about 20 acres of the upper 
valley. The main fortress <kte8 
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from the 13tli cent. ; aod although 
it obtamed little fEkvoiir in the eyes 
of Strawberry Hill, is of very high 
value as a specimen of thid military 
architecture of that period. Much 
of the present building is modem. 
" TheFairfiues had fitted upa pert, 
bad apartment in the fore part of the 

castle They had a gleam 

of Gk>thic in their eyes, but it soon 
passed off into some modem win- 
dows, and some that never were 
ancient." — Walpcie, (This ♦• pert " 
apartment was taken down in 1821, 
and replaced by a building in the 
style of Henry VHI ; kept correct 
by Mr. W. Twopeny.) The original 
plan of the fortifications can be 
distinctly made out. The moat, 
or lake, surrounds three small 
islands. " On the first are the re- 
mains of the barbican, and adjoining 
the castle mill. On the second is 
the gatehouse; the outer bailey, 
smrounded by a wall of enceinte ; 
and at the further end, one wing of 
the castle. On the tlurd, the prin- 
cipal mass of the castle, and a small 
inner court. The walls rise straight 
from the water ; and there is a cu- 
rious original boat-house under part 
of the castle. Each island was con- 
nected with the other by a draw- 
bridge only, so that each could be 
defended separately.*' — C. W, Mar- 
tin, in Parker's Domestic Architecture, 
vol. ii. The buildings are of more 
than one period, but a great part are 
of the 13th cent., and much still 
older, to which no date can he 
assigned for want of definite mould- 
ii^ and details. In 1859 William 
of Wykeham was appointed '< chief 
warder and smreyor " of the king's 
castle of Leeds, which had fallen 
into a rumous state after the death 
of the " rich lord Badlesmere." No 
works of his, however, can be identi- 
fied ; and in the minister's accounts 
he is only recorded as having new 
fenced the park. The windows of the 
chapel are perhaps of earlier date. 
They are filled with geometrical 



tracery, which is said to liave been 
restored after the windows had been 
blown in by a hurricane in 1314. 
(Gomp. the tracery in the hall win- 
dows of Fenshurst, and Mayfield, 
Sussex, and in those of Ghartham 
church; it is of the same character 
and period as this, and is sufficiently 
peculiar to have received the name 
of the "Kentish traceiy.") The 
upper storev of the building on the 
third island dates from the reign of 
Heniy YUI., and was erected by Sir 
Henry Guildford, then constable of 
Leeds. The lower was either built 
or extensively repaired by Edw. I., 
circ. 1 280. The portion below again 
was, in the opinion of Mr. J. H. 
Parker, the work of Odo Bp. of 
Baienx, half-brother of the Con- 
queror. The Boat-house was a 
swimming bath originally con- 
structed for Edward in 1292. The 
internal arrangements of the castle 
have been greatly altered. The 
family portraits have been saved. 
Among them is the Duchess of 
Buckingham (a Fairfax) mentioned 
by Walpole. There are also minia- 
tures of herself and of her husband, 
and an oil-painting of his father. The 
Fairfax pap^ have been dispersed. 
They were printed, however, by Bent- 
ley, with a much larger number tiiat 
did not come from Leeds, under the 
title of the * Fairfax Correspondence.' 
Such a castle as that of Leeds 
was not complete without an adjoin- 
ing religious establishment; and, 
accordingly, about f m. distant, is 
the site of Leeds Priory, foimded in 
1119 by Bobert de Crevecceur for 
Augustmian canons. After the Dis- 
solution it was granted to the St. 
Legers, from whom it passed through 
a long succession of Coverts and 
Merediths. The principal mass of 
buildings was converted into a 
dwelling-house by William Covert 
in 1598, as appears by a date and 
initials still remaining above a portal 
here. The church, of which no 
trace exists, was of unusual size and 
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beauty, and contained a famous shrine 
of the Virgin. In it were interred 
many of the OrevecoBurs. The situ- 
ation of the priory, on a gentle rising 
ground, backed by wood, and over- 
looking a stream falling into the 
Len, was very pleasant; and the 
scene is now almost the single at- 
traction remaining for the tourist. 
On the stream is a very ancient mill, 
once belonging to the Augustinians. 

In the hamlet of Nash, i m. W. 
of Leeds Castle, is Battle HaU (now 
a farm-house) which should not be 
left unvisited. The hall and one 
wing are of the 14th cent. ; but con- 
siderable alterations seem to have 
been made temp. Hen. YIU. In 
the hall, and close to the screen, are 
a very beautiful stone lavatory and 
cistern, the forms of which are im- 
usual. There are but slight traces 
of fortification at this place, the early 
history of which is imKnown. Temp. 
Hen. YIII. it belonged to Bobert 
Ghambre ; and it afterwards became 
part of the Leeds Castle property. 

The village of Leeds is pictur- 
esquely scattered over a series of 
abrupt eminences. In it is a small 
house, now a farm, which perhaps 
dates from early in the 15th cent. 
The lower part is of stone, with 
windows of Ferp. character; the 
upper part of wood, with 'open pa- 
neUings of good design. Above is 
a battlemented wooden stringcourse. 
The roof is original and perfect. 

The Church of Leeds has some 
fragments of stained glas^ and a 
go^ screen of wood divides the 
chancel from the nave. There are 
here some elaborate 17th-cent. monu- 
ments for the Merediths of the 
Priory and Castle 

Xfireenway Court, now a form- 
house, in me parish of Holling- 
boume, under the chalk-hills, 1 m., 
N. of Leeds, was the residence of the 
Colepepers from the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and was sold by Qxem to the 
Fab&xes. The Church of HoUing- 
houme is crowded with Colepeper 



monuments of the VCb. and 18th 
centuries: the best, a recumbent 
effigy of a Lady Colepeper, d. 1638. 
An altar-cloth, pulpifr-hangings, and 
cushion, of purple velvet embroi- 
dered in gold-thread witii grapes 
and pomegranates, were the work of 
the oaughters of Sir John Colepeper, 
afterwards Lord Colepeper, who are 
said to have thus employed them- 
selves during the many years in 
which their father shared the exile 
of Charles II. (Bead the inscrip- 
tion on the monument of Lady Grace 
Gethin.) 

The churches of Frmsted, Wottm- 
MU, and Bicknor, lying nearly in a 
line from E. to W., about 2 m. N. 
of Hollin^boume, deserve a careful 
examination from the very early cha- 
racter displayed in portions of them. 
" The most ancient, and apparently 
the original, portion of Frinsted Ch. 
has circular, very short and thick 
piers, with plain capitals, except 
that two piers, in other respects like 
the rest, nave a Norm, lea^ low and 
roughly carved, in their capitals. In 
WomuhiU Ch. the arches, which are 
pointed, appear to be mere perfora- 
tions of the wall ; the soffetes being 
single, the angles not chamfered, of 
the thickness of the wall, flat and 
plain from one side to the other. 
All these churches are small, par- 
ticularly Bicknor; which, however, 
comprises two side aisles, the two 
intervening arches being low, round, 
supported by heavy square piers, and 
perfectly plain, except some little 
Norm, ornament on the capitals, of 
which the outline resembles that of 
Steetly ch., Derbyshire, fig. in dost, 
of Architecture,** — Huseey, The ch. 
of Huckinge, 1 m. W. of Bicknor, 
has also Norman portions. Frinsted 
ch. has been restored. Wrinsted 
Court, in this parish, is the residence 
of E. Leigh Pemberton, Esq. ; Torry 
HiU was the seat of the eminent 
jurist Lord Kingsdown (d. 1867). 

The drive m>m Hollingbonroe 
to Frinsted, between steeps wood- 
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covered hills, is very picturesque. 
At MiUted, a short distance N. of 
Frinsted, is a ch. with Trans.-Norm. 
portions, and some relics of stained 
glass. Adjoining is MUsted Manor ^ 
long the seat of fie Tyldens.] 

8 m. At a short distance N. is 
Harrietsham (Heriard's- or Hari- 
arde's-ham —Domes.) (Pop. 697). 
The large Ch., which has heen re- 
stored, has an E. E. chancel, the rest 
being chiefly Ferp. Bemark the 
font, of which the shape is unusual. 
Some good timhered houses exist in 
the village. 

J m. N. is Stede EiU (W. T. Bald- 
win, Esq.), from which a nohle view 
over the Weald is commanded. 

10 m. Lenham (Pop. 2042). The 
parish stretches across the valW 
between the chalk and the sana- 
hills. It formerly had no very high 
reputation, agricultural or sanitary. 
•*Ah, sir, poor Lenham I" was the 
traditional reply of the inhahitants 
to travellers inquiring its name {Has- 
ted), hut matters have now undergone 
a change for the better. The Ch. is 
of much interest, and should not be 
left unvisited. The main chancel is 
E. E. with alterations, and retains 
its ancient oaken stalls. On the N. 
side, recessed in the wall, is the 
effigy of a priest (temp. Edw. III. ?) 
lying on the rt. side in an unusual po- 
sition. Bemark the piscina, aP^. 
insertion, placed tmder a very wide 
arch. The main point of interest, 
however, is the stone chaiif, or sedile, 
on the S. side of the chancel, with 
solid arms, and a cinquefoil-headed 
canopy of much later date. 1. is a 
lower seat, much smaller, and with- 
out ornament. The well-known chair 
in Corhampton ch. is ruder and 
earlier {Handbook for Hants) ; but 
this of Lenham is well worth at- 
tention. The rest of the ch. is Perp. 
There is a good oaken lectern, and 
a richly-carved pulpit of 17th-cent. 
work, and numerous monuments of 
the Derings, Brockwells, and others. 
On a tombstone in the ch.-yd., to 



Bobert Thompson, mention is made 
of his having been the grandson of 
a certain lli&s. Mary Honeywood, 
who at the time of her death had 367 
descendants. 

Two important springps rise at Len- 
ham. At Street Well, in the chalk, 
is one of the heads of the river 
Stour, which runs hence to Ashford, 
where it is joined by the stream 
flowing from the hills above Lymne. 
At Ewett, on the W. side of the 
parish, the Len (brook) rises from 
the sand-rock, and runs W. to join 
the Medway at Maidstone. 

[The range of greensand, which 
underlies the chalk, and is known as 
the Qimrry Hills, runs nearly parallel 
with the road that we are pursuing, 
and at an average distance of 3 m. S. 
It contains a group of churches that 
may be readily visited from Lenham : 
these are (proceeding from W. to E.) 
—Sutton Valence, East Sutton, IJl- 
combe, and Boughton Malherbe; 
churches further E., as Egerton and 
Little Cbart, may be better reached 
from the Headcom or Pluckley slzi- 
tions (Bte. 2). 

At Sutton Valence (or Town Sutton, 
as it is called) is a grammar school 
(founded by W. Lambe, a native, 
in 1578), which has more than a local 
reputation. It, as well as some ad- 
jacent almshouses, was rebuilt in 
1864 by the Clothworkers' Company, 
who are the governors. On a hill 
adjoining the ch. are some scanty 
remains of a castle, the history of 
which is imknown, but which was 
probably the work of one of the 
Valences, Earls of Pembroke, who 
held the manor for some time. The 
fragment of keep-wall which exists 
dates probably from the end of the 
13th cent. About 10 ft from the 
ground there are some remarkable 
cells in the thickness of the wall, 
about 8 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 3 or 
4 ft. wide. There is no external 
opening, and their use is unknown. 

In Ihe chancel of East Sutton is 
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the hroMB of Sir Edward Filmer, his 
wife, and 18 chUdien (1629). His 
son, the royalist, author of some re- 
markable treatises on the 'Natural 
Power of Kings,' resided at Ecutt Sut- 
ton Flaoe (how belonging to his de- 
scendant. Sir E. Filmer, Bart) during 
the civil wars, and had his house 
plundered 10 times ''forhisloyaltjr/* 
The present house, with its pic- 
turesque gables, has been added to 
at various times, but is mainly Eli- 
zabethan. 

Little Charlton (Mrs. Munro), in 
this parish, is an Eliz. house of some 
interest, which has been restored. 

At Ulcombe, a place less known than 
SuttonYalence, are some good brasses 
of the St. Legers (1470) ; and some 
very interesting wall paintings (early 
14tn cent.) were discovered in the 
ch. in 1865.— <?en^ JIfasf.,Deo. 1865. 

The Church of Boughton MdUierhe 
is Dec., and contains the effigies of 
a cross-legged knight and of a lady, 
belonging either to the Malherbe 
family, which possessed the manor 
temp. Hen. III., or to the Peyforers 
of Oolbridge Castle, some traces of 
which exist S. of the ch. Its ma- 
terials are said to have been used 
for building Boughton Placet lone 
the residence of the Wottons, ana 
afterwards the property of Sir Ho- 
race Mann, the correspondent of 
Walpole— called by Walton ** an an- 
cient and goodly structure." Here 
was bom, in 1566, Sir Henry Wotton, 
of great reputation under James and 
Charles I., but happiest in having 
Isaac Walton for his biographer. 
The place is now a fSftrmhouse, but 
retains ** the advantage of its large 
prospect " noticed by Walton. Some 
of the ancient rooms also remain, 
and are worth a visit. The circular 
roof of the dining-hall is much en- 
riched. On one of the chimney- 
pieces is the date 1558. The house 
was built by Sir Ed. Wotton, trear 
surer of Calais, temp. Hen. VIIL, 
♦^nd was visited by Q. Eliz. in 1573. 



A short distance K. of the ch. is 
ChUOone Park (A. A. Dquglas, Esq.). 

The valley overlooked by Sutton 
Valence and by Boughton Malherbe 
is traditionally said to have been an 
arm of the sea; and it is asserted 
that an anchor was discovered close 
imder the walls of Sutton Castle 
almost within living memory. The 
sea cannot, however, have covered 
this district within the historic 
period. 

3 m. K. E. of Lenham, standing 
high among the chalk-hUls, is the 
Tudor mansion of Otterden Place 
(C. W. Wheler, Esq., the represen- 
tative of a family that made extra- 
ordiuBry sacrifices in the cause of 
Charles I.). It commands wide 
views over the wooded country 
toward Faversham, with distant 
glimpses of the mouth of the 
Thames. The Ch„ which is as 
hideous as might be expected from 
its date (1753), occupies the site 
of an ancient one dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, from which some 17th- 
century monuments of Lewins and 
Curteises (former possessors of 
Otterden) were removed, and are 
here preserved. 

3 m. N. is Doddington (Bte. 3.)] 

At 13^ m. Otaring (Bte. 7), a road 
turns off to Canterbury (posC). Pur- 
suing the way S. we pass 

17 m. Hothfidd and GodinUm, and 
at 

20 m. enter Aeh/ord, the church 
tower being a very prominent object 
(Bte. 2.) 

Leaving Charing, we pass, on high 
ground, through Long Beech Wood 
and over ChaUock Lees (notice the 
high tower of Challock oh. and the 
wide expanse of Eastwell Park (Bte. 
7) to 

19 m. McHdasht where the small 
E. E. Ch, is of some interest It has 
an ancient font King's Wood, God- 
mersham, and Chilhiun Parks ocoor 
in succession, clothing the 8. side of 
the route with wood, whilst on N. 
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bare uplands 
and filing. 



rise the com] 

toward 

(Btes. 12 and 3.) 

22 m. CWZftaw (Bte. 7). The road 
hence to Canterbury keeps near to 
the Stour, passing at 

25 m. Hortonj and shortly after 
MiUon, and next Thatdngton, all de- 
scribed under Rte. 7. 

At 28 m. we enter Canterbury, by 
Wincheap Gap, in the Inunediate 
Ticinity of the Dane John and the 
L. C. & D. Ely. Stat. (Rte. 3). 



ROUTE 11. 

THE WEALD: LAMBERHURST, GOUD- 
HURST, BEDGEBURY, CRANBROOK, 
TENTERDEN. 

This district is at present only' 
skirted by railways, wluch leaye its 
most attractive features at an incon- 
Yenient distance from stations. A 
line, however, to remedy this, after 
having been duly sanctioned, was 
aban£ned in 1872. It was to have 
commenced at the Paddock Wood 
station of the S. E. Rly., to have 
traversed the parishes of Brenchley, 
Horsmonden, Lamberhurst, Gk>ud- 
hurst, Granbrook, Hawkhiirst, Be- 
nenden, Rolvenden, Tenterden, and 
Appledore, where it would have 
joined the Ashford and Hastings 
branch {HdhJe. Sussex, Rte. 16). It 
will be convenient to describe these 
places in the same order. 

For Brencfdey, see Rte. 2. 

Horsmonden Churchy 2 m. S. of 
Brenchley, contains the very fine 



Brass of John de Grofhurst, 1340, 
probably the work of a French artist. 
He wears the chasuble, ornamented 
with a central pall-shaped apparel : 
this, and the other ornaments 
throughout, are of unusually good 
design. The inscription across the 
breiSt records the gift by De Grof- 
hurst of the manor of *Leueshothe' 
to Bayham Abbey. The wooden 
porch of this churcb (restored by 
Wyatt, 1868), with its rich Dec. barge- 
boards, should be noticed. In a 
field N. of the ch. is a remarkably 
fine oak. Another large adjacent 
tree is remarkable for having been 
flayed all round, and the bark then 
replaced; it adhered, and the tree 
is still fiourishing. 

The Rectory stands in park-like 
grounds. The family of Grove- 
hurst, long settied at Grovehurst in 
this parish, became extinct in the 
male line temp. Rich. II. Lewis- 
heath, the manor granted to Bay- 
ham, is also in Horsmonden; as is 
Badmonden, where was a cell at- 
tached to the priory of Beaulieu in 
Normandy. 

Capel Manor (J. F. Austen, Esq.), 
a modem mansion, in Italian Gothic, 
built by T. W. Wyatt for the present 
owner, contains many highly valu- 
able early Italian pictures collected 
by him. 

Spelmonden, an ancient manor, S. 
of Horsmonden Oh., now a farm- 
house,lia8 some fragments indicating 
former importance. The country 
here is still much covered with oak- 
wood, and as it rises toward the 
ridge of Brenchley and Horsmonden 
the views become very picturesque. 

Lamberhurst (partiy in Sussex), 
3 m. S. of Horsmonden, was formerly 
a great seat of the iron manufacture 
of the Weald. The village stands 
on high ground ; and the views from 
the narrow common, looking west- 
ward, are very fine. The £. E. and 
Peip. Ch,, with its shingled broach, 
is picturesque, but sadly needs restora- 
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tion. Adjacent is Court Lodge (W. 
C. Morland, Esj^.)- 

2 m. from this, on the banks of the 
Teise, an affluent of the Medway, 
which originally surrounded the con- 
vent, forming an island, entered by 
a gateway and drawbridge over the 
moat, is Bayham Jhbey (Marquis 
Camden). The ruins of the Abbey 
(properly Priory) are shown on 
Tues. and Frid. They consist of the 
ch., of a gateway N.W. of the ch., 
and some of its dependent buildings. 
The walls of the nave, choir, and 
transepts are tolerably perfect, in- 
cluding 3 large window arches of the 
clerestory. Tlie ch. was about 257 ft. 
long, very narrow (about 24 ft.) and 
stone vaulted. It is late E. E. with 
some Dec. additions in the nave. The 
details have considerable beaut7. Be- 
mark especially a cluster of foliage 
in the nave, of admirable design and 
execution. The E. end was apsidal, 
this limb of the cross being unusually 
short. A pile of ruin marks the site 
of the high altar. The ch. had no 
aisles, but there are two chapels 
in the N. transept which retain llieir 
vaulting. A stone coffin and a few 
grave-slabs also remain. 

Judicious care has been bestowed 
on the preservation of the ruins, 
which are partly covered with ivy. 
The floor of greensward is kept 
smooth, and the whole is in excellent 
order. 

Bayhamwas a house ofPremon- 
strat^sian canons, first founded at 
Otteham, or Otham, near Hailsham, 
in Sussex (see Hdbk. SustteXy Bte. 20), 
and removed here in 1200, owing to 
the poverty of the original site. It 
was largely endowed by Balph de 
Dene, the founder of the house at 
O^am, by Bobert de Thumham, and 
by Ela de Sackville of Buckhurst. 
The canons here were in great favour 
with the surrounding peasantry, and 
on the Dissolution, after their first 
expulsion, a ** company with painted 
faces and vizors " drove out the com- 
''ers, and put the canons in 



place again, though not to remain 
long. Cardinal Woleey obtained a 
grant of it, and on his disgrace it 
reverted to the king. Elizabeth 
granted it to Ant Browne, Yisct. 
Montague. It was purchased in 1714 
by Chief Justice Pratt, father of Chan- 
cellor Camden, to whose descendant 
it ^ves a subordinate title. 

The peculiar form of. tiie ch. pro- 
claims to what religions order it 
belonged. Stem Premonstratensian 
canons (the order was one of great 
strictoess) wanted no congregations 
and cared for no processions ; there- 
fore they built their ch. like a long 
room. The churches of other re- 
ligious orders, which sought more to 
attract the people, exhibit arrange- 
ments materially different. 

The ruins are often visited from 
Tunbridge Wells, from which they 
are distant 6 m., but by footpath a 
mile less. Both ride and walk are 
very beautiful, especially the latter, 
which leads through the woods, and 
along the edge of an extensive sheet 
of water formed by the 1st marquis. 
The modem house, rebuilt in 1870, 
is a handsome edifice in the Tudor 
style. (Brandon, archt) It replaced 
a mere villa lying so low as to have 
its lawn and cellai-s flooded in winter. 
The small E. E. ch. is a memorial to 
the late Marquis Camden, who died 
in 1866. 

On the stream, about 1 m. be- 
low Bayham Abbey, is the site of 
GUntcester Furnace, an ancient iron- 
work, so called in honour of a visit 
from the Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Queen Anne. This furnace had the 
(fistinction of having cast the creat 
balustrade still remaining round the 
greater part of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
though the W. portion was removed 
in 1873. 

2^ m. E. of Bayham, and also in 
Lamberhurst^ is Scotney CasUe, of 
which one flne round tower, machi- 
colated, and moated, remains. It was 
a seat of Abp. Chicheley, 1418, and 
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long continued the residence of his 
collateral descendants the Darrells, 
whose h6use here is said to have heen 
rebuilt hy Inigo Jones. The present 
house (E. Hussey, Esq.), on the hill 
above, is a Tudor mansion by Salvin. 
The ensemble of this house, of a rock 
garden fonned out of a quarry, and of 
the ruin, is very beautiful. 

Goudhurst, 3 m. E. of Lamber- 
hurst, is picturesquely seated on one 
of the loftiest lulls of the Weald. 
The Church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
mainly Perp., but with E. E. and 
Dec. portions ^restored by Slater), 
contains several monuments of the 
Colepepers of Bedgebury, the oldest 
of which are two effigies of the 
early 16th cent., in wood, lying 
on a tomb in Ihe S. aisle m a 
projecting oriel. Brass: J. Bedge- 
bunr, 1450. The W. front was re- 
built in a mixed pseudo-Gothic and 
classic style, temp. Chas. I., after it 
had been damaged by lightning : 
the tower deserves ascending for the 
sake of the wide-spread views that 
it commands, among which the great 
Bedgebury wood is a very striing 
feature. In the village remark a 
very curious doorway to a cottage, 
" of oak, cinquefoile^ with two qua- 
trefoiled circles in each spandrel." 
It is of the 15th cent. 

The scene of G. P. B. James's 
novel. The Smugglers, lies in and 
around Goudhurst, and is founded 
on the real exploits of Badford and 
his band. 

About 2 m. S. of Goudhurst, at 
an elevation of 350 ft., lies Bedgebury 
Park (A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., 
M.P., who inherited it from his 
relative Field Marshal Lord Beres- 
ford, by whom it was purchased in 
1836), long the residence of the 
Bedgeburys and Colepepers. Queen 
Elizabeth, on her Wealaen progress, 
was received by one of the hitter 
family in the old moated house 
(its site is now covered by the 
lake). The present house was ori- 
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ginally built in 1688 by Sir James 
Hayes, with funds derived from 
a successful speculation with his 
stepson. Lord Falkland, and others 
(mentioned by BvelynV to recover 
the freight of a sunken Spanish 
treasure-ship; "spoliis profundi et 
absconditis arenarum thesaiuis," 
as he says on the foundation- 
plate, of which a duplicate exists 
m the house. The house (a square 
pile of red briok) waa faced with 
native sandstone, and wings added 
by Lord Beresford ; and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope has recast it as a French 
Louis AXV, ch&teau with Mansarde 
roof by Carpenter, with a lofty 
clock-tower and spire by Slater. 
The interior is remarkable for the 
ornamented ceilings, the pictures 
and china, the grand staircase with 
its Beauvais tapestij, and the private 
Chapd. This, beside some Italian 
paintings, has a carved oak reredos 
set with plaques of Scriptural sub- 
jects of ifth-cent. date, in repouss^ 
silver and carved ivory, and a window 
filled with a series of the Parables 
in grisaille, by Clayton. 

The grounds are traversed by 4 
pieces of water, at different levels. 
A broad terrace, and formal garden 
with fountain, overlook these, and 
lead by flights of steps to the 
lawn, on which is a hawthorn 
tree of great age, the branches 
of which cover a circumference of 
194 ft., with a height of 28 ft. ; 
and adjacent to the house is 
a noticeable weeping-ash. In the 
pleasure-grounds is an aviary, and 
m an adjoining paddock are some 
Indian cattle. To the S., bevond the 
lakes and blending with the park, 
stretches Bedgebury Great Wood, a 
range of woodland of nearly 2000 
acres, partly of oak and partly of 

Sine, with occasional stretches of 
eather. A stage is erected on a 
knoll, whence a most extensive view 
is commanded. The portion nearest 
to the house has been converted* into 
a pinetum. 
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At KUncUncn, adjoining the park, 
1 m. off the road hetween Tunhridge 
and Hastings, is a small Churdt, huSt 
ahout 1840 (in the bad E. E. style 
• then prevailing), and endowed by 
LordBeresford. It has been amended 
and decorated by Mr. Beresford 
Hope with painted glass, roodscreen, 
stone pulpit, painting, &c., the effect 
of which is gorgeous, though it 
cannot cure the original defects of 
the building. The stained glass 
(fixed in 1842), eidiibiting figures 
of Western fathers and English 
saints, among which is "Carolus 
Rex et Martyr," is Munich work, 
and amongst the best specimens of 
that school of glass-painting. Obs. in 
the churchyard the beautiful high 
tomb of Field Marshal Lord Beres- 
ford, the hero of Albuera, and his 
lady, under a groined canopy, not un- 
like that of Archbishop Gray in York 
Minster, designed by Mr. Carpenter. 
A model of this tomb was in me Ex- 
liibition of 1862. Notice the rere- 
dos, a memorial to Miss Catherine 
Beresford Hope (d. 1869). The 
Globe and Rainbow is a neat and 
clean village Inn. 

In the neighbourhood are Finch- 
cocks, a ra^er stately brick mansion 
of the beginning of the 18th cent., 
once the seat of the Bathursts, whose 
ancestor acquired it by intermarriage 
with the Hordens, temp. Eliz., lately 
added to the Scotney estate; and 
Tvnjssenden, now a fannhouse on the 
Bedgebury estate. It was originally 
the property of the Twysdens, then 
of the Fowle family, and temp. Anne 
of Baron Gilbert. The house, partly 
half-timbered of Tudor date, and 
partly of Jacobean stonework, is 
curious for the intricacy of its 
internal arrangements, and contains 
in the roof what must have been a 
secret R. C. chapel. CombweM is a 
farmhouse, 1^ m. S. of Twyssenden, 
which indicates the site of the Augus- 
tinian priory. It has for several gene- 
rations been the property of the Cam- 
pions of Danny {Hdbk, Sussex, Bte. 



17), whose stately mansion at Comb- 
well was pulled down about 1765. 

Cranbrooh, 3 m. E. of Goudhurst 
(Pop. 4331), the principal market- 
town of the Weald (Inns : George ; 
Bull), is built on the outlying ridge 
of Hastings sand that extends from 
Tunhridge Wells to Rolvenden. The 
old importance of Cranbrook arose 
from its being the centre of the 
clothing trade, introduced here by 
the body of Flemings whom Edward 
III. induced to settle in England. 
The broadcloth manu&cture was 
concentrated and carried on at Cran- 
brook long before the introduction 
of machinery elsewhere. Most of 
the landed proprietors in the Weald 
took part in it; and the residences 
of several such at the present day are 
merely the old factories modernised, 
as Sujifts (Col. B. Alexander). The 
** grey-coats of Kent,*' as they were 
called from the dress worn by them 
of their own cloth, carried all before 
them in county matters. The cloth- 
works ceased here toward the begin- 
ning of the present century; but 
there are still some remains of the 
old factories in the principal street, 
not unpicturesque with gables and 
barge-boards. There is a story that 
Queen Elizabeth, after visiting Cran- 
brook and the factories, w£&ed to 
Coursehome manor, a naile distant, 
the seat of the Hendleys, entirely 
on broadcloth. 

The large Ch., mainly Perp., re- 
tained until recently some of its fine 
ancient painted glass. This has been 
removed to make way for some 
memorial windows, of very question- 
able taste; but as the church 
was restored by Slater 1867, it is 
to be hoped that the mistake will be 
rectified, as the glass remains (un- 
damaged, it is believed), in private 
hands in the neighbourhood. The 
porch and lower part of tower ha?e 
groined roofs. The bearing-shafts 
of the old nave-roof (removed) are 
still attached to the wsHa, In 
the chancel are the helm, surcoat 
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gloves, ftnd spun, of one of the 
Kobeitses of Glassenbury, but attri- 
buted by tradition to Sir John 
Baker, the builder of Sissinghurst, a 
fierce opponent of the *' professors '* 
of Granbrook ; a remarkable chamber 
over the S. porch is stiU called 
"Bloody Baker's Prison," probably 
from its iron-barred windows. A 
curious evidence of the prevalence 
of Anabaptist opinions among the 
people of Granbrook is furnished by 
a '* dipping-place '* for adults, con- 
structed in the ch. by the Bev. 
John Johnson, vicar here 1707-25, 
and the well-known author of * The 
Unbloody Sacrifice,* &c. Dissenters 
are still very numerous. 

The GrammaT'Schod, of Eliza- 
bethan foundation, has been raised 
to the rank- of a small ** public 
school '* by the exertions of the late 
head master, the Bev. J. L. Allan, 
who died in March, 1866. The 
Vestry-hcM^ serving also as court- 
house and market-house, of brick, is 
by Buhner, architect, of liaidstone ; 
it is of Tudor design. The artists 
T. Webster and J. G. Horsley have 
settled at Granbrook, and obtain 
their subjects and models from the 
neighbourhood. 

Sissinghurst, a corruption of Saxen- 
hurst, to which family it gave name, 
2 m. N.E., was the birthplace of 
8irBich.Baker, the chronicler, whose 
family settled here temp. Hen. YII. 
The house, which was very stately, 
was built by Sir John Baker, temp. 
Edw. VI. He was Becorder of 
London, and then Attorney-General, 
was sent as ambassador to Denmark 
in 1526, and was Ghancellor of the 
Exchequer under Mary. He was a 
thorn in the sides of the professors 
of the new opinions settled in tiie 
Weald, and is popularly said to have 
been killed in a skirmish with them 
at a place now called Baker's Gross, 
1 m. out of Granbrook, on the Ten- 
terden road ; but this is a mistake, 
as he died in his house at London, 



December, 1558. After having been 
long uninhabited Sissinghurst was, 
toward the end of the last century, 
made a place of confinement for 
French prisoners, and has since been 
pulled down piecemeal. It is the 
property of Viscountess Holmesdale, 
who inherited it from her father, 
the last Earl Gomwallis. The great 
entrance and some other fragments 
remain. The situation is low, but 
the ruins and the woodland about 
them are worth a visit. 

3 m. W. of Granbrook is Glcusen- 
hury, a moated house modernised, and 
restored (1868) by Salvin. It is the 
seat of T. W. Boberts, Esq., whose 
family has been settled in these parts 
since Henry I., and on this spot since 
Bichard II. 

Craribrodk is a good centre from 
which to explore the picturesque 
country lying on the Sussex border. 
(See Hdbk. Sussex.) In a house 
between (Granbrook and Gtoudhurst 
that strange fanatic *' W. Huntington, 
S. S.," was bom. {Hdbk. Sussex, 
Bte. 18.) A curious custom pre- 
vails here and in some of the adjoin- 
ing parishes. When a newly-married 
couple leave the church, the path is 
strewed with emblems of the bride- 
groom's calling. Thus, carpenters 
walk on 8havin&;s,-butchers on sheep- 
skins, shoemakers on leather-par- 
ings, and blacksmiths on scraps of 
old iron. In the Weald this is 
meant, and taken, as an evidence of 
good will, but in other parts of the 
county it is sometimes practised as 
an annoyance, cabbage-leaves and 
other refase being substituted. 

Hawkhurst (partlv in Sussex) lies 
5 m. S. of Granbrook. Ere reaching 
it we see a beautiful Chur<^ at 
Highgate, an outlying portion of 
the parish, built and endowed by 
the incumbent (Bev. H. A. Jef&eys) 
and his family. Sir G. G. Scott, 
architect, in a sfyle formed on early 
French, but with the characteristics 
of S. E. England. Hawkhurst itself 
M 2 
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stands I m. fdriher S., and is a 
particnlarly agreeable-looking place 
(Pop. 2715). The large sandstone 
Church is Dec. and Perp. The rich 
and peculiar tracery of the £. window 
deserves notice (comp. Etchingham, 
Mdbh, 8u88exy Bte. 15), and it was 
once very rich in painted glass. It 
has been well restored by Carpenter 
and Slater. There are N. and S. 
porches, each with a parvise chamber. 
Notice tiles with crosses in the ch.- 
path. The Abbot of Battle, lord of 
the manor, erected the first di. here, 
temp. Rich. I. Hawkhurst, like all 
the villages in this neighbourhood, 
had, for great part of the last century, 
a bad pre-emmence as the resort of 
smugglers and "water-thieves." "I 
found an old newspaper t'other day," 
wrote Walpole in 1750, to Montague, 
who had an estate near Hawkhurst, 
^* with a list of outlawed smugglers. 
There were John Price, cdias Miss 
Marjoram, Bob Plunder, Bricklayer 
Tom, and Robin Cursemother, — all 
of Hawkhurst in Kent." The iron- 
furnaces of Hawkhurst were at one 
time tiie property of William Penn, 
the courtier-quaker, who possessed 
many others in Sussex. 

Close to the village is CoUing- 
iDood (Lady Herschel, widow of Sir 
John W. Herschel, Bart., the great 
astronomer) ; and near it LtUesden, 
once the seat of the Chittendens, 
great clothiers, temp. Eliz., has been 
rebuilt by E. Loyd, Esq., formerly 
an eminent banker of Manchester. 
Another Elizabethan house is M- 
fords (Major E. G. Hartnell). 

Seacox Heath is the modem Gothic 
seat of Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen. 

Dr. Natb. Lardner, who wrote on 
the Credibility of the Bible, and 
other valuable theological works, 
was bom at Hawkhurst, 1684. 

JBenenden, 3J m. S.B. of Cran- 
brook, has a Ch., mainly Perp., but 
with some Dec. portions. It has 
been restored by the Bt. Hon. 
"^-^thome Hardy, M.P., the owner 



of Hemded Park adjoining, for- 
merly the seat of Mr. Law Hodges, 
a Kentish Parliamentary celebrity. 
The present house, in the Jaco- 
bean style (D. Brandon, architect), 
occupies the highest point of the 
Weald, and conmiands magnificent 
views. 

Bohenden, 2} m. S.E. of Benen- 
den, has a Perp. Church (restored) 
of some interest. The font is Dec. 
and good. At Fortham, in this 
parish, are the foundations of a stone 
building which has been variously 
called a chapel and a " fort." There 
is no trace of its history. The 
approach to Tenterden fipom Rol- 
venden is very picturesque, the high 
ground commanding a view over the 
rich lands through which the Bother 
makes its way to the sea, at times 
insulating large tracts, and at others 
spreading out into lake-like reaches. 

About 3 m. S. of Rolvenden is 
Neujenden, In the Ch. (restored by 
Hills) is a remarkable font, square, 
with carved sides, at least early 
Norm. There is a good Dec. screen. 
The first English establishment of 
Carmelite friars is said to haye 
been made at Losenham in this 
parish, in 1241, but this honour is 
contested by the Carmelite Friary 
at Aylesford (see Bte. 6), which at 
all events was a more important 
one. No remains of the Losenham 
Priory exist. ' This monasterv is 
thought by Camden to have been 
founded on the site of the ancient 
Anderida, which had hitherto re- 
mained desolate after its destraction 
by the Saxons ; and at some distance 
from Losenham House is a spot 
cidled "Castle Toll," where are traces 
of large and deep intrenchments, en- 
closing a lofty mound. These re- 
mains, the age of which is uncertain, 
were at one time regarded as traces 
of the ancient city. The claims of 
Newenden, however, have been set 
aside by the Rev. A. Hussey (Notes 
on Kentish Churches), and the balance 
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of testimony is in faTotir of fixing 
Anderida at Pevensey. (See Hdtk. 
Sussex, Bte. 20.) 

The Chwch of Sandhurst, 3 m. W. 
of Newenden, on the Sussex border, 
is very early Dec., and worth a visit, 
in spite of much mutilation. The 
western tower has a small aisle, N. 
and S. (comp. Seaford, Hdbk. 8us- 
sexj Bte. 18.) In the N. chancel 
are some remains of stained glass, 
amon^ which is the figure of an 
armed knight, said to be that of 
John de Betherinden, lord of the 
manor temp. Edw. II. 

Tenierden, 3 m. N.E. of Bolven- 
den, is a very clean handsome town 
(Pop. 3357), and a corporation under 
charter from Elizabeth. {Irm, White 
Lion.) The main street is notice- 
able for the open green that occupies 
part of it, and along the S. side of 
which numerous villa residences are 
grouped in a very pleasing manner. 
But the great object of mterest is 
the Church, partly E. E., with the 
tall Perp. tower, the traditional 
cause of the Goodwin Sands. The 
tower is fine and massive, the 
largest and most important in the 
district. It is remar^ble for having 
2 small W. doors side by side, instead 
of 1 large one. The ch. has been 
restored (G. Hills, architect), except 
the diapels at the E. end. Of these 
the S. is used as the vestry ; the N. 
belongs to the family of Whitfield, 
and is blocked up with their monu- 
ments, in a state of decay. 

Tenterden Church belonged to the 
abbey of St. Augustine, Canterbury ; 
and Kentish tradition asserts that 
the abbot, during the building of the 
steeple, employed for the work a 
quantity of stone which had been 
collected for the strengthening of 
the sea-wall of the Goodwins, then 
a part of the mainland. The next- 
storm, in consequence, submerged all 
that district, of which the Goodwin 
Sands are the existing remains, and 
thus the steeple came to be regarded 



as the cause of the quicksands. 
It need hardly be said that the 
story is a myth, and that the 
Goodwins were probably in existence 
long before any tower overlooked 
Bomney Marsh from the heights 
of Tenterden. The existing Jrei^ 
pendicular tower was, however, ac- 
cused as the cause of the sands, and 
of the silting up of Sandwich haven, 
when Sir Thomas More visited the 
district ; and the story is thus told 
by Latimer {Sermons), as illustrat- 
ing the value of hasty inferences : — ^ 
**Maister More was once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to trie 
out (if it might be) what was the 
cause of Goodwin Sandes, and the 
shelfs that stopped up Sandwich 
Haven. Thether commeth Maister 
More, and calleth the countrye afore 
him, such as were thought to be men 
of experience, and men that could of 
likeluiode best certify him of that 
matter, concerning the stopping of 
Sandwich haven. Among others 
came in before him an olde man 
with a white head, and one that was 
thought to be litle lesse than an 
hundereth yeares olde. When Maister 
More saw this aged man, he thought 
it expedient to heare him say his 
minde in this matter, for, beiug so 
olde a man, it was likely that he 
knew most of any man in that pre- 
sence and company. So Maister 
More called this olde aged man unto 
him, and sayd, * Father,* sayd he, 
' tell me, if ye can, what is the cause 
of this great arising of the sande 
and shelves here about tliis haven, 
the which stop it up that no shippes 
can arive here ? Ye are the oldest 
man that I can espie in all this com- 
panye, so that,^ if any man can tell 
any cause of it, ye of liklihode can 
say most in it, or at least wise more 
than any other man here assembled.* 
* Yea, forsooth, good maister,* quod 
this olde man, * for I am well nigh 
an hundreth yeares olde, and no 
man here in this company anything 
neare unto mine age.* * Well, tiien,' 
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quod Malster More, * how say you in 
this matter ? What thinke ye to be 
the cause of these shelves and flattes 
that stoppe np Sandwiohe haven?* 
• Forsooth, syr,' quoth he, • I am an 
olde man : I thinke that Tenterton 
[Tenterden] steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin Sandes. For I am an olde 
man, syr,' quod he, * and I may re- 
member the building of Tenterton 
steeple, and I may remember when 
there was no steeple at all there. 
And before that Tenterton steeple 
wafl in building, there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that 
stopped the haven ; and therefore I 
thinke that Tenterton steeple is the 
cause of the destroying and decay- 
ing of Sandwich haven.' — ^And even 
so, to my purpose, is preaching of 
God's worde the cause of rebellion, 
as Tenterton steeple is a cause that 
Sandwich haven is decayed." 

"Tenterden steeple" is a very 
conspicuous and handsome object, 
whichever way the town is ap- 
proached, but the eye of the visitor 
18 also caught by the lofty spire of 
St. Michael's, Boar's-isle, a modem 
ch., by Gordon Hills, near the East 
Gross, an open space commanding a 
fine view. At the opposite end of 
the town is West Cross, where 
stands the ivy-clad Elizabethan 
gate-house of Heronden Court (W. H. 
0. Whelan, Esq.) ; the house itself is 
modem. 

Tenterden lies in the district called 
" The Seven Hundreds," which long 
formed a part of the Crown posses- 
sions, and were placed under the 
jurisdiction of one court. Henry VI. 
united Tenterden to the Cinque'Port 
of Rye, of which it is still a member. 
As late as the middle of the 16th 
cent, an estuary extended from Bye 
as far as 8maU Hytke in Tenterden 
(2 m. S., on the road to Wittersham), 
where is a chapel dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, in the church- 
yard of which shipwrecked corpses 
were usually buried. The edifice has 
been in a measure restored, after a 



long period of neglect and disuse; 
but much more needs to be done 
to it 

5 m. S.E. of Tenterden is Apple- 
dore; on a hill overlooking Romney 
Marsh. The rly. stat. is 1} m. E., 
in the parish of Kenardington. (See 
Hdbk. Sussex, Rte. 16.) . 



Leaving Tenterden for Ashford, 
where we may close our tour of the 
Weald, we have at 1 m. the hamlet 
of Boar's-isle, with the handsome 
ch. already mentioned. The country 
around exhibits that richness of soil 
for which the district is so famed, 
but another of its distinctions, its 
noble timbered dweUings, are giving 
way to substantial, but very unpic- 
turesque, brick ones. 

At 3 J m. from Tenterden we reach 
High Haideny where the ch. has a 
very singular wooden tower and 
belfry-spire (temp. Henry VI.) ; the 
enormous timbers of which they are 
built are well worth iuspection. 
Comp. Kenardington, Hdbk, Sussex^ 
Rte. 16.) This ch, was well restored 
in 1870 (G. E. Street, architect), at 
the expense of Mrs. E. Sutton. 

3 m. W. of High Halden is 
Biddenden, where is a ch. of some 
interest, with portions ranging from 
E. E. to late Perp. The E. E. font 
is worth notice. 

The following quaint custom for- 
merly prevailed here. On the after- 
noon of Easter Sunday a quantity 
of flat cakes, stamped with the 
figures of two women, united at 
the sides after the fashion of the 
Siamese twins, were distributed in 
the ch. porch to all comers. Bread 
and cheese, to a considerable amount 
were given at the same time to the 
poorer parishioners. The distri- 
Dution now takes place on Easter 
Monday, and at the Workhouse. 
This, says tradition, was the legacy 
of twin-sisters, called ** The Maids of 
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Biddenden*' (" Eliaa and Mary Chulk- 
hurstf*), who lived for 34 years, united 
according to the representation on the 
cakes, and whose grave is shown in 
the eh. near the rector's pew. Tradi- 
tion-disturbing antiquaries, however, 
insist that the figures are those of 
2 poor widows, the Biddenden art- 
conception of "Charity," and that 
the cs^es were the gift of 2 maiden 
ladies named. Preston, who left 20 
acres of land to the parish for this 
'. purpose. 

At Standen, 1 m. N. of the ch., is 
an interesting timbered house, built 
1578. Over the front door is the 
sentence, ** Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keepeth 
it." The chimney-pieces are of 

• Weald marble, abounding through- 
out the district. Altogether, this 

I specimen of a Wealden dwelling de- 

I serves examination. It may here be 
mentioned that somewliere in the 
Weald— the exact spot is unknown — 
was the birthplace of William Oax- 
ton, the first Englidi printer, d.l494. 
" I was bom," he says, " and lemed 
myne English, in Kente, in the Weeld, 

j where English is spoken broad and 

' rude." 

3 m. beyond High Halden is Be- 
thersden, feunous for its quarries of 
marble, filled with minute shells, and 
resembling that of Petworth. This 
is now little worked ; but its ancient 
reputation is shown by the extensive 
use of it in Canterbiuy and Koches- 
I ter cathedrals, and by numerous 
monumental effigies sculptured in 
it, and existing in different parts of 
the county. The shells of which 
this marble is almost entirely com- 
posed are freshwater species, and 
I consist (as at Petworth) of Paludinas 
1 and minute crustaceans of the genus 
f Cypris, In the pre-macadamite 
period Bethersden enjoyed an evil 
reputation for the depth and danger 
of its roads (they are still the worst in 
the district), wMch here, as tlirough- 



out the Weald, were for the most 
part narrow lanes between the woods, 
all but impassable in winter. The 
sward was cleared off these ** turn- 
pike-roads," and, as soon as they 
became tolerably dry in summer, 
they were ploughed up, and the 
surface soil ** laid in a half-circle to 
dry thoroughly." (Hatted). Great 
ladies were thus obliged to travel 
to church in carriages drawn by 
a team of oxen. The ch. (restored) 
is late Perp. Brasaes — ^W. Love- 
lace, citizen of London, 1459; 
Thomas Lovelace, 1591. Notice 
in the churchyard a very fine marble 
monumental cross, and the strangely- 
clipped holly- trees. 

The Ch. of Smarden, 3 m. N.W. 
of Bethersden, has on either side 
the chancel-arch some unusual tre- 
foil-headed ornamentation, which 
may be part of a reredos; it de- 
serves examination. 

4 m. from Bethersden is the la^ 
and handsome Dec. and Perp. Oft. 
of Chart Magna (or Chart Leaden, 
as it is also called). It has been 
restored, and contains several good 
Brasses (1470 to 1680), many of them 
relating to the Tokes of Godinton 
(Rte. 2), one of whom built alms- 
houses in the village, now rebuilt, 
and giving, with the substantial 
cottages, an unusual air of neatness 
and comfort. A great yew-tree in 
the churchyard is a conspicuous 
object for miles around. 

At 12 m. we reach the outskirts of 
Ashford Junct Stat. (Rte. 2.) 
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llOUTE 12. 

ASHFORD TO FAVERSHAM, BT 
BADLESMERE. 13 Di. 

This road commands many fine 
prospects, and the journey can con- 
veniently be made by means of an 
omnibus which runs daily between 
the two towns. 

2 m. ^ennington^ on rising ground, 
overlooking the valley of the Stour. 
The ch. has a tower with low spire. 
At 3} m. we come to the S.E. angle 
of Eastwell Park (Bte. 7), beside 
which we pass, leaving Boughton 
Aluph on E. (Rte. 7), until at 5 m. 
we leave the park, with the ch. of 
Ohallock, on W., and skirt GiaUock 
Wood, one of the most picturesque 
minglings of woodland, rabbit war- 
ren, chalk-pits, and hop-gardens in 
Kent. At 5J m. a road turns off B. 
to Wye (Rte. 7), and at 6 m. we cross 
the road from Maidstone to Canter- 
bury (Rte 10.) 

At 8J m, notice on W. the small 
E. E. ch. of Leaveland, and at 9 
,m. we reach Badlesmere (Pop. 133). 
The Church, a mere fragment of a 
Dec. stnicture, has some small re- 
mains of painted glass, but is more 
noticeable for the 2 enormous yew- 
trees which stand on its S. side. TJie 
manor belono^ed to Odo of Bayeux, 
then formed one of the possessions 
of the CrevecoBurs, and was held of 
them by the ** rich Lord Badlesmere," 
who was executed in 1322 (see 
Leeds Castle, Rte. 10) ; his son 
Giles was restored in blood, but died 
issueless, when his sister Maude con- 
veyed it to De Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
Since their time it has passed through 
the hands of the Howards, then to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the navigator 



and colonizer of Elizabeth's days, and 
is now possessed by Lord Sondes of 
Lees Court In a field S. E. of the 
ch. the foundations of the mansion of 
" the rich lord" may still be traced. 

9J m. On W. 1 m. Throwhy 
(Pop. 590), where was once a .priory 
founded in 1153 by William d'Ypres. 
The ch. has Norm, portions, but the 
tower is Perp. ; it contains several 
monuments of the Sondes family. 1 
m. N.W. is Bdmont (Lord Hairis), 
seated on a hill commanding a wide 
prospect. The latter years of the life 
of the captor of Seringapatam were 
passed in adorning this beautiful 
seat. 

10 m. Sheldwich (Pop. 633). The 
Ch. (restored in part) has a tower and 
spii'e. It is Dec, but has Trans- 
Norm, traces. It contains the fine 
Brass of Sir Richard Atte Lese, and 
his wife Dionysia, 1394 ; another for 
John Cely, Esq., and his wife Isa- 
bella, 1426; andacurioushalf efiigy 
in shroud, for Joan Mareys, 1431. 1 
m. E. of the ch. is Lees Court (Lord 
Sondes). The mansion was built by 
Inigo Jones. It was the residence 
of Sir George Sondes, a very famous 
Kentish cavaUer, created Earl of 
Faversham by Charles II. as some 
recompense for his sufferings and 
losses in the great rebellion. He sus- 
tained, however, two losses that could 
not be made good, as his youngest 
son was hanged in 1657 for the mur- 
der of his elder brother. 

At 11 m. the graceful spire of 
Faversham comes in sight, and at 
12J m. we reach Preston. Ospringe 
lies 1 m. W., and Faversham | m. 
N., being approached by Preston 
Street, tlie land on the W. side of 
which is laid out as a recreation 
ground (Rte. S), 
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servation of a deep channel, and the 
safety of the land on either side. The 
duty of watching over these embank- 
ments appears to have been neglected 
for a considerable period ; lands have 
been taken in ana drained on either 
side of the river without method; 
and the result has been that the 
whole of the estuary is becoming 
choked with mud, and narrowed 
into a series of shallow tidal chan- 
nels, creeks, ditches, and waterways 
of indescribable kinds, intersecting 
a wilderness of islets, above 200 of 
which are marked on the Admiralty 
charts. " The isolation of the land 
upon these islands renders it all but 
valueless^ The difficulty of getting 
cattle upon such ground is consider- 
able; and a high water will capri- 
ciously come every now and then, 
which stops its rising only when 
the foot of the surrounding hills is 
reached. Even the ordinary spring- 
tides rise high enough to wet the 
grass, and flavour with salt the coarse 
weeds which thrive there. Such is 
the desolation of the islets that they 
are mowed by people who come down 
from the towns in boats; men who 
are not tenants or owners of the 
lands, yet openly carry away their 
produce." — Household Words, vol. 
ziv. Unless a remedy be applied, 
in the shape of judicious embai^ng, 
the result, it is feared, will be "the 
extinction of Sheemess'and Chatham 
as water-side towns." 

Leaving the steamboat pier, we 
have the ch. of Friruiburyt N., pass 
Chatham and its Dockyard (Bte. 3) 
on the S. and E., and soon are off 
Upnor CasUe, now merely a store- 
house and police barrack, but dating 
from 1561 , when it was erected as a 
blockhouse for the defence of the port. 
It was here that the battles took place 
with the Dutch (June 12, 13, 1667), 
when several English ships were de- 
stroyed (Bte. 8). 1 m. lower, but on 
the opposite side of the river, is 
GiUingham Fort, built by Charles I., 
but of no strength at the present day. 

M o 



ROUTE 13. 

THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY.* QUEEN- 
BOROUGH, SHEERNESS, MINSTER, 
EASTCHURCH. 

j The Isle of Sheppey (comprisine 
also the lesser isles of Elmley and 

I Harty) may be visited (a) by steam- 
boat from Strood pier ^Bte. 6), or 
(6) by railway from Sittingboume 
(Bte. 3). 

(a) By River— Strood to Sheemess, 

The Medway Company's steam- 
boats in their way down the river 
touch at the Sun Pier, Chatham, and 
at UfMior Castie. The passage to 
Sheemess occupies about 1 hr. ; its 
pleasantness is greatiy dependent on 
the state of the tide, as the mud-flats 
on each bank exposed at low water 
are very uninvitmg; and the ap- 
pearance of the l^way (at least 
below Bochester) has been consider- 
ably changed since in Spenser's days 
she went forth to meet her briae- 
groom the Thames: though she is 
8tiU 

" dad in a vesture of nnlmowen geare 
And uwoiith faahion." 

\ The name of the stream is cer- 
I tainly of British origin, though its 
signification is uncertain. How far, 
therefore, the Kentish river is en- 
titled to claim oousinship with the 
ancient Medoacus (major and minor ; 
i now the Brenta and Bachiglione) 
must be left for the decision of future 
I antiquaries. Like the Thames, the 
' Medway had very ancientiy been 
I embanked or "waUed" for the pre- 

* See GenOeman't Magatine, Sept. 1860, 
for a very interestiiig acoonnt entitled *'A 
Visit to Sheppey." 
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Between the two is 8t Manft Island, 
where, as well as at Pinhope Paint, 
lower down the river, on the W. shore, 
strong fortifications are in progress. 
Next may he diBcemed, hut at some 
distance from the main stream, Otter- 
ham Creek, adioining the Upchmch 
marshes, so well known to the seekers 
of Roman pottery (Rte. 3). The river 
now widens very considerably ; first, 
Stangaie Creeks the quarantine station, 
and next the West Swale, leading to 
Queenborough, are passed, and we 
arrive at Sheeimesst where a pier of 
•* the wearisome but needful lenp^th" 
of 3000 ft. enables us to land in Blue 
Town, close to the rly. stat. and the 
dockyard. 

Sheppey (Sceapige^ihe island of 
sheep — •• Vervecum patria," says 
Baxter — a Saxon translation of its 
earlier name Malata, from the Bri- 
tish moUit, a sheep, which, by a 
curious chance, has come back to 
us in the Gallicised " mutton '*) is 
about 30 m. in circumf., 10 long, and 
5 broad. (Pop. of entire island, about 
18,000.) The S. part is low, and is 
only preserved fr^m inundation by 
strong sea-walls; the ground rises 
toward the centre, hut the cliffs on 
the N. side, which are from 80 to 100 
ft. high, decay very rapidly, ** fifty 
acres having been lost within the 
last twenty years," says Sir C. Lyell, 
writing in 1834. Much more has 
been lost since (post), but we are not 
inclined to endorse another state- 
ment of the same eminent authority : 
'* The ch. at Minster, now near the 
coast [it is } m. off; and a sandbank 
extends anollier } m. seaward, forming 
a barrier], is said to have been in the 
middle of the island 50 years ago, 
and it has been conjectured that, at 
the present rate of destruction, the 
whole ide will he annihilated in 
about half a century." The island 
is entirely composed of the Lon- 
don^ clay, which here abounds with 
fossils of a very interesting charac- 
^'^i*. In walking along the beach £. 
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of Sheemess the visitor will find 
whole bushels of pyritized pieces 
of twigs and fruits, belonging to 
plants nearly allied to the screw-pine 
and the custard-apple, and to various 
species of palms and spice-trees 
which now nourish in the Eastern 
Archipelago. At the same time 
when they were washed down from 
some neighbouring land, not only 
crocodilian reptiles, but sharks and 
innumerable turtles, inhabited a sea 
or estuarv which now forms part of 
the London district, and huge boa- 
constrictors glided among the trees 
which fringed the adjoining shores." 
( Otpen.) " We are, in fact, among the 
ruins of ancient spice islands, which 
once * cheered olcl ocean witii their 
grateful smell/ though in the days of 
their blooming there were no voyag- 
ers to • slack their course * for the 
sake of the sea-wafted odours, now 
exchanged for something more re- 
sembling the * fishy fume that drove 
away Asmodeus. Tho fossils to be 
collected here arS, 'stems and 
branches of trees, and fragments of 
wood, perforated by teredines ; speci- 
mens of the finits of palms, resem- 
bling the recent nipas of the Mo- 
luccas (the nip« are low, shrub-like 
plants, having the general aspect of 
palms, and growing in marshy tracts 
at the mouths of great rivers ; the 
firdt here found is known as * petri- 
fied figs '), of plants allied to the 
cucumber, bean, cypress, lahummn, 
&c. ; claws and fragments of the 
shields of crabs; portions of the 
carapaces of turtles, teeth of sharks 
and of rays, several species of the 
usual shells of the London clay, and 
an occasional specim'en of nautilus." 
— ManteU, Specimens of most of 
these fossils may generally be pro- 
cured from dealers at Sheemess; 
and the collector should also make 
inquiries at houses on the coast: 
at Scrapsgaie, where the cliffe begin 
to rise from the western end of 
the island; at Henshrooht a pic- 
turesque gap in the clifb, between 
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Minster and Warden; and at Mud 
Bow, Warden Point, where the cot- 
tagers, most of whom work on the 
beach, have frequently good speci- 
mens for sale. The geologist who 
wishes to collect for himself must 
examine the dark patches of pyrites 
lying under the cliffs upon the 
shingle ; and *' to ensure success, he 
must be content to go upon his knees 
and carefully search among the frag- 
ments. I have by this means ob- 
tained, in the course of a morning, 
upwards of 100 fine frxiits of various 
sizes." — /. 8, Bow&rbank, Care 
must be taken to ascertain that the 
tide is falling before starting on such 
an expedition, for the strip of beach 
under the cliffs is usually very nar- 
row, and cumbered with d^ris from 
above, whilst, from the crumbling 
nature of the soil, ascent is a matter 
of real difficulty, except at one or two 
points. " The collector should be pro- 
vided with some sheets of soft paper, 
to wrap fragile specimens in ; and a 
few cotton or linen bags, of about 4 
or 5 in. in diameter, to separate the 
large from the small fossils; the 
whole to be cairied in a good-sized 
blue bag or haversack : a chisel and 
%ht hammer are the only instru- 
ments required."— J. 8. B, " The 
vegetable remains are strongly im- 
pregnated with iron pjrrites ; and as 
this mineral speedily undergoes de- 
composition when exposed to the 
atmosphere, the choicest examples 
often fall to pieces, even when pre- 
served in a dry cabinet. I have suc- 
cessfully employed mastic varnish; 
first wiping the specimens dry, and 
removing any saline efflorescence, 
hy means of raw cotton, and then 
brushing in the varnish with a stiff 
' -McmMl, 



Pyrites, or copperas stones, used 
for dyeing, and clay nodules (sept- 
aria)! serving for the manufacture 
of Boman cement, are here largely 
^tributed throughout the clay. 
There are copperas-works within a 



short distance of Sheemess, and the 
stones themselves are collected in 
heaps along the beach, whence they 
are carried in shiploads. They were 
first turned to account in 1579, ac- 
cording to Lsunbarde, when Matthias 
Falconer, a Brabanter, established 
a factory for making copperas at 
Queenborough. Farming and fishing 
(especially oyster fishing), however, 
are the chief occupations, and both 
are conducted on a large scale. The 
N. part of the island about Minster 
and Eastchurch is well wooded, and 
much of the land is occupied as 
market gardens, which are cultivated 
with extreme care ; indeed, even the 
land side of the fallen heaps on the 
beach is not allowed to lie idle, but 
is made to produce large crops of 
potatoes. 

The S. part of the island is mainly 
marsh pasture of a very rich de- 
scription, always amply stored with 
flocks and hei-ds. In it (especially 
in the parish of Eastchurch) are very 
many small mounds, called Cotterels, 
which are traditionally said to be 
the burial places of some of the 
Norsemen, who so frequently occupied 
Sbeppey in the 9th and 10th cents. 
" They present somewhat the ap- 
pearance of the oblong barrows of 
the West of England, but are more 
irregular in shape, and often of 
greater magnitude, their height being 
usually about 10 ft."— C. R. Smith 
in Gent. Mag., Nov. 1862. One close 
to the stream that divides East- 
church and Harty is of much larger 
dimensions. " Our impression is, that 
these mounds were formed when the 
trenches were cut in the maxshes, 
with the eaarth (a tenacious clay) 
excavated ; probably that tlie pasture 
might be kept level, and that at the 
same time the sheep might resort to 
them in case of high and sudden 
floods. But if we are not completely 
satisfied with this explanation, we 
are fully convinced they are not the 
burial-places either of Danes or any 
other people." — lb. 
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(6) By BaUwaySittinghoume lo 
Sheemeas, 

The line from Sittingbonme passes 
between the churches of Milton and 
Iwade on W., and the mound of Tong 
Castle on the £. (Bte. 3), and at 
3} m. crosses the Sioale, which sepa- 
rates Sheppey from the mainland, 
on an iron girder-bridge; resting on 
brick piers, in 7 fathom water. It 
is near the site of the ancient King*s 
Ferry (which it has superseded), and 
is so arranged as to afford a road for 
pedestrians and carriages, whilst in 
the centre is a drawbridge, to allow 
vessels to pass through. The Swale 
seems anciently to have been the re- 
gular ship-passage into the Thames ; 
and the " dragons " of the Northmen 
were many times laid up here, whilst 
their crews wintered on the island. 
It is still navigable for vessels of 
200 tons ; but its use is almost con- 
fined to the small craft of the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is the scene of 
a very active and productive oyster 
fishery. In the Swale, as we learn 
from a letter of Gregory the Great 
to the patriarch of Alexandria, but 
at what point is uncertain, 10,000 
Saxons were baptised by Augustine 
on the Christmas-day following the 
conversion of Ethelbert, a.d. 597. 
(Stanley, Hist. M, of Canterbury.) 
The importance of this coast during 
the Anglo-Saxon period is proved 
by the legends connected with Tong 
Castle (Rte. 3). The line runs for 
a while over the marsh, affording a 
good view up the Medway, until we 
reach at 

4J m. Qt'EENBORorGH, where the 
station occupies a portion of the site 
of a castle built by William of Wykc- 
ham for Edward III., who, in 1866, 
chaneed the name of the town from 
Kingborough to Queenborough in 
honour of his Queen Philippa. It was 
repaired by Henry IV., who stayed 
here at times. It was again re- 
paired by Henry VIII. in 1586, when 



blockhouses were built on other 
parts of the coast ; but it had Men 
into decay in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when it was sold, and its 
materials removed. The moat, in 
part, remains, within which^ the out- 
line of the keep is traceable, **in 
plan like* a 5-leaved rose, with 5 
smaller circular towers between the 
leaves, which are large, and afford 
platforms." An outer wall encircled 
the moat. As the most original 
military . work of Wykeham, even 
these traces have interest. The 
castle TTeZJ, on a mound beside the 
station, is still in use, and is of con- 
siderable importance, as the supply 
of water is but scanty throughout the 
island. 

Queenborough is a decayed borough 
(Pop. 820), . with nothing to detedn 
the tourist The ch. has at the W. 
end a low tower, which may be Norm. 
The Zealand Company steamers in 
connection with the L. C. ft D. 
Bly. run daily, except Sunday, from 
Queenborough Pier to Flushing in 
about 10 hrs. 

From Queenborough the rly. nms 
nearly parallel with the sea-wall, un- 
til, crossing the moat and ramparts 
under the command of some heavy 
gims, it terminates, near the pier, at 

7 m. Sheerness (Stat). 

Sheemess (Pop. 13,956. Inns 
(dirty) : Fountain, Blue Town; Boyal 
Hotel, and Wellington, Mile Town ; 
Royal Hotel, BaunikB Town) hasgro?m 
into a considerable town, with 4 
main divisions, known as Blue 
Town (within the limits of the 
garrison); Mile Town (beyond the 
fortifications to the N.E.*), Bants 
Town and Marina; these last, the 
newest quarters, stretch along the 
N. shore opposite the oyster-beds, 
which supply more "real natives" 
than those of Milton, and here are 
the best houses and hotels. Kn 
attempt is being made now to tack 
on to this locality the name of 
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Sheeiness-on-Seft. A want of water, 
from which the whole island for- 
merly suffered, has heen so far 
remedied that there are now four 
good wells from which the town is 
supplied. These are of great depth ; 
and, in sinking them, an extensive 
subterranean forest was discovered, 
through which the workmen had to 
him their way. 

The l>oeXM and Ckirrison of Sheer- 
nes8 occupy the N.W. point of the 
island, a position of extreme im- 
portance, since it commands the 
entrances of both the Thames and 
the Medway. The earliest work for 
defence here was Edward III.'s 
Castle of Queenborough. This was 
demolished as useless during the 
Commonwealth, and nothing con- 
structed in its place, a neglect which 
a few years later exposed England 
to a severe humiliation. Some time 
after the Restoration a small fort, 
mounting 12 guns, was constructed 
at the point of Sheemess, and this 
was in progress of improvement 
when the Dutch made their attack 
on the fleet in the Medway in 1667. 
The Dutch cannon reduced the fort 
after an hour and a half s firing, 
and their troops occupied Sheemess 
unidl De Ruvter withdrew firom the 
coast (Rte. 8). The fort, after this 
warning, was increased to a regular 
fortification. Fresh works have 
been added from time to time, 
and very formidable additions were 
made to them under the advice 
of the National Defence Gommis- 
sion 1859-1868. The Dockyard was 
at first intended for the repair of 
vessels and the building of smaller 
ships of war. It has, however, been 
much extended and improved. It 
now covers 60 acres, and is suffi- 
ciency capacious to receive the iron- 
clads of the present day. 
[If tiie tourist is minded to visit 
' the Ii2e of Grain, he. can best accom- 
plish it by boat from Sheemess, from 
which it is distant about 1} m. ; but 



the passage is not always to be ac- 
complished without some difficulty, 
owing to the strength of the current, 
and the charge varies from U, 6d, to 
lOs., according to the state of the 
weather. The isle is a rich grazing 
district, which it is proposed to con- 
nect with the mainland by means of 
a rly. to Higham, on the North Kent 
line (Bte. 6), and a steam ferry to 
Sheemess, mainly for military pur- 
poses; at present beyond a huge 
martello tower, which is insulated 
on a sandbank, a fort for 20 heavy 
f^nna on a rising ground, and a strong 
Battery on the beach between the 
pilot-marks, forming part of the de- 
fence of Thames and Medway, there 
is little to be seen. The'few houses 
are scattered about singly, and the 
Church (dedicated to St. James, and 
once a possession of the nuns of 
Minster) stands apart from any of 
them. It is very small, and poor- 
looking, and in consequence of its 
exposed position it has the unusual 
appendage of shutters to the windows. 
There are a few monuments of no 
interest; one or two Brasses, men- 
tioned l^ Hasted, have disappeared.] 
E. of Miletown is seen a quaint- 
looking red-brick building, which is 
Clieyney Bock House ; it is the head- 
quarters of the Sheppey oyster-fishery, 
and from it the late owner (D. T. 
Alston) is said to have sent to Lon- 
don 50,000 bushels of ''natives" in 
a single season. Notice dose by a 
R. 0. oh. of coloured brick, and in 
a very florid style of architecture. 
Oheyney Rock House stands in a 
commanding position, and its site 
will be occupied by a casemated 
battery when the projected fortifica- 
tions are carried out; they include 
a deep fosse from this point to the 
Swale, so as to insulate Sheemess. 

At ScrajMgate, 1 m. E., the olifl's 
begin. Bemg of the London clay, 
they are of a dull colour, but they 
glitter in the sun from the included 
crystals of selenite, and they famish 
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an abundance of foasiU, but, as before 
observed, caution with respect to the 
state of the tide is necessary in pur- 
suing the search. 

The walk (8 m.), from Sheemess 
to Minster (often desi^^ted Min- 
ster- in- Sheppey to distinguish it 
from Minster in the Ide of Thanet) 
is to be recommended for the sake 
of the view from the cliffs, which is 
very fine. In front is the Thames 
with its myriad vessels. Sheemess 
spreads out below, and landward 
extends a wide sweep of rich com 
and pasture land, through which 
winds the Medway. The scene is 
perhaps as strikuig, from the variety 
of objects it comprises, as any in 
Kent, and is not likely to be for- 
gotten. 

Minster was the site of a nunnery 
founded about 678 by Sexburga, 
widow of Ercombert Kln^ of Kent. 
77 nuns were placed in it ; but the 
house was laid desolate during the 
Danish ravages, and was not effec- 
tually restored until Abp. Corboil, 
in 1130, placed a colony of Benedic- 
tine nuns here, under the patronage 
of St. Sexburga. At the Dissolution 
it was granted to Sir Thomas 
Oheyney. 

Of the conventual buildings, only 
the gatehouse, of late character, re- 
mains; it has suffered much in its 
adaptation as a modem dwelling. The 
existing Church, which stands on a 
wooded hill, and is a conspicuous 
object for miles around (Rte. 3), is 
dedicated to SS. Mary and Sexburga. 
It has some Norm, portions, but 
apparently was not the church of 
the nunnery, since Henry Lord 
Gheyney, temp. Elizabeth, obtained 
leave to remove the coffins of his 
ancestors from the chapel of the 
convent, the materials of which had 
been sold to Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert. The tomb of his father, Sir 
Thomas Cheyney, may now be seen 
in the S. chancel of Minster Church, 
where it was re-erected. In 1833 
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the effigy of a knight (15th cent.) 
was exhumed in the churchyard at 
a depth of 5 ft., and is now placed 
within the ch. It is of Weald marble. 
In the S. wall of the main chancel 
is the remarkable tomb of Sir Bobert 
de Shurland, Warden of the Cinque 
Forts temp. Edw. I. He is armed, 
and cross-legged ; and at the back 
of the tomb is seen the head of 
a horse, apparently swimming. Sir 
Robt. was lord of the manor of Shor- 
land (post) \ and (10th Edw. I.) ob- 
tained, among other liberties, a grant 
of " wreck of the sea " for his manor. 
This privilege enabled him to claim 
everything he could touch with the 
point of his lance, after riding into 
the sea at low water as far as pos- 
sible. The horse's head has been 
thus explained, though by no means 
satisfactorily ; and the tomb has also 
given rise to a curious local legend, 
versified by Barham in the IngMshy 
Legends. Sir Robert, it is saidC killed 
a priest who declined to bury a corpse 
without pavment. He then retired to 
his stronghold in Eastchurcb, and 
remained there until the king passed 
by the island, when the knight swam 
off on horseback and obtained his par- 
don on condition of returning to land 
in the same way. He accomplished 
this in safety, out being told by a 
witch that the horse which had that 
day' saved his life would yet cause 
his death, he killed it at once to 
defeat the prophecy. Some time 
after, in walking on the beach, he 
kicked against what he took to be a 
stone, but it was the skull of his 
ill-requited steed ; he had broken it 
by the blow, a piece of the bone 
pierced his foot, and he died, only 
living time enough to direct tluit hu 
horse should share his monument In 
the chancel are the fine Brakes oi Sir 
J(^m de North wode and his wife (Joan 
de Badlesmere) ciro. 1320. Notice 
that the knights effigy "has under- 
gone a peculiar Procrustean process, 
several inches having been removed 
from the centre of the figure to make 
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it equal in length to that of his wife. 
The legs have been restored and 
crossed at the ankles, an attitude 
' apparently not contemplated by the 
original designer. From the style 
of engraving these alterations seem 
to have been made at the close of the 
15th centy." — Haines, Mon. Brasses. 

At EoMiurch (Pop. 1013). 2 m. E. 
of Minster, is a fine Perp. Ch., built 
c. 1450, by the abbey of Boxley, near 
Maidstone. The church was granted 
soon after the Conquest to the great 
Cistercian convent of the Dunes, on 
the coast of Flanders, but was after- 
wards transferred by them to Boxley, 
on condition of that house entertain- 
ing any of their members who came to 
England. The present edifice, which 
is large and in good order, contains 
the tomb, with fUll-length efiigies, of 
Gabriel Livesey, lay rector (d. 1622), 
and his wife. Their son Michael, who 
was created a baronet in 1627, was 
one of the regicides. He fled from 
justice at the Restoration, and died 
in exile, his great estates in Sheppey 
being forfeited. A short distance £. 
of the ch. is Shurland (now a farm- 
house.) It occupies the site of the 
stronghold of Sir Kobert, the hero of 
the Minster story mentioned on the 
previous page. Bobert's daughter 
Margaret married (c. 1320) WiUiam 
Cheyney, and their descendant. Sir 
Thomas Cheyney, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, built the present edi- 
fice, c. 1550, in part it with the mate- 
rials of the ancient castle of Chilham 
(Rte. 7). The j&x)nt is of hewn stone, 
with octagonal gate-towers; theN.W. 
part of tiie quadrangle also remains, 
and shows tiiat it was once a stately 
edifice, which is still well worth in- 
spection ; as is also the old Vicarage 
•Hbtwe, once the mansion of the 
liveseys, which stands amid noble 
trees a ^ort distance S. 

Between Eastchurch and Warden is 
^yhamf a great model farm belong- 
ing to Lord Harris. 

Warden, at the £• end of Sheppey, 



is a very small village (Pop. 43), with 
a Ch, which Henry HI. gave to the 
Maison Dieu of Dover. About 40 
years ago Die ch. was almost rebuilt 
with the stone of old London Bridge, 
by Delamark Banks, Esq. (son of Sir 
E. Banks, the engineer, from whom 
Banks Town, Sheemess, is named), 
then a considerable landowner in 
Sheppey. The little ch. is now in 
great danger of becoming a second 
Beculver. An extensive landslip car- 
ried oflf a large portion of the ch.-yard 
in 1859, and continued encroach- 
ments having brought the ch. to the 
very verge of the cliff, it has been 
found necessary to close it. 

2 m. S. is Leysdoum (Pop. 244), a 
pleasant spot, with many fruit-farms. 
The ch. is a new one, which replaced 
a poor-looMng edifice very near the 
sea. Keeping along the sea-wall, 
we reach, in 2^ m., SheUnesSt the 
most easterly point of Sheppey, over- 
looking Whitstable Bay. On this 
low sandy point James H. was seized 
in his endeavour to escape to France 
in 1688. A rather lofty mound near 
its extremity is probably monumental, 
but history is silent respecting it. 

Cable Creek divides the isle of 
Harty (Pop. 131) from Sheppey, and 
Crog IMep separates it from Elmley, 
but there is a bridge over the former, 
and there is a ferry to Care for 
Faversham (Rte. 3). The Church, 
which is in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion, once belonged to the abbey of 
Faversham. In it is preserved a 
curious oak-chest, on which is repre- 
sented a tilting-match between two 
knights ; it is of Dec. chalhuster. 

Elndey, W. of Harty (Pop. 204) 
which is almost entirely marshland, 
had a large brick and tile factory 
established in it a few years ago, and 
the ch. (which had fietUen into ruin) 
was rebuilt itf good taste by the pa- 
trons (All Souls' CJoUege, Oxford); 
its taper bell-turret is a conspicuous 
object as we cross the rly. bridge 
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from Sittiugboorne. But the fac- 
tory is now in great measure 
abandoned, and the i^e is losing its 
busy aspect. There is a ferry hence 
to the Sittingboume road, which 
Lord Macaulay oddly mentions as 
"Emley ferry, near the island of 
Sheemess."— (flw*. Eng. ii. 569, ed. 
1849.) 

Considerable plantations have been 
formed both in Elmley and inHarty, 
but timber does not appear to flou- 
rish now in these marshlands, though 
that it formerly did so is proved 
by the enormous size of &e trunk 
of an aged oak still existing in Harty. 



ROUTE 14. 

COAST OF KENT.-MARGATE TO RYE. 
[ROMNEY MARSH, DUNQENESS.] 

Almost all the coast towns of 
Kent have communication with Lon- 
don by rly., but they have not in all 
cases the like facility among them- 
selves. This rte. is therefore meant 
to indicate the means by which they 
may most leadily be visited, and it 
will be seen to comprise many places 
of interest at present ** off the line." 

From Margate to Bamsgate there 
is the choice of 2 railways: the 
S.E. (the shortest), which keeps 
near the road, and the L. C. & D., 
which curves round by Broadstairs ; 
but the walk by the clifl& is to be 
nreferred to either (See Rte. 7). 



There is a Bly. from Bamsgate to 
Deal (Rte. 4), but the traveller may 
incline to take the road, which runs 
by the shore of Pegwell Bay, whence 
the view to Deal Point is very fine. 
At 1 m. short of Sandwich he 
may notice a grove of trees on 1. 
which covers the foundations of the 
ruined ch. of SUmar, explored by 
Mr. Beader, of Sandwich; or he 
may be ferried over the Stour at 
Stonar Out (a neat inn, the Bed Lion, 
provides boats for this, as also for 
the ferry to Bichborough, Bte. 4), 
and walk over the sand-hills to the 
coast, among which Roman coins have 
often been found, though we fear that 
he will look in vain for any traces of 
CsBsar's naval camp, which has been 
placed in this locality. To the W. 
rises the (restored) Norman tower of 
St. Clement, Sandwich, and beyond it 
the hill of Richborough ; if it should 
be low water the Groodwin Sands 
show like islands, E. ; and before 
we reach Deal we pass 2 coastgoard 
stations, one of which has 2 great 
guns, and is surrounded by a loop- 
holed wall ; and the other has dose 
to it an unfinished " battery" of the 
Boulogne flotilla date (c. 1S04), so 
overgrown with wild flowers as 'to 
make amends for the rough walk. 

For Deal and TToZmer see Rte. 4. 
From the latter place a road aloDg 
the beach, 1 m., leads to 

Kingsdovm (Pop. about 500), a 
decayed "member" of the Cinque 
Port of Dover, picturesquely situated 
under the cliffs, which recommence 
here. St.* John's Chapel, above it, 
was completed in 1850. Its erection 
and endowment are entirely due to 
the late William Curling, Esq., whose 
residence was opposite. Some indis- 
tinct traces of an intrenchment in the 
valley here are said by Darrell to 
have been formerly called " Roman 
Codde," which he is pleased to in- 
terpret " Romanorum fortitude." It 
is possible that Mr. Borrow 's Brnnamye 
friends may have known more of tlic 
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matter. Small pieces of amber are 
occasionally foimd on the beach here, 
and on that of the Isle of Thanet, 
after a gale. 

The scene from Deal and Walmer 
beach— and yet more so where the 
cliflfs recommence at Kingsdown — 
is always grand and impressive. 
The Downs, " the safest and most 
commodious roadstead in the world," 
lie in front, generally crowded with 
merchantmen, and not often without 
some specimen of those ** brave 
navies 

" From floating cannons' thnnderlng throatea 
that all the world defye." 

Beyond is seen the fringe of break- 
ers along the perilous Goodwins; 
and at night the Calais light and 
the revolving light at Grisnez are 
visible, as are tiiose of the North 
and South Forelands. N. are the 
cliffs of Thanet, and Pegwell Bay 
with its memories of Augustine and 
the Saxons ; and opposite stretches 
away the French coast, from the 
"Noirmottes" above Calais to the 
heights beyond Boulogne— the old 
cotmtry of the Morini — with its 
chalk cliffs of Blancnez and Grisnez ; 
the sight of wliich brings crowding 
back on the mind all &ie eventi'ul 
story from the day when the oars of 
the Roman galleys first flashed in 
the sunshine across the narrow strait, 
to that (August, 1850) on wliich 
the cable of the electric telegraph 
attached the ** fines terrarum " of the 
Britons to the great world opposite. 
The coast of the Pas de CaLeus has 
imdergone at least as much change 
as that of Kent; but the Portus 
Icciug, from which Caesar sailed, cer- 
tainly lay within sisht opposite, and 
probably stretched up under the 
Noirmottes as far as St. Omer. 
Btanding on the beach at Walmer, 
it is not a little interesting to 
have at once before us the points 
both of departure and of arrival ; 
for there is the all but universal 
consent of antiquaries, from the 



earliest inquirers to the Emperor 
Napoleon ill., that it was on this 
low coast, between Kingsdown and 
Thanet, that Caesar's first landing 
was made — the first great landmark 
in the history of Britain, which was 
thus brought within the pale of the 
Boman world. It is true that Sir 
G. B. Airy {Arcfiaologia^ xxxiv.) has 
brought forward some arguments for 
fixing the landing at Pevensey ; and 
that the shore near Folkestone, and 
the coast of Bomney Marsh, have 
also been suggested — the latter in 
a very interesting volume by Mr. 
licwin ; but these theories may fidrly 
be considered as refuted by a paper 
in Arch. Cant., vol. iii., by the late 
Bev. E. Cardwell, Prof, of Ancient 
Hist, at Oxford, who supports the 
claims of Deal, which, although the 
coast has much altered, must always 
have been **in piano et aperto 
Uttore." 

The DoumSt between the break- 
water of the Goodwins and the shore 
—the largest natural harbour of re- 
fuge existing — are 8 m. in length and 
6 wide, containing about 20 m. of 
good anchorage. No doubt they are 
•* a down bed to repose in," as Defoe 
suggests; but the name is derived 
from the dunes or sand-heaps of the 
Goodwins and the shore. They are 
well protected from E., W., and N., 
but are unsafe under a high & Yond ; 
and a " Deal gale," such as howled 
along the Butupine shores in Lucan's 
time, generally sends ashore many 
of the lesser craft. The Downs vary 
in depth from 4 to 12 fathoms. In 
many parts are overfalls and sands — 
as the Brake, the Quern, &c.— dry 
wholly or partially at low water. 

The &mous Goodwins — "a very 
dangerous fiat and fatal, where the 
carcases of many a tall ship lie 
buried " (^Merch. of Venice) — extend- 
ing about 9 m. between the 2 fore- 
lands, run nearly parallel with the 
coast. They consist of 2 parts, 
divided in the middle by 4 narrow 
channels, about 2 fathoms deep; 
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one of which, called " the Swaah," is 
navigable in fine weather. E.oftheN. 
Goodwin is a bank of chalk — a more 
substantial fragment of Earl Godwin's 
Lomea than the sands themselves : — 

** Where oft by marinen are ahown 
(Unlew the men of Kent are lian) 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown, 
And palace roofs, and steeple spires." 

Whatever may have been their ori- 
gin, th^ are probably older than 
either Earl Godwin or Tenterden 
steeple (see 'note in Rte. 11). There 
is no early notice of any island in 
this place, though it is not impossible 
that more than one change may have 
taken place here during the many 
inundations which have swept over 
this, and the opposite fYench and 
Flemish coasts. Sir G. Lyell sug- 
gested that the last remains of an 
island, consisting, like Sheppey, of 
clay, may have b^en carried away by 
the great flood of 1099, recorded by 
the Saxon Chronicle. (Principles of 
Geoloqy, i. 4091) The sands are 
completely covered at hi^h water. 
At low they may be walked upon 
with safety (cricket-matches have 
been ventured on them), except in 
certain ominous, lake-like places, the 
especial property of the water-nixes. 
Seamen assert that if a ship of the 
largest size were to strike on the 
Goodwins she would be completely 
swallowed up by the quicksands in 
a few days. The bank consists in 
reality of 15 ft. of sand, resting on 
blue clay — a fact which seems to 
prove that it is a remnant of land, 
and not a mere accumulation of sear 
sand. — Lyell. Many plans have 
been proposed for making the sands 
the basis of a harbour of refuge, the 
Downs being imsafe in some winds, 
but the result of what has been 
undertaken with the more limited 
view of guiding mariners is not 
encouraging; a lighthouse, and 2 
beacons successively erected, having 
been carried away by the fory of 
'' ^ waves. Two lightships now 



mark the N. and 8. heads of the 
sands, and another is fixed in the 
Gull stream — ^the main passage into 
the North Sea. 

The most memorable case of ship- 
wreck on the Groodwins took place 
during the great storm of Not. 
1703, which lasted 14 days ; during 
its greatest violence (the night of 
the 26th) 13 men-of-war were lost 
on the sands, and nearly the whole 
of their crews perished. Many East 
Indlamen have been wrecked on 
them ; but the number of vessels lost 
or damaged here bears no proportion 
to those which pass in safety ; and 
" the improvements in navigation, the 
use of chaui-cables, and the applica- 
tion of steam-power, have rendered 
these sands much lece formidable 
than formerly." Sockets thrown up 
from the lightships at the sands are 
the signals that some vessel has stnick 
on them ; and such calls for help are 
instantly responded to by the boat- 
men of the coast, who, loimgers on 
ordinary occasions, start into activity 
at the approach of a storm. The 
number of lives annually saved by 
these boats, ** admirably handled by 
their hardy crews," is very great; 
and there are few among them who 
might not appropriate the epitaph of 
George Philpott in Deal Church ;— 

•• Full many lives he saved with his un- 
daunted crew, 
He pat his tnist in Providenoe, and cared 
not how it blew." 

All along the coast these boatmen 
are known by the name of hovdUrs ; 
no doubt a corruption of hcbders, 
the ancient name of the light-armed 
English cavalry, from the hobby or 
small horse ridden by them. Thus 
the light boats of the Deal seamen 
were their hobbies. In fine weather 
the hovellers remain, perforce, idle 
and inactive; but they are roused 
to almost incredible exertion by 
the occurrence of what the old 
Oomishmen used to call a " provi- 
dential" wreck. (The names of 
•• Deal crabs," "Ramsgate skinflints," 
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" Dover shaar ks/' and ** Sandwich car- 
rots," foimerly exchanged between 
the inhafaitants of the towns on the 
east coast of Kent, have nearly dis- 
appeared; but the Dover epithet still 
remains appropriate, as Oontinental 
travellers too well know). 

(a) There being, as yet, no rly. 
between Deal and Dover, the journey 
(9 m.) is accomplished by means of 
coaches, which meet almost, every 
train at Deal. There are but few 
objects of interest directly on the 
road, and the tourist wiU do better 
to diverge from it here and there as 
indicated below ; or to take instead 
the coast-line (6). 

At 2 m. from Deal the road passes 
through the village of Upper Walmer, 
The chancel arch and S. door of 
the ch. are Norman, and richly deco- 
rated. There is no memorial of " the 
Great Duke," except the pew which 
he used to occupy almost every Sun- 
day during his residence at Walmer. 
This is the large seat immediately in 
front of the pulpit. The wonderful 
square addition to the ch. was made 
in 1826. The churchvard is inclosed 
by a deep ancient fosse. Near it 
are some relics of a mansion belong- 
ing to the ancient family of Criol. 
About half-way down Oastle-street, 
in the village, a house is pointed out 
which was tenanted by the Duke 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley: it is 
known as " The Duke's House." 

The various intrenchments in the 
neighbourhood (interesting in con- 
nexion with OsBsar's landing),noticed 
by Hasted, are now difficult of dis- 
covery, in consequence of increased 
cultivation. " A deep single fosse 
upon a rising ground ' is mentioned 
near Walmer Church, and there are 
said to be marks of intrenchment at 
HawkshiU close, near the castle, to 
the S. There are others N. of Rip- 
ple Church, and at Dane Pits, on 
a farm now called Winkland Oaks. 
This last is readily found, although 



much changed since it was figured 
by Hasted. It is too small for a 
fortification of any sort» and was 
probably a ** bower " or " Troy- 
town," m which games took place 
on certain occasions. (Rte. 7 ; Jula- 
ber's Grave, Chilham.) 

From the high ground above 
Walmer a fine view is obtained 
northward, — Sandwich, with Rich- 
borough beyond it; Thanet, and 
Ramsgate stretching along its cliffs ; 
the Downs on one side, and on the 
other a wide sweep of undulating 
chalk country, fiill of Saxon me- 
morials. 

Ripple Church (belonging to St. 
Augustine*8), 1 m. W., to whidi a foot- 
path leads across the open fields, was 
rebuilt in 1861. At SwUcm, 1 m. S.W. 
of Ripple, is a small Norm. Ck. of 
some mterest. It is dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul, and has nave and 
chancel, with circular apse. The 
windows are circular-headed, varying 
in size, with zigzag ornaments rudely 
scratched above &m. The S. door 
has an enriched tympanum. The N< 
door (now closed) is immediately op- 
posite, as at Ripple and Northbourne. 
The wall of the W. end is said to have 
been injured by an earthquake, April 
6, 1 680. It has been rebuilt, but still 
shows the circular window. All the 
rest of the ch. remains unaltered. 
The manor belonged to the fanuly of 
Criol. 

Returning to the main road we 
reach, at 3 m. from Deal, the village 
of BingwovM. The C^., dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, serves as a landmark, 
and the tower has a very peculiar 
shaped turret. It stands on high 
ground, commanding fine views of 
9ie Downs. The chancel is E. E., 
but much alteration has taken place. 
The raised ground S. of the ch. may 
perhaps mark an intrenchment like 
that at Walmer. 

At Oxney, 1 m. nearer to Dover, 
are some fragments of a desecrated 
chapel. Omty Court (W. J. Banksv 
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Esq.) adjoins. Some distance off 
the road, W., are the two Lang- 
dons. The church of Ecut Langdon 
has a late Konn. turret for 2 bells. 
The pulpit-doth is made from an 
ancient vestment of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with the words " Jesu 
Maria," and other figures. ** It well 
deserves to be copied."— flwgey. 
At West Langdon was a Benedictine 
abbey, founded 1192, by Will, de 
Aubeville. Both this and the ch. 
have disappeared, a few ivy-covered 
walls of the latter alone remaining. 
Here Leyton, Cromwell's commis- 
sioner (Oct. 1535), after gaining 
entrance with much difficulty, took 
captive the abbot's "tender damoi- 
set" her apparel being found in the 
abbot's coffer (see his graphic letter 
in Fronde's Hut., vol. i.).] A ch. has 
been built at West Langdon. 

1 m. S.W. is Gijuton, where the 
small plain Norm. ch. presents the 
original arrangement of the E. end, 
2 small windows below and a larger 
one above in the gable. 

A road at the head of Oxney 
Hill, E., leads to 8t. Margaret's at 
Cliff, where the Norm. Ch., restored 
in 1870, must on no account be left 
unvisited. The nave of 4 bays has 
circular piers, except one, which is 
clustered. The bases are best seen 
at the W. end. A much enriched 
moulding surrounds the arches. The 
capitals of the piers have various 
Norm, ornaments. At the angles, and 
at the centre of each arch, are heads, 
and there is a singular mask in the 
centre of the moulding between the 
nave arches and the clerestory. The 
aisles do not extend beyond the 
nave. The side-windows are small 
and deeply splayed : in that at the 
E. end of the S. aisle is a bracket for 
a figure, probably above an altar. 
The circular chancel arch is un- 
usually lofty, reaching to the top 
of the clerestory windows. The 
chancel, of great length, has at the 



E. end 3 windows below, and one ' 
above. The rest of the chancel 
windows are circular-headed. The 
tower arch is pointed. The exterior 
wall of the nave, rising above the 
aisles, is surrounded by a rich, ar- 
cade, which is pierced at intervals 
for the clerestory windows. There 
is a low side window (circnlar- 
headed) on S. side of chancel The 
exterior of the W. doorway is em- 
blematical of the Holy Trinity, and 
is a very curious piece of work. 
The cabling in the porch is very 
perfect, and in the panels above may 
be noticed a fleur-de-lis, a Scotch 
thistle, a Greek cross, and an Eng- 
lish rose — a curious and unexplained 
combination. In the vestry there 
is a stone coffin-lid. 

The manor has always belonged 
to the archbishops of Canterbury, by 
one of whom (Anselm?) the ch. 
must have been erected. 

Beyond the church, which Ms 
itself proudly above the little village, 
a **gate" opens to the sea. The 
clifis recede like an amphitheatre; 
and down their broken sides a road 
winds to St. Margaret's Bay. 

The guillemots which breed in the 
cliffs here are said by Buffon to he 
much sought after by the fisheimen 
of Picardy, — as baits for lobsters and 
other fish, according to Pennant. The 
finest fiavoured lobsters in England, 
" small, and turning of a remark- 
ably deep red colour," are foimd in 
St. Margaret's Bay. Gastronomy, 
" which owes everjiliing to the 
Church,"is perhaps indebted for their 
discovery to Abp. Morton, by whom 
a small pier was constructed below 
the cliffs, " for the defence of the 
fishing craft." 

From St. Margaret's, the 2 Light- 
houses on the S. Foreland may he 
visited. They are J m. apart, and 
have the height of 275 ft. and 380 ft. 
respectively. This is the nearest 
point to the French coast, the ** Pas " 
being somewhat shorter from here U> 
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the cliff of Grisnez than from Dover 
to Calais. The light at Dunkirk is 
here visible, beside those of Calais 
and Boulogne. The arrangements of 
the S. Foreland h'ghthouses differ 
from those of the N. Foreland (Rte. 
7). The magneto-electric light, now 
in use at Dungeness {po9t\ was first 
tried at the Upper Lighthouse here. 
The view from the cliffo— ^ways 
magnificent— is sometimes rendered 
more so than usual from the passing 
of whole fleets of merchantmen— 200 
or 300 in number— outward bound, 
after having been detained by con- 
trary winds in the Downs. 

lie name of **the Lone Tree^ given 
to a solitarv sycamore by the road- 
side, 2 m. snort of Dover, has refer- 
ence to a comparatively modem ver- 
sion of the legend of the Glastonbury 
thorn. A soldier of the Dover 
garrison is said to have slain a com- 
rade with a staff, and as no one else 
was present, he struck it into the 
ground, ezultingly exclaiming ^at he 
should never be brought to justice 
until that dry stick took root. He 
served abroad for many vears unsus- 
pected; but when agam stationed 
at Dover, from curiosity he visited 
the spot, and found, to his horror, 
that his weapon had taken root, and 
was a flourishing tree. Conscience- 
stricken, he at once avowed his crime, 
and suffered accordingly. The tree 
is visible from the ramparts at Dover, 
and the story is a &vourite one in 
the garrison. 

The towers of Dover Castle now 
come into view, and one of the most 
striking scenes in Kent opens up as 
we near the town. The valley on E. 
opening out to the sea, called " the 
Knights' Bottom," once the pkoe for 
the joustings of the garrison, is now 
devoted to rifle practice, and on W. 
rises the incomplete Fori Oeorge, or 
Castle Hill Fort, the fosse of which 
crosses the high road. Across the 
vallev are the Western Heights and 
Citadel, and in the valley itself lies 
Dover(Bte.2). 



(h) The beach beyond Kingsdown 
is studded with rifle-butts for the use 
of the troops at Walmer, and the car- 
riage road runs close to the clifb at 
some distance from the sea. As far 
as St. Margaret* 8 Bay, an exceedingly 
pretty spot (3 m.), there is no dQS- 
culty, but here the South Foreland 
juts out, and though it is possible to 
go round it at low water (notice the 
fresh-water springs which gush from 
the shingle), the feat is not to be 
recommended. The white, flint- 
banded diffs, nearly 400 ft. high, 
and all but perpendicular, afford 
no resting-places, like "Bessie's 
Apron ;" and whoever may flnd him- 
self beneath them in Sir Arthur 
Wardour's position, caught' by the 
rising tide, will have but a lender 
chance of escape. The loose shingle, 
moreover, under the ForeUmd, af- 
fords by no means a pleasant path, 
and the road to Dover is lengthened. 
It will be better to ascend from the 
bea<;h at St. Margaret's Bay, visit the 
fine Norm. ch. in the village above, 
and then either follow an easily 
traced field-path to Dover (4 nu), or 
bear off to tne left for a coastguard 
station, called ComhUl (the Light- 
houses may be taken in the way), 
near to which will be found the 
"zigzag" leading to the beach, 
whence a rough path will conduct to 
the EastCliff at Dover (Rte. 2). 



From Dover to Folkestone the road 
should be followed, for the sake of 
the magnificent view from the cliffs. 
At 4 m. from Dover is the Lydden 
Spout coastguard station, whence 
Peter Beckers stairs give access to 
the beach, and to Folkestone also, if 
the tourist pleases. (Bte. 2, Exe. (c) 
from Folkestone). Beyond Folke- 
stone the road to Hythe (5 m.) Js 
never out of sight of the sea, and on 
the hill above is the camp at Shorn- 
cliff, for which, as well as for Hythe 
and Lymne, see Bte. 2. 

On the N. bank of the Military 
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Canal are some small remains of the 
ch. of Wett Bythe, with traces of 
veiy early Norm, masonry. 

From Hythe to New Bomney (9 
m.) the rciad runs the whole way 
parallel with the shore; and, for 
about 3 m. along the crest of the 
sea-wall, which, more like one of 
Vauban's bastions than a Flemish 
dune, here protects the marshes. 
It is kept in repair by a tax levied 
over the whole district ; is about 20 
ft in height, and 20 broad at the 
top. At die base it widens to more 
than 300 ; and its various outworks 
of jetties, groins, and faggots, deserve 
attention, as well as the vast sluices 
that regulate the drainage. At 3 m. 
from Hythe is the Grand RedouhU 
a massive brick fort, with a deep 
fosse, and Martello towers occur at 
sliort intervals. 2 m. further is 
Dymekurch (Pop. 680), where the 
small ch. has a Norm, chancel arch. 
During some works on the sea-wall 
here in 1844, the remains of a Ro- 
man pottery were discovered. Great 
masses of pottery were foimd; among 
them, Samian ware of unusual beauty. 
Tbe greater part however was a grey 
ware, resembling that of the Roman 
pottery at Upchurch on the Medway 
(Rte. 3). Few coins were found; 
but some sepulchral deposits, in- 
dicating a permanent settlement. 
Under the pottery were discovered 
bones of the mammoth and whale ; 
and above it Saxon and mediaeval 
relics ;— a singular mixture of ages. 
Been from Dymchurch beach, Rom- 
ney looks very picturesque, the 
cluster of trees near the town con- 
trasting well with the yellow sand 
of the Warren, where detachments 
usually encamp in summer for ar- 
tillery practice. Romney Hoy (only 
navigable for boats) is the representa- 
tive of the ancient harbour. On its 
S. shore is Stone End, where a heap of 
stones was long shown, called the 
Tomb of SS. Crispin and Crispini- 
anus, who, so runs the tradition. 



having been martyred by the Roman 
Governor in Ghml and thrown into 
^e sea, their bodies were washed on 
shore and buried here. (Their legend 
was also connected with Faver^m, 
Rte. 3). 

9 m. New Bomney (Pop. 1129). 
Inn$ : Ship, New Inn), Bumen-ea, the 
*• large island " {Somner — but query), 
the most central of the Cinque 
Ports, but now 2 m. distant from the 
sea. 

The importance of Romney as a 
seaport ceased altogether after the. 
storm which chang^ the course of 
the Rother (temp. Edw. L). The 
general courts of the Cinque Portei, 
however, were long held here, after 
their removal from Shepway Cross, 
near Lymne, and to the present day it 
possesses, beside considerable landed 
estates in the Marsh, all the pri- 
vileges of the Ports that modem 
legislation has spared (Rte. 2). 
There were formerly 5 . churches 
(SS. John l^ptist, Lawrence, Hartin, 
Michael, ana Nicholas), of which 
only St. Nicholas remains. This 
is a noble structure, and of great 
size. It is mainly Norm., a part of 
the nave being E.E., and has a lofty 
pinnacled tower, with exterior Norm, 
arcade. There are a few good monu- 
ments, and Brasses for Thos. Lam- 
berd, 1514; and Thos. Smyth, his 
wife and 2 daughters, 1610. Notice 
in S. aisle the tomb of Richard 
Stuppeneye, jurat in 1509 (d. 1527), 
before which the election of the mayor 
takes place on March 25th in each 
year. Notice also the painted win- 
dow which commemorates the wreck 
of the NorOifleet, run down off 
Dungeness, Jan. 22, 1873. New 
Romney was disfranchised by the 
Reform Act, in consequence of which 
it escaped the operation of the 
Municipal Reform Acts, and pre- 
serves many of the old Cinque Ports 
customs that have died out elsewhere, 
as the election of the mayor in the 
ch., and the announcement of the 
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oomii^ event by sound of tmmpet 
the evening before. The ch. be- 
longed to the abbey of Pontigny, 
\?hich had a cell here; and l£ere 
was also a leper-house, dedicated to 
SS. Stephen and Thomas of Canter- 
bury, but no traces of the latter now 
remain, and those of the former are 
inconsiderable. Bomney is a kind 
of capital of the marsh disti'ict, and 
a well-attended fair, at which the 
hardy, if not handsome, sheep of the 
Harsh breed may be seen in thou- 
sands, is held on August 21. 

Old Bomney (Pop. 152), about 1 m. 
W. and higher up the ancient course 
of the Rother, was once a seaport. 
The silting up of the river's mouth 
must have begun at .a very early 
period, since New Bomney was es- 
tablished soon after the Conquest. 
The Cli. (St. Clement) stands on a 
hillock embosomed in trees. It is 
small, and has a low tower at the 
S.W. angle ; the font is Norm. 1 m. 
N.E. are some remains of Hope 
Chapel, They are Trans.-Norm. 

[Bomney is a good point from which 
to penetrate the rich grazing district 
of Bomney Marsh, in which are nume- 
rous churches, many of Norm, date, 
and otherwise of interest, fur much of 
the land formerly belonged to the 
monks of Canterbury, who, it may be 
seen, did not neglect their outlying 
parishes. 

Though provided with good roads, 
the district to the present day is an 
isolated one, but not to the extent 
to justify now the old saying of the 
neighbourhood, that "the world is 
divided into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Bomney Marsh." In- 
deed, an act for a rly. from Appledore, 
through New Bomney and £ydd, to 
Dungeness, was passed 1866. The 
greater part of this land is of ancient 
formation, though it has widened con- 
siderably within the historic period, 
owing to fresh accumulations of silt 
and shingle. An elaborate inquiry 



into the exact history of the forma- 
tion of this district will be found in 
the 2nd ed. of Mi, Lewin*s InvoMon 
of Britain by Julius Csesar (1862). 
Mr. Levrin, as before remarked, fixes 
the landingof Cffisar on this partof the 
coast. There certainly were Boman 
settlements on it ; and the Merscwara 
(marshmen) of the Saxon Chronicle 
(whose district formed, according to 
Kemble, one of the small dependent 
"kingdoms" into which Kent was 
divided during the early Saxon 
period) have h^ their constant suc- 
cessors, though few in number, 
notwithstanding the malaria, which 
rendered it, says Lambarde, ** bad in 
winter, worse in summer, and at no 
time good ;" a statement hardly accu- 
rate at the present day. It is about 
14 m. long, and 8 broad, comprises 20 
parishes, with a pop. of about 6000, 
and is divided into four districts — 
Bomney Marsh proper, N. ; Walland 
Marsh, adjoining, S. ; and Denge 
Marsh and Guildford Marsh, part of 
which lies in Sussex, S.E. and W. 
Bomney Marsh proper contains 
23,925 acres, and the other three 
22,666. 

Most of the churches stand on a 
hillock surrounded by well-grown 
trees, and many of the substantial 
farmhouses are similarly guarded 
from the bleak vrinds, but beyond 
these there is little timber through- 
out the district, and the princi- 
pal divisions are formed by dvkes 
and watercourses. Cattle and sheep 
are fed in great numbers; the 
latter a peculiar breed, said to bo 
capable of enduring greater priva- 
tions from cold and stinted food 
than any other "lowlanders." The 
green cattle-dotted plain, with its 
gleaming water-lines, is not with- 
out beauty when overlooked from 
the adjoining heights — often pre- 
senting singular effects of light. The 
line of the ancient estuary, which, 
beyond Dymchurch, passed inland as 
far as Ljrmne, is readily traceable by 
the eye, as the sand with which the soil 
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is filled contrasts strongly in colour 
with the rich pastures southward. 

The whole tract was very early 
fenced from the incursions of tiie 
sea, 24 jurors having heen elected 
from an unknown period for taking 
all necessary steps towards its preser- 
vation. Some complaint having heen 
made hy these jurors in the reign of 
Henry III., the king issued a commis^ 
sion under Henry de Bathe, one of 
his Justices Itinerant, hy whom a 
session was held at Romney ; and 
the * Ordinances of Henry de Bathe,' 
then agreed to, still lie at the hottom 
of the English law of draining 
and embanking. The whole of the 
Marsh was incorporated by Edward 
IV., under whose charter the govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of a 
bailiff and 24 jurats. The repair of 
the walls, and the drainage, is, how- 
ever, vested in the lords of 23 ach'oin- 
ing manors, called "The Lords of 
the Levels." 

The Marsh is defended from the 
sea by Bymchurch TToM, on its E. 
side, 3 m. long. But for this barrier 
the sea would overflow it at once. 
The interior drainage is effected by 
a number of divisions called water- 
ings. The Eliee Wa% which runs 
across it from Appledore to Romney, 
marks the old course of the Bother, 
from which the river is said first to 
have been diverted by the results of 
a ^eat tempest temp. Edw. I. In 
this old bed an ancient vessel, appa- 
rently of Danish build, was foimd 
1824 ; it was entirely of oak. 

From early times this district was 
a great resort of smugglers, and so 
powerful were they that several of 
the churches were made to surrender 
an aisle or a chapel as a storehouse, 
the few inhabitants who did not join 
in the *' fair trade" (as it was called) 
being overawed by the majority who 
did. Even at the present day ihe 
Coastguard are unusually numerous, 
and some of them are mounted men. 
In this district, too, the disaffected 
have often found refuge. Jacobite 



emissaries at the time of theBevolu- 
tion, as well as long after, lay hid 
here; Hurst House, near Bonning- 
ton, was their especial rendezvous. 
(Godfrey Cross, an innkeeper of Lydd, 
was hanged in 1690 for treasonable 
communications with De Tourville, 
who gained the battle off Beachy 
Head {Hdbk. SuMex, Rte. 20); and 
Sir John Fenwick was captured at 
New Romney, whilst hiding under 
the assumed name of Thomas Ward. 

The churches of most interest, be- 
side Romney and Lydd, are Bren- 
zett, Brookland, Ivychurch, New- 
church, and Snargate. 

The Ch. of BrenzeU (4 m. N.W. from 
Romney), dedicated to Si Eanswitb of 
Folkestone, has some Norm, portions, 
and contains some 17th-cent. monu- 
ments of theFogges. Itlongbelonged 
to the Abbey of Guisnes in Artois. 

Brookland. 2\ m. S.W. of Bren- 
zett and 6 m. from Romney, is worth 
the journey thither. It belonged to 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury. The 
bell-tower, built of massive timber, is 
detached from the cli., and of unusoal 
form. The font is Norm., of lead, 
and enriched by two rows of minute 
figures, forming a kind of calendar, 
with zodiacal signs, which is en- 
graved in Arck, Cunt., vol. iv. 

Ivychurch, 2 m. E. of Brenzett, is 
a large, handsome edifice, dedicated 
to St. Martin. It is E. E. and Dec., 
with a lofty Perp. tower and 6-sided 
beacon turret, which is a very conspi- 
cuous object, and useful as a land- 
mark in file marshes. 

Newchurch, 3 m. N.E. of Ivy- 
church, is mainly E.E., with tower 
and beacon turret at the W. end. It 
contains an octagon font with coats 
of arms, and several handsome tombs. 

Snargate Churcli (restored), 1 J m. 
N.W. of Brenzett, is mainly E.E. It 
has some fragments of painted glass, 
and also some encaustic tiles. In 
this ch. a chantiy, with 3 good 
windows, formerly blocked off, and 
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used as a smngglen* storehouse, has 
been lately (1866) thrown open. The 
neighbouring ch. of Suave (restored) 
is of no particular interest ; and the 
mined chapels of Midley, Blackman- 
ifcne, Oraarswichy and JSastbridge, are 
in too dilapidated a condition to 
repay the trouble of searching 4hem 
out, though the most distant is not 
€ m. from New Bomney.] 

The road from Bomney to Bye 
(12 m.) passes through Brookland, 
leaving Fairfield, with its very poor 
little brick ch., on the N., and Greoi 
Cheyne Court, once a mansion but 
now a farmhouse, on the 6.; it 
points out the site of a tract of 
land reclaimed from Ihe sea by Car- 
dinal Bourchier. In due time we 
pass the still more miserable ch. of 
East GuUdford, and soon after reach 
Rye {Edbh. Sussex, Bte. 16). 

Lydd (Pop. 1936), 4 m. 8. of Bom- 
ney, a member of that Oincjue Port, 
is now of more consideration than 
its parent. Though 4 m. distant 
from the sea, most of the boats that 
pursue the fisheir are owned here. 
The Ch., dedicated to All Saints, is a 
large cruciform Peip. building, with 
a fine pinnacled tower. It was once a 
possession of Tintem Abbey, having 
been given to it by one of tiie De 
Clares. In the N. chancel is the 
altar-tomb, with eflSgy, of Sir Walter 
Meynell, temp. Edw. III. ; and there 
are also the following Brasses (some 
of them loose) :— John Motesfont, 
vicar, 1420; John Thomas, 1429; 
Thomas Godefray, 1430, and wife; 
a civilian, c. 1510 '; a civilian, c. 1530 ; 
Thos. Harte and wife, 1557 ; Peter 
Godfrye, 1566, and wife ; Thos. Bate, 
1579; a civilian and wife, 1590; 
John Berrey, 1597 ; Clement Stup- 
peny, jurat and bailiff, 1608 ; Lau- 
rence Stuppenye, 1613. 

The districts called Dungemarsh 
and Dungebeach, lying E. and S. of 
Lydd, should be visited, even though 
the walk or ride over a tract where 
the stones outnumber the blades of 
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CSS is rather a trying one. The 
d here is considered to be of more 
recent formation than the rest of the 
marsh. About li m. S. of the town 
is a tract called the Holm8tone,vfh.eTe 
holly trees grow to some size (as they 
did in the time of Leland) ; and 
stunted elder-bushes in many parts 
furnish an excellent cover for hares, 
which abound and afford good cours- 
ing. Excellent fishing ground is 
found off the coast, and in the sum- 
mer the whole district is gay with 
the bright colours of the foxglove 
and other wild fiowers, and most 
ofthe inhabitants are "bee-masters," 
the beach - honey fetching a high 
price in the London market. 

At 4 m. from Lydd we reach the 
long low point of Dungeness, sur- 
rounded by flats and sand-shoals, 
and in its aspect contrasting not a 
little with the bold chalk cliffs of 
the next headland, Beachy {Hdbk. 
Sussex, Bte. 20). The point is said 
to have extended nearly ^ m. seaward 
within living memory. This growth 
is caused by the accumulation of 
shingle, which throughout the Chan- 
nel is in constant motion, generally 
from W. to E. (Bte. 2). The point 
of Dungeness is one of the most 
dangerous in the English Channel 
and the most difficult for ships to 
weather. It was stated in the House 
of Commons, in 1875, that no fewer 
than 20 wrecks were visible in the 
East Bay. 

At OBjy 260 yards from low-water 
mark rises the Lighthouse, a lofty 
round tower, with a cluster of dwell- 
ings, workshops, &c., around it, the 
whole inclosed by a strong wall, 
and painted red by way of distinc- 
tion as a searmark. A lighthouse 
on this spot was first projected 
by a brother goldsmith of George 
Heriot, temp. Jas. I., named Allen. 
This old light was replaced toward 
the end of the last century by the 
present structure, which was built 
by Wyatt, for Mr. Coke of Holkham 
(afterwards Earl of Leicester), lord 
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BANKS. 

Banks Town, SheemesB, 252. 

Biipchild, ch., 99. 

Baptistery, the, Canterbaiy Ca* 
thedral, 129. 

Barbara Gamage'd Bower, at 
Pensburst, 28. 

Barfreston. cb., 147. 

Bargrnve. Dr^ munament^ 118. 

Barbam, ch., 146. 

Court, near Teston, 60. 

— — Downs, scenery,' 142; 
assemblages on, barrows, 145. 

Barking, 13. 

Banning Heath, asylam, 60. 

Barrows In Kent, 42, 68, 146, 
167, 182, 206. 

Basun, 14*7. 

Barton, Elizabeth, the nun of 
Kent. J4, 137. 

Bathe, Henry de, Ordinances 
of, 264. 

Bathing -macblnesk their in- 
ventor, 214. 

Batteley, N., the antiquary, 
tomb, 14J. 

Battle Hall, Leeds, 2j6. 

Baxter, on the Counnenos of 
Ptolemy. 5; on Folkestone, 
40 ; on the name of Sheppey, 
248. 

Bayford Castle, 98. 

Bayham Abbey. 240. 

Beachborough House, 43, 40- 

Beacon Hill, Purfleet, 15. 

Beale, Benjamin, the prctJector 
of bathing-machines, 214. 

Bear's Oak at Pensburst, 28. 

Beckenham, 6i. 

Becket, Abp., place of conceal- 
ment, 159; return to Eng- 
land, $9, 151 ; story of his 
murder, 116; his shrine, 120; 
translation, 121;" unsainted " 
by Henry VIU., 122; relic 
of, at Harbledowu, ij8 ; his 
wells, 42, 23a 

Bede, the Venerable, on the 
name of Rochester, 71. 

Bedgebury Park, 241. 

Beechmount, near Sevenoaks, 
225. 

Behnes, busts by, 9. 

Bekesboume, 142; Abp.'s pa- 
lace, 143; ch., sepulchral 
shaft, 143. 

Belerica, 34. 

Bell Harry tower, Canterbury, 
128. 

Bellot, Lieut, memorial, 7. 

Belmont, near Faversbam, 248. 

Castle, 17. 

Belvedere, 14, 176. 

Benedictine monasteries in ' 
•'gland, Abp. Lanfranc's I 
■■ for, 108. 
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Benenden, ch., 244. 

Bensted, Mr., his discoveries of 

{tterodactyls, &&, 182; his 
guanodon quarry, 190. 
Beresfwd tomb, at Kilndown, 

242. 
Berghem, N., picture by, 224. 
Berstead, 233. 
Bertha, Queen, burial-place, 

Betbersden, 247. 

Betsbanger, ch., mansion, i$9. 

Beult, the, at Headcoru, ji ; at 
Yalding, 58. 

Bexley, 66 ; brass, 67. 

Heath, 175. 

£»cA;2cy, 66, 217. 

Bicknor, ch., 2}i6. 

Biddenden, Easter custom, 246 

Bifrons, near Canterbury, in- 
scription, 142. 

Birchingtortt 22, 166, 215 ; ch., 
brasses, 21$ ; wax-house, 215. 

Birchwood Comer, 233, 

Birling. 198. 

Bisbopsboume, ch., 141. 

Black Robin, a highwayman, 
146. 

Blackheath, villas, barrows, 
Wat Tyler at, Cornish in- 
surgents deffated, 167 ; ca- 
vern, educational establish- 
ments, 168. 

Blackmanstone, ruined chapel, 
265. 

Blacksole Field, defeat of 
Wyatt's adherents, 227. 

Bladcu-aZl, railway and steam- 
ers to, 1, 12. 

Blaize's (St.) well, Bromley, 62. 

Blanchard and Jeffries' balloon 
ascent from Dover cliff, 51. 

Blean, forest of the, 106. 

Bloomfleld, R., Unes by, 179. 

Blore, Mr., on a tomb in Folke- 
stone ch., 41. 

" Blue Dick" (Richard Culmer), 
118. 

Town, Sheemess, 252. 

Boar's Hill, Boar Place, near 
Hever, 24 ; Boar's Isle, near 
Tenterden, ch., 246. 

Bocher, Joan, 148. 

Bockingfold, its wild animals 
temp. Eliz., 58. 

Bodiam Castle, guns from, at 
Woolwich, 1 7 J. 

Boley HUl, Rochester, 8a 

Boleyn, Anne, at Hever. 23; 
attachment of Sir Thos. 
Wyatt to, 192. 

Boleyn, Sir Thomas, tomb, 23. 

Bolt, picture by, 22x 

Bolton, Lavinia, Duchess of, 
burial-place, 11. 



BRASSES. 

Bonar, Mr. and Mrs., tomb, 

219. 
Boniface, Abp., founds Newark 

Hospital, Ida. 
Borden, ch., 96. 
Borou^, S., the "discoverer 

of Muscovia," burial-place, 

92. 
Borsholder, the dumb, 58. 
Bosaenden Wood, 10$. 
Both, Jan, pictures by, 2}i. 
Boughton Aluph, cb., 201. 

-under-Blean, ch., 105, 

106. 

Malherbe, ch., 238. 

Monchelsea, quarries, 199. 

Bourchier, Cardinal, baUds a 

partof Lyminge ch., 44; tract 

reclaimed from the sea by, 

262 ; purchases Knol^ 221 ; 

tomb, 120. 
Bourne Park, barrows, 141. 
Bow creek, mouth of the river 

Lea, 12. 
Bowerbank, Mr., his dirertions 

for fossil collectors, 251. 
Bowyer, Lady, • the Star of the 

East," portrait, 145. 
Boxley, 194. 

Abbey, its "sotelties," 

19; ; Rood of Grace, founda- 
tions of ch., 194. 

Boyle monument at Preston, 

near Faversham, 104. 
Boys fomily, decline of the, 

145. 
Braboume, ch., 33. 
Bradboume Park, 19$. 

, near Sevenoals, 220. 

Bradfield, Bp. John de, e£Qgy. 

77- 
Bradsole Abbey, 55. 
Brasses in Kent ;.— 

Acrise, 44. 

Addington, 197. 

Ash, 158. 

Ashfoid, 33- 

Aylesford, i8j. 

Betbersden, 247. 

Bexley, 67. 

Birchington, 215. 

Braboume, ^4. 

Bredgar, 98. 
• Cantexbnry, 136. 

Chart Magna, 24-}. 

Chartham, 205. 

Chatham, 92. 

Chelsfield, 219. 

Chevening, 226. 

Chislehurst, 219. 

Cliffe, 180. 

Cubham, 86. 

Cowling, 180. 

Cray, St Mary, 66. 

Dartfoid, 177. 
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BRASSES. 

Brasses in Kent :— 
Edenbridge, 22. 
Erith, 14. 
Faraingbam, 67. 
Faversham, 10 1. 
Folkestone, 41. 
Fordwick, i$o. 
Goodoestone, near Adisham, 

144. 
Goudharst, 241. 
Graveney, 162. 
Hailing, 181. 
Halstead, 219. 
Hardres, Upper, 141. 
Hayes, 64. 
Heme, 164. 
Hever, ij. 

Hoo, St. WerbuTgh, 89. 
Horsmonden, 239. 
Horton Kirby, &j. 
Ightham, 226. 
Isle of Grain, 253. 
Kempsing, 230. 
Lawrence, St., 212. 
Leigh, 24. 
Luddesdown, 181. 
Lullingstoue, 230. 
Lydd,265. 
Maidstone, 188. 
MaUiug, East, 195. 

, West, 196. 

Margate, St. John, 215. 
Milton next Sittingboume, 

98. 
Minster, in Sheppey, 98, 

254. 
Monkton, 210. 
Ilewington, 43, 96. 

, near Hythe, 46. 

Nicholas (St) at Wade, 

2H. 

Northfleet, 17. 

Orpington, 219. 

Penahurst, 28. 

Peter's. St., 214. 

Pluddey, 32. 

Rainham, 95. 

Bochester, St Margaret, 81. 

Romney, New, 262. 

Saltwood, 37. 

Sandwich, 153. 

Seal. 226. 

Sheldwich, 248. 

Shome, 87. 

Snodland, 182. 

Stone, near Greenhithe, 16. 

Strood, 69. 

Sundridge, 231. 

Sutton, East, 238. 

Teynham, 99. 

Tiuutall, 98. 

Ulcombe, 238. 

Westerharo, 232. 

Wickham, East, 175. 

Wrotham, 226. 



BTZANTIME. 

Brasted Park, 231. 

Bredgar, ch., brass, 98. 

Brenchley, ch., 11,239; B.T0II, 
31. 

Brenta, the, 249. 

Brenzett, ch., monnments, 264. 

Bret, Richaiti de, one of the 
murderers of Becket, 117. 

Brezd, Marshal de, bums Sand- 
wich, 152. 

Bridge, ch., 140; residence of 
Jansen, the painter, X41. 

Briggs, pictures by, 8. 

British antiquities in Kent, z. 

froodstoirx, 166, 213. 

Broc, Kandulf de, an opponent 
of Becket, 37. 

Brockhul, ancient chapel, 37. 

Brockman, Sir WiUiani. his de- 
fence of Maidstone, 43 ; por- 
trait, 43. 

Brockwell family, monuments 
at Lenham, 237. 

Brodhyll, court of, 6a 

Bromley, 62. 

Brompton, New, 89. 

i Old, barracks. Museum, 

92. 

Brook, ch., 201. 

Brookland, 264. 

Brooklyn, 193. 

Broome Park, 146. 

Brotherhood, court of, 56. 

Brown, Capability, grounds 
laid out by, 175. 

Brunswick House, Blackheath, 
167. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, early life 
of, 146; his press at Lee 
Priory, 144. 

Buckland, near Dover, 148. 

, Dr., discovery of the re- 
mains of the hyaena, 199. 

Burgh, Hubert de, Hadleigh 
Castle built by, 21 ; defends 
Dover Castle, 47 ; founds the 
Maison Dieu, 53; assists at 
the translation of Becket's 
remains, 120. 

Burham, 182. 

Burston, 58. 

Busino, on eating cherries, xlv. 

Butterfield, Mr., St Augustine's 
College, Canterbury, built by, 
135; Great Mongeham ch. 
restored by, 161. 

Byron, Lord, lines on Church- 
ill's grave, 52; on Dover, 
^7; on the view of London 
irom Shooters' Hill, 174. 

Bysing Woods, 100. 

Byzantine Coins, 136. 



OANTEBBURT. 
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Cable Creek, Sheppey, 255. 

Cabot, Sebastian, at Graves* 
end, 18. 

Cade, John, doubtful birthplace 
of, ) 3 • encamped oa Black- 
heath, 167. 

Geesar, probable place of land- 
ing in Britain, vL, 257 ; other 
places suggested, 257, 263. 

Caesar's Camp, near Folkestone. 
Roman tiles and pottery, 42 ; 
on Holwood HUl, 64. 

Well, Dover Castle, 50, 

Cages, seat of the, 234. 

Cale HiU, 32. 

Camber, sandhills, 266. 

Camden, W., residence of, 218 ; 
on Chatham Dockyard, 89: 
on the Counnenos of Ptolemy, 
21 ; on the people of Thanei, 
209. 

Piirk, Chialehurst, 217 ; 

contents of pits in, 218. 

Campeius, Cardinal, reception 
of, on Blackheath, 168. 

Camps in Kent, x. 42, 64, 106, 
'47. 

Canal, City, j ; Royal Military, 
36; Thames and Med way, 
19. 

Candelbeig, or Canterbury, 107. 

Candlestick Tower, King^te, 
216. 

Cannon, making of, at Wool- 
wich, 172. 

Cantbbburt, 106 ; history, 107 ; 
cathedral, 108; St. Augus- 
tine's, 132 ; St Martin's, 135 ; 
the Dane John, 136 ; castle, 
churches, 137 ; religious 
houses, 138 ; East Bridge 
Hospital, Museum, 138 ; 
Guildhall, 139; excursions, 

Cathedral, history, 108; 

ground -plan, 109; exist- 
ing cb., porch. III; nave, 
112; choir, 113; screen, 
114; reredos, shrines, 115; 
transept of the Martyrdom, 
1 16 ; Deans' chapel, N. aisle 
of choir, 118; St Andrew's 
tower, Chicheley tomb, 119; 
Trinity chapel, 6ecket'» 
shrine and other monuments. 
120; St Anselm's tower and 
chapel, 124; S.E. transept, 
125 ; Warriors' chapel, 
crypt 126; tower, precincts, 
128; Infirmary, Treasur\, 
Dark Entry, 129; clolsterb 

N 3 
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CANTBRBUBT. 

130; Green Court, Deanery, 

King's School, iji; Abp. 

Palace, m* 
Oanterbury to Sandwich, road 

from, 158. 
Gantium, 217. 

Canvey Island, lishthonse, 21. 
Canute's trench, Kotherhithe,4. 
Capel Manor, near Horsmon- 

den, 239. 
Capel, near Dover, 48. 
Garavaggio, picture by, 84. 
Cardwell, Professor, on the 

place of Cesar's landing, 

257. 

Carmelite friars, question as to 
their first establishment in 
England, i8|, 244. 

Caroline, queen ot George 17., 
residences of, 167. 

Carpenter, Mr., churches re- 
stored by, 187, 244; Bedge- 
bury House recast by, 241 ; 
Beresford tomb at Kilndown 
by, 242. 

Carracci, A., picture by, 84. 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, birth- 
place, 160. 

Carthusian friars, ch. at Green- 
wich, 5. 

Casaubon, Meric, grave, 126. 

Casemates, the, at Dover, 

51. 
Castellum Aquae, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 130. 

Cantuariorum, its possible 

import. 178. 

Castilione, A. and -C., Italian 

engineers, i|. 
Castle Hill, near Folkestone, 

40,42. 
Kough, 98. 

Toll, near Newenden, 

mound and intrenchmeats, 
244. 

Catherine II. of Eussia, por- 
trait, 223. 

Caxton, William, a native of 
the Weald, 247. 

Cemeteries, Osengal, 212, 215. 
Sarre, 150; Wye, 2of. 

" Centurion," model of the, 8. 

Chair at Canterbury, 125. 

Chalk, ch., 88, 170. 

Chalk-pits, remarkable,at Cray- 
ford, 176; near Faversham. 
104 ; at East Tilbury, 20. 

Chalk-workers, goddess of the« 
xi. 

Challock, ch., 202, 238, 748. 

Challock Lees, 238 

Chambers, pictures by, 8* 

'"^•«ntrey,monumente and busts 
', 9, 204, 226. 
man Sand, 21. 



CHILLENDEK. 

Chapter - house, Canterbury, 
130. 
— , Rochester, 76. 

Charing, Abp.'s palace, 202, 
238 ; ch.. 203. 

Charles V., the emperor, visit 
of, to England, 48, 12X. 

— I. at Dover, 49; at Can- 
terbury, 134. 

II. at Dover, 48 ; at Canter- 
bury, 134; at Rochester, 78, 
82; at Blackheath, 168; at 
Kingsgate, 216 ; his palace at 
Greenwidi, the orlgpn of the 
present Hospital, 6. 

Charlton^ cb., 12, 170; C. House, 
no; walk from, to Wool- 
wich, 170. 

, near Dover, ch^ 148. 

, Little. 238. 

Chart, dumb borsholder of, 58. 

, Great, 247. 

, LitUe, 32. 

Chart's Edge, Westerbam, 232. 

Chartham, 205. 

Chatham, dockyard, 89; ships 
burnt by the Dutch, 91 ; ch. 
and brass, hospitals, 92 ; Ghat- 
ham Lines, 93. 

to Dover, 89. 

, Lord, at Hayes Place, 63 ; 

at Chevening, 225. 

Chaucer's Canterbury pi^ms, 
their route, 94; their first 
sight of the cathedral, 105 ; 
arrival at Harbledown, 139, 
140; the dormitory of the 
Hundred Beds, 106. 

Chelsfdd, 65 ; tunnel, 220. 

Chequers of the Hope, Canter- 
bury, 108. 

Cheriton, ch., 43. 

Cherries, the great fruit of 
Kent, xiv., 100. 

Cherry Garden Valley, near 
Folkestone, 43. 

Gardens Pier, 3. 

Orchard farm, 170. 

Chevening. 225 ; portraits, gar- 
den and pleasure-groundB,ch., 
brass, monuments, 225, 226. 

Cheyne Court, Great, 265. 

Cheney. Henry, Lord, 254. 

, Sir Thomas, has a grant 

of Minster in Sheppey, 2^4 ; 
pulls down Chilham Castle, 
and builds Shurland with 
the materials, 255 ; tomb, 

254- 
Rock House, Sheppey, 

oyster fisheries. 163. 253. 
Chlcheley. Abp., tomb, 119. 
Chiddingstone, 24. 
Chilham, 203 ; Park, 238. 
Chlllenden, di., 144. 



COLDRUM. 

ChiUenden, Prior, his works in 
Canterbury Cathedral, in. 
III. 

Chillington House, Maidstone, 
189. 

Chilstone Park, 2j8. 

Chipstead Place, near Seven- 
oaks, 220, 231 ; pictures, 2ji. 

CkisUhurit, 61, 118. 

Chislett, ch., corbel heads, 150. 

Chrysome, meaning of, 215. 

Ghulkhurst, R and M., the 
Biddenden maids, 247. 

Churchfield, 182. 

Churchill, the poet, grave, f 2 ; 
lines by Byron, remaik by 
Sir Walter Scott, 52. 

Cinque Porta, 55. 

City Canal, j. 

Clapper-napper's Hole, legend 
178. 

Clarence, Thomas, Duke of 
monument, 126. 

, Fort, 181. 

Claude, picture by. 231. 

Claudian, on Rutupie, i55> 

Clerks of St. Nicholas, 88. 

Cleves, Anne of, lands at Deal, 
159; meeting with Henry 
VIIL, 71 ; her marriage. 5 ; 
Hever Castle granted to, 2j. 

CliflF, St. Margaret at, ch., 260. 

CUffe, probably Cloveshoo of 
the Saxon period, 179; ch. 
brasses, plate, i8a 

Cliflftown, 21. 

Cloisters, the, Canterbury, i jo 

Clothing trade of Kent, 242. 

Cloveshoo, supposed site. 179. 

Coalhouse Pomt^ fortifications, 

20. 

Coast-guard, mounted, 264. 
Cobbett, on the district between 

Maidstone and Tunbridge, j i 
Cobham, ch., brasses, 86; old 

and new coU^es, 87. 
Hall, history, pictures, 82; 

Park. 86. 
Cockleshell Bank, 178. 
CoflBn Stone, the, near Ayles- 

ford, 185. 
Coins, British, found near Kit's 

Coity House, 185. 
, Merovingian, found at 

Sarre, 150. 
, Roman, great number 

found at Ridiborongh, 15:; 

at Sarre, 150; atOtterhan),96 
, Saxon, found at RicJi- 

borough, 157. 
Coke, Mr., of HoUcham, erects & 

lighthouse on Dungeness, 265- 
Coldred, ch., intrenchment, 

mound, 147. 
Coldrum Farm, cromlech, 19;. 
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COLEPEPERS. 

Culq)eper8, monomentB of the, 
at Ooodburst. 241 ; at Hol- 
lii^bouTDep 2)6. 

Golet, Dean, at HarUedowu, 

Colfe, Rev. A., his rules for the 
master of his grammar school, 
168. 

Goligny brothers, plctare of 
the, 224. 

, Cardioal, tomb, 124. 

Gomel's Hill, ?4. 

Collingwood, Hawkhurst, 244. 

Combe Bank, fine park, 2ji. 

Combwell, site of the priory of, 
241. 

Commercial Docks, 4 ; Canute's 
trench, 4. 

Compass Observatory, Wool- 
wich, 174. 

Conrad. Prior, his "glorious 
choir" in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, no. 

Cooper, Sidney, R.A., pictures 
by, IJ9; residence, 140. 

Copperas factory near Sheer- 
ness, 251. 

Copt Point, geology, 42. 

Comhill, coast-guard station, 
261. 

Corrin^liam, 21. 

Cosenton, springs, 184. 

Cotterels, the, in Sheppey, 
251. 

Cottingham, Mr., his unsatis- 
factory restoration of Ro- 
chester Cathedral, 75, 76, 
78. 

Couunenos of Ptolemy, Bax- 
ter's identification, 5 ; Cam- 
den's, 21. 

Coarsehome Manor, Cranbrook, 
Queen Elizabeth at, 242. 

Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, 240. 

Court-at-Street, fragments of 
diapel, 34 ; Belerica, 34. 

Courtenay, Abp., builds the 
College, Maidstone, 187 ; 
alters Meopham Ch., 68; 
builds the gatehouse of Salt- 
wood, 40 ; death, 187 ; ques- 
tion as to his burial-place, 
187. 

" Courtenayites," graves of the, 
106. 

Cowlmg, 180. 

Cosheath camp, 199. 

Cranach, picture after, 222. 

Cranbrook, cloth manufacture, 
ch., glass, 242 ; dippmg-place, 
grammar - school, 24J ; cu- 
rious custom at weddings, 
24 J. 
Crane, Sir Francis, portrait of, 

222. 



DANSON. 

Cranmer, Abp., manors re- 
signed to the Grown by, 40, 
203. 221, 2J2; reviews the 
Articles of Religion. 166 ; 
memorial ot at Bekesboume, 
i4i. 

Cray, the river, 15, 66, 176, 
219. 

Cray, ^. Mary, ch., brasses, 66. 

, Foot's, ch., 66. 

, North, 66. 

, Paul's, ch., 66. 

Crayford, caves, ch., mills, 
170. 

CrevecoBur, Robert de, founder 
of Leeds Priory, 2j j. 

Crispe, Henry, of Quez, his 
captivity, 216. 

Crispin and Crispianus, SS., le- 
gends of, 102, 262. 

Crockham Hill, fine view, 232 

Grog Diep, Sheppey, zs$. 

Cromlechs in Addington Park, 
197. 

Cromwell, Oliver, head of, 62. 

Cross, Godfrey, an innkeeper, 
execution, 264. 

, John, his picture of the 

murder of Becket, 119. 

Crossness, drahiage works, 14. 

Crouched friars, their first house 
in England, ji. 

Crow Stone, the, 21. 

Cruz, J. P. de la, pictures by, 
86. 

Cuckold's Point, its legend, 3, 
170. 

Cudham, ch., woods, 66. 

Culmer, Richard, his destruc- 
tive doings hi Canterbury 
Cathedral, 118. 

Cunobeline's Gold Mines, 17. 

Gustumale Roffense, 77. 

Cuxtont 181. 



D. 

Dabrieschesoonrt, Lady, pe- 
nance imposed on, 158. 

Dagenham Breach, ij. 

Dahl, paintings by, 8. 

Dalton, Mr., memorial, 64. 

Dance, picture by, 222. 

Danefield, Lower, in Hartlip. 
96. 

Dane John, the, Canterbury, 
137. 

Dane Pits, 259. 

Danes' Banks, near Chartham, 
206. 

Holes, 17, 20. 

Dansou Hill, fine grounds, 175. 



DOMENICHINa. 

Darell, Sir John, ch. towers 

built by, J5. 
Darenth river, 15, 232; its 

mouth, former sahnon 

fishery, 15. 
, ch., 68; barrows and 

earthworks, 68. 
Dark Entry, the, Canterbury, 

129. 
Dartford, 176. 
Greek, former salmon 

fishery. 1$. 

Heath, caves, 177 

Daundelyon, gateway, Roman 

remains, 215. 

, John de, 215. 

Davington, 104. 

Deal, churches, history, 159, 

161. 
, beach, historical memo- 
rials, 159 ; scene from, 257. 

boatmen, 258. 

to Dover, main road, 259 ; 

coast road, 160, 256, 259. 
Debtling, ch., cross, 104. 
De Foe, chapel where he 

preached, at Canterbury, i j8 ; 

on East well Park, 201. 
Delangle, Dr., monument of. 

20$; D. House, Chartham, 

205. 
Denge (or Dunge) Marsh, 26j, 

265. 
Denne Hill, ancient intrench- 

ments, 145. 
Denner. picture by, 224. 
Deptfard, 4 ; CaUle Market, 4 ; 

horoitals, churches, 4. 

Creek, 4. 

Dering monuments at Lenham, 

237. 
Devls, picture \fy, 8. 
Dibdin, song by, quoted, 21. 
Dickens, Mr. Charles, residence 

of, 89 ; quotations from, 70, 

71, 87, 9?, 249. 
Dic^s monuments at Chllham 

204. 
Dillenius, the botanist, resi- 
dence, 17a 
Dismal Swamp, 3 2. 
Divers, the, of Whitstable, 22. 
Dobson, pictures by, 224. 
Docks: Blackwall, 12; Ghat- 
ham, 90; London, j ; North 

fleet, 1^; Sheemess, 253; 

Woolwich, 12; Seabrook, 38. 
Dod, Ralph, his driftway under 

the Thames, 19. 
Doddington, ch., 100, 238. 
Doggett, the comedian, tomb 

of, 160. 
Dogs, Isle of. shipyards, &c.,5. 
Dolce, Carlo, picture ly, 84. 
Domesiichino, picture by, 223. 
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DOMINICANS. 

Dominicans, their first esta- 
blishment in England, ij8. 
Dompneva's deer, legend, 206, 

lO'}. 

Douglas. Capt., death of, 92. 

Dour, the river, 148. 

DovBR, 46, 148; inns and inn- 
keepers, 46; history, 47; 
churches, 51 ; Maison Dieu, 
f I ; museum, SJ ; Western 
Heigh tA, Si; harbour, 54; 
excursions, 5$. 148. 

Castle, conditions of admis- 
sion, 48 ; Roman pharos, 48 ; 
ch. of St. Mary, towers, 49 *, 
keep, 50; Arthur's Hull, 
51; Artillery Barracks, 51; 
casemates, 51 ; boatmen, 

Dover Pnory, 52, 148. 

Downe, Lord, singular story of, 
170. 

Downs, the. good anchorage, 
proposed harbour of refuge, 
light-ships. 257. 

Drake, Sir F., visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to, 5; his astro- 
labe, 9. 

, the Parliamentarian, ex- 
ploit of, 47. 

Draper's Hospital, Margate, its 
founder, 216. 

Draw-pits, 218. 

Drift- way under the Thames. 

Druidical remains near Maid- 
stone, 184, 197, 198. 

Drummond, ptciures by, 8. 

, Mr. E., burial-place of, 

no. 

Du Bois, pictures by, 224. 

Dubras, now Dover, 47. 

Dungebeach, 265 ; Dunge- 
marsh, hares, wild flowers, 
honey, 265. 

Dungeuess, 265, 266. 

Dunkirk, ville of, loj. 

Dunstan (St.). charter in his 
handwriting, ijo, 165; his 
shrine opened by Abp. War- 
ham, no. 

Dunstan's (St.) ch., Canterbury, 
106, u8 ; head of Sir Thomas 
More, X j8 

DunUm Green, 220. 

Duppa, Bp. Brian, birthplace, 
167. 

Durolevum, 104. 

Durovemum, 107. 

Dutch, battles with the, in the 
Medway, 91, 249; off the 
North Foreland, 217; in the 
'^bames, 91. 

h fleet o£f Dover, 48 ; cap- 
's of Sheemess by, 253. 



ELIZABETH. 

Dntch settlers at Ganterbary, 

Sandwich, &c., 127, 152. 
Dymchurch, 252. 
Wall, 264. 



Eadbald, King, founder of the 
castle at Folkestone, 41. 

Eanswiih's (St.) spring, at 
Lyminge, legend, 41. 

Earl's Sluice, Rotherhithe, 4. 

Earthworks, British, in Kent, 

X. 

Eastbridge, mined chapel, 265. 

- hospital, Canterbury, 138. 
Eastchurch, ch., Livesey tomb, 

East Cliir, Ramsgate, 21 ). 

tkistgate House, Rochester, 82. 

li^ast India Docks, 12. 

Eastry, 159. 

East Weir Bay, shore of, 4$. 

Eastwell, ch., last of the Plan- 
tagenets, 201 ; E. Park, fine 
views, 201, 2}8, 248. 

Ebbe's Fleet, scene of the land- 
ing of St. Augustine, 212. 

Eden family monuments, 61. 

Edenbridae, 22. 

lixlward L, legend of, and St. 
Mildred. 208. 

III., entertains King 

John of France at Eltham, 
169; founds the castle of 
Queenborough, 252. 

IV., gives a painted win- 
dow to Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 118; his devices re- 
maining at Eltham Palace, 
169 ; Romney marsh in- 
corporated by, 264. 

VI., dies at Greenwich, 

6. 

, Prince (afterwards Ed- 
ward 1.), confined at Dover, 
47. See Edtoai'd f. 

the Black Prince, chantry 

in Canterbury Cathedral, 
127; tomb, 123. 

Egbert, King of Kent, his 
murder of his nephews, and 
expiation, 153, 158, 206. 

ERerton, ch., 32, 2J7. 

El fords, in Hawkhurst, 244. 

Elham, ch., parish library, 45. 

Valley railway, 45. 

Elizabeth. Queen, birthplace 
and baptism of, 6 ; her visit 
to Drake's ship, 5 ; her pro- 
gresses, 71, 82, 152, 2}8, 241, 
gun called her "pocket pis- 
tol," 51. 



FAIR ROSAMOND. 

Ellis, Mr. J., the great Kentish 

hop-grower, 60. 
Elmley, Isle of. 255. 
Elmstead, ch., 45. 
EUham, 168. 174; ch., 169; 

eminent residents, 170; E. 

Palace. 168. 
Embankment, early, of the 

Thames, 13 ; of the Medway, 

English William, his work in 
Canterbury Cathedral, 1 13. 

Erasmus, Aldington given to. 
14: at Canterbury, lod, in, 
126; at Dover, 47 ; atHarble- 
down, 140. 

Erith, 14. 176. 

Emulf, Prior of Canterbury and 
Bp. of Rochester, his build- 
ings. 7?, 126. 

Essex, I ienry de, rebuilds Salt- 
wood Castle, 37. 

, Robert, Earl of, the 

Parliamentary general, death 
of, 169. 

Estria. Prior Henry de, his 
work In Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, 114. 

Ethelbert, King, his first meet- 
ing with Augustine, 209; 
gives his palace to him, and 
retires to Reculver, 165; 
shrine, 133. 

Ethelberfs Tower, Canterbury, 

Eustace, Abbot of Flai, his 
sermon at Wye, 201. 

Evelyn, John, lays the founda- 
tion of Greenwich Hospital, 
6; his mention of the Bra- 
bourne yew, 34; his re- 
marks on the Dutch fleet in 
the Medway, 91 ; death, 4. 

EweU, 148. 

y near Lenham. 2?7. 

Execution Dock, origin of the 
name, 3. 

Eyn^ordy ch., 67, 229. 

EytPbam, 228; see Ightbam. 

Eythome, 148. 



Fa(s monuments at Chartbam, 

205. 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, storms 

Maidstone. 187 ; posaesMdof 

Leeds Castle, 234. 
Fairfleld, ch., 265. 
Fairlawn, near Tunbridgc, 

legend, earthwork, 229. 
Fair Rosamond's Tower, 35- 
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EALOONBBIDOE. 

Faloonbridge, the Bastard, sur- 
renders Sandwich Castle, 
152. 

Falconer, Matthias, his cop- 
peras foctory, 251. 

FarkigK JBcut, 60. 

.West, 60. 

Famborongh, 64, 65. 

Famingham Boad, 67. 

Faossett, Bryan, his researches, 
xii. 146; his collection, 154- 

FaverAam Junction, Abbey, 
ch^ioo; brass, loi; gram- 
mar school, story of Arden 
of F., 102; oyster fishery, 
lOi ; powder-mills, Favera- 
bam<>eek. 104. 

to Canterbury, road, 105. 

Fawkfaam. 68. 

Fenwick, Sir John, capture of 
264. 

Feti, D., picture by, 84. 

Fiddlers' Reach, 17. 

Fiennes, John de, first con- 
stable of Dover, 49; first 
warden of the Cinque Ports, 
56. 

(Fineaux), Lady, men- 
tion of, by Bp. Ridley, 
164. 

Fig trees, wild, at Reculver, 

164. 
Filmer, Sir Edward, the 

royalist, 238. 
Finch, IVlargaret, queen of the 

gipsies. 61. 
Finchcocks, once the seat of 

the Batbursts, 241. 
Fisheries, oyster, 82, 97, i55» 

162 ; head-quarters of the 

Kentish, 251, 252, 253 
FitzStephen, William, Becket's 

chaplain, 116. 
Fitzurse, Reginald, one of the 

murderers of Becket, X17. 
Flaxman, monuments and 

statues by, 7, 167. 
Fleet, meaning of, 212. 
Flemish settlers at Canterbury, 

Sandwich, be., 127, 152. 
Fogg monuments at Chilham, 

204. 
Fogge, Sir John, tomb, 32. 

family monuments at 

Brenzett, 264. 

FoLKBarONB Harbour, 40 ; ch., 
brass, 41 ; Castle, 41 ; piers, 
42 ; geology, walks, 42 ; ex- 
cursions, 43. 

Jtmction, 40. 

Foot's Cray, 66. 

Foote, Samuel, death, 51. 

Ford in Hoath, ancient archie- 
piscopal palace, 166. 

Fordoombe Green, 28. I 



GEBABD. 

Ford Valley viaductk 40. 

Fordwich, 150. 

Foreland, North, lighthouse, 
battles with the Dutch, 217. 

1 South, lighthouses^ elec- 
tric light, 260. 

Forest, submariue, in Sheppey, 
253, 

Forest of Blean, xo6. 

Forsham, in Rolvenden. ancient 
foundations. 244. 

Fossils from Kentish quarries, 
i6, 170. 182, 190. 

Fotherby, Dean, monument, 
118. 

Foulness Island, 22. 

Franceschhii, M. A., picture 
ascribed to, 84. 

Franciscans, their establish- 
ment at Canterbury, i j8. 

Franklin, Sir John, sailing of 
his last expedition, 17 ; me- 
morial to, 8. 

FYanks, manor-house, Roman 
remains, 67. 

Fredville Park, great oak, 145. 

French, ravages of the, along 
the southern coast, 192. 

, Emperor of the, on the 

place of OsBsar's landing, 
257. 

Protestant church, Can- 
terbury, 127. 

Frigate, mvention of the, 4. 

Frinsbury, 89 ; F. clubs, 69. 

Frinsted, cIl, 23b. 

Frittenden, ch., 31. 

Frobisher, Martin, at Graves- 
end, 18. 

Frognal, 219. 

Fryth, the martyr, bhrthplace, 
232. 

Fuller, on cherryj orchards, 
xix ; on Fordwich trout, 150. 



o. 

Gad's Hill, robberies on, 88. 

Place, 89. 

Gainsborough, pictures by, 26, 

86, 22i, 224, 225,231. 
Gamage, Barbara, Countess of 

Leicester, her portrait, 26; 

her bower, 27. 
Garo£alo, picture by, 223. 
Garrard, M., pictures by, 26, 

85. 
Gate, as a termination, 21 x. 
Gavelkind, customs of, vii. 
Geology of Kent, xix. 
George I v., gift of paintings to 

Greenwich Hospital, 7. 

, Fort, Dover, 261. 

Gerard, picture by, 26. 



GLASSENBURY. 

Gtothln, Lady Grace, menu- 

ment, 236. 
Gianibelli, the engineer, 19. 
Gibbs, painted window by, 

45. 
GiUingliam, 94. 

, Fort, 249. 

Gilton in Ash, Saxon cemetery, 

158. 
Giordano, L., picture 1^, S$. 
Giorgione, pictures by, 84, 23t« 
GlanvUle, Bp., hospital founded 

by, at Strood, 69; shrine- 
shaped monument, 76. 
Glass, painted, in Kent: — 

Ash, 158. 

Badlesmere, 248. 

Bedgebury, 242. 

Birling, 198. 

Bromley, 62. 

Canterbury Cathedral, xij, 
114, 119, 122, 126. 

, St Martin's, 136. 

, St. Stephen's, 149. 

Chart, Little, 32. 

Chartham, 205. 

CliflTe, 180. 

Cranbrook, 242. 

Dover, 49. 

Eastry, 159. 

Edenbridge, 22. 

Fordwich, 150. 

Gk)dinton, 33. 

Hackington, 149. 

Hawkburst, 244. 

Headcom, 31. 

Horton, Monk's, 39. 

Kilndown, 242. 

Kingsdown, near Faming- 
ham, 233. 

Leeds, 236. 

Lullingstone, 230. 

Mailing, East, 195. 

Mersham, 33, 

Milsted, 237. 

Monk's Horton, 39. 

Nettiested, 59. 

Oare, 104. 

Ofifham, 196. 

Otiiam. 232. 

Patrixboume, 142. 

Pluckley, 32. 

Preston. 105. ' 

Rodmersham, 99. 

Sandhurst, 245. 

Selling, 106. 

Snargate, 264. 

Snodland, 182. 

Stockbury, 97. 

Stone, near Greenhithe, 16. 

Stowting, 39. 

Westwell, 202. 

Wye, 200. 
Glassenbuiy, near Cranbrook, 

243. 
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GLOUCESTER. 

Olonoester* Humphrey, Duke 
oC5- 

— — Furnace, Lamberhunt, 
140. 

Goddard's Castle, 2;}. 

Godlnton. oak carving and 
stained glass, ij. 

Godmersbara, loj, 205, 2)8. 

Godwin, Karl, his Kentish 
lands. 258. 

Golden Devil, the Royal Sove- 
reign so styled by the Dutch, 
II. 

Golden Hind. Drake's ship, 9. 

Golding. Captain, a Royalist, 
carries off Henry Crispe of 
Quex, 216. 

Golddtone, Prior, his works in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 11?. 

Goodneston, near Faversham, 
ch., 162. 

Goodnestone, near Adisham, 
ch., brass, 144. 

Goodwin Sands, their alleged 
cause, 245 ; extent, beacons, 
light-ships, memorable ship- 
wrecks, 257; the hovellers, 
258. 

Gore Court, Tunatall, 98. 

Goudhurst, 241 ; from Pluckley, 
J 5. 

Grain, Isle of, 89, 2$?. 

Grand Redoubt, near Hythe. 
262. 

Grandisson, John, Bp. of Exe- 
ter, his contcoversy with 
Abp. Mepham, 1 24. 

Grange, near Gillingham, dese- 
crated chapel, 94. 

Graveney, 162. 

Oravesend, steamers and rail- 
way to, 1, 19, 179; the 
town, 17. 

, de, bishops of the family, 

69. 

Gray's epigram on Lord Hol- 
land, 216 ; sun^sted scene of 
his Elegy, 206. 

Gratt'i Thwrock, 17. 

Great Fuller House, ji. 

Green Court, the, Canterbury, 
129. 

GreenhWie, t6, 178. 

Green Street Green, 65, 178. 

Greenway Court, near Leeds. 
2^6. 

Greenunch, steamer and rail- 
way to, I, 2 ; history, 5 ; 
Palace, 6 ; Hospital, 6 ; mu- 
seara, 9; Park, 9; Observa- 
tory, 10; almhouses, 11; 
church, II. 

• Hospital, its foundation, 

6; th« Painted HaU, 7; Cha- 
nel. 9. 



HARBLEDOWN. 

Greenwich Parle, 9, 10; Obser- 
vatory, 9, la 

** Greycoats of Kent," their 
former influence, 242. 

Grim. Edward, the friend of 
Becket, 117. 

Grocyn, William, tomb, 188. 

Grote, Uie historian, birthplace, 
62; school, 221. 

Grove Ferry, 150. 

Park Stat,, 217. 

Guercino, pictures by. 84. 

Guest, Dr., on the passage of 
Aulus Plautiua, 20; on the 
name of Kent, vlL 

Guestling, a stream at Sand- 
wich, I $2. 

, court of, 60. 

Guildford Marsh, 26}. 

, East, 265. 

Guillemots, 260. 

Gull-stre&m lightship, 2$8. 

Gundulf, Bp., hospital founded 
by, at Chatham, 92 ; his 
tower at Rochester, 78 ; his 
tomb (?), 76; nunnery at 
West Mailing. 19;. 

Gundulfs Tower, Rochester, 
78. 

Gun Factory, Woolwich Arse- 
nal, 172. 

*• Guns, battle of the," 22. 

Gunwharf, Chatham, 91. 

Guston, 260. 



Hackendown banks, Kingsgate, 
excavations, tower, 216. 

Hackington, ch., 149. 

Hadleigh Castle, 21. 

Hadlow, ?o. 229. 

Halden. High. 246. 

Hales, Judge, scene of his 
suicide, 206. 

Place, Carmelite convent, 

150. 

Hall Place, near Leigh, 24. 

Hallam, Mr., residence of, 64. 

Halley, the astronomer, tomb 
of. 168. 

Hailing, Bp.'s palace, 181. 

Halstead, 220. 

Halstow, 96. 

, High, ch.. 89. 

Hamblln, Mr., his lightship at 
the Nore, 21. 

Hamilton, Mile., 31. 

Hammond, Dr., rector of Pens- 
hurst, 28. 

Harbledown, 206 ; ch. and hos- 
pital, 1)9; Dean Colet and 
Erasmus at, 140. 



HENBT. 

Uardinge, Lord, graTO and 
brass, 29- 

Hardrea, Upper, ch., 141. 

Hareys. Richard, loor See 
Harris. 

Harley Tower. Kingiq^te, 216. 

Harrietsham, 2 1 7. 

Harris, Ricluuid, fruiterer to 
Hen. VIII., the introducer of 
ftnit-gardens in Kent* 100. 

HarUip, 96. 

Harty, Isle of, 2$$. 

Harvey Memorial, 41. 

Hasten, the Dane, the builder 
of Castle Rough, 98. 

Hastingleigh, ch., 48. 

Hatche, Henry, a benefactor to 
Faversham, loi. 

Havelock, Sir H., birthplace, 
18. 

Haven, the Sandwich, 152. 

Hawkhurst, 241. 

Hawkinge. 4$. 

Hawkins, Sir John, his hospital 
at Chatham, 92. 

Hawkshill Close. 259. 

Hay Cliflf, near Dover, 57. 

Hayes, 6^. 

Headcomt 31. 

Heere, L. de, picture by, 26. 

Hegdale Pit, 104. 

Hemsted Park, Benenden, 244. 

Uengi^t, strati^m ascribed 10, 
98 ; where installed King of 
Kent, 18;. 

and Horsa, landing-place 

of, doubtful, 212. 

Hengrove, remains of chapel, 
216. 

Henniker, Lord and Lady, 
monument, 74. 

Henrietta Maria, her first 
" drawing-room " in England, 
14$ ; at Canterbury, I34 ; ber 
House at Greenwich, 7 ; land- 
ing at, and departure from 
Dover, 48. 

Henry I. and Queen Matilda, 



statues of, 74. 
II., the k( 



:eep of Dover 
Castle ascribed to, 50 ; Maison 
Dieu at Ospringe founded by, 
105 ; penance of, at Canter- 
bury, I JO. 

IIL builds the ch. of the 

Maison Dieu at Dover, 5j. 

IV., chantry founded 

by, 124 ; repairs the Castle, 
of Queenborough, 252^; his 
tomb at Canterbury, 12;; 
story of Clement Maydestone, 
124; opening of the tomb, 
124. 

v., his entertainment at 

Slttingboume, 97; triumph- 
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HENRY. 

ant reception at Blackheatb, 
i68 ; alien priories suppressed 
by, 5- 

Henry VI., stone cannon-balls 
of the time of, 200. 

VII., defeats the Cornish- 
men at Blackheatb, 167 ; 
suffers Bochester Castle to 
fall into decay, 80. 

VUL, birthplace and 

baptism of, 5 ; visits to 
Hever, 2j ; at Dover, 48 ; 
works at Dover harbour, 54 ; 
blockhouses built by, 159, 
160; meeting with Anne of 
Cleves at Rochester, 71 ; at 
Blackheath, 168; relics of, 
at Haidres Court, 142; at 
Charing, 201. 

Henrye (iraoe de Dieu, building 
of the, 12, 14. 

Uensbrook, in Sheppey, fossils, 
250. 

Hentzner, his description of 
Queen Elizabeth, 6; his 
goblin story, 145. 

Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, 

Hereson, 21 J. 
Heme, i6j. 

£«m«£ay,i6j,22, 150; clock- 
tower, i6|. 
Hemhill, 106. 
Heronden Court, Tenteiden, 

24«^ 

Hever, l|. 

Heverswood, 2ji. 

Higham, 20, 179. 

Highgate, near Elawkhurst, 

Ml- 
Hildeferth (St.), shrine of, at 

Swansoombe, 179. 
Hildenborough, 228. 
Hills, ch. restored by, 244. 
Hoadley, Bp. of Winchester, 

birthplace, 2 J2. 
Hoiare family monuments, 61. 
Hoath, 166. 
Holbein, pictures by, 26, 222, 

22i. 

Holboroui^, Roman barrow, 

182. 
Bde, or Tkamea Haven, 21. 
Holinshed's narrative of the 

murder of Arden of Favers- 

ham, loa. 
Holland. Lord, his villa at 
. KlngBgate, Gray's 

216; excavations at 

down banks, 216. 
Hollies, The, 67. 
Hollingboume, ch., monu- 
ments, altar-cloth, 2j6. 
Holly-trees, unusually large, on 

Qungemarsh, 265. 



HUSSEY. 

Holmes's magneto - electric 
light, 266. 

Holmesdale, rhyme on, 178. 

Holmstone, the, on Dunge 
Marsh, 26$. 

Holwuod Park, camp, 64. 

Honey from i)ui]gebeach,265. 

Honeywood, Mary, 237. 

Hoo, hundried, its bad repute 
in former days, 179. 

, Prior William de, his work 

at Rochester, 7^. 

St. Mary, 89. 

St Werbur^, 89, 

Hooker, Richard, monument at 
Bishopsbourne, 141. 

, Mr., hts vineyard at Tun- 
bridge Castle, JO. 

Hop-gardens, xv. xviii., 31. 

H^, the, the last reach of the 
Thames. 20; defeat of the 
Dutch, 91. 

, A. J. B. Beresford, Esq., 

founds the Missionary Col- 
lege of St. Augustine at Can- 
terbury, IJ4; residence, 241. 

Chapel, remains, 26 j. 

Home, Bp., tomb, 169. 

Horn Fair, 170. 

Horsa, death of, 182. 185. 

Horsea, Hugh of, one of the 
murderers of Becket, 117. 

Horsmonden, 2}9. 

Horton, near Chartbam, dese- 
crated ch., 206, 2i9. 

Kirby, 67. 

Monk's, JQ. 

Park,i9. 

Priory, remains, ^9. 

Hoskens, picture by, 26. 

Hospitallers, Knights, pre- 
ceptory of Swingfleld, be- 
longing to, 4;; at West 
Peckham, 59. 

Hothfield Place, jj. 

Hougham, 148. 

Hovellers, 258. 

Howletts, fine cedars, 141. 

Howley, Abp., monument, 119. 

Hubert Walter, Abp., builds 
the great hall of the archio- 
piscopal palace, Canterbury, 
132 ; monument, 125. 

Huckinge, 2j6. 

Hugessen family monuments 
at Lynstead, 99. 

Huggins College, Northfleet, 
17- 

Huntington, W., birthplace, 
241. 

Hunton, hop-gardens, 58. 

Hurst House, a Jacobite refuge, 
264 

Woods, 59. 

I Huasey, Mr. R. C, on the place 



JOHNSON. 

of Caesar's landing, vi. : on St. 

Mildred's, Canterbury, 1)8. 
Hutchinson, CoU imprisonment 

and death of; 160. 
Hyaena, remains of, discovered 

at Bough ton Monchelsea, 199. 
flytke, 14. 
to New Romney, road, 

262. 
, Small, estuary to Rye, 

246. 
, West, remains of ch., 39, 

262. 

I. 

Ide Hill, fine prospect, 225* 

Iden, Alexander, the slayer of 
Jack Cade, 202. 

Idsford Hill, 42. 

Ightham, 226. 

iguanodon quarry, near Maid- 
stone, 190. 

Infanta of Kent, Juliana de 
Leyborae stvled the, 199. 

Infirmary and Infinnary Ch., 
Canterbury, 129. 

Inglethorpe, Bp., tomb, 76. 

Ingress Aobey, 16. 

Isle of Dogs, 5. 

Isle of Grain, 89, 253. 

Isleys, of Sundridge Place, 
adherents of Wyatt, 2?i. 

Ithamar (St.), shrine, in Ro- 
chester Cathedral, 7}. 

Ivychurcb, 264. 

J. 

Jacobite emissaries in Romney 
Marsh, 261. 

James L, his buildings at 
Greenwich, 6 ; at Rochester, 
I ; his chair and portrait ut 
" lole, 224. 

XL, his seizure at Shell- 

ness, 255 ; at Favershani, 
10} ; at Rochester, 71, 81. 

1 Sir W., tower in com- 
memoration of his victory, 
174; burial-place, 169. 

Jansen, Cornelius, 141, 145 

Jeffries and Blanchard's bal- 
loon ascent from Dover cltfT, 
51- 

Jenkins, Rev. R. C, his exca- 
vations at Lyminge, 44. 

Joan of Navarre, places of her 
imprisonment, 2^4. 

John, King, scene of his homage 
to the pope, 54, 57. 

. King of France, at Canter- 
bury, X08 ; at Eltham, 169. 

John's (St.) Stat., 166 

Johnson, Dr., in Greenwich 
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JOHNSON. 

Park, 9; hiB wife's grave, 

62. 
JobDson, Rev. John, his dip- 

pingpiace for adults, at Cran- 

brook, 147. 
Jones, Q., pictares by, 8. 
, Inigo, his works on the 

Palace at GreeniKich, 6, 7; 

at Cbevening, 225. 
Jonson, Ben, on Penshurst, 24 ; 

on Sidney's oak, 28. 
Joseph, Michael, an insurgent, 

167. 
Joy, Richard, the Kentish 

Samson, burial-place, 214. 
Joyden's Wood, Roman re- 
mains, 178. 
Judd, Sir Andrew, the founder 

of Tunbridge school, 29. 
Julaber's Grave, 20^. 
Julian's Bowers, 20^. 
Justus, first Bp. of Rochester, 

Juvenal, on Rutupie, 155. 



Katherine's (St.) Docks, 3. 

Kearsney Abbey, 148. 

Kelsey Park, 61. 

Kempe, Abp, tomb, 125 : birth- 
place, 200 ; Wye College 
founded by, 200. 

Kempsing, 2io. 

Kemsley Down, Castle Rough 
on, 98. 

Eenardington, 246. 

Kennington, 248. 

Kent Archaeological Society, 
189 ; excavations liy, at Rich- 
borough and Sarre, 150, 156 ; 
Museum, 189. 

Kent Lunatic Asylum, 60. 

Kentish long-tails, 82. 

men and Men of Kent, 1 78. 

rag, 190, 199, m 

tracery, examples of, 25, 

_205,2J5. 

Kestun, 64. 

Keycoi Hill, fanciitil etymo- 

Kid, The, 217. 
Kilndown, 241. 
King, E., author of Munimenta 

Antiqua,' tomb of, 61. 
Kingsdown, near Farningham, 

2Ji. 

, near Walmer, 256. 

King's Feny, Sheppey, 252. 
Kingsgate, near Margate, Lord 

Holland's villa, 216. 
King's Wood, near Chilham,2 j8. 
Kippington, near Sevenoaks, 

225. 



LEEDS. 

Kit's Coi^y House, the Count- 
less Stones, Coffin Stone, 184 ; 

pits. 185. 
Knatchbull family monuments 

at Maidstone, 187 ; at Mers- 

ham/jj. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, pictures 

by, 8, 224, 225. 
Knights' Bottom, near Dover, 

261. 
Knockholt Beeches, 220; ch., 

220. 
Knole, history, 221 ; house, 221 ; 

pictures, 222 ; chapel, 22 j ; 

park, 224. 
Knolles, Richard, author of the 

• History of the Turks,' 154. 
Knolton Park, 144. 



Laberius, death of, 2oj. 

Laboratory, Woolwich Arsenal, 
172. 

Lambarde, the Kentish topo- 
grapher, almshouse founded 
by. II ; on Folkestone, 42 ; on 
Romney Marsh, 26j ; monu- 
ment. II, 220. 

Lamberhurst, 2J9. 

Lamorbey, 67. 

La Mouscry, ii. 

Lancup well, Penshurst, 28. 

Lanfranc, Abp., 74 ; his Bene- 
dictine rule, 108; rebuilds 
Canterbury Cathedral, tio; 
brings Caen stone and Nor- 
man masons to England, 147 ; 
contest with Odo of Bayeux, 
195. 

Langdon. East, 259. 

, West, ruins of ch., 259. 

Langley Park, 61. 

Langridge, in Halhng, i8x. 

Langton. Abp., present at the 
translation of Becket's re- 
mains, J 20 ; tomb, 126. 

Lapis Tituli, possible site of, 
157- 

Lardner, Dr. N., 2^ 

Larkfield, near Maidstone, 199. 

Larking, Rev. L. B., 189, 198. 

Lav>rence {St.), 212. 

, Sir T.. pictures by, 142, 

222. 

Lea, the, at Bow Creek, 12. 

Leaveland,ch^ 248. 

Lebrun, picture by, 85. 

Lee, near Blackheath, 168. 

Priory, once the residence 

of Sir E. Brydges, 14J. 

Leeds Castle, 2J4. 

, ch., 2 j6. 



LOUIS. 

Ijeeds Priory, 2? 5. 

Lees Court, Sheldwicb, 248. 

Lefroy, General, his Catalopie 

of the Royal MiUtary Ke- 

pository, Woolwich, 51, 171. 
Le Hangre, is. 
Leigh, in EJssex, 21. 

, near Penshurst, brass, 14. 

Len, source of the, 2J4, 217. 

Lenham, 2)7. 

I^eo, King of Armenia, at Elt- 

ham, 169. 
Leonard's (St.) Tower, West 

Mailing, 196. 
I>esnes Abbey, history, 175. 
Levels, Lords of the, 264. 
Lewin family, their descent, 

67. 
, Mr., on the place of 

Caesar's landing, 257, 263. 
Lewis, Rev. J., on buildings at 

Faversham, lox ; character nf 

the people of Thanet, 209. 
Leunsham Jtmction, 166; cb., 

monuments, 167. 
Lewisheath, in Horsmonden, 

2J9. 

Leybome Castle, 198. 

, Juliana de, the Infimta of 

Kent, 199. 
Leysdown, 255. 
Lighthouses on the Chapman 

Sand, 21; Dungeness, 266; 

North Foreland, 217; South 

Foreland, 260. 
Lightship at the Nore, 21 ; on 

the Goodwin Sands, 258. 
Lilbnme, John, death of, 170. 
Lillesden, in Hawkhurst, 24^ 
Limehouse Pier, j. 
Lime-trees, when introduwdj 

into England, 177. 
Llmenarch, jq. ' 
Linton, ^i, 199. 
Littleboume, 144. 
Little Thurrock, i"). 
Little Charlton, 2^8. ! 
Liudhard, Bp., 13$, i}6. 
Livesey, Gabriel, tomb, 2?4- ' 
. Sir Michael, the regidde, 

255. 
Lobsters, 260. 
Lomea, Earl Godwin's Kentish 

lands, 258. 
lAmdon Bridge gtoKont 22, 166, 

217. 

wharf, steamers firom. i. 

"London over the Border," u. 
Lone Tree, l^nd, 261. 
Long Beech Wood, 2j8. 
Longsole, ancient chapel, i85- 
Loose, near Maidstone, 199- 
Losenham, in Newenden, 244- 
Louis VII. of France, his offer- 
ing at Becket's shrine, i2i. 
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LOUIS. 

UbvdB Napoleon, Prince, his 
Tetreat in Kent« 231. 

Lovelace. Rich., birthplace. 174. 

Lowell ffiU, Thanet. 214. 

Lowy or Leuca of Tunbridge, 
30. 

Lucan, on RntnpisB, 15$. 

Lncema Angliae, 122. 

Lncind, King, story of, 204. 

Lucy, Richard de, excommuni- 
cated by Becket, founds an 
abbey to his memory, 175. 

Luddesdown, 69, 181. 

Lullingstone, ch., 229; castle, 
no. 

Lnkin, Lionel, inventor of the 
life-boat, grave, j6. 

Lydd, 265. 

Lydden, nailboume, 146; L. 
Spout, 46, 261. 

Lyell, Sir C, his theory on the 
denudation of the Weald, 
zxix.; on the Goodwin 
Sands, 258; on the wasting 
of the land in Sheppey, 250. 

Lyminge, nunnery, 44; ch., 
glass, Roman bricks, A. S. 
maacoiry, 44. 

Lymne, 34, 59. 

Lynch. St. Mildred's, 208. 

LyaBtead,99. 



Macanlay, on Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 6. 

Madam's Court Hill, fine pro- 
spect, 225. 

Magneto -electric lights first 
tried at the South Foreland, 
261 ; at Dongeness, 266. 

Maidstojtb, 186, 60. 

Maison Dieu. at Dover, 51 ; at 
Ospringe, 105. 

Mailing. East, 195. 

, West, or town, 19J. 

Abbey, remains of, i9$,t96. 

Mabnains, near Walder^are, 
147. 

Mann, Galfridus, monument 
to, erected by Horace Wal- 
pole, 199. 

— -^ Sir Horace, the corre- 
spondent of Horace Walpole, 
199, 2J8; burial-place, 199. 

Manston Court, 212. 

Mantell. Dr., on the Burham 
qiujTies, 182 ; on the fossils 
of Sheppey, 250. 

Manufactures of Kent, xviil. 

Manuel, the Emperor, at Can- 
terbury, 121 ; reception of, on 
Blackheath, x68. 

Manwood, Sir Roger, founds 
[Kent.'] 



MINSTER. 

the grammar school at Sand- 
wich, 154 ; his monument at 
Hackington, 149. 

Jfarden, ch., ji. 

Margaret's (St.) Bay, 260, 261. 

, at Cliff, 260. 

Masgatk, steamer and railway 
to, I, 22, 166, 214; general 
character, 214. 

, East, 166. 

Market gardens, the first formed 
in England, 152. 

Martelio towers in Kent, j6, 
42, 46, 262. 

Tunnel, 46. 

Martin (St.), Bp. Lawrence, 
tomb, 76. 

Martin's (St.) charch, Canter- 
bury, 1^5; font, glass, coins 
found. x}6. 

- Priory, Dover, 52. 
Mary, Queen, birthplace. 6. 

IL. the foundress of 

Greenwich Hospital. 6, 7. 

Mary's (St.) Island, 250. 
MasQue. the first seen in Eng- 
land, 6. 
Masters family, tradition in 

the. jh 
Masters' nursery, Canterbury, 

ij8. 
Mayer. J., Esq., his antiquarian 

collections, 154. 
Mazxolino da Ferrara, picture 

by, 22J. 
Medoacus, the, 249. 
Medwav, 60, 249. 
Memmi, 8., pictures by, 26. 
Jfeopham, 69, 
Mepham, Abp., his troubles, 

124; tomb, 124 
Merediths, of Leeds Castle, 

monuments, 23b, 
Mereworth, 50. 
Merscwara, the, of the Sax. 

Chron., 26J. 
Mersham, 33. 
iMerton, Bp. Walter de, tomb, 

75- 
Middlesex, Lionel, Earl of, 

portrait, 222. 
Midley, ruined chapel, 26$. 
Mildred (St.), legends of, 208. 
Mile Town. Sheemess, 252. 
I Milgate, formerly a seat of the 

Cages, 254. 
MiUwall Pier, 4. 
Milsted ch. glass, 2^7; M. 

Manor, 237. 
Milton, near Canterbury, ch., 

206,239. 
, near Gravesend, ch., 19. 

next Sittingboume, ch., 

brasses, fisheries, 97. 

Minster, hi Sheppey, 250 



• NELSON. 

nunnery, ch., brasses, legend, 
254. 98. 

Mintter in Thanet Junction, 
I $1,206; ch.. 206. 

Miracle play of the friars of 
Mottenden, 54. 

Mirefleur, Duke Humphrey's 
tower at Greenwich, 10. 

Missionary College of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, 131. 

Mohun, Lady, monument, 127. 

Moldasb, 2^8. 

Mole, 2^;. 

Mongeham, Great, 161. 

Monk.General, receives Charles 
II. at Dover, 48. 

Monk's Horton, J9. 

Monkton, 210. 

Montfort, Simon de, besieges 
Rochester Castle, 80. 

Montreal, near Sevenoaks. 220. 

Moore, Sir J., at Shomcliffe, 42 . 

Morant's Court Hill, 22$. 

Morden College, Blackheath, 
167. 

More, Sir A., pictures by, 222. 

, Sir Thomas and the Good- 
win Sands, 245 ; his head pre- 
served at St. Dunstan's, Can- 
terbury, u8. 

Moreville, Hugh de, one of the 
murderers of Becket. 118. 

Morison, his praise of cherries, 

XV. 

Morton, Abp., his works at 
Lyminge, 44; his additions 
to Knole, 221 ; his pier in St. 
Margaret's Bay, 260 ; tomb, 
127. 

Mote, the, Ightham, 227. 

, the, near Maidstone, 190. 

Mottenden, the friars of, 31. 

MouAt Morris, 39. 

Moyle, Sir Thomas, 201. 

Mud Row, in Sheppey, fossils, 
251. 

Murillo, picture by, 231. 

Muskerry, Lady, the "Baby- 
lonian Princess " of De Gram- 
mont, 30. 

Myun, the cricketer, 233. 



v. 

Nailboume, xix. ; at Addington, 

198; Barbara, 146; Lydden, 

148. 
Napoleon IIL at Chislehnrst, 

218. 
Nash Court, near Mai^te, 216. 

, near Faversham, loj. 

Nehalennia, the goddess of 

chalk-workers, altars to, xi. 
Nelson, relics of, preserved at 

O 
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NBTTLESTED. 

Greenwich Hoq^ital, 9 ; por- 

trait. 8, 9. 
NetUegted, 99. 
Newwlc Hua;>itAl. Maidstone, 

X89. 
Kewcharch, 264. 
New CrcUt 2, 22, 166, 217. 
Newenden, 244. 

, near Hythe, 41. 

Newton, Sir Adam, monument, 

Nicholas, at -Wade (St.). 22. 

207 ; ch.,207, 210; brass, 211. 
Koaington, cIl, 145. 
Nore Sand, lightship, 2T. 
Norfolk College, Greenwich, 1 1. 
Norrington, Mildred, stury of, 

202. f 

North Kent Railway, x8o. 
Northampton, Henry, Earl of. 

hospital founded by, ix ; 

burial-place, xx. 
Northbourue, i6x. 
North Cray, 66. 
Northfitet, 17. 179. 
Northfleet, the, 262. 
Northwode brasses, the, at 

Minster in Sheppey, 254. 
Noviomagus, probable site of, 

H' 

Nun of Kent, the, i^iil. 

Nurstead. remains of manor- 
house, 69. 

Nntfield, ji. 

0. 

Oak. the Fredville. 145 ; enor- 
mous, at Headcom, ji. 

Care. 104. 

Oast-houses, zviL 

Observatory, the Royal, at 
Greenwich, xo; the compass, 
at Woolwich, 174. 

Odo, Abp., his work at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, no. 

— — of Bayeux, his contest 
with Lanfranc, 195. 

Offa of Mercia. gives Otford to 
the see of Canterbury, 2J2. 

Oilham, 196. 

Green, quintain, X96. 

Olantigh, pictures at. 201. 

OldboTough, in Ighiham, 226. 

Oldbury Hill, large intrench- 
ment, 226. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, assumes 
the title of Lord Oibham, 82 ; 
shuts himself up in Cowling 
Castle, 1 8a 

Soar Farm, Plaxtol, 227. 

Opie, pictures by, 224. 

Opus Alexandrinum, 120. 

Orchis, plentifiil on Oartfozd 



PEMBCJRY. 

Heath. 177 ; also on the 
UndercUff at Dover, 45. 

Orgarswick, rained chapel, 265. 

Orpington, 66, 219^ 

Osengal Hill, Saxon cemetery, 
212, 21J. 

Ospringe, Malson Dieu at, 105. 

Ossuaries in Kent, j6, 4X, 95. 

Otford, 2jo. 

, near Maidstone^ 233, 

Otter Cottage, 46. 

Otterden, near l^nham, ch., mo- 
numents, 2{8 ; 0. Place, 2i8. 

Otterham Creek, 96, 25a 

Otway, plot of his tragedy 
• The Orphan,' jj. 

Owen, pictures by, 8. 

Oxenhoath, 60. 

Oxney, near Dover, desecrated 
chapel, 259 ; 0. Court. 259. 

Qyster-lisheries, 82, 97, 155, 
x62 ; head-quarters of the 
Kentish, 251, 252, 25i ; nur- 
series, 2r, 22. 



Faddlesworth, ch., 44. 

Faddock Wood to Maidstone, 58. 

Junction, ch., 5 1 . 

Fainted Hall, Greenwich, tto 
pictures, 7, 8. 

Pan Sand, or Pudding-pan 
Rook, Samian pottery, x6$. 

Pandulph, Cardinal, interview 
with King John, 148; re- 
ceives his homage, 44, 54; 
takes part in the translation 
of BecJcet's remains, 120. 

Parker, Abp., not allowed to 
pull down the palace of 
Ford, x66. 

, J. H., on Aldington, 

J4; on the Mote, Ightbam, 
228 ; on Penshurst, 25. 

Parrox Wood^ 31. 

Parsons, the comedian, burial- 
place of, x68. 

Pasley, Col., Round Down re- 
moved by electricity by, 46. 

Patrixboume, 142. 

Paul's (St.) Cathedral, balus- 
trade, where made, 24a 

Paulirius (St), shrine, in 
Rochester Cathedral, 7J. 

Panltring, 209. 

Pearce, Bp., monument, 62. 

Peckham, East, 59. 

West, Hospitallers' Pre- 

ceptory. Hurst woods, 59. 

Peckham, Abp., his work at 
Lyminge, 44 ; monument, 
118. 

Pegwell Bay, traditions. 212. 

Pembury, ji. 



PLAISTOW. 

Penance of Henry IL, ijo; of 
Lady Dabrieschecourt, 158. 

Penn, William, his iron-works 
in Kent and Sussex. 244. 

Pennenden Heath, near Maid< 
stone, 194 ; famous meetings 
on, 195. 

Pen^wft, 24. 

Pepys, Mr., his remaiics on the 
Dutch fleet in the Med way, 
91 ; on the •* Queen's House," 
6 ; on the lectures at Green- 
wich, 8. 

Perceval, Rt Hon. Spencer, 
burial-place, 170. 

Perry, Capt, drains the Dagen- 
ham marshetf, ij. 

Peter, the Oiar, residence at 
Sayes Court, 4I 

Becker's Stairs, 46. 

Peter's (St.), 214. 

Pett, Peter, inventor of the 
frigate, monument, 4. 

Petts, residence <rf tiie, at 
Chatham. 92. 

Petticoat Hill, near Graveney, 
162. 

Peverell's Tower, Dover Castle. 

Philtpotts,the, birthplace. 17a 
Philippa, Queen, Queenborough 
. Castle built in honour of, 15 2. 
Phillips, pictures by. 224. 
Philpott, George, epiUph. 2$8. 
Piclrfjurst, 64. 
Pickwick Papers, extracts from. 

70, 7x, 87, 9i- 
Pictures, collections of : 

Alban's (St.) Court, 144. 

Bedgebury. 241. 

Capel Manor, 219. 

Chevening, 225. 

Chlpstead Place, 228. 

Cobham, 8j. 

Greenwich, 8. 

Knole, 222. 

OUmtigh, 2ot. 

Penshurst, 25. 

Redleaf. 2I 

Shoreham Place, 230. 

Squerrles, 2} 2. 
Pilgrims' Way, its course, 181, 

203, 225,227, 231. 
Pinhope Point, fortfficatioru, 

250. 
Pitt, William, birthplace, 6}; 

residence. 64. x6i ; planta- 
tions at Walmer Castle, 161 ; 

conference with WUberforoe, 

64. 

, Fort, Chatham. 92. 

Place House, Dartford, 176. 
PlacenUa, Manor of Pleasaunoe. 

Greenwich, 5. 
Plalstow Lodge, 6j. 
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PLANTAGENET. 
Plantagenet, Richard, story of, 

201. 

PlaxtoU 217. 
Phtckleyt i2. 
Plumsteoui, 175, adv.' 
Pocahontas, the Virginian 

princess, bnrial-place, 18. 
Point, the, Blackheatb, caverns, 

168. 
Polders, H2. 
PolehiU Tunnel. 22a 
Polhill family monuments at 

Otford. 2J2. 
*' Polly Peachum," burial-place 

of, II. 

Pool, the, its extent, 3. 

Pordenone, pictures by, 2ji. 

Porteus, Bp., at Wittersham, 
292 ; tomb, 229. 

Portuslcclus, 257. 

• — Lemaiiis, j8. 

Pbste, Rev. Beale, his • History 
of the Ck)llege of All Salute, 
Maidstone,' 188. 

Pottery, Boman,vast quantities 
found in the Upchurch 
marshes 95; fished up from 
the Pan Sand, 165; Dym- 
church, 262 ; Klchborough, 

Poussin, G., pictures by, 85. 
Powder magaaines at Erith, 

explosion, 14 ; others on the 

bank of the Thames, 175 ; 

atPurfleet, 15. 
- — mills, Dartlord, 176; Fa- 

verbham, 104. 
Practice Range, Woolwich 

marshes, ^^J, 
Premonstratrnsians, general 

character of their churches, 

240. 
Preston, near Faversham, 104. 
— - Hall, 185. 
"octor, his narrative of 

Wyatt's rebeUion, 186. 
deducts and manufactures of 

Kent, xiv. 
™hill, site of ruined ch., 266. 
"ospect House, Tbanet, 208, 

209. 
Ptolemy, the Couxmenos of, 5, 

21 ; his Canitum, 217. 
Pucliletongue. device of the 

family of, 68. 
Pudding Pan Rock, Samlan 
-.pottery, I65. 
"gin, A. W., his villa at Rams- 

eate,2i2; his character, 212. 
Pnlteney, Sir John de, the 

builder of Penshurst, 25. 
Porfleet, powder magazines, 

15; traditional saying of 
:^ueen Elizabeth, 15. 
Pyrites, 251. 



Quarries, Kentish, fossils from, 
j6, 170, 182, 190. 

Quarry Hills, line of the, 
churches on, ji, 12,237. 

" Quarterly Review," dted, 155. 

QueenboroughtCh.t castle, 252. 

Queen Elisabeth's College. 11. 

Queen's House, th^ at Green- 
wich, 6 ; present use, 9. 

Quex, Great, 215 ; William UI. 
at, 216 ; Q. Park, 22. 

Quile shares, 209. 

Quintain, ou Ofiham Gr 
196. 



Radford, a smuggler, 241. 

Radlgunds (St.) Abbey, 5J. 

Kaffaelle, pictures by, 22j. 

Railways in course of contruc- 
tion, or authorised, 43, 80, 
148, T90, 220, 2bj. 

Rainfiam, cb., brasses, monu- 
ments, 95. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, at Green- 
wich, 6. 

Ramsay, pictures by, 22j, 225. 

Rai:b6atr, railways and 
steamer to, i, 166, 211. 

to Deal, road from, 256. 

Ravensbourne, the river, 5, 
65. 

Ray ham, in Sheppey, 259. 

Reader, Mr., his exploration 
of Stonar, 2$6. 

Reculver. 164, 22. 150 ; history, 
164; destruction of the ch. 
165. 

Redleaf, garden, pictures, 24. 

*' Reed-day" at Famborough, 
64. 

Regale of France, presented by 
Louis VIL at Becket's shrine, 
121 ; seized by Henry Vlll., 

122. 

Regulbium (now Reculver), 

164. 
Reni, Guide, pictures by, 84. 
Restoration House, Roichester, 

78- 
Reynolds, Abp., tomb, 126. 
, Sir Joshua, pictures by, 

8, 86, 22i, 224, 2ii. 
— , Walter, tomb of, 126. 
Rhee Wall, the. in Romney 

Marsh, 264. 
Richard 1. sails f^om Dover, 

47 ; returns to England, 121. 
Richard II., his grant to the 

boatmen of Gravesend, 18 ; 



ROMNET. 

his court at Eltham, 169; 
imprisoned in Leeds Castle, 
2J4. 

Richard III., story of a natural 
son of, 201. 

Richborough, classical allusions 
to, 154; remains, 159; exca- 
vations, X56; amphitheatre, 
157 ; Saxon coins, nbule, &&, 
St. Augustine's cross, 157 ; 
ferry, 157 

Ridley, Bp., his farewell to 
Heme, 164. 

Ringwould, ch., intrenchment, 
i59- 

Ripley Court, 202. 

Ripple, 259. 

River, near Dover, 148. 

Hill, Sevenoaks, jo, 229. 

Roads, bad, in Kent, 247. 

Robert, Canon of Merton, the 
instructor of Becket, 116. 

Roberts family, their ancient 
seat, 24?; helm, surcoat, dec., 
in Cranbrook ch., 242. 

Robertson, Canon, his ' Life of 
Becket,' 118. 

RocHROTSs, 69; inns, history, 
71 ; Cathedral, 71 ; Priory, 
Deanery, Cathedral grammar* 
school, 78 ; Castle, 79 ; 
churches,, town-hall, Watts's 
charities, 81 ; Eastgate House, 
excursions, 82 ; walks, 80. 

bridge, the old, 69; the 

new, 70 ; scene from, 70. 

Catfiedral, ground-plan, 

72; history, 7J; west front, 
nave, W. or nave transepts, 
choir, 74; N. choir transept. 
7f ; chancel. Chapter-house, 
76; library, crypt, dimen** 
sions, 77 ; exterior, 78. 

Roding, Uie river, 12. 

Rodmersham, 99. 

Rokesle, Richard de, tomb 
ascribed to, 41. 

Rokeslie, or Ruxley, 66. 

Rulfe, Mr., of Sandwich, his 
explorations at Richborough 
and Osengal, 157, 213. 

Rolvenden, 244. 

Roman antiquities in Kent, 
xi. 

*' Codde," possible inter- 
pretation, 256. 

villas on the Watling 

Street, in Kent, 94; near 
Aylesford, 185. 

Romney Hoy, silted-up har- 
bour, 262. 

— - Marsh, general character, 
26) ; churches, 26; ; ruined 
chapels, 265 ; peculiar breed 
of Boeep, 26J. 

o 2 
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ROMNEY. 

Romney, New, former impor- 
tance, only remaining ch., 
brasses, sheep fair, 262 ; 
courts at. 39. 
— — , Old, ch., font, 26J. 

Romney, pictures by, 8/ 

Bood of Grace, [at Boxley. 
194. 

Ropers, window of the, at Can- 
terbury, 1^7; monuments at 
Lynstead, 99. 

Rosherville Gardens, 17. 

Rother, the, j8; change of 
its course, 262, 264; vessel 
found in the old bed, 264; 
wall marking its old course, 
264. 

Rotunda, Woolwich, its mu- 
seum, 17J. 

Rotzmital, Leo von, on Dover 
Castle, 51 ; on Sandwich, 151. 

Round Down, removal of, by 
gunpowder, 46. 

Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich, i7i. 

«— George, buildhig of the, 
12; relics from, 95. 

— Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, 174. 

Military Canal, 36. 

MllitaryRepository.Wool- 

wlch, 17 J. 

Royal Sovereign, building of 
the, 12; styled the Golden 
Devil by the Dutch, 12. 

Roydon Hall. 59. 

Rubens, pictures by, 85, 222. 

Ruim, British name of Thanet, 
211. 

Ruim's Gate, 211. 

Rumbald (St.), his image a test 
of chastity, 19^. 

Rutupise, 154. See JRieh- 
borough. 

Ruxley Farm, 66. 

Ryarsh chalk-hill, 197; ch., 
piscina, 198. 

Rycaut, Sh: Paul, residence, 
182. 

Rysbrach, statue and monu- 
ments by, 7, 205, 226. 



Sainfoin, Introduction of its 

culture, 209. 
Salmeston. a grange Qf St. 

Augustine's, 216. 
Saltwood. 37; S. Castle, 57; 

tiumel, 40. 
Salvator Rosa, pictures by, 84. 
Samian pottery, 165, 262. 
Sandtbrd, Bp. Henry de, conse- 



cration, 75, 



SHAW. 

Sandgate Castle, 42. 

Sandhurst, 245. 

Sandling P&rk, 39* 

Place, Maidstone, 19 j. 

Sandown Castle, 159. 

Sandvnch, 151. 

, Sir Henry de, tomb, 154. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, tomb, 162. 

Saracen, iq6. 

Sarto, A. del, pictures by, 221. 

Sarre, former ferry into Thanet, 
A. 8. cemetery, 150. 

Sassoferrato. picture by. 84. 

Satis, near Rochester, 80; 
Queen Elizabeth at, 80. 

Saurians, marine, discovery of, 
J6. 

Saxenhurst, 241. 

Saxon antiquities in Kent, xi. 

Shore, Count of the, 56, 

155.' 

Saves Court, Deptford, 4. 

Scbalch, Andrew, his appoint- 
ment to the Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, 171 ; grave, 171. 

Schiavone, picture by, 84, 

Scbidone, picture by, 84. 

Scot, Ralph, at Enockholt, 
220. 

, Reginald, a tale of de- 
moniacal possession by, 202. 

Scotney Castle, Lamberhurst. 
240. 

Scott monuments at Braboume, 

, Sir G. G., churches re- 
stored or built by, 49, loi, 

«37- 
, Sir W., on Churchill and 

Byron, 52. 
Scott's Hall, near Smeeth, 33, 
Scrapsgate, in Sheppey, fossils, 

250, 253. 
Seabrook, near Hythe. 4J. 
Seacox Heath, 244. 
Seal, 226. 

Sea Salter, ch., 162. 
Sea-wall, the, at I)ymchurch, 

262. 
Sedley, Sir C, birthplace, x8j. 
Segrave, Sir John de, tcnnb 

ascribed to, 41. 
Selby, Dame Dorothy, monu- 
ment to, 226. 
StUing, io(5. 

"Seven Hundreds," 246. 
SevenoaJes, 220. 

JufuMon, 67, 

Tunnel, 2ja 

Sevemdroog Castle, 12, 174. 
Shakespeare's Cliff. 54; walk 

round, 45. 
Sharsted Court, xoo. 
Shaw, Sir John, Eltham Palace 

granted to, 169. 



sittinoboubne:. 

Sheep, Romney Manh breed, 

26j. 
Skeemea, 21, 252 ; capture by 
the Dutch, 25; ; docks and 
garrison, 2$j. 
Sieil, Mr., at Pennenden Heath, 

105. 
Sheldwicfa, ch., brasses, X48. 

Shellness, mound, seizure of 
James II. at, 255. 

ShepherdCa fFdl (or Siberts- 
wold), ch.. 147. 

Sheppard College, Bromley. 
6j. 

Sheppey, Isle of, view of, 22, 94. 
98 ; modes of reaching, 98, 
249, 252 ; ravages of the sea, 
fossils, 249, 251 ; occapationi 
of the people, 251 ; Cotterela, 
the Swale, Queenborocgb. 
252; Sheemess, 21, 252; 
Minster. 254; Eastchuich, 
Shurland, Warden, Leys- 
down, Shellness, 255. 

1 Bp. John de, monument, 

75. 

Shepway Cross, 30. 

Sherard. Dr., residence, 17a 

Shipbome, 229. 

Shceburyness, the beach of. 2L 

Shooters' Hill, 12; Herbert 
Hospital, 17 1 ; Sevemdroog 
Tower, 174; view froDi 
described by Byron, 174. 

Shoreham, Kent, 230. 

Shomdiff, camp, 40, 42. 

Shome, 87, 170. 

, Master John, miracles of^ 

87. 

Shommead, fortifications, 20. 

Shortlanda, 62. 

Shottenden Hill, camp, 106. 

Shoulden, 162. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, Mayor 
of Rochester, 81; gift ta 
Crayford ch, 176. 

Shrewsbury, Eliz., Countess of| 
tomb. 14. 

Shuckford, Dr., grave, 126. 

Shurland, in Sheppey, 25$. 

, Sir Robert de, tomb, and 

legend, 254* 

Sxbertswold, ch., 147. 

Sidcup, 66. 

Sidney, Algernon, portrait, 26. 

, Sir Philip, portrait, 26} 

character, 27. 

Sidneys, notice of the, 26. 

Sigismund, the Emperor, land- 
ing of, at Dover, 48; at 
Canterbury, i2i ; his recep- 
tion on Blackheath, 168. 

Sissinghurst, builder of, 24;; 
remains, 243. 

Sittingboume Junction, inns. 
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SKULLS. 

royal visitors, dL, remark- 
abLe monument, 97. 
Skulls and other bones, col- 
lection o^ at Hytbe, j6; 
formerly at Folkestone, 41. 
Slater, Mr^ chnrcbes restored 

by. 242, 244. 
Smardeo, ch^ 247. 
Smeaton, Bamsgate pier built 

by, 211. 
Snieth, }}. 

Smith, Mr. G. Boach, his ex- 
plorations at Lymne, jB : at 
Kecnlver,. 164; at Rich- 
boroagh, 1 54 ; on the Lulling- 
stone DowU 2jo; on Samtan 
pottery. 16; ; residence, 69. 

, EOr TboB., monument, 

68. 
"Smith's Forge," the, on 

Blackheath, 167. 
Smugglers in Romney marsh, 
264 ; in the Weald, 241, 244. 
Smytbe, of Westenhanger, 

monuments, ij. 
Snargate, ch., glass, smugglers' 

Btorehouae, 264. 
Snave, 265. 
SvodOandt i8x, x82. 
Snyders, pictures by, 85, 222. 
Soar Place. Plaxtol, 227. 
Sole Street, 69. 
Somerhill, once a resort of the 

courtiers of Charles 11., ja 
Somerset, John, Earl of, monu- 
ment, 126. 
Sondes, Sir Geoi^, his snfTer- 

ings and losses, 248. 
• — family monuments, 248. 
Sorbiere, M., his description of 

Kent, ix. 
SouOiendi pier, 2X. 
South FSrk, Fenshurst, 28. 
Southey, on Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 6 ; on Fenshurst, 27. 
Southwell, Sir Robert, route 

Wyatt's adherente, 227. 
Spelmonden. 219. 
Spenser, on Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, 27 ; on the " mar- 
riage" of the Thames and 
Medway, 240. 
Splelman, Sir John, establishes 
paper-mills at Dartford, in- 
troduces lime-trees, 177 ; 
tomb, 177. 
Squerries Court, Westerham, 

2^2. 

Standen, timbered house, 247. 
Stanford, font firom Westen- 

baiiger at, }$. 
Stanford'le'ticpet 20. 
Stangate Creek, 25a 
Stanhope, Dr., burial-place, 

167. 



SUQ^RLOAF. 

Stanhope, Lord, boried at Che- 

venlng. 226. 
Stanley. Dean, his 'Historical 

Memorials of Canterbury,' 

107, 122, zj6. 
Sta^piekunt, ch., jx ; a Flaoe, 

n. 

Starkey's Castle, x8x. 

Steamers from Chatham to 
Sheemess, 180, 249 ; Dover, 
55 ; Folkestone, 42 ; Lon- 
don, X. 

Stede Hill, fine view, 217. 

Stephen's (St.), Canterbury, ch., 
font, Manwood monument, 
149. 

Stidulf 8 Place, 224. 

Stillcho, the waUs of Rich- 
borough attributed to, 155. 

Stock. Simon, a hermit, x8}. 

Stockbury, 97. 

Stoke, 89. 

Stonar, site of, X57; investi- 
gated by Mr. R^er,256. 

Stone, near Greenhithe, 15. 

End, near New Romney, 

legend, 262. 

Street, course of the, 

traced, ^9 ; in Hardres, 142 ; 
in Ightham, 226. 

Stonegrave field, in Snodland, 

X82. 

Stonewall P^k, 24. 

Storm, the Great, in 1703,258. 

Stour, one of the sources of 

the, 2i7 ; fisheries, 150. 201 ; 

course below Sandwich, 152 ; 

mouth, 212. 
, Lesser, places on its bonks, 

140, 141, 142. 
Stowting, J9. 
Stratford, Abp., monument, 

125. 
Stratum, Rev. J., memorial, 

115. 
Streatfeild, Rev. T., Kentish 

antiquaiy, 232. 
Street, Mr. G. £., on Stone ch. 

15. 

Well, near Lenham, 217. 

Strood, 69, 180. 

*' Stuart, Athenian," restores 

the chiqpel of Greenwich 

Hospital, 9. 
Studfall Castle. j8, 39. 
Sturry, 150. 
Style, Sir Oliver, marvellous 

escape, and tomb, 58. 
Submarine telegraph, the first, 

Sudbury, Abp., builds the West 
Gate of Canterbury, 125; 
tomb, 12$. 

Sugarloaf Hill, near Folkestone, 
barrow, 40, 42. 



THAMES. 

Summerley, F., quoted, X5, 8j. 
Sumner, Abp., tomb, ixj. 
Sundridge, 2ji, 61. 
Park, near Bromley, 

geology, 6j. 
Snrrenden Dering; ancient 

charters, J2. 
Sutton. 259. 
— — Bam, Roman remains 

and coins, 96. 

Castle, 2J7. 

, East. 2J7. 

at-Hone, 67. 

Valence, 217. 

Swale, baptism of eonverte in 

the, by St. Augustine, 252 ; 

lailway bridge, 252. 
Swanley, 67, 229. 
Swansoombe, legend, 178 ; ch., 

178; Weldon monuments. 

Swash, the, 258. 
Swifts, near Cranbrook, 242. 
Swingfield Preceptory. 4J ; S. 
Minnis, 43. 



T. 

Tallls, the musiciaa, burial- 
place, 11. 

Tankerton Tower, XJ9. 

Tapestry, the Bayeux, at 
Bedgebury, 241; at Knole, 
222. 

Tavemor, Samuel, a Baptist 
convert, 159. 

Teise, the, 240. 

Templars, ch. at Dover, 54 ; at 
Ewell, 148 ; at Strood. 69 ; at 
Swingfield, 41; their lauds 
given to the Hospitallers, 44. 

Temple Ewell, near Dover, 

Place, near Stxood, 69. 

, Sir William, place of 

education, 28. 

of Diana at Boughton, X99. 

Teniers, pictures by, 224. 

Teston, bridge, beautifial land- 
scape, 60. 

Tenterden, 245. 

— •, Lord, anecdot« of, iji. 

Textus RofiTensls, 77. 

Teynham, 99. 

Thames, the, steamers on, i: 
navigation, 2 ; docks, 3 ; Joined 
by the Ravensboume, 5 ; l^ 
the Lea, 12 ; by the Roding, 
X2; by the Darenth, 15; 
ancient embankments, x j ; 
width and depth at Graves- 
end, 20: said to be forded by 
Aulus Plautius, 20; oyster 
fisheries, 21 ; Junction of the 
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Medway, 21 ; Nore light, 21 ; 

breadth of tideway, 21. 
Thames and Medway Canal, 

19. 
Tbanet. Isle of, extent. 180 ; 

pop., 2o8; former habits of 

ilie people, present state, 209; 

Sl Augustine in, 20Q. 
, burial-place of tne Earls 

of, 05. 
Thanington, 206. 
Theobald, Abp., tomb ascribed 

to, 124. 
, editor of Shakespeare, 

birthplace, 97. 
'llieodore. Abp.. founds a school 

at Canterbury for Greek, 129. 
Theodore of Tarsus, 165. 
Thomas, Bp., rebuilds Bromley 

Palace, 62. 
(St.) Hill, Canterbury, 

Clergy Orphan School, 140L 
Thomas (St.) Well, 42; at 

Otford, 2J2. 
Thorn, 212. 
Thoruhill, Sir J., paintings by, 

8. 
, Lady Joanna's school, 

200. 
Thomhurst, Lady, monument, 

to, 126. 
Throwley, 248. 
Thiinor's Leap, 208. 
I'hiirnham, 2ji. 
rhynue, F., the herald, birth- 
place, 14. 
Tilbury Fort, 19 ; Queen Elita- 

beth at, 19. 
Timbered houses in the Weald, 

destruction of, 246. 
Tintoretto, picture by, 84. 
Titian, pictures by. 8 j, 22i. 
Toke, Nicholas, i), 247. 
Tom, John Nichols, alias Sir 

William Courtenay, death of, 

Tong, 98, 252. 

Torry Hill, 2j6. 

Tourville, Count de, holds 

correspondence with the 

Jacobites, 264. 
Tovil, 60, lOo. 
Towers of Julius, 51. 
Tracery. Kentish, examples of, 

25, 205. 2J5. 
Tracy, William, one of the 

murderers of Becket, 117. 
Tremworth, Roman cemetery, 

201. 
Trinity Board, origin of the, 

4- 
Troy Town. 203, 259. 

, Chatham. 89. 

Tubb's Hill. Sevenoaks, 231. 

Junction, 29, 229; 



VICARS. 

grammar • school, 29 ; ch.. 

Castle, 29 ; vineyard, jo. 
Tuniford, ruins of manor-house, 

206. 
Tunnel Pier, }. 
Tunnels near Dover, 46, 148 ; 

on the Direct Tunbridge line, 

217, 220. 2JO. 

TunsUUl, 98. 

Turner, his pictures at Green- 
wich, 8. 9. 

Twisdeu family, their ancient 
seats in Kent. 59. 195. 

Twysden. Sir Roger, burial- 
place, 59. 

Twyssenden, curious internal 
arrangements, 241. 

Tyldens, ancient seat of the, 

Tyler, Wat, at Dartford, 177 ; 
his encampment on Black- 
heath, 167. 

U. 

UflTord, Abp., his share in re- 
building the archiepiscopal 
palace at Maidstone, 188. 

Ulcombe, 218. 

Undercliir, between Folkestone 
and Dover, walk on the, 45. 

Upchurch. 95, 250. 

Upnor Castle, battles with the 
Dutch, 249. 

Ursula Lodge, 66. 



Vaga, P. del, picture by, 22 j. 

Vugiiiacae, perhaps Maidstone, 
186. 

Vale Mascall, 66. 

Valence, 2j i. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, Green- 
wich Hospital decorated by, 
7; designs the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, 171. 

Van der Weyden. R., the elder, 
picture by, 85. 

Vandyck. pictures by, 26, 8j, 
85, 22 j, 224; residence at 
EUham, 170. 

Vane, Sir Harry, burial-place, 

2JO. 

Vermuyden, C, a Dutch engi- 
neer, 13' 

Veronese, P., pictures by, 84. 

Vervecum pairia, applied to 
Sheppey. 250. 

Via Limenea, or Stone Street, 
48. 

Viaduct, Ford Valley, 4^. 

Vicars, Capt. Hedley, me- 
morial, 61. 



WEAVER. 

Victoria Docks, 12. 

Vine, culture of the^ in Eng- 
land, xiv., jc^ zoo. 

Vinters Parl^ Maidstone, 190, 
2ii. 



W. 

Waagen. Dr.. his 'Art Trea- 
sures ' cited. 8 j-86, 221, 224. 

Waldershare, 147. 

Walker, pictures by, 222. 

Walland Marsh, ibj. 

Waller, Edmund, on Penshurst 
28. 

Walmer, t6o, 161. 

, Upper, 259. 

Walpoie, Horace, on Bromley 
Palace. 62 ; on Greenwidi 
Park, 9; on Leeds Castle, 
2M« 235 ; o^ Linton, T99 ; on 
Mereworth, 60; on I'ens- 
hurst, 25 ; on Sir Phiifp 
Sidney. 27; on smugglers. 
244; erects a monument to 
Gaifridus Mann. 199. 

Walsiiigham monuments in 
the ch. of Chlslehurst, 219. 

Wantsome, the, once an arm 
of the sea, present state, 15a 

Warbeck. Perkin. his forces 
defeated at Deal, 159. 

Ward, Thomas, a feigned name 
of Sir John Fenwick, 264. 

Warden, 255. 

Point. 251. 

Ware Street, tumulus, 2}}. 

Warham, Abp., J4. 44, 70; his 
entbronization feast, iji; 
rebuilds Otford. 232; death, 
149; tomb, XI 8. 

, Archdeacon, 149. 

Warner, Bp., founder of 
Bromley College. 63. 

Warren, the, near New Rom- 
ney, 262. 

cutting, tlie, 46. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, 219. 

U'alaringbury, 58. 

Watling Street, course of the. 
in Kent. 65, 94, 140, 157, 167, 
231. 

Watts, Richard, his house. 
called Satis. 80 ; monument, 
74 ; hospital and other 
charities, 81. 

Weald, the, tour in, 239 ; geo- 
logy, xix.; clothing trade, 
242. 

Wf bster, the artist. 24}. 

Wedding custom, curious, in 
the Weald, 24J. 

Weaver, the antiquary, hh 
rccioiy, 14. 
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WELDON. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, burial- 
place, 179. 

Well, near Bekesbbunie, ruined 
chapel, 14J. 

HiU, geology, 65. 

WelliDg. derivalion, 174. 

Welliugton, Duke or, his p«w 
and house at Walmer, 259 ; 
place of death, 161. 

Werburgh (St.), of Mercia, 89. 

Westall, paintings by, 9. 

WestboTougb, in Maidstone, 
Romano-British cemetery, 
186. 

TFestenhanger, ^4, 3$. 

Westerham, 2^1. 

West India Docks, }. 

West, B.. paintings by, 9, 2^2. 

West Ham, 12. 

• — Swale, The, 250. 

Westmacott, statues and monn* 
ments by, 7. 

Westwell, 202. 

Wheler family, sacrifices of 
the, for Cliarles 1., 238. 

Whitebait, 2, II. 

Whitfield family monuments, 
at Tenterden, 245. 

Whltgift^ Abp., his hunting at 
Ford. 166. 

WTiitstdble, 22, 162 ; railway to 
Canterbury, 139. 

Whittlesey, Abp., tomb of, 
destn^ed, iij. 

Wibert, Prior, his work at 
Canterbury, ijo. 

Wickham, £a8t, ch., brasses, 
175. 

, West, 64. 

Wilberforce and Pitt, 64. 

Wildemesse, house and park, 
120, 224, 226. 

Wilfrid, at Sandwich. 151 ; 
tomb, 124. 

WUki«i Sir D., painting by. 
HI- 

Wilkinson, Mr., possesses em- 
balmed head of Cromwell, 
62. 

Willement, Mr., on the mural 
paintings in Faversham di., 
loi ; restores Davington 
Priory, 104; stained glass' 
windows by, 62, 101, 104, 
I J 5, 149. 202. 

Willesborough, 33. 

William 11., captures Roches- 
ter Castle, 80. 



WOTTON. 

William III.. hU wing of Green- 
wich Hospital, 7 ; his halting- 
place in Thanet, 216. 

IV., his gift to Green- 
wich Hospital. 9; his por- 
trait, 9. 

(St.), tomb of, at Roches- 
ter, 75. 

, English, his work In 

Canterbury Cathedral." iii. 
Hi, 114- 

of Sens, his work to 

Canterbury Cathedral, iii, 
in, 114. 

Willis, Rev. Prof., on Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 74, no, 
112, 115, 127. 

Wilmington, near Dartford, 
ch., 178. 

Wilshyre, Sir John, tomb of. 16. 

Wincheap Gap, Canterbury, 

2J9 

Winchelsey, Abp., his alms- 
giving, 125 ; tomb, 125. 

Windmill Hill, Gravesend. 19. 

Wingham, 158. 

Winkland Oaks, bower at. 259. 

Withersden, SU Eustace's Well 
at, 201. 

Withred, King of Kent, re- 
moves the secular canons 
from Dover Castle, 52. 

Wodnesborough, 158. 

Wolfe, General, birthplace. 
232; burial-place, 11; por- 
trait, 212. 

. Mrs., her bequest to 

Bromley College, 63. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his great 
retinue, 16; at Dover, 48; 
obtains the suppression of 
Lesnes Abbey, 175. 

Womenswould, 145. 

Woodstock Park. 98. 

Woolwich,rail wayand steamers 
to, I, 170; churches, 174; 
garrison d)., l^3 ; the com- 
mon, 170. 

WoolwidiAriendlt 12, 170. 

Dockyard, 12, 168. 

, North, 12. 

Wootton Court, 146. 

Wormsbill, 236. 

Worth, near Sandwich, ch., 159. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, birthplace, 
238. 

, Dean, his portrait, 131 ; 

tomb, 124. 



ZUCCHERO. 

Wotton's, Lady, Green, 134. 

Wouldham, iBi. 

Wouvermans, pictures by, 26, 
223. 

Wraxall. Sir N.. monument, 52. 

Wreckers in Thanet, 209. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, Green- 
wich Hospital mainly built 
by, 6. 

Wright, Mr. T., on Caesar's 
Cunp, Folkestone, 43; on 
Osengal cemetery, 213; on 
Otterham Creek, 95 ; on Ad- 
dington, 197. 

Wrinsted Court, 236. 

Wrotham, 226. 

Wyatt, Sir Henry, his tanprison- 
ment, his love for cats. 191 ; 
his reply to the Council, 
191. 

, Lady, her treatment of 

the Abbot of Boxley. 191. 

. Sir Thomas, the poet, his 

contest with a lion, 191; 
love for Anne Boleyn, 192 ; 
burial-place, 193. 

, Sir lliomas, the younger, 

his rebellion, 186. 192. 227 ; 
his death, 193. 

Wye, 200. 

Wykeham, Bp. William ot 
builds the castle of Queen- 
borough, 252. 



TaJdin^f, 58. 

Yarrell, Mr., on whitebait, 11. 

Yenlade, the mouth of the 

Wantsome, 208. 
Tew trees. 34. 
Yokely, Michael, the founder 

of Ihraper's Hospital, 216. 
Tonge, Bp., monument, 6z. 
Yotes Court, 60. 
Ypres Tower, Rye, 266. 



Zoffany, painting by, 8. 
Zucchero, paintings by, 8, 64, 
223. 
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CA LEDONIAN RAILW AY . 

TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 



The Calxdonia.27 Bailwat Cohfavt have arranged a system of TouBS— about 70 in 
number— by Rail, Steamer, and Coach, comprehending almost every place of interest either 
for scenery or historical associations throughout Scotland, includhig— 

BDHTBUBGH, GLASGOW, ABBBDEBIT, 

DUNDEB, INVBBNBSS, GRBBNOCK, FAISIiBY-, 

DUMFBIBS, FBBBIiBS, STIBIirNG, 

PBHTH, CBIBPF, DUNKBIiD, OBAN. INVBRARAY, 

Tlie TrosachSy Iioch Katrine, I<ocli-IiOinond, Iioeh-Eam, IioeM-Tay, 
Iioch-Awe, Caledonian Canal, Gleneoe, lona, StafflTa, Skye, Balmoral, 
Braemar, Arran, Bute, The Firth of Clyde, The Falls of Clyde, Ac, Ac. 

i^ TOURISTS are recommoided to procure a copy of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany's '* Tourist Guide/' which can be had at any of the Company's Stations, and also at the 
cbiet Stations on the London and North- Western Railway, and which contains descriptive 
notices of the districts embraced in the Tours, Maps, Plan!*, Bird's-eye View, &c. 
TickeU for thete Tourt are Utwd at Vie Company's Booking Officet at all the large Stations. 
The Tom'ist Season generally extends from June to Sbftbmber inclnsive. 



The Caledonian Co« also Issne Tonrlst Tickets to the lAke District of 
England, The Isle of Han, Connemara, The Lakes of KJllamey, Ac 

The Caledonian Railway, in conjunction with the London and North-Western Railway, 
forms what is known as the 

WEST COAST ROUTE 

BETWEEN SGOTLAHD t ENGLAND. 

DIRECT TRAINS RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Obieui, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO AND FBOM 

London (Buston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places in England. 

SLEEPING A DAT SALOON CARRIAGES. THROUGH G CARDS A COND UCTORS. 



The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Edlnbdrgb, Glasgow, Carlisle, &c., connect 
atGreenoclc and Wemyss Bay with the " Columbia," " lona," " Lord of the Isles," " Ivanhoe," 
" Gael," and other steamers to and from Dnnoon, Innellan. Rothesay, LarRS Millport, the 
Kyles of Bute, Arran, Campbeltown, Ardrishaig, Inveraray, LochGoil, Loch-Long, &c., &c. 

A fall service of Trains is alf^o mn irom and to Glasgow, to and from Sdinburgfa, 
Stirling, Perth. Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; aud from and to iLdinbargh, to 
and from these places. 

^OT partkuUirs of Trains, Fares^ de., see the Caledonian RaOuxty Company's IKme TcMes. 

ISNBKAL MAKAQEB'S OFFICE, JAMBB SMITHXIjIjS, 

Glasgow, 1881. General Manager. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

THE TOURIST'S ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
IS vi& HARWICH. 

Thb Continental Exptess Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 
for Rotterdam every evening (Sundays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection with 
the Fast and elegantly fitted up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from mcd de mer than by any of the shorter Sea Boutes. 

The Provisions on Board are supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can be registered 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at — 

The Great Kastem Company's "West End Office, 28, Begent Circus, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O. 

Qaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.C. 

O. Caygill's Tourist Office, 371, Strand, London, E.C. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 

For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continental 
Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

BY THE FAST AND POWERFUL PADDLE STEAMER, 

1160 Tons burthen, built in 1875. J. YEEBIST, Oommander. 



This STEAMER^ which is elegaotly fitted op with spaciooB Saloons and Private Cabins, 
kavea LondoD, from IBONGATJE and ST. KATHARINE'S WHARF, Tower, every 
Sunday at noon, returning from Antwerp every Wednesday at noon, from 1st October 
to ifet April, and 1 o^clock (afternoon) from 1st April to 1st October. Passengers walk on 
board. Kxcellent Table d'Hdte at 2 o'clock. 

Travellers going by this Steamer may proceed by the Railroad vid Antwerp and 
Cologne to Hambarg, Berlin, Leipzic, Dresden, &c. 

FABXSS (inclnding Steward's Fee>-Cbtef Cabin, 24<.; ditto Return, available one 
Month, 31s. ; Fore Cabin, 16s. ; ditto Return. 24«. 6(2. Children under 10 years Half-price. 
Four-wheel Carriages, £4 4«. ; two- wheel Carriages, £3. Horses, £3 3f. 

Apply to the Aeentat 
Londen,^^esBn. Arnati & Harbison, 11 k 12, Great Tower Street, E.G.; and Old White 

Horse Cellar, 155, Piccadilly, W. 
Antmerp. — ^Messrs. Huysmans & Bulcks, 10, Quai Magermna. 
firuufls.—hL. Lblotts-Town, 88, Montague de laCoar. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby the RBTURN TICKETS issued by this 
Steamer are, without extra payment, available by the Steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company. The advantage of five regular Departures per Week each 
way between London and Antwerp is thus secured to the Public. TTie RETURN TlCKETi^ 
—not EXCURSION — tissued by the General Steam Navigation Company are available hy 
the 'Baron Osy.* 
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M I D LAND RAILW AY. 

The PICTURESQUE and FAVOURITE ROUTE 

Between London and ICanohester and Liverpool, and all parts of 
Lancaahire vid Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 

The NEW TOURIST and POPULAR ROUTE 

Between England and Scotland* vid Settle and Carlisle, is.Now Open, and 
a Service of Express and Fast Trains is run between London and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, with connections and Through Booking arrangements 
from principal Stations in the West of England, Midland Counties, York- 
shire and Lancashire, and principal Towns and Places of Tourist resort 
in Scotland. 

PuUxaan Drawing-Room Cars by Day, and Sleeping 
Cars by Night, 

Bun between London (St Panoras Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and from July to October, between London and Perth ; also between 
London and Liverpool and London and Manchester bv the Express Trains 
of this Company. These Cars are well ventilated, ntted willi Lavatory, 
&c., and accompanied b^ a Special Attendant, and are unequalled for 
comfort and convenience m travelling. 

At London the l^fidland Company s Trains start from and arrive at the 
St. Pancras Station, where the Company have' erected one of the largest 
Hotels in the world, containing npwards of 400 Bed-Booms, with spacious 
Coffee-Room and numerous Drawing Booms, which wHl be found replete 
with every accommodation. 

Tourist Tickets, available for Two Calendar Months, 
or longer. 

Are Issued dtbring the Summer, from principal Stations on the Midland 
Railway, 1 



Edinburgh, Matlock, 

Glasgow, Buxton, 

Scarboro', Yarmoutli, 

Harrogate, Lowestoft, 

Windermere, Dover, 

Keswick, Bamsgate, 



Portsmonth, 


Malvern, 


Isle of Wight, 


Leamington, 


Bournemouth, 


Swansea, 


Torquay, 


Tenby, 


Plymouth, 


Aberystwith, 


Exeter, 


Llandudno, 


Bath, 


Rhyl, 


Bfracombe, 


Isle of Man, 



Morecombe, 

Blackpool, Brighton, 

and most of the principal places of Tourist resort in the United Kingdom. 

Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are issued during the Season after May 1st to Pleasure Parties of not 
l^HS than Six Fust, or Ten Third-Class Passengers, desirous of taking 
PI a3ure Excursions to plnces on or adjacent to the Midland Railway. 

Foi- particulars of Trains, Tourist and Pleasure Party arrangements, 
and oth''*' information respecting the Midland Railway Company, see the 
Offtcial Time Tables, to be obtained at a]l Stations, or apply to 

JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
iBY^ April, 1881. 
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GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANYT 

LONDON AND BOULOGNE.— tbe DMMm, Skint, ObZogfM. MoteOe, or GoiMMrJia.— DUeet ttam 
and to Irongate and St Kafluttine'M Wharfs* From I^ndozi-^Atanoit Daihr. Trom Boulogne— 
Almost DaQv. FABXS-Loodon to Bonlom 12fc, or 8ff. M. ; Betoxn (available for One Honth). ISt. 64. or 18*. 

LONDON TO PARIS dlreotftom Iiondoxi. via BoaloHrae.-FABn-8nou (av^^ 
Three Daje). Saloon. l*t das Bail. U. T«. M. ; SaloonrBnd GlaMBdl. U. St. : Sore Oabta. 2nd daei BaU, 
19a. ea. : ard Oaa Baa, 16*. id. Betann (avallaUe tat Fourteen Days). 2L ]2t. ed. : SI. ; IL lfi«. ; U. 6*. 

LONDON AND HAVRE-— fiiK^ <v BmOotf^rmm Irongate and St SMhailaerft Steam Whart 
From Iiondtni— Bnry Tbtuiday. Vrom Hsvre-^BveiT Sunday. FABJBS— (Steward's Fee indoded), 
-hief Oabin, ISt. : Foie OMn, U. ; Betwn Tloheti (araUaUe for One Month). a(k. <d. and 14*. 

LONDON AND 08TEND.— The Bwift and BwdOow.—Vxcm and to Irongate and St Katharine's 
nharf. From Ziondon— Wednea' ' " - "^ ----- . - -^*__ ..»«. 



Uhlef Oabin, ISt. : Foie OMa, 9: ; Betom Tloheti (araUaUe for One Month). a(k. <d. and 14*. 

LONDON AND 08TEND.-Th« BwM^ *'25?"-!ie? •?* to Inmgate aadSt 
Wharf: From Ziondon— Wedneaday and Bondaj. From Ostaxid— Toeaday and IVIday. FABES; 
(Stewaid's Veelnetuded), Chief Oahtn, 18^ ; Wen OaUa, ISt. U. Betnm Tkketi (availahU for One Month). 
i7t. 8d. a — 



LONDON AND ANTWERP.-The HMSW. FaUum, or OipmU. - From and to Irongatoand 
St. KalliaxlDe'B Wharf. From Londoor-Kray Tuesday and Saturday. From Antwerp— Xvety Tues- 
day and FHday. FABBB (StowBxd's Fee induded), ObJef Cabfai. »«. ; Fora OaUn. 12b 6d. Itetum Tickets 
lATailaUe for One Month), SU. and Ua: 3d. 

LONDON AND H AMBURC-Tbe OmmC. LOra. O^My, Irit, JMabow. MMfa, Ormitoa. iruI(i<oa. 
NatUtlfu. or Afford— Wom Loiuion— Xvery Tuesday Thursday, and aatnrd». From TLaxalmrg— 
Three timoi a week. FABES (induding Steward's Fee), Chief Cabin, 4St. ; Fore (JUiln. 2Bs. Betnm Tiofets 
(avaflaUe for One Month) Mt. ynH 44$. 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX.— KMnl. BitUn, Lapwing and (TmiMt— From and to iRmgato and 
StKatbanue's'WhaKf. From Iiondon— Stery 13innday. From Bordeaux— Every Friday. FABES 
(no Steward's Fees). Chief OaUn. SI. ; Fore CaUn, 2L Betnm Ttokets (availaUe for One Month). Chief 
Cabin. 62.; Fore Chbin. 81. 9$. 9d. 

LONDON AND EDmBURGH (Gamoir Pbb).— The F<rve and fittork.— From and to Inmgate and 
St. Katharine's Wharf. From Tjondon—Erety Wednesday and Saturday. From Bdinborffh— 
(Granton Pier)— ETery Wednesday and Satoiday. FABES (Stewardls Fee included). Chief CaUn.Vi.: 
Fore Cabin. 16«. Betnm (available for One Month). 84fl. and Ma. M. Deck (Soldlen and aoion only). Ida. 

LONDON AND HULL. —The Beron, OstriA, or Bamlmrg. —Tram and to Irongate and St 
Eethaxine's Whaif. From London-^ivary Wednesday and Saturday, at 8 moni. From Hull— Every 
Wednesday and Saturday. FABES (Stewaid's Fee inelnded)^ Saloon. 8a. ; Fore CaUn. fis. Betum Tickets 
(andlable for One Month). 12a. M. and St. 

LONDON AND YARMOUTH.— During the winter months there is a regular Weeldy Steamer 
leaving London on Tnesdwr. and Yarmouth on Saturday, with Cargo only. During the summer there is a 
special daily service. FABES, Saloon, 9a. ; Fore CaUn, 7a. Betnm Tioketa (available for One Month), 
12a. &2. and 10a. ea. 

For fwrther partieulan agply to iAe Soorotary, 91, Lombard Streett Londont S,C, 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION, W^ATERLOO BRIDGE. 
The Cheap and Picturesque Route to Paris, Havre, Rouen, 
Honfleur, Trouville, and Caen, via Southampton and Havre, 
every Monday, Wedikeeday, and Friday. The last Train from London at 
9 p.ia. goes into Soathampton Docks alongside the Steamer. Fabes 
throughout (London to Paris), Single Journey, First Glass, SSs. ; Second 
Glass, 24«. Double Journey (available for One Month), First Glass, 55«. ; 
Second Glass, 39«. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Granville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Ghanuel Isles, viA Southampton (the favourite route), every Week-day. 
The last Train f^om London goes into Southampton Docks, alongside the 
Steamer, leaving Waterloo each Week-day at 9 p.m. (except on &kturdays, 
on which day the last Train leaves at 5.20 p.m., and the Steamer goes to 
Jersey only). Fabbb throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), Single 
Journey, First Glass, 339. ; Second Glass, 23«. ; Third Glass, 20«. Double 
Journey (available for One Month), First Glass, 48«. ; Second Glass, 88$. ; 
Third Glass, 30«. 

Direct Sertfice, Southampion to 8t. Malo, every Monday, Wednesday, 

and Friday y eujeording to Tide. 

Steamers ru between Jersey and St. Halo, and Jersey and Uranvllle, 

twice Weekly each way. 

For farther information apply to Mr. Bbkkett^, S, Place Yendome, 
Paris ; Mr. Lanostatf, 67, Grand Quai, Havre ; Mr. S^ault, Honfleur ; 
Mr. B. Sfubbieb, Jersey; Mr. Sfencieb, Guernsey; Mr. E. D. Le 
OouTECB, St. Malo; Messrs. Mahieu, Gherbourg; or to Mr. E. K. Gobre, 
Steam Packet Superintendent, Southampton. 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL BOUNCE vid CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

CLAYMORE NEW SCREW STEAM SHIP. 
The Royal Mall Steamers— Colnmba, lona, XoTmtaineer, ClaiiBinan, Qlencoe. 
Chevalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale. Glengarry, Gondolier, Cygnet. Staffa, 
Linnet Plover, Fingal, Loohlel, lelay. Qaeen of the Lake, and Inverary 
CaBtle. Sail daring the Season for ISLAY, LOCHAWB. OBAN. FORT-WILLIAM. 
INVERNESS, STAFFA. ZONA. GLENCOF^ TOBERMORY, PORTREE, STKOME- 
FERRY, GAIRLOCH. ULLAPOOU LOCHLNVER. and SfORNOWAY ; affording 
Tonrista an opportuni^ of visiting the magnificent Scenery of Locliawe. Gleuooe, the Ct>uUn 
Hills, l.och Scavaig, Loch Corulsk, Loch Maree, and the famed islands of Staffa and lona. 

Official Guide Book, 2d. Illustrated copies, 6d., &c. Time-Bills. with Map and Tourist 
Pares, f^ee, of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Publishers, 74 Piocaiilly, London ; or by post 
from the owner. 

DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Vaud. Z AIGLE. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

SITUATED at the foot of the Vaudois Alpes. Season let May till 31 st 
October. Vast Hydro>therapenttc and Electro-therapeutic Establishment. Salt Baths 
and Sea Water. Physicun In the Hotel. An agreeable residence, provided with every modern 
oimfurt. Excellent Table. Shady Park. Omnibus at the SUtion. Telegraph. Moderate 
Charges. Manager, E. MESMEB. 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GKAND HOTEL DE LTNIVEES. 

First-Class Establislimeiit, Open all tlie Year. 

SPLENDID Situation; immense.. Garden; South aspect well shaded; 
a very extended view of Lake Bonrget and the Mountains. Belvedere, with fine 
prospect of tiie principal points of view, and Excursions. Small and large Apartments ; 
Salons for Families ; Drawing Room, Reading Room, and Smoking Room, with every comfort 
that can be desired. French and Foreign Fapers, 

Arrangements made for Pension. Private Carriages. Stable and Coachhouse. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets every Trairh 

QLLK. BENAUD, Proprietor, 

A I X - L E S^JiA I N S. 

GRAND HOTEL DE MUROPE. 

Proprietor^ J. BERNASOON. 

FIBST-CLASS House, admirably situated near the Casino, 
the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautiful view of the 
Lake and Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a Chalet in the Garden for Families 
who may prefer being out of the Hotel. Excellent Table- 
d'H6te. Open aU the Year. LAWN TENNIS. 

Carnages for hire^ and an Omnibus belonging to the 
Hotel to meet every Train. 
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Savoie.) AIX -LES-BA I NS- (Savoie. 

HOTEL VENAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR BOUND. 

EUEOPEAN BEPUTATION. Ee-built and Ee-furnished. 
150 Bed Booms and 20 Sitting Booms, surronnded by 
an extensive Garden and Park, and with View of the Lake of 
Bourget. Nearest to the Baths, English Church, and Casino. 
LAWN TENNIS GAME. 

G. BOSSIGNOH. 



AlX-LES- BAINS. 

HOTEL DAMESIN et OONTINBNTAL. 

Open all the Tear, 

This HoM ifl particularly reoommeoded to Eng^ 
Uflh Families fur iu otnafort and beaatiftil dtoation. 
Smokiiiir> Billlanl Room, and Uidiw' Drawing 
Boom. Peiuion from 7 ftfanos a day. Omnibus at 
Train. American ProprietreH. 

DAMBSIN, Proprietor. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

H OYER'S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
near the Kurbaas and Bath-bousea, with 
large Garden. Very comfortable Apart- 
ments. Single Rooms. Excellent Oookiog, 
and attentive atteodaace. Very Moderate 
Charges, and advantageons arrangements for 
Winter. OTTO HOYKR. 



OBAND^XOH. 

Cloae by Uie Railway 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 



ASamS HOTEL. 

y Stanons and the Batha. 



HUELLEH'S HOTEL. „ 

Opposite the Fountain " Eliza." 



HAISERBAD HOTEL (Imllt in 1866). 
The principal Spring rises in the Hotel itself. 

HE17BAD HOTEL. 

aovated In 1879.) 



Mr. O. F. DBSMEL to the Pinprietor of thMe four hoteb of European reputation. The combination in 
one hand of Four KBtaUlshments of such ma<nitnde, enables Mr. Dremel to afford suitable aoconunodation 
to all oomers ; to Tisltors to whom money is no ol^feot, as well as to parties dedrous of living at a moderate 
rata of expense. 

AMiENS. 

XjCtEL DB L'UNIVBBS.— Hret-Class Hotel, fadng SL Denis' 
■'-^ Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes* walk to the Cathedral Drawing 
and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL ,DE FRANCE, D'ANGLETEBBE, and DE L'EUBOPE. 
BRDLE, Proprietor.— First-lass Hotel, one of the oldest on the Continent. Situated 
in tbe centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly famished, it offei s 
grei^ comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBDS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE, Opposite the Cathedral. 

THIS excellent FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been re-purchased by its old and well- 
known Proprietor, Mr. SCHMITT SPAENHOVEN, who, with hU Partner, will do every- 
thing in their power to render the visit of all persons who may honour them with tlieir 
patronage ia agreeable and comfortable as possible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 
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ANTWERP. 



HdTEL on GRAIID UBODSEIIR. 

npHIS Hotel occupies the first rank in Antwerp, and its 
•^ poiition is most delightful. The testimonials given by Families 
is the best assnranoe of its 

COMFORT AND MODERATE CHARGES. 



ANTWERP. 
HOTEL DE HOLLAKDE, 

RITE DE LTSTUVE, close to the London 
and Hull Steamboat YfhaxT. BepaUtlon 
for Comfbrt, Cleanlinefls, and Moderate 
Charges. SmoUag Room. Recommended 
to English and American Toariste. 

H. STBOOBANTS. rroprietor. 



AVRANCHE8. 
Grand Hdtel de Londres. 

FAUVEL, Proprietor. 
The best in the Town. Spacious 
Garden. English •poken, and English 
Newspapers. 



AVIGNON. 

HOTEL D'EUROPE. 

HIGHLY recommended to English Travellers on their journey to Nice, 
Italy, &c. Flrst-CIosa and Moderate Prices. The Proprietor and his Wife having 
lived in England, are awure of the wants of English Travellers ; and he assures them that 
their comforts sbaU be studied. Omuibos at all Trains. 

~ BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE and Dependance. 

AU BEAU SEJOUR.— A. Roebsler, Proprietor. This favourite and firat-class 
Hotel, situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and Theatre, commands one of the moet 
charming views in Baden. The Hotel and Dependaaoe consist of One Hundred and Sixty 
Sleeping Apartments, elegant Slttingi^ooms, and a Gaiden for the use of vlsitoTB. Eztoosive 
and airy Dining-room, and a comfortable Pablic Sitting-room, with Piano and Idbrary. It is 
conducted nnder the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who endeavoux^ by the 
most strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the oontlnned patnmage of 
English and American visitors. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'H6te and 
Wines of this Hotel are repated of the best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate charges for 
everything. Rooms from 2i. and upwarda. 

PENSION Frioes for a longer stay. 
BADEN-BADEN. 

h6tel de la cour de bade. 

Badischer Hof. 

(iVbf to he confounded with the Hdtel de la VtUe de Bade^ opposite the 
Sadlway Station.) 

AFIBST-BATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Batbs, 
enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patrcxiised by 
the most distinguished Families. 

Manager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLEB. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

T AB6E Fint-dAfls Hotel, agxeeably gitiiated, fiaoiBg the Promenade, 
•J^ the OonvBrsation Uonse, and the entrance of the All6e liohteutbaL Table d'Hdte 
at 5i o'clock. Beading Boom. 
Good Cuisine, and tuperior Choie6'of Winei. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL STADT BADEN. 

On the right hand side and nearest the Station, 

COMMANDING a dallcioitt view of the Old CasUe and high rocks. Known for its aean- 
liness^ excellent Oooking, good Attendance, and fixed Moderate Charges. 

£• BOESSLESf Landlord. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTOHI-A. HOTEL. 

Pxoprktor, Ifr. VKAlf Z GROSHOLZ. 

pHIS is one of the finesirbuilt and best-famished Firsirolass 
Hotelfl, ntnated on the now Promenade, near the Korsaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the mott ohanning views in Baden. It is reputed to be one ot the best 
Eiotels in Germany. The Table and Wines are excellent, with prompt attendance 
and great civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 



^ BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FiBST-CLAss Horn.. Best Situation. 
ExceUent Cooking, andHoderaU Charffet. 
PENSION. 
CABL ULRiCH, Proprietot. 



BAGN^RES, DE BIGORRE. 

Grand Hdtel Beaii-S6jour. 

Fibst-Glass. 

The most comfortable and the best situated. 



BAGNERES DE LUCHON PYR^N^ES. 

Hotel Bonnemaisoii et d.e I^ondiress 

Opposite the Springs, 
Firat-Glass HoteL Beoommended to Families. 

HTB. VIDAL FllB, Proprietor. 

~ bXle! 

HOTEL DE8 TR0I8 R0I8, OR THREE KINGS. 

DBOPBIETOB, O. FLUOK.— Largest First-Olass Family Hotel at 
•^ Bale, in the finest situation on the banks of the Bhtne, between the Swiss aod Gf rnittti 
RaQway Stations. 160 Airy Booms, with every desirable oomforL Table d'Uote at 13^ 
and 6 O'cloc k. OmnibuB on arrival of ea ch Train. 

BALE, SWITZERLAND. 

hOtel schweizerhof. 

Opposite the Bailway Station, in the most beautiful and healthiest part of the Towu. 
Sioderate Chargos. Well He commended. 

L. MKRIAN, Proprietor. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DES QUATRE NATIONS. 

IN TEE RAMBLA. 

'PHE largest and finest Hotel in Barcelona; most advantageously situated in 
1 the bet-t position In the Kambla, fiusing the Teatro Principal, and close to the Post and 
Telegraph Offices. Fvtll Southern Aspect. Ealarzed and newly decorated. Table d'Hote. 
Private Service. Large and small Apartments. Many Fire-places. Bath. Reading Room, 
with Piano. Smoking Room and Parlour. Foreign Newspapers. Carriage.^ of every 
•lescrlptlon. Great Comfort and Cleanliness. French Cuitine. Omnibus at Railway 
Stations. Interpreters. Moderate Terms. English and German Spukm. Arrangements 
lur Pension during the Winter Season. 

BELLAGIO (Ugo di Come). 

GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO. 

^NE of the finest ia Europe, coatainiag 200 Booms, 
SO Sitting Rooms, and surrounded by a splendid Park and Garden. 
Full view of all three Lakes and the Mountains. Hot and Cold Baths. 
Douches. Equipages and Boats attached to the Hotel. English Service. 
Moderate Charges. Daily arrangements. Highly reoomm^ided. Open 
all the Year. 

L. BRBITSCHMID, Proprietor. 

BELFAST. 

jL HE XMPiKxtXAXa xlO xiKIaK 

Just Re-decorated and Enlarged. First-Class. Best Situation. 
OmnibuBea meet all Trains and Steamers. 

W. J. JURY, Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL D'ANGhLETERRE, 

2, SGHINKEL-PLAGE, 2. 

SITUATED IN THE FINEST AND HOST ELEGANT PART OV THE TOWN. 
Near to the Royal Palaces. Museums, and Theatres. 

SINGLE Tnvellers and large Families can be accommodated with entire Suites of Apart- 
ments, consisting of splendid Saloons, aiij Bedrooms, &c^ all fttmisfaed and carpeted 
ia the best English style. First-rate Table d'Hdte. Baths, Gqnipages. Guides. Time* and 
ifiUignani'9 Meesenger taken in. Residence of Her British M^esty's Messengers. 

R. 8I35BEIiIST. Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEIa ROYAL, 

Vnter den lilndeii No. 3, and Corner of Wlllielm Street. 

OPPOSITE the English Embassy, Mr. FRrBDiiicii Lange, Proprietor.— This Hotel is in the 
best situation in the town, n*ar the Promenade, the King's Theatre, the Museuui. &c. 
It IS most elegantly furnished. Saloons and Large Apartments for Families. Baths in the 
i"tAi Carriages. Private iJinnfers and Suppers at any hour. I»rompt Attendance and 
rate Prices. 
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HOTEL DU NOED. 

UNDER THE LIME TREES. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, CLOSE TO THE IMPERIAL 
PALACE AND THE THEATRES. 

Beatitifid Dining Roo^n, freshly Decorated. 

EXCELLENT CUISINE. MODERATE PRICES. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPEBB. 

FEBD. SCHMIDT, PfiorRiETOR. 

'^ BERLIN. ~ 

GRAND HOTEL DE ROME, trader the Tilleuls, 89, comer of 
Charlotten Street. Tbu great and beautiful Hotel, the largest and best situated of 
the Ci^ital, combines real Knglish oomfort with reai^onable prices, aud id kept in a very 
fashionable manner. Two hundred Rooms, twenty-five Saloons, three large Dining Booms for 
more than 600 persons. BeadlngBooms bupplied with all foreign Newspapers. Music Saloon, 
and Conversation Room, &c Restaurant ••a hiFran^aise." The prices are placed in every 
Room. Gold and Warm Baths. Tost OfBoe, Telegraph, &c Omnibuses at the Station. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

THIS well-known FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, newly restored 
and handsomely decorated, and situated in the most attracting part 
of the Oity, faohig the Imperial Castle, 

NEAR UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

recommends itself for the comfort it offers to its Visitors. 



CARL PRIEDRICH KUHRT. 



BERLIN. 

THE KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 

n^HE largest and most commodious First-Glass Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
-^ in an elegant, qmet, and magnificent part of the city. 
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BIDEFORD. 
NEW INN, FAMILY AISTD COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

HENBT ASOOIT, Proprietor. 

THIS old-established and commodious Hotel and Pbsting-House Is pleasantly sitnated in 
an elevated and central part of the toivn, and commands extensive and beaut itul views 
of the river Torridge, and sunonndlng country. Is 11 miles distant from Clovelly, 8 miles 
from Hobby drive, and 3 miles from Westward Ho. Prl vate^teites of Apartments. CJoifee, 
Commercial, and BillUrd Rooms. Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet aU Trains. 



BOLOGNA, 
Murray's Handbook fbr 

North Italy. 

Post 8vo. 105. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



BOLOGNA, ITALY. 
HOTEL PELLEGRINO. 

SEOOND-GLASS HOTEL, but GoodL 

The Four Languages spoken. 
F. BAVALDONI, Proprietor. 



BONN. 
RHKINEOK HOTEL, 

AT THE LANDING PLACE. 

FineftViow on the Sevan Xonntaini* 

Booms from 2 Marks,] 

Breakfast, 1 Mark. Dinner, 2i Mcurks. 



COBLENTZ. 

GraBd. Hotel de Belle Vue. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

With every Comfort. Magnificent View of 

the Rbine. Moderate Charges. 

FroprtetoTy H, HOCHE. 



THE GOLDEN 'star HOTEL. 

THIS First-rate and imriyalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English Eoyal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Bailway Station, and to the Landing- 
plaoes of the Ehine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SCEDinTZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably famished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 

BONN-ON^THE-RHINE. 

mm HOTEL DE BELLE .VUE, "KA18ERH0F." 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL, delightfully situated on the Banks 
of the Bhine, near the Landi&g-plaoe of the Bt8«Biboats,:tod dose 
to the BaUway. Large Gardens, and a oharming view of the Seven 
Monntains. Excellent aooommodation. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

JPMio Saloons. Beading and Smoking Booms. 
Adirantageous Arrangements made for Pension. 

^- BONN. 

GRAND ROTAL H6tEL, 

On the Banks of the Bhme* Suropean Beputei 200 Booms and Saloons. 
QrrUATlOK without equal flwtag the RUne; Seven Motmtahis and Pta-k. Near the 
Jf°S°*Lf^^i*?*o^^^^ J*^***>»*- EttMirtve ShgUBh Gaidena, Beading kud 
ing Bogms, I^tdle'a Saloona. Wamjiind Cold Batht in the mel. 
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BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOT EL CHfilSTO L & BRISTOL, 

Flrst-elass HEotel. 

JBest Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 

for Familiea and Gentlemen. 

Caxriage in Attendance on Arriyal of all Trains and Boats. 

P. CHRISTOL, Proprietor and Manager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GEAND H6TEL BU NOED 
ET CONTINENTAL. 

HIGHLT BECOMMENDED. 

TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE IN THE HOTEL, 

0. LAOOSTE, Proprietor. 

HOTEL PORTER AT ARRIVAL OF ALL BOATS, 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS ET DE BELLE VUE. 

Opposite the Folkestone* Steamers and Bkihmy Station. Carriage* arid 
Ckymmisnonnaire aUend aU Arrifxilf, TMe d'Hdte at 6 o'clock. 

£. & C. MTTNTON, Maziag;ers. 
BOULOQME-SUR-MER. T " 

FAMILY HOTEL ANB BOARDING HOUSE, 

87 & 89, RUE DB THIBBS. 

Established 1845. Near the Fort Very comfortable. Moderate Charges, 

Proprietor, L. BOXJTOIIiLE. 



BORDEAUX. ^ 

HOTEL i>B PARIS. 

FIBST43LAS8 HOTEL. 

Mnch fireqaented by EngUsh and American 
tta-nHlen, 



BRIBN2. 
fiSBKESE 0B££LAN1>* SWJTZEH- . 
LAND.^Manafactoty of Swiss Carviiigs 
and Fttmitore of J. FlugX At Che Blnhberg, 
ftom Cheapest Articles to Finest Pieces. 
Paris, 18f 8, SUver Medal : Melbourne, 1880, 
First Prise. Bewarded : Paris, 186f ; 
Tienna, 18Y3 ; Sidney» 1899. (M 9i5 Fo.) 



BRUGES. 

GRAND HdTEL BU COMMERCE. 

ptBST-CLABS HOTBIi.— Proprietor, 0. Vahdbh Bbbghb, The largest 
■C and oldest Hotel of the Town. CJomfort Moderate Chaises. 

Special Omnibus. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

RUE ROYALE AND MONTAGNE DU PARC. 

Proprietor. JOHN BARBER, 

THE beautiful situation of this Hotel (adjoining the Park*, the 
Moderate GhArges, ezcelleut Cuisine, and greatly improved arraDgements fur the 
comfort of Visitors, renders it especially dererving the paironage of Travellers. Readiug 
and Smoking Booms.', KngUsh, FreDch, and German Papers taken. English and other 
principal Langnajjiee spoken. Kooms from 3 francs upwards. Table d'Hute (at half-past 
five o'clock In Winter, six in Summer), 6 franca. 

Arrangement made wUh FamiUee during the Winter Monthg. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EMPEREUR. 

63, RUE NEUVfi. Patronised by Prince Teck. 

THIS old-sestablished First-Glass Family Hotel is very conveniently 
situated near the Station da ^ord. Post and Telegraph OflBces and Theatre de la 
Monnaie. The new Proprietor, who speaks English, has repleted it with every modem 
comfort. 60 Bed Rooms, private Dining and Sitting Rooms. Excellent Table d'Uute. 
Choice Wines. Terms Moderate. Arrangements made lor a protracted stay. English 
Newspapers. Attendants speak English. Baths in tb'e Hotel. 
N.B.—A speciality is the beautiful Garden adjoining the HoteL 



Proprietor, RJSNRY DOBQEIjOH, 



BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL MENGELLE 

(BUE BOYAIiE). 
B. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 

THIS large and beautiful First-Glass Hotel is situated in tbe finest and 
most healthy part of tbe Town, near to the Promenades the most frequented, and is 
supplied with every modem accommodation and comfort. Table d'Hdte at tf apd 7.15, 
five franoB. Restaurant k la carte, and at fixed pricea, at any hour. Excellent ** Cuisine " 
and Choice Wines. 

Baths, Smoking Room, Reading Room, and Carriages. 

Arrangements made with FamUiea during the Winter Season. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'UNIVERS, 

RUE NEUVE, 

Has a Wide Entrance from the New Boulevards, which places it in one 
of the best and most advantageous positions in the city. A First-class 
House for Families, to be recommended for its Comfort and Moderate 
Prices. Table d*H6te, Restaurant, Smoking-room, Reading-room. 

Arrangements made for the Winter Season, or for a prolonged residence, 

SCHOEPPTER-WIERTZ, Proprietor. 



BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 

KUE FOSSlfe-AUX-LOUPS, 

NEAR THE PLACE BE LA MONNAIE. 

This Hotel, ^peciaHj fi'equented by English and Americans, is situated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BEST TABLE D'HOTE. MODERATE CHARGES. 

English Sik)ken. Oainibus ao? *hk' Station. 

BRUSSELS. 

QSAKB h6tEL BH BAXE, 77 and 79 RUE NEUVE. Admirably 
^^ situated near the Boulevards, Theatres, and two minutes' walk from the North 
Railway Stations. This Establishment, which has been considerably enlarged, possesses 
now a most splendid Dining-room, and offers to Families and Single Travellers bpacions, 
comfortable, airy Apartmenrs: Tariff* in every Ko.m —Fixed Prices :— I'laiu B^eakfa^t Ifr. 
25c. Two chops or steaks, or ham and eggs, Ur. 50c. Table d'Hute at five o'clock, 3f r. 50 c. 
Private Dinners from 5fr. Bed-rooms, including light, 4fr. 25c. ; 3fr. 7Sc. ; 6fr.— for the 
first night : and for the lollowing nightk 3fr. 50c. ; 3fr. ; 6fr. ; and 4fr. Sitting-rooms from 
3fr. to 12fr. Attendance Ifr. per night. London "Times '* and " Illustrated London News" 
taken in. Ti:avelI^TS having only a few hours to spend iu Brussels between tbe departure 
of the train?, can have refreshments or dinner at aoy hour. The Waterloo Coach leave^i 
the Hotel at 9.30 o»clock every morning. Private Carriages for Waterloo 28fr., every 
expeiise included. Table d'Hote at 6.30 p.m., 5fr. 

HENRY KERVAND, Proprietor. 
BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 

Moderate Charges. Ancien Propri^taire de VHotel de Portugal a Spa, 

This Hotel is close to the Railway Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 

and Spa, forming the Comer of the Boulevards Botanique et du Nord. 

" BRUSSELS. ^ 

ENGLISH BOABDING-HOUSE, 114, Rub db Stassart, Avenue 
LotTisB. Fdunded 1855. In tbe most fashionable part of the city. Mr. I>. 
MEnx.BiCBB6TER fecelves English Families at very moderate terms, and for a protracted 
stay, according to arrangements to be made by Week, Month, or^Year. 

Referenoes to BngUsh Families. Iietters attended to. 
BRUSSELS. 

CULLIFORD'S ENGLISH HOTEL. 

20, Opposite the Safolon Chxiroh, near the Place Royale. 

Is highly recommended fof ita Cleanliness. Moderate Charges, 
and Home Comforts. Daily Papers. 

BRUSSELS. 

flOTEL DE SUEDE. 

FlBSfJ:-Cf,i4ffS'W9fVEl,, in a thoroughly central petition near the New Boulevards. > 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 

VAN OUTS^M!, Proprietor. 



brussels.. 
HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 

PLACE ROYALE. 

The Best Sitoation in Bnuaels, near the Park, Boyal Palace, 
Boulevards, Mnsenni, and Piotnre Galleriee. 

[TaOe tTBite. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

BUDAPEST. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

JOS. BAINEB, Proprietor. 

BUXTON. 

THE HYDROPATHIC & BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 

MALVERN HOUSE. 

A COMFORTABLE SUMMER AND WINTER RESI- 
^ DENOE for Patients and Visitora, overlooking the Public Gardena. 
Besident Chaplain. For particulars apply to Lady Superintendent 

N.B. — Entirely new Bath Booms, with all the modem improvementB, 
have now been added. 

BUXTON. 
CRESCENT HOTEL, DERBYSHIRE. 

THIS First-Glass Hotel is close to the Bailway Stations. Connected 
by & Covered Colonnade with tbe Hot and Natural Baths, Drinking Wells, and New 
Pavilion and Gardens. Pabllc Dininf , Drawing, Smoking, and Billiard Kooms. Suites of 
Apartments for Private Families. Table d'H6te at Six p.m. Terms strictly moderate. 

JOHN SMUiTBR, Proprietor. 

HOTEL D'ESPAGNE, 

71 & 73, RITE ST. JEAN. 

L. CAMUS, Pbofeietob. FIBST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Seeommended to FamiUet. Moderate Prieet. 



CARLSBAD. ' 

H6tel de Hanovre and Dependance, "Villa Helenenhof." 

'PIBST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the centre of the IVmn, near all 
-L the Springa. Cuisine, and strictly Moderate Charges. English spoken. Omnibus at 
the Station. .^ q j^ zOBKENDOBFEB, Proprietor, 
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HOTEL ^^ D'ANGLETERRE, 

Hue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Eendezvons of the 
best Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Booms and 
Sitting Booms, 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

BIHHEE AT TABLE B^EK^TISp 4 FMH(C§o 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
ENOLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 



L. MANGEL, Proprietor. 



CANNES. 

aEAND HOTEL CALIFOENIE. 

FIBST-GLASS Hotel, magnificently situated in extensive Pleasure 
Grounds, with a commanding View oyer the Bays, combines eveiy 
comfort with elegance. 

Open from the Ut of October to the let of June, 

CHABASSIEBE, Proprietor, 

And also Proprietor of the " SPLENDID HOTEL " and of the « CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL" at the Baths of Royat (Puy de D6me), France. 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PROVENCE. 

Boulevard dn Cannet. Proprietress, English. 

OITUATED on rising ground, away from the Sea. Well sheltered, 
^ standing in its own grounds, with beantiM views of the Town, the Isles de Lerins. 
and the Esterel. Broad Terrace, and sheltered walks in the Gardens. Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Ground. The Hotel comblnee the comfort and quiet of an English home, with 
all the aooesiories of a Flrst^llaas Hotel. Good Cuisine. Drawing, BilUard, and SmoUng 
Booms. The situation is highly recommended by medical men. 

An OnmibTis meets the Trains 
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FRIEDMANN'S HOTEL DU NIL, 

LEANDRE SCHARPNAGBL, INTEBESSE. 



SITUAT]]]) ON THE MOOSKY 

(FRANJv QUARTKR). 
Li the mined iitfc Yuiuiitj of all the CttrioBitics of ihe Town. 



CLEAN; GOOD COOKERY; FREE FROM DUST. 
AFABTMEHTS ROUND A SPACIOUS GARDEN, 

English ami Fordgn Ntttfi^paper^ iaheti itu 



Omtiiliii.^ unci I>ra«£^oiii«n jit oaclt Tj^aiUi 

PENSION, FROM 15 TO IB FRANCS. 
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CANNES. 



HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

CITUATED at the West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brongham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Booms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Reading 
and Smoking-rooms, and English Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the lies L6rins, and the Esterel Mountain. Largo 
beautiful Gkirdcns, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for Families. 
Moderate Charges. Bath-rooms and Lift. 

Omnibuses at the Station. 
OPENED THE 1st OF OCTOBER.' 

OEOBGES G0X70G0LTZ, Proprietor. 

C AN N ES. 



h6tel national 

ET DES ILES. 

APEN all the year. Central position. Southern aspect. 
MODEB&TE Charges. Arrangements made by the week. 
JOSEPH CARDON, Proprietor. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS First-Class Family Hotel is beautifully situated, not 
too far from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 
extensive view. Baths. Smoking and Billiard Boom. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 
Attendance. 

EB. SGHMID, Proprietor, 
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CHAHOWX AND MOBT BLAHC. 

THE Chamonix Valley, so justly celebrated for the beauty 
of its Glaciers and of its Mountains, by which it is 
isurrounded on all sides, is visited every year by thousands 
of Tourists, who come from all parts of the world to breathe 
the cool and bracing air so beneficial to the inhabitants of 
large cities, and so strongly recommended by the best 
physicians. 

The Hotel-keepers of Chamoniz earnestly wish to do their 
best to provide Families with every comfort and care, and 
render their stay in this picturesque valley as agreeable as 
possible; their prices are far more moderate than in most 
other Alpine Stations. 

Besides the charming walks in the Pine Woods and along 
the Glaciers, which attract so many strangers to Chamonix, 
we beg to call to mind the opportunities afforded to make 
the grand ascents to the Br^vent and the Grands-Midets, 
and above all, of the Mont Blanc, every year more frequently 
undertaken. By the aid of powerful telescopes, ascents can 
be watched as far as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The journey from Geneva to Chamonix is performed in 
7 hours, by very good diligences, and for several years 
Chamonix has been connected with Martigny by a carriage- 
road, whence Travellers can admire without fatigue the 
beautiful sights so numerous around the Alpine Giant. 

BEOOMMENDED MOTELS. 

HOTEL IMPERIAL. 

HOTEL ROYAL. 

HOTEL de LONDRES and D'ANOLETERRE. 

HOTEL de IIJNION^ Pension des Voyageurs. 

HOTEL des ALPES. 

HOTEL du MONT BLANC. 

HOTEL-PENSION COUTTET. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES. GUIDES AND 
MULES FOR EXCURSIONS. 

CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 

the months of July, August, September, Travellers are requested 
Rooms by letter or telegram. 
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CANNES. 

Magnifioently Situated, looking on the Lirin IiUcmda, 

COMFORTABLE HOUSE FOR FAMIUES. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

KEPT BY DUMAB, Prqprittor, 

'^ CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE D'OR, 

ET DU PALAIS RO YAL. 

Kept by JAUNAUX EKCnBST, Proprietor and Director. 

This Hotel has always been recommended for its great comfort. 

TABLE D'HOTE AND BE8TAUBANT. 

PEBSIAir SHOKIll« BOOM. CHOICB WINES. 

OMNIBUSES TO AND FROM THE STATION. 

CHAUMONT-NEUCHATEL. 

Tj6tEL DU OHAUMONT, near Nenchatel, Switzerland. 8,500 feet 
■^^ high. Open fhim the 18th of Jnoe tiU end of September. Kept 1^ C. BITZMAKN. 
Proprietor of the H6tel Suisse, Cannes. Post and Telegraph Office. Billiards. 

CarriagM in the Hotel. 

COBLENZ. 

GIANT HOTEL— HOTEL DU OEANT. 

THE best situated First-Glass Hotel, just opposite the landing-place of 
the Steam-boats and Fortress Ehrenbreitsteln. Excellent Onisine and Cellar. 
Moderate Charges. UednctlOD for a long residence. 

PR0PRI8T0BS, EISENMAN Bros. 



COLOGNE. 
HOTEL DU DOME. 

In the firont of the Cathedral ; three minotes 
from the Central Station. Fixed but Mode- 
rate Charges. (66 Journals.) 

THXODOB. MBTB, Proprietor. 



. GUL02. 

HOTEL FOLLIET, 

Facing the Station, much recommended, and 
the most comfortable in Culoz ; very conve- 
nient for stopping half way between Paris 
and Turin, with advantage of making all the 
Journey by day. 

N.B^A^ FOB THE " EOTEL FOLLLEC." 



COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL KONGEN OF DE NBffABK. 

TETLS Firgt-Class Hotel, much frequented by the highest 
class of English and American Travellers, affords first-rate accom- 
modation for Families and Single Gentlemen. Splendid sitnation, close 
to the Boyal Palace, overlooking the King's Square. Excellent Table 
d'Hote. Private Dinners. Best attendimoe. Beading Boom. Hot 
Baths. Lift. English, French, German, and American Newspapers. 
All Languages spoken. 

Very Moderate Charges. The only Vienna Coffee House, 

R. ELUM^ Proprietor. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER DEM JtJLICH'S PLATZ 

(Oppoelto tbe JUllch's Place), 

PURVEYOR TO H.M. QUEEN VIGIORIA.;. * - v 
, TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
TO H. M. WILLIAM KtNG OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OP RUSSIA; 
THE EMPEROR OK AUSTRIA; 
THE JONQ OF DENMARK, ETa KtO^ 

OT THS 

ONLT GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

niiieh obtained the orUy Prize ifedal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Parit £xhibiti(m 

0/1867. 

'PHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
■*■ part the result of deception practised by interested Indivldaals, indaces me to request 
the attention of English travelleia to the following statement :— 

. The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since its invention by 
mj ancestor in the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurloos article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which Is a very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase the genuine onA original Eau de Cologne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johamn Maria Parina, 
but aUo the additional words, gegenOber dan JiUich't PUUm (that is, opposite the Julich's 
Place), without addition of any nnmber. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and taitending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, gnides, commiseioners, and other parties, who offer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are In the same house, 
situated oppotibe the JuUch's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the nninstmcted strangers to shops of one of the fictitions firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remnnerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remnneratlon by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of Imposition is practised in atanost every hotel In Cologne, where waiten, 
commissioners, Src, offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it Is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling It for my account 
. The only certain way to get In Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, oppoKiU the JiOich't Place, finming the corner of the two streets, Unter ,Q<>UlBchmidt 
and Oben Marepforten, No. 83, aod having in «be ftomt ai> balconies,^ of wUck <te three 
boar my name and firm, J&kamn Maria Farina, Oegenfiber dem jailch's Plats. 

The excellence of my manufaetiire has been put beyond all doubt by the faot that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1861 and 1862, awarded 'to me the Prise Medal ; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris. 1856; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 186S. 

CoLOGNK, January, 1881. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENteER DEM JUWCH'S PLATZ. 

" * Messrs. J. & R. M^CRACKEy, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Fbdfbibtob of the 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIRIE), 

In view of the great number of Families and Gentlemen travelling in this 
Capital, has thought it expedient to fit up a Branch for the aocommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 

HOTEL HOYAX., 

For some time the residence of H.B.IiL's Ambassador, Sir H. 3^1 lot. His 
Majesty tho Eraporor of the Brazils, and lutely, tor two n^oiictlia^ of His 
Excellency the Marquis of Salisbury. It is needless to fay anything in 
praise of the fine po&ition and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture tirst-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes' walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arrangements have given the greatest satisfaction to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelling, that 
both Establishments are provided with every desirable comfort, Guides, 
and Attendants ; and at Prices calculated to snit passing Travellers, as 
well as those making a prolonged stay. 

F. LOQOTHETTI. 

CORFU. 

HOTEL ST. GEORGE. 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very well situated on the best hide of 
the Esplanade, c1(m« to the Royal Palace, is fitted up after the English style, attoixling 
first-rate accommodation for Families and SinslH Gentlemen. Excellent Pension, and 
prices very moderate. A large addition to the Hotel Just now fit)i8hcd makes it one of the 
most comfortable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, Reading 
Saloon and Library, Smoking and Billiard Uooms, and Bath Koonu Magniticent Carriages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and elegant. All Languages 8i)oken. Ladles travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel hi under th.; 
patronage of King Qeoi^e 1., the Emperor of Austria, and the Qrand Duke of Mecklenburgb. 

S. P. MAZZUOHY, Proprietor. 

COWES. 
DROVER'S MARINE HOTEL. 

^ PAKAJ5B, ISLE OF WIG-HT. 
First-Class Family Hotels The Ooznfort of YlsltorB careftOly Btudied. 

Boerd on low Terms during the Winter Months. 

CREUZNACH (BAD). 
PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 

FIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, best situated. Comfortable Baths. Beau- 
tiful j^arden. Excellent Cooking, Choice Wines. Pension moderate 
charges. Recomm€fnded. F. B. BAITM, Proprietor. . 
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DIEPPE. 

FofCing the Becuh, elote to the Baihing EstablUhmewt and the Parcide, 

TT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 

-L IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautifal and extensive View of the Sea. Famfliee and 
Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at tliia I':8Ublt8hment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
mmts, and the best of accommodation, at very reasonable prices. Large Beading Room, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refr<>sbmentB, &c., are of the best qoality. In 
fact, this Hotel ftilly bears ont and deserves the fiftvoarable opinion expressed of It in 
Mnmj's and other Goide Books. 

LABSONNEUX, Pzoprietar. 
T\Me d^MU and Private Dinnen. *«* This Bctd it open aU the Tear. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor. 

QUITE near the Railway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. First-OlasB Houae of old reputation. Enlarged in 1870. 
Apartments for Families. Oarriages for drives. Table d'Hote and 
Service in private. Beadine Boom. Smoking Boom. English spoken. 
Exportation of Bnrg^ay Wines. 

HOTEL OOISSET will be Open in 1883. 
DIJON. 

HOTEL DU JURA. 

ICH. DAVID at MEBCIEB» Proprietors. 

THIS Hotel is the nearest to the Eailway Station, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Public Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Families. 
Table d'Hdte. Private Carriages for hire by the hour. English l^ewspapers. 
Omnibns to carry passengers to and from each tiuin. English spoken. The 
greatest attention is paid to English visitors. Bureau de Change in the Hotel. 
Considerably enlarged and newly furnished, 1875. The best Burgundy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 

DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 

GRAND HOTEiTdU CASINO. 

THIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 
Bathing Establishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining the Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smoking Booms. Table d'Hote at 11 o'clock a.m. and 
6 o'clock p.m. Terms from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 
^ L. BIABDOT, Pbopbietob. BOUDIN FILS, Sugcesseub. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Situated on the river Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Bruhl's Terrace. 
Well-known First-Class Establishment, with 160 Booms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arran^emdnts at verj moderate prices. 

LOtTIS FEISTEL, llanager. 

DRESDEN. 



VICTORIA HOTEL. 



THIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade^ and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Garden. 

TWO SUPEEIOR TABLES D'HOTE DAILY. 

PBIVATE DINNJCBS AT ANY HOUR. 
During the Winter, Board cmd Lodging at very moderate rates, 

Mr. Wbiss has an extensive Stock of the best Bhenish, 
BordeauXy Bvrgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 



DOVER. 
ESPLANADE HOTEL. 

FOB Families, Gentlemen, and Tourists- 
Pleasantly situated on the Marine 
Promenade, and near ttae Railway Stations 
and Steam-Packets. Well-appointed General 
Coffee Uooms. 



DUNDEE. 

THE QUEEN'S HWL 

A FirstrOlass Family and 
Commercial Hotel, 



ROYAL CLaSeNCE HOTEL, 

WITH FOLL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised by the best Families. 

MODERN TARIPF. 

J. HADON STONBURN. Prfi]^ieioT. 
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HOTEL D'EUROPE. 



This well-known Hotel, 
patronised by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, is 
situated on the 

GRAND PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is highly recommended to 

English and American 

Families. 

Travellers arriving in 

ALEXANDRIA will find 

attentive 

and 
Omnibus from the Hotel. 

Pension : 
12 Shillings per day. 



^RAND New Hotel 



Patronised hy English and American 
Families, 



This magnificent Hotel, with its 
splendid garden and superb Ve- 
randah, has been improved by the 
Proprietor, who has spared no ex- 
pense to make it the best and most 
comfortable in Egypt. It is srftnated 
opposite the Park and Opera House. 
Large and small Apartments, and 
elegant Bath Booms to each floor. 



Table d'Hdte with attentive 

Waiters, speakings different 

Xianguages. 



Special Saloons and Beading Rooms, 

with English and Foreign KeWF- 

papers. 

Omnibus and Dragoman at the 
arrival of each Train. 



Pension : 
12 to IQ Shillings per day. 
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ENCELBERQ. 

THE VALLEY OP ENGELBEBO (3300 ft Ugb) with Its 

KURHAUS AND HOTEL SONNENBERG, , 

THE property of Mr. A. LANDRY, also joiut-proprietqr of the GRAND 
HOTEL Hi I'hGLf, near Genoa. Summer stay unrivalled by its grand Alpine sceneiy, 
as well as by the curative efficacy of the climate aicainst lung aud chest diseases, cougbB, 
nervous ailmenta, &c., kc. Clear bracing air, equable temperature. Recommended by the 
highest medical authorities. The UOThIL SONNENBI^IRG in the finesr and healthiest 
Bitaation facini; the Titlis and the Glaciers is one of the most comrortable and best managed 
hotels in Switzerland. Lawn Tennis Ground. Excellent and cential place for sketching, 
botinislng. and the most varied and interesting excursions. The ascent of the Titlis is best 
made from here. Shady Woods. Vaponr and Shower Baths. Waterspring 5° R. 200 Rooms; 
Pension from 7 Ir. a day upwards, fiecause of ita so sheltered situation tsperially adapted 
for a stay in May and June. Resident English Physician. Englith Diviue Service. 

ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS HOTEL ET PENSION TITLIS. 



FIRST-CLASS HOTEL in the best, situation of the valley, in the 
middle of an extensive garden. It possesses the best recommenda- 
tions of English Families. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 



New English Ghapel in the Garden of the Hotel, 

^ ED. CATTANI, Proprietor. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOES, 

SEKIX., JHo. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

Chandeliers for Gas and Candles in Glass and Brass. 
Correspondent in England, Mr. LODIS HENLfi, 3, Budge Row, Cannon St.. London, E.C. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 

GEORGE SCHEPELER, 

BOSSICABET 3, 

IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK 

For NORl'H GERMANY, the RHINE, 

the BLA.CK. FOREST, &c 

Poet 8va 10«. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
Mr. O. LOHR, Proprietor. 

HOTEL ROMAN EMPEROR. 

Well-known Family Hotel, 

Table d'HOte at Qne , . M 3 
„ „ Five. . M 4 : 50 

Breakfast M 1 : 30 

Tea M 1 : 30 

Bedroom .... from M 1 : 70 to 8 Mks. 



FREIBURG IN BADEN. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

THIS new and comfortable House is in the most beautiful situation and 
bealthiest part qf the Town, near the Railway Station. Opposite the Post and Tele- 
graph OflSces. Kecommended for its excellent Cooking, good attendance, and Moderate 

Charge-* _^__ 
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GENEVA. 



HOTEL DE LA METROPOLE. 

FACING THE ENGLISH GARDEN. 




'PHE administration of the Chatnonix Hotek Company 
•*- having become Proprietors of this splendid Establish- 
ment, have entirely renewed its Furniture, and realised in 
the Hotel all the improvements required for modem comfort. 
Nothing will be spared to render all the services of the 
house as perfect as possible ; and the Cellar, especially, has 
been re-*constituted by important purchases of the best and 
most celebrated Wines. By its situation on the shore of 
the Lake of Geneva, the Hotel is extremely agreeable during 
the Summer season. 

300 Sitting and Bed Rooms. 

Newspapers from all Countries. Baths, 



G EN EV A- 
A. GOLAT, LERE8CHE & SONS, 

81, QUAI DBS BERGUES, 

OSstabliBhed in 1887.) 
MAKUFACTUBERS OF 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, &c. 
Laigeit Stock in OenoTa. 

OBDEBS PER POST PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 

Faria HoaBe^ No. 2, HUE DE IiA PAIX. 

GENEVA MUSICAI. BOXES. 

By Special Appointment to H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1867 A 1878 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

WhdeMoU-'BebaU^Eayport. 

B. A. BB^MOND, Place des Alpee, Geneva. 

GOLDEN LTBE HOUSE— OPPOSITE THE BBUNSWICC MONUMENT. 

GLASGOW. 

PHILP'S COCK BURN HOTEL, 

141, BATH STREET/ 

This large new Hotel 1b In connection with the well-known Cockbnrn Hotel, Edlnbnrgb. 
Both Houses conducted on the same principles. Tnrkish and other Baths in both Hoteli>. 
Charges moderate. 

GRENOBLE. 

THIS splendidly-eitaated Pirst-Glass Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favonr of Families and Toniists, 
has heen enlarged and Newly Fnrniahed. The Apartments, largo and 
small, combine elegance and comfoTt, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private I)inners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

L. TBILLATy Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages can be had at the Hotel for EzcursionB to the 
Grande Chartreuse, IJriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphin^. 

URIAQE-LE8- BAINS. 

HOOf'Ei:. RESTJiLmtANT, MONISfET. 

Fomided in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Booms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'Hdte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 
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GRENOBLE. 

GRAND h6tEL DB L'EUROPE.-English 

Spoken.— This FlTBt*Gl«s8 Family Hotel, splendidly situated, has teen ever since 
its opening, 1846, a&vourite stopping-place for English iVavellers, who are always sure 
to find comfortable Table and Rooms at reasonable prices. Eiq^ish Newspapers; ISnglihli 
Ales and Liquors. Carriages for Excursions. Information lor Tourists and Pleasure 
Seekers. Omnibns at alt Trains. BCSSOX, J^oprietor. 



QIESSBACH. 
BBBNESIS OBKRLAND, SWJTZEB- 

LAND.-HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

QISBSBACH Pension. 

Very comfortable, clean, and good. Prices 

rpasonable. -^ J^oprietord, FLUCK BROS. 

of BrieM. (M »45 Fo.) 



HEiaELBERG. 

Hotel de Darmstadt. 

Foco' minutes from the StattMi,^on tho 
Bismarck Square, and dou hy the nevf 
Ifeeker Uridge, Known as a good House. 
Very .%i^erate Prices. 



^ HAMBURG. 

HOTEL ST. PETEUSBURG. 

THIS First-Olass Family Hotel, facing the AUter Lake, is most advan- 
tageously situated on the Jungfernstieg. Elegantly Furnished Apartments. Every 
modem requisite. English and French Newspapers. Charges strictly Moderate. 

0. BETTTEB, Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL I«,0^5f-A.L. 

(FIRST-OIiASB HOTBSIi.) 

SITUATED in the best part of the City, and opposite the Qenecal Bail way Station. 
Large and small Apartments and Single Bed-rooms for Gentlemen. Every comfort. 
Baths in the Hotel. MOVER at Ji CHARGES, 

CHRIST BROS., Proprietora. 

HAVRE. 

GBAND HOTEL BE KOJtMANDIE. 

RUE DE ?FABIS, 

FIEST-OLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well situated in tlie 
centre of the Town. Apartments for Families. Moderate pricee. 
Musk) and Conyersation Saloons. ^^ Table dHote.'' Restaurant it la 
Carte. English and German spoken. 

M. DESCLOS^ Ih^oprietor. 
HAVRE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETEEEE. 

RUE DE PARIS, 124-126. 

EXCEEDINGLY well-sitiiated in the best quarter of tho 
Town, is recommended for. its Comfort and Moderate .Charges. 
Apartments for Families ; Music and Conversation Saloonn. Hestaumnt 
^ la Carte. Rooms from 2 to 5 francs. Breakfast, 2 francs. Dinners 
at Table d'Hote, 3 francs. Board and Lodging from 8 to 10 francs 
per day. Wine and Service included. English and German spoken. 

GREIiLi), Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. — H^tel JPrince Olieirles. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 




CONSIDEBABLT enlarged by a New Bailding. Contains a splendid DiniiiK Room, Breakfast Boom, and a 
fine B«adinc Boom. Ten Balconies. This Hotel, p^ronised by their Highnesses the Prinoe of Wales 
and Prinoe Alfred, is the largest in the Town, and thoroughly Benovated and Newly Furnished. Best 
Cookerr. Oood Wines. Obarges Baasoaable. Moderate Arrangements made by the Week. The Hotel is 
situated in an open Square^ eight minutes' walk from the celebrated Oastle, with the finest view of the ruins 
from all the haloonles and nearly all the windows ; two minutes' walk to the Neeker Bridge. Close to the 
Nnmbniv and Worzbnrg Railway Station. Omnibus and Hotel Porter meet the Train. Mr. Sommer «epor(« 
irtM to Snglatul. Mr. Ellmer imm f&r many year$ the Managtr qf the Hold fiaur au Lae, at Zurich. 

%* Bailway Tioketi can be obtained at the Bureau of the Hotel, and Luggage booked to all Siationa. 
BOMMSB & SIjIjMISR. Proprietors. 

"^ HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel, iiiurof^e. 

THE finest and best situated Hotel in Heidelberg ; kept in very superior and elegant style 
of a First-class Family Hotel The beautiful extensive Gardens are for the exclusive use 
of the Visitors. Hot and Gold Baths fitted up in a superior manner in the Hotel. Omnibus 
at the Station. Terms strictly moderate. Kailway Tickets are Issued in the Hotel. 

HAEFELI-GUJEB, Proprietor. 

^ HOMBURG. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE.— First-Olasa Hotel, exceedingly well situated, 
opposite the Park of the Kursaal. and close to the Springs. Families, and Single 
Oentlemen, will find this Hotel one of the most comfortable, combming excellent accommo- 
dation with cleanliness and moderate Charges. Best French and English Cooking. Excellent 
Wines.. Hare and Partridge Shooting f^e. 

H. ELLENBERQBB, Proprietor. 

HYERES. 

h6tel DE L'EKMITAGE. 

BEAUTIFULLY situated in the Pine Forest, well 
sheltered, and commanding magnificent view of the Mediterranean 
and the Ilea of Hyeres. Drawing and Dining Rooms, full South. 
Billiards. Full*sized Lawn Tennis Grounds. English management 
Divine Service in the Hotel. 

OMNIBUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS. 
A. PEYRON, Proprietor. 
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HYER ES-LES-PALM i ERS. 

GEAND H6TEL DES ILES D'OE. 

THIS FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, the largest in the Town, 
-»- is situated in the middle of a most beautiful Garden. Lawn Tennis 
Ground in front of the Hotel. Dining and Drawing Rooms, full South, 
containing a Collection of Pictures by a celebrated French artist. 

Smoking Boom, Billiards, and Baths. 

Pension from 10 f ranee a day ond upwards, 

^ E, WEBEB, Proprietor. 

HY^RES (VAR). 

GRAND HOTEL D'ORIBNT. 

rpHI^ Hotel is situated in the most salubrious and sheltered part of 
-i- Hydres, and is the Resort of the elite of £nglit)h and French Socie^. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 

ILFRACOM BE. 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

REPLETE with every Home Comfort. A Spacious Ladies' 
Coffee Boom, with large number of Bed Booms, has just been added. 
Large and Spacious Conunercial and Stock Boom. 
ModeraU Charges, First-Class Billiard Boom. 
Onmibus meets every Train. 
GENEBAL COACH OFFICE AND DELIVEBY AGEKT. 

B. LAKE, Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE. 
TLFBACOMBE HOTEL. " A Model of Sanitary Excellence."— The 
-L Ilfracombe Hotel is on the Sea-shore, In its own picturesque grounds of Five Acres. 
It contains 250 Rooms. The Chains are fixed and moderate, and there is a Table d'H^te 
Daily. Every information will be afforded by the Manager. Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe 
for Two Months are issued at all principal Stations. There is attached to the Hotel one of 
the largest Swimming Baths in England. 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DBS ALPES. 

THIS Honse is snrronnded by the Largest Shady Garden, commanding 
a Full View of the Glaciers. 
WARM AND COLD BATHS ON EACH FLOOR, 

■» MAlTKBR-gKaOHTlSNHOFBB, Proprietor.^ 

INTERLAKEN. 

uStEL and pension WYDEB.— This First-Class House, already 
'■^ well-known for its comfort and for its splendid open situation, has recently been 
enlarged, and is especially adapted for both Families and Tourists— for the former oq 
account of its general comi^ortable arrangements, for the latter on aooount of its proximity 
to the Post Office and Railway Station. Charges Moderate. 

H. WYBEB-MIXIjIiEB^ Proprietor. 
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nuii2jL. uU 1 liiwi^. — rirak-Ciafla Hotel, iii a beuutitul position near 
the Station and the new Steam Baths, with magnificent Views of the Valley of the 
Inn and the Mountains. Comfortable Apartments, Heading, Smoking, Bath Booms, &c, 
with every modem Gonvenience. Arrangement for protracted stay. Special terms for 
eojoom In winter. Clime ezceedinglv- healthy, air bracing. In Winter Stairs and Pass- 
ages warmed. From the top of the Hotel a fine bird's-eye view of the Town and Valleys. 
CABIi IiAUDSEE. 

INNSBRUCK. 

H A X E JL. I>E r-.»E TJR O PE. 

KEPT by Mr. J. REINHART. —A new and well-famished FIrst-Class Hotel, conveniently 
situated, Just facing the splendid valley of the Inn, opposite the Railway Station. 
Excellent Table d'HOte and private Dinners. Arrangements made at very reasonable prices. 
Well-fnmished Apartments. English Newspapers taken in. Splendid sltnation, command- 
ing a fine View of^the Monntains. English spoken. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J. OKOSSMANN, 

Sculptor in Wood^ and Manufacturer of Swiss 

Wood Models and Ornaments. 
Carved and Inlaid Furniture Manufactured to any Design^ 

AT INTBRI.A€!1UBN. 

HIS WAREHOUSE is situated between the'BelvMere Hotel and Schweizerhof, where 
he keeps the largest and beet assortment of the above objects to be found in Switzer- 
land. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. MoCsacken, 38, Queen Street, Gannon 
Street, E.C., London. 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND HdTEL BEAURIVAGE. 

Recently l>i]ilt in a, Splendid Position. 

EVERY LUXURY AND COMFOttT. 

H. BEGLI, Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

J U N G F R A U. 

F. SEILER-STEBGHI, Proprietor. 

T^HIS Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 
-^ in the centre of the Hoheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfran and the entire range of the Alps. ItTecommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 

TABLE D'H6tE AT 2 AND 6.30 O'CLOCK. 

DINNERS A LA CARTE. 

CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATtONS. 
KILLARNEY. 



By Bar Molt Oradotu Ma)attft SftML Parmiuicn. 



THE ROTAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

PatranlMd by H.R.H. T^E PRIKCE OP WALES; by H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR, 
and by the Royal Families of Fraooe and Belgimn, Ac. 

THIS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, dose to the water's edge, within 
•L ten minates' drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance finom the lkr«fkined Gap of 
Dnnloe. It is lighted with gas made on the pnmiaes; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district A magnificent Coffee-room, a public Drawi^-room for Lames and Families. 
BUllard and Smoking-rooms, and sereral snites of Private Apartments fsdng the Lake, 
have been recently added 

TABLE FHOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

Cars, Carriages, BocUs, Ponies, and Guides at fixed moderate charges. 

Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solicit 

gratnlties. The Hotkl Omnsus and Porters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Terms from October to Jane, inolosive. 

It is neoessaiy to inform Tomrists that the>Railway Company, Proprietors of the BaOway 

Hotel in the Town, send upon the platform, as Towttnfor their Hotel, the Porters, Car-drivers, 

cwatmen, and Gnides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 

LAke, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station-door. 

i^ JOHN O'liEABY, Proprietor. 
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^ KARLSRUHE. 

HOTEL. GERMANIA. 

mjATED a few mJnntet fn»i the Railway Station, on the Pablic Gardens. This 
fMnt>GIaB8 Hotel is farnished with every modern comfort. 100 Rooms and Saltes of 
Apartments. Bed ind attendance from 2 Marks. The whole of the house heated bo as to 
ensure eomfort to Winter Visitors, for whom also Special Arrangements are made. Baths. 
Lift Omnihuses at the Station. JTOSSr TiUK^fl, Proprietor. 



S 



KIS8INGEN. 

HOTEL SANNBE. 

FIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, of good repntation for its 
comfort, cleanUnesa, and good Gmsine. BeautiM situation with open 
views. Well fnmiabed large and small Apartments. Three Minutes from 
the Kurhaus, Springs, and Garden. The only Hotel in Eissingen fitted 
up with the latest improved Sanitary Water appliances. 

CHARGES STRICTLY MODERATE. 

SCHMIDT, Proprietor. 
LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 



GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE (OUGHY). 

DiBBOTOB, A. MAETTN-EUPENAOHT. 

T^ TTTfl splendid Establishment, constructed on a grand scale, 
is situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the shores 
of the Lake of Qeneya, surrounded by an English Park and 
Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Church. 



AT VMBT MODEBATS FBICES. 



Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 
by Omnibus. 

BaOhs^ Tdeqraphy and Post Office in Ae Hold. 



LAUSANNE. 

h6tel belle vue. 

Mo9t Beau^fid Situation. 

Beasonable Terms aiid Pension. 

F. WICHMAN, Proprietor. 



LAUSANNE. 
i^BAND Hdl'EL DE RIGHEMONT 
It Kept by Mr. and Mrs. EITTER 
WOLBOLD. Sj^ndid first-rate Hotel in 
every respect £xceedingly beantifol and 
healthy utoation in every respect. Strictly 
moderate charges. 
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LAUSANNE. . 

Hotel etPension duFancon. 

FIEST-CLASS HOUSE. 
English Comforts. Prices Moderate. 
A. EAACH, Proprietor. . 



LEAMINGTON. 

The Clarendon Family and 

Private Hotel. 

SITUATED 111 the Ughest part of the 
Town. Highly recommended by the 
best English and American Familiea, for 
Comfort and Moderate Charges. Carriages. 



LISBON. 

HOTEL DUKAND. 

AFlRdT-CLABS FAMILY HOTEL, sitaated near the Landing place and^ Opera-boose. 
Highly reoommendable for its %leanline8a» comfort, and good Attendance. Ftivate 
Table d'Hdte. Terms moderate. 

IiOTTiS DXmANX), Propxietor. 

LISBON. / 
BRAGANZA HOTEL. 

THIS First-Glass well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
Royal House- pf Brnganza, and fitted up by the new Proprietor. Victor 0. Sassbtti, 
highly reoommendable for its large, airy, and comfortable Apartments, commanding the 
most extentive and picturesque vie«s of the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully- selected Wines. Under the same Management, within 2i hours' 
drive, VICTOR'S HCTIKL, CINTRA. 

SHAFTESBURY HOTEL. 

S8, 30, 32, & 34, MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Three minutes' walk ft-om Central and Lime Street Stations. Omnibuses from Exchange 
and Lauding Stage for the Steamers paaa every few minutes. Moderate charges. 
Conducted ttrictly on Tempetxmce principles. 

LONDON. 




pwm 



LEHS. 



ALAKGE CoUection of Views of this Neighbourhood, from 
Is. each; also of Views of other parts of the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, Palestine, 
India, United States, English Cathedrals, Abbeys and Castles, on approval, 
to double amount of cash sent. Lists on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope to 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LrMITED, 

72, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, IiOMTDOMT, E.C. 

A Pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for DeRcate 

Constitutions, Ladles, Children, and Infants. 

180, New Bond Street, London. 



DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFORD & CO. 



Sold by CketniOs throttghout the World. 



MURRAY'S MODERN LONDON, 8b. 6d. 
MURRAY'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 21s. 

.TOHX "MUtlRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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LONDON. 



HEAL AND SON 



HAVE ADDED 



D1HIN6-B00I FUBNITDBE 



AND 



DRiWINfi-ROOI FUBMTIIE 

TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 

BED-fiOOI mfiHITURE. 



N.B.— An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
600 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Famiture, 
and Priced List of Bedding sent free by post. 



HEAL AND SON, 

195, 196, 197, & 198, TOTTENHAM COUBT KOAD, 
LONDON, W. 



»■ u « I I L .1 m. I jiu i gL i ■ 
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LONDON. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMTNSTBB BANK, Limited, 
issues Circular Notes of £10, £25, aua £oK) each, for the use of Travellers 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America. No expense whatever is incurred, and when cashed 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit axe also granted on the same 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office im liOthbo^, or at any of the 
Branches, viz.: — 



Westminster Branch . 
Bloomsbnry „ 
Southwark „ 
Eastern „ 

May. 1881. 



1, St James's Square. 
214, High Holbom. 
6. High St., Borongh. 
130, High St., White- 
chapel. 



Marylebone Branch 



4, Stratford Place. 

Oxford Street 
aiT. Strand. 
89 ft 91. Westminster 
Bridge BomL 
Sonth K(rnslngt(;n Branch, 192, Brampton Rd. 



TsmpLeBar 
Lambeth 



GOLD 
MEDAL, 




PARIS, 
1878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 

SM fy aU dealers throug^hout ike JVarltL 



GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

{Tv^fih International Medal awarded,) 

Fry'S Cocoa 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA in packets and tins, 
specially recommended by the Manu&ioturers, is prepared 
from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other 
choice descriptions. 

" A most delicious and valuable article." — Standard, 

Fry'S Cocoa 

FRY^S EXTRACT OF COCOA — "Which really 
consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of superfluous oil, than 
which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa." — Foody Water^ and Air, 
T)t Hassall. 

FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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LONDON. 
THE 

GRAND HOTEL, 

TRAFALQAB SQUABE. 

Thi8 Magnificent Eotel occupies the Finest Site in the 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 

And oombines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America^ with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 



THE HOTEL stands on the site of the former Northumber- 
land House, and commands the entire view of Trafalgar Square. It is but 
a short WALKING DISTANCE from the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Fine Art and other Galleries, Theatres, and Places of Amusement ; and is in 
the midst of the means of Conveyance to all parts of London and the Suburbs. 

THE GROUND FLOOR is occupied hj the Grand Salle k Manger, and 
spacious Secondary Dining and Reception Rooms. 

ON THE FIRST FLOOR are the Ladies' Drawing Rooms, Library, and 
various Suites of Apartments, comprising all the convenience of Family 
Residences. The upper Storeys contain between 200 and 300 Rooms, either 
en suite or in separate Apartments. 

For Partietdars apply to 

THE MANAGER, GRAND HOTEL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

Oneqftke SighU and one of the Comfortt ^ London* 
THE 

HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIGH HOLBORN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE IVhOtE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection of High-class Music by completa Orchestra. 5.30 to 6.30 every Eveniog, 3t.6(l 
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LONDON. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ENVIEONS OF LONDON.— 
An Account, from personftl visits, of every Town and Village within 
a circle of twenty miles round the Metropolis, and the more important 
places lying four or five miles beyond that boundary. Alphabetically 
arranged. By James Thobne, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 21«. 

This Work comprises the whole of Middlesex, part of Surrey, ^Kent, 
Essex, and Herts, and smaller portions of Berks and Bucks. 

M Sach a work as Xr. Thornels Handbook was called for. The * call ' has been adminbly 
responded to. Mr. Thome's book, altbongh a work of referenee and a guide, is fnll of 
pleasant gossip. We find Mr. Thome's book an excellent performance of a woik which 
was required."— rAe Timet. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

TO GOnnnERTAL TRAVELLERS. 

DORRELL AND SON'S PASSPORT AGENCY, 

15, CHARINO CROSS, S.W. 
A PASSPORT iA a ready means of identifioation, and although it 

may not be asked for in some conntries, in others it is absolutely necessary, and the want of 
It may cause great inconvenience. 

BBinsH Subjects visiting the Continent will save trouble and expense by obtaining their 
Passports through the above Agency. No personal attendauce is required, and cunntry 
residents may have their Passports forwarded through the post A Form of AppUcatton 
forwarded by Post Passports Mounted and enclosed in Gases with the nsme of the bearer 
impressed in gold on the outside; thus affording security against injury or loss, and pre- 
venting delay in the fluent examination uf the Passport when travelliag. 

Fee, Obtorining Pattport, Is. ed. ; Vi$at, It, ead^ Caset, U. 6d. to Si. eoc^ 

COMMERCIAL 6MK OF ALEXANDRIA, LIMITED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in Shares of £6 eacli. 

Paid-up £3 per Sliare, say £240,000. 

BESEBVE FUND, £25,000. 



Jirjectnrs. 

Thomas S. BiOHARSsoxr, £sq., Chairman, 
£iiKAWUBL A. Bknaobi, Esq. I JoHK OoKSTAKTiNK Chobemi. £8q. 

Jacob Beiobt» Esq., M.P. I Joseph Hbllob, Esq. 

John Cow, Esq. | Gqbstantimb Gbobgio Zebvudachi, Esq. 

Auditon—W. W. Dbloittb, Esq., and John Elin, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE— 2, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

William Bobbkt La I^hanovb, Manager, John Boooks, Secretary, 

ALEXANDRIA OFFICE.— Ddkb Bakxb, Manager, 

BANK OP ENGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY BANE. 



Letters of Credit granted on Alexandria, and payments made in Cairo and Snez. 

Bills for ooUecUou encashed in any part of Efl^»t, and the poicbase and sale of EKvptlan 

all kinds of Securities undertaken. 

tttereet allowed st the lata of B per cent, per annmn on money deposited for not less 

twelve months. ■ 
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TOURISTS AND TBAYELLERS. 




Ladies yisiting the Seaside, Binking, Driving, 
or oliierwise exposed to the soorching rays of 
the Sun, or heated particles of dust, will find 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Most oooling and lefreahing to the fiBMse, bands, 
and arms ; it eradicates all Sunburn, Freckles, 
Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 

Sizes, 48. 6d, and Ss. 6(2. per Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

has been proved, by its unparalleled success 
of 50 y^^> to be the best, purest, and most 
fragrant Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound Teeth, Healthy Gums, 
and Fragrant Breath, being p^ectly free from all deleterious and acid 
compounds, which give a temporary wbiteuess to the Teeth, but ultimately 
ruin the enamel. 

Sold hy CJiemiits and Perfumers. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Travellers may save expense and trouble by purchasing Foreign Books in 
England at tha saxne Prices at which they are published in Germany or France. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 

11. NATUBAL SCIENCE 
CATALOGXnB. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Technology. * 

12. MEDICAL CATALOaUE. 
Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. Ele- 
mentary Books, Maps, &c. 

14. FOBEiaN BOOK OIBCU- 
LABS. New Books, and New 
Purchases. 

15. SCIENTIFIC-BOOE CIBCU- 
LABS. New Books and Recent 
Purchases. 

ANT CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 

WILLIAMS & NOHOATE, Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENftXBTTA Street, Covemt Gabden, London, and 

20, SotTTH Frrdfrtck Street, Edinburgh. 



L CLASSICAL CATALOaXTE. 
2. THEOLOaiCAL CATA- 

LOaUE. 
8. FBENCH CATALOGUE. 

4. GEBMAN CATALOGUE. 

5. EUBOPEAN LINGXHSTXC 

CATALOGUE. 

6. OBIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9. ABT-CATALOGUE. Art,Archi. 

tecture, Painting, Illustrated Books. 

10. NATUBAL HISTOB7 
CATALOGUE. Zoology, Bo- 
tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, &c« 
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LONDON. 

CHUBB'S LOCKS & SAFES. 








CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, the most secure from 
pIcklockB and (Uae km, are ttn»s, alnmla, and durable, and made of all aiiea and for 
eyory poipoee to which a Lock can be applied. 

Tmnks, PortmanteaoB. Travelling Bags. DresBlng Gaseg, Writing Deaka, Ac. fitted with 
only the ngoal common and utterly insecure Locks, can have the place of these supplied by 
Ghubb's Patkht without alteration or ipJnry. 

Tbavbllebs* LocK-PBOTBoroBS and Pobtablb Soutohioh Looks for securing Doon that 
m^ be fomid fastened only by common Locks. 

CHUBB A SON have always in stock a variety of Writing and Despatch Boxes in 
Morocco or Bnasia Leather and Japanned Hn ; the latter being particularly recommended 
(or lightness, room, durability, and freedom from damage by insMts <ff hot dtanatsa. 

Best Blaok Enamelled Leather Trayelling Bags of yarious nzes, all with 
Chubb's Patent Locks. Cash, Deed, and Paper Boxes of all dimensiont. 



MAKERS 
TO THE 

BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 



CHUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFE, 

WITH THICK FIBE-BESISTING LINING AND SOUD WEDQE-RESISTINa 

FRAME. 

PATENTED 1874. 




OomjpkU lUuttraUd Priced LiiU qf CkuWi Loekt, Bomet, Sktfet, and oHher MOMtfaeturet, 
vriik teiHnumiaUgnait and pott-free to any peart qfihewnrld. 

THBEE PBIZE MEDALS at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, for 
SAFES, LOCKS, AND ART METAL WORK. 



CHXJBB & SON, 

128, QUEEN YICTOBIA 8TBEET, 8T. PAUL'S, E.C.; 

And 68. ST. JAMES'S STBEET, PALL MALL, S.W., LOHDOM. 

llso at 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 68, Cross Street, Manehester; 104, 

Hew Street, Birminghain; and Horseley fields, WolTerhampton. 
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LUCERNE. 



SGHWEIZERHOr. LUZERNEBHOF. 

First- Olass JEIotels. 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Peopbibtors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 

With splendid View of the Gelebrated Panorama of the 
LAKE AND MOUNTAINS. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

SEGESSEB BROTHERS and C^., Prbprietors. 



rnniS large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
-^ Comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Views. Every attention paid to Tourists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USB OF YISITOBS. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer Hof— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Proprietor, JEAN BEBER-STEFFEN. 
THIS First-rate Establishment, very well recommended hy 

'*- the beet daas of Travellers, Is sltoated close to the Steamers' LandlDg-plaoe, and vvc-^- 
vit the Railway Stations, on the loveliest position of the Lake, with superb views of the 
Rigi Pilatos, Alps, and Oladers; contains several Saloons, 62 oomlbrtable Booms, Smoking 
and BwMHng Booms, where an Ftanofa and English flewspapers. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

Moderate Prices. 
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LUCERNE. 
80HWYZ. 



LAKE OF LUCERNE 

(Switterlaad) AND 



This magnificent Country, so renowned for unrivalled and attractive landscapes, 
with Its classical recollections and romantic traditions, forms a charming place 
of rendezvous for Travellers from all Countries. Entrance to the St. Qothard 
(Italy) and Key to the Grand Alpine Region of Switzerland. 

All the comforts of town combined with the attractions of the country. 86 Hotels 
and Boarding Houses (7000 Beds) from the plainest chalet to the most opnlent 
and fashionable hotel suited to all requirements. Invigorating air and Climatic 
Resting Station in the most varied Situations and Regions from 1433 ft. to 
5907 ft. aboYe the Sea level, similar to the climatic conditions of Montreux and 
environs, and the Alpine Stations of Davos and the Engadine. Luxurious 
Vegetation of all zones, from the fig-tree (in open air), the chestnut-tree, the 
nut-tree, to the pine (on the limit of perpetual snow). Sea-water and other 
baths. Mineral-water Springs. Inhalations. Superior Drinking Water. 
Milk and Whey. Grape cure. Eminent physicians. Promenades in pine- and 
beech-woods. Natural Parks everywhere. Boating and excursions in comfortable 
Steamboats with Saloon and refreshments, interesting Mountain Railways up to the 
Rigi. Fish. Concerts. Fireworks. Aquatic amusements. Interesting fauna and 
flora. Much to interest geologists. Pure, mild, and bracing air. Each Station 
is a centre of excursions both with regard to the country and for views in 
the neighbourhood, and for trips into the wild, romantic, sublime Alpine and 
Glacier world. Guides and Bearers. Coaches and Riding horses for short or 
long excursions. Protestant and Roman Catholic Worship in German, English, and 
French Churches. 

' i 

Luoer&d. 

H6tei Schweiaerhof, > t*^^,.^^ tiw,*u«« iaoa 

LuBemerhof, 1^^'^'^~*^^ ^^^ 

National, Segesser and Ck>. 350 

Du Lac, Villiger and Spillmann 160 

Scbwanen, H. Haefeli 155 

Beaurivage, Ed. Strub 125 

Rigi, Wwe. Regli 
„ Waage,G. Bindschedler 80 

Pension NeuschwelzerhanB, J. Kent 80 

Hdtel St. Gottliard, J. Doepfoer 75 

Englischer Hof, J. Rebef-Steffen 66 

BoBsli, Marti 60 

Engel, Gebr. Helfenstein ; 55 

Wildenmann, F. Estermann 

zur Post, Wapf 25 

zxxr Krone, Danioth 25 

Kreuz, Kapit. Kiittel-Kau&iann 22 

Villa Bnmhalde, B. Munzinger 
BlerbaUe Muth, Special, deutscher Blere 
Cafe Huagaria, Spedalitat ungar. Welnc 
Gletschergarten, Amrein-Troller 
Meyer's Diorama, L. Meyer 
Stftoflfer's Museum, TMere d. Alpenwelt 
.-Hdlg. MfihleplatK, Bell & Nigg 



Alt. In Ft. 

above flea 

level) 



AltinR' «r 

above Sea 3 

level. 

Lutetne^Oontinued). 

Spec-fidlg. SternenpU Gb. Sutermeister 

Llthogr. Anstalt, Kappelgasse, Gb. Eglin 

Printer, J. Bucber 

Horlogerle, Kenssbrttcke, Gbr. Haefliger 
I G. P. Prell, Bachhandlung and Anti' 

quariat 
I DampfiiohifflfalirtgesellBolLaft des 
I Vierwaldstatteraees 
i Dampfflohiffirestauratioii, Bemer 
I Aerzte: 

Dr. med. Alf. Steiger 

L. Suidtet 

I*. Bnin 

Meggen. 

Hdtel & Pension Gottlieben, Fr. Gyger 

Kussiiftolit 

Hdtel & Pension Adler» Brun. 

WeggiB. (Hertensteln) 

», », Bellevoe, F. Weinmann ^ 
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(YIERWALDSTATTERSEE) 

ENVIBONS. (Switserland) 



URI. 
UNTERWALD. 



Alt. In Pt: 
HboveSea 

Hdtel & PWtt. Gehrig, Dr. med. Gehrig 
Pension Herrenmatt, Wwe. Staebli 
Hdtel ft Pension Ltttaelau* Ltolder 1432 

H. ft P. Scbloss HertensteiD, Frei-Meyor 
Vitznan (SUtion der Rigi-Bahnen). Ii43 
Hdtel ft tension PfyiTer. Wwe. PfyiTer 
„ „ Kreui, A.Ztmmermann 

H Kigibahn,Koller-Fiack 
Cafe ssnm Alpenrdeclien, Stalder 

Rifiri-Bahn Vltznaa-Kulm 
^ „ Kaltbad-Scheideck 

BigL 

Hdtel Rlgi-Kulm, Qehr, Scbreiber 

( end-Station der Rigi-Babn) 
Hdt. ft P. Rigi-Kaltbod, Segesser-Faoden 
(Station d. Bahn nacb Rigi-Scheid€t:k) 
IH. ft P. Rigi-Scbeideck, Hauser & 
Stierlin 

(End-Station d. RJgi-Scheideck-Bubn) 

Hdtel ft Pension Rigi-First, G. Humbel! 

H. ft P. Rigl-Staflel. Gebr. Scbreiber ^^^^ ^^^ 

^ Rigi-Staffel.Kalm,C. Breltiiiger 

„ BeUevne (Kaltbad), Dahinden , 

,, Rigl - Klost. - Schwert, Z. 

Scbreiber 



5907 500 

4t27 mo 



S404] 2m 



ilili'ii^] 



Amsteg; 
H^tel ft Pens. KxeviA, Fedier 
M ,. Stemen ft Post, Tresch 

Maderanerthal. 

H6tel & Pens. Alpendnb, F. Indergandt 

Wasen. 

Hdtel ft Pens, des Alpes. Gehrig 
w „ Ochsen, Gamma 

i^ldormatt* [bach 

ttft P. Jjelievne, Seb. Gbristen-Kessel- 

„ M St. tiotthard» Kessielbacb - 

Cbristed 
n n Oberalp, Daniotb 
„ H Drei KOnige, Gebr. Meyer 

Hospenthal. 

M. ft K des Alpt?6, F. ar. WalJter 



OsrsaiL 

Hdtel ft Pension Muller, J. MiUler 

H. ft P. Hof Gtersau, J. M. Cammensiud 

Bnumen. 

H. ft P. Waldst&tterhof Fr. Fassbind 
M Adler, X. Aufdermanr 
„ Boasli, Scbacbemann 
yt Hirscben, Ulrich-Aufdermaiir 

I C Azenitain, H6tel ft Pens., A. EberLc 



I 



H43 

• 'in 

1143 

ifid 

I 40 
,3B 



G.StockeriUiia^^O 
Immoud I *^ 



Stoos, C. Mttller 

Sohwyi. 

Hdtel Rtissli, Weber ' 

SOdHTOll \ 

Hdtel ft Bad nun Rossli, Gebr. Beekr 
„ „ snm Stemen, Fncbs-Kiir^l 

FlfLelen. 

Hdtel ft Fens. Umerhof, L. Beln 
M n Krens, Arnold 

H Wilhelm Tell, Walker 
„ Adler ft Post, H. Mttller 

Altorf. 

Hdtel ft Pens. Lowen, Arnold 
„ „ Adler ft Ptoet, Gscbw. 

Janch 
„ Schlttssel, Villiger-Epp 






Alt. in Ft.) 
Iibove Sea 

level. 

1757 



3018 



4750 



5058 



7991 



2629 



2313 



U43 



3S29 



3343 



ritrka. 

Hdtel ft Pension Fnrko, Seb. HUl>r 
H. & P. riBft^n^lQtschcr^ F. M. Walker 
B^eluberg (DanipfBchinstiiiioii Tralb], 
HGtel ft Pens. SonnenbeTg, M. Trntt- 

manu 
34))3L5neok: (t^'^iiipfi^h^fC^s^t. Beggen 

rfal> 
Kaltwjut9«ranBtAlt, C^ Boraing^r 

HfltuI ft Ptnalon 7UT Sotitii?, J. MllUer 

,, PeuB. z. MoEid, Gmiiai'e'Zllrtl'i^r 
H. ft P. Kltiwalduerhof^ ^Jcbwarz-Ani^ 
eUad 

Maria Bidkenbaoh. 

HdL&L He V^n». v.. Eag^l, J. v. Jen Der. 

Engslberg, 

Hdtel ft P^na. S'jnnenber:?, A. Landry 

: ;; V^^i }^^^^^^ 

,, „ MEiller, l>r. UtiLler 

ttdbd Kiifiel, OdernHitt 
BtanBtaad. [Kaiser 

IL ft P. WLolEfrlrlfid, CammE-iiAlnd- 
pi „ lltit7ioch, J, HersQg- 
Biunner 

BfirgeiiBtook. 

HoLei & PinPioD* BudieT ft Dufrer 
Alpna^ht C^^i^^><iu ^T Pilattia), 
Hdtel ft Pension Pllatus, Brlbachgi 
U. ft P. UQLlevue {aji. Pil4tDfl)» 

BrltecbA) IS^90 

^ ^ KlimfleiiJborn,(a.d. Hiatus),! 

Brttacbgl |s976 
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LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 
THE VALLEY OP ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighboarhood, and largely patrooised by the 
best Families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combines, 
with Moderate Cbai^es, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tonristo. The splendid Table dlidte and OofTee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies' 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long Iront, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest in 
the district. Handsomely-fitted BiUianl Room open during the Season, for Residents in the 
Hotel only. 

Pott'Honet and Oarria^i alto ike very best kind qf Modem Stahling. 
JOHN CROOK, Pbopbietob. 

GRAND HdTEr DE L'DNIVERS. 

FACING PEBBAOHE STATION. 



FIRST-CLASS FAMILY 

FULL SOUTH. 



HOTEL. 



GROUND FLOOR APARTMENTS. 

Sailuxiy Tickets Offict, 



LUCERNE. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

FIBSr.CLAaB HOTEU FQIEST 
SITUATION. 

H. H^FELI, Proprietor. 



MAOON. 

OEASD HOTEL 

DE FBANCE £T DES 

ETRAHOEBS. 

First-Class Hotel. Yeiy great comfort 
Facing the Station, Well recommended- 



MADRID. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX 

THB ONLY FRKNOH HOTEL IN MADRID. 

FIRST-OLASS Hotel, Boarding-Houae, in the fiaest part of the Paerta 
del Sol, with magnificent views and fuU touthem atpect. Table d'H6te. Private 
service. Large and small apartments. Bath. Reading-room, with Piano. Foreign Mews- 

Kpers. Great comfort and cleanliness. French CuUine. Omnibus at Railway Stations, 
terpreters. 
Grand Hotel de Londrei. Family Hotel. Annex of the seta de la Patx, nnder 

the same management; Moderate Prices. 

T. CAPDEVlfililiE & Co., 

Proprietors of both ffotues. 
-- • - 

MANSFIELD. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

TTKDEE the Management of Miss White, daughter of the late 
^ RoBKB-c White, for 30 years Proprietor. The best centre for visiting Sherwood Forest, 
** the Dukeries," Welbeck, Tkoresby, Clumber. Newstead, Hardwick, Bolsover, &c. " The 
best plan is to get a carriage firom th& Svoagi at Mansfield."— Aim&lM among the .fiKZb, by 
s J. Jkhhxmos. An OmnlDus meets all Trains. 
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MALVERN (GREAT). 

THE IMPERIAL. 

THE attention of Foreign and Home Tourists seeking a salnbrious and 
channiBg part of England is Teapectfolly drawn to this Kstabiishment, tiie laii^est 
and principal one in the district —comfortable, well appointed, apedally adapted for Family 
Residence, and the charges strictly moderate. 

Terms :— From £3 3s- per Week, 

Including Bedroom, Attendance, Meals, and nse of Public BoomB. 

Special arroHffemenU made wUih Families intending to rettdefor tome time. 

THE NEW AND ELEGANT 8WIMMINQ BATH. 

Part of a complete system of Baths in course of erection— IS NOW OPEN. 

TARIFFS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

MARIENBAD (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. D. TTALBMAYB. 

FIEST and LABQEST HOTEL in this Watering Plaoe. 
Preferred on aocoimt of its charming situation at the comer of the Pro- 
menade and Park, and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly furnished with 
e^ery comfort and in noble style, containing, with the D^pendance, 270 Rooms, 
Saloons, &c. English spoken in the Hotel. 

Carnages in the Hotel. Omnihua to the Bailway Station. 
MATLOCK. 

TYAOK'S, late lYATTS AND JORDAN'S. 

THIS first>c1ass old-established Family House, acknowledged to be one of the most homely 
md oomforUble Hofteli in the Kingdoin, ia BitOBtad in the nuMrt elevated and open part of the valley, rar- 
ronnded by its own aztensiTe pleamre gxonnds and gardens, and commands the finest riews of the grand and 
pictareaque ecenerr for which Matlock Bath (the Switaerland of England) stands unrivalled. A pnUlo 
Dining Boom and Drawing Boom. Private Sitting Booms. GoflTee, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. A large 
Swimming Bath in the Hotel. Table d'Hdte daily, at 6.30 p.m. Bxcellent Stabling and Coach Honsee, 
Porting, Tiabing, Lawn Tennis, Croquet A "Bus to meet each Train. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

KLEEBLATT & STOECEICHT, Proprietors. 
(Formerly FEBD. BUDINGEN.) 

r[S First-class well-known Hotel, much frequented by English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatly enlarged and improved, and contains now 140 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English comfort. This 
Hotel is sitaated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Rhine 
Steamers, and near the Railway Station, and affords from its Balconies and Windows 
splendid views of the Rhine and Taunas Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for its 
excellent Cooking, exquisite Wines, Cleanliness, and good Attendance. English 
I Newspapers. 

Choice Shine and MoMe TTtnes, whcietcUe and for exportation. 
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MARSEILLES; 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24 RUE NOAILLES (Cannebi^re Frolongee). 

The greatest and most important of ths large BoteU of Marseilles, having a 

large Garden looking souths surrounded hp the Dining Booms, 

Hydraulio Lift serving all the Floors. 

Omnibus and Carnages enter the Hotel, sjxd are to beCound at aU Trains. 

THE TARIFF OF PRICES ARE HUNQ UP IN EVERY ROOM. 

M. MAXTRICE GORDE, Manager. 

MENTONEv 

♦ 

HDTEL DU pavilion and prince DE GALLE8. 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

SITUATED in the healthiest padrts of Mentone, and com- 
manding a fine View of the Town and the Sea, and combining every 
English oomfort with moderate charges. Pension 8 francs a day. 

S. p. KIPPER, Proprietor. 
MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 



HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

npHIS well-known Establishment has been newly improved, 
•*- and combines every modem comfort with moderate and fixed prices. 
It is always conducted unde^ the Superintendence of the Proprietors, 

Messrs. CLERICT BROTHERS. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

THIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is heautifully situated in the 
best quarter of the Town, with a Tast GardeD, and affords every fioglish oomfort. 

■ ■ ' ■ 'r ' ■ ■ ■ " ■■ ' ■ ■ 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION DU IHDI. 

Situated Promenade du Midi, commanding a splendid view of the Sea. 
^snsion from 8 francs per day. BIGNON, Proprietor. 
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MENTONE. 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

Central First-Class Establishinent. 

BUILT and fdrnished with taste and according to the latest 
improvementB. In a Southern aspect overlooking the Sea, and a 
heantifdl Garden giving aooess to the pnblio ''Promenade dn liidi." 
Public Saloon and Beading Boom, Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

ENQUSB AND SBYZSRAI. FOBXIGN LANGUAaES SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS TO Aim FBOM THE BAILWAT STATION. 

MILAN - 

GRAND HOTEL DE MUM. 

200 Booms and Saloons, with every oomfort and reqnirexnents 
of the present day. 

Pension in the Winter Months. 

V THE ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

J. SPATZ-WtmMS. 

HOTEL DE LA GMNDE BRETAGNE 

E REICHMANN. 
Proprietor, J. IiEGNANI. 

rE House is situated in the centre of the Town, near the Cathedral 
and all other Places of interest. Good Table d'Hote. The Times, &c. 
SeTeral Languages spoken. The Honse is only two Storeys high. Five 
minutes' walk from the English Charch. 

OmnihuB at the Station to meet all Trains. 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.B. 

Retidmb Physician, Dr. R. THOMSON FORBES. 

THIS EstAblishment, which occupies a beantiM situation on the western slope of the 
beautifully wooded Gallowhill, and within a short distance of the fkr-famed **Hofrat 
Well," Is replete with every oomfort for visitors and patients. The public rooms, halls, and 
corridors are universally recognized as unsurpassed by any similar Establishment, and the 
baths are of the most varied and perfect construction. Moffat has long been a favourite 
resort for thoite seeking health and pleasure, and in the Establishment, there is the addi- 
tional attraction of good society and varied amusements. 

C. 19'An, Msjiager. 
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IL<a.ke of Greneva. S^vitzerland. 

MONTREUX. 

Comprising CLARENS, VERNEX, BONPORT, TERRITET, 
and VEYTAUX ; that is to say, all the District situated between the 
Castle of Chillou and the Castle of Cretes, on the shores of the Lake 
of Geneva, and known as the 

NICE OF SWITZERLAND, 

in consequence of the incomparable softness of its climate. 

THE CLIMATE of all others ^eoommended by all the medical 
celebrities for persons suffering from weakness of the chest, of the nervous 
system, and convalescents. Kxcellent reeting^place for persons returning 
from hot countries. 

LUXURIANT VEGETATION. SALUBRIOUS AIR. tempered 
id summer by the breezes from the lake and mountains, completely shaded 
from the eold Twrth toinde. 

Central pr sition for a large number of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS.' 

KURSALL, containing Theatre and Concert Boom, Drawing Booms, 
large Winter Garden and extensive Park, situated in the most delightful 
position in the country. OPEN SEPTEMBER 1st. 

ALKALINE SPRING, similar to those of Evian and Contbbx^ville. 

THREE RAILWAY STATIONS. Clarens, Veme^^-Montrenx, and 
Veytaux-Chillon, and three landing-places for Steamers. 

OFFICIAL RETURN of TRAVELLERS in 1880, 283,054. 

SIXTY HOTELS AND PENSIONS, with every modern comfort, 
from the simplest to the most sumptuous, from 5 to 10 francs a day. 

Numerous VILLAS end APARTMENTS, 

WORSHIP in the respective Churches — French, German, English, 
Scotch, and Catholic. 

ENVIRONS OF MONTREUX. 

GLYON. Height 700 rottres (Hotels du Bighi Vaudois, and Hotel 
Victoria). 

LES-AVANTS. Height 1000 metres (Grand Hotel des Avants). 

VILLARS-SUR.OLLON. Height 3276 metres (Hotel du Grand 
^louveran et Pension des Chalets). 

Tbes-j three last Stations, in the neighbourhood of Montreux, offer every 
comfort, and are in Summer the rendezvous of many Tourists and Foreigners. 
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MUNICH. 




^te 




:. DE BAVIERE. 

Hotel. Finest and healthiest 
id Galleries. Brerr modem Comfort 




Pi 




BAVARIAN HOTEL. HOTE] 

ATTO PLOECKER, Proprietor. Excellent FIret-class 

Bathfl and Carriages in the Hotel. Best Cooking and Wines. Mode 
by the Proprietor. 



MUNICH. 

WIMMER & CO, 



«AI.I«ERir OF FINE 

3, BRIENNER STREET, 



ARTS, 



Invite the Nobility and (Jentiy to visit their Gaixert of Fine Abts, containing an 
Extensive Collection of 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

by the best Munich Artists. 

PAINTXNaS ON PORCELAIN AND ON GLASS. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. &«. Mccracken, 38. Qaeen Street, Cannon Strec t, 
E.G.. ].iOndon. Correspondents in the United States, Messrs. Baldwin Bbos. & Ct». 
72, Broadway, New York. 



NAPLES. 

HOTEL DE ROME. 

FIRST-RATE HOTEL. 

Incomparable situation facing the Sea and 

overlooking the Bay and Mount Vesuvius. 

Great Bath EttabliihvMnt. 

A. BRG8CHETT1, Manager. 



NICE-(CARABACEU. 
JULLIEN'S HOTEL. 

Highly Becommended. 
CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 

JULLIEN, Proprietor. 



NICE. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE— Qaai Mass^na. 

M»« J. ZUNDEL, Proprietress. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL of universal reputation, 
commandlDg a fine View of the Sea, and in best central position, 
close to the Puolio Garden and the Promenade. House Patronised 
especially by English and American Families. 
TdbU d*H6te, having the Reputo.tion of being the best in Nice. Charges 
very moderate. 
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mm AROiTHE DE LA 
6RA1IDE BRETAGRE. 



HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

Best Position of the Town, facing the Public Gardens, where 
Concerts are g^vtdn Daily, and orevltdkiag the 

PROMENADE DES ANGXAIS AND THE SEA. 
New Beading and SxnoMng Booms. South. 



COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 

(late Chauvain's). 

Enlarged^ Restored, and entirely Bejumished hy the 

New Manager^ 

Reading, Ladies' Brawing, BiU^ard, and Smoking Rooms. 

SPLENDID GALLERIE PROMENOIR- 
FOUR LIFTS. 



HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE, 

50, PROMENADE DES ANaLAIS. 

Admirably Situated in a Vast Garden. 

Splendid View of the Promenade and the Sea. 

Reading, Xiadies' Drawing, Billiard, and Smoldng Rooms. 

Full SoutL Arrangements made for a Protracted Stay, 

N.B. — These three well-known First-Clftss Establishments 
are situated full South, and heated by " Caloriferes." Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Excellent Ouisine. Choice "Wines. 
Moderate Choi'ges. 

J* LAVIT; Directeur-G6rant. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL BE BAVIEBE. 

PBOPRiiBTRKSg, Mbs. G. P. AUINGBB. 

THIS First-class Hotel is situated in the middle of the Town, close to the 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Every 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Gold Baths in the Hotel. 



Omnibii8e8 to and from each Train, Carriages in the Hotel, 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 

O ST END. 

H5TEL FONTAINE. 

A 7IB8T-CLAS8 HOVSS. ABRAKGEXENT WITH FAMILIES. 

TABLE D'H6tE at 5:30. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

Reading Boom, The SoMe a Manger contains a Collection of Paintings of the Masters. 



OSTEND. 

MERTIAN'S 

VIB8T-CLAS8 

PAMHiY HOTEL AND 

PENSION. 

Close to the Kurssial. 



OSTEND. 

Murray's Handbook fbr 

Holland and Belgium. 

Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



OXFORD. 
mHE CLARENDON HOTEL. (Patronised by HJI.H. The Prince of Wales, H.R.H. 
JL Prince Leopold, Ttieir Imperial Majesties tho Emperor and Empress of -Brazil, the 
Princess Frederick Charles of Frossia, and Prince Lonis Lucien Bonaparte.) Situate in the 
most central part of the City, and near to the principal Colleges, and places of interest to 
visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this Hotel replete with every comfort. Spacious 
Coffee and Billiard Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed rooms en suite. Ladies' Cofft^e Room. 
Guides always in attendance. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Job and Post Horses. 
Good StablJDg and Commodious Coach Honses.^-JQHN' F. ATT WOOD, Praprietor. 

OXFORD. 

Il-A.Pri>OL3PH HOTEL. 

TEE ONLY MODERN HOTEL. FIRST-CLASS, 
Every Comfort. Close to the OoUeges. Prices Moderate. 

MISS I' ANSON, Manageress. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE, 

39, ATENIJE DE L'OPEBA. 

FINEST SITUATION IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL, 

lEST-BATE Eestanrant and Table d'H6te. Beading and 

Smoking Rooms. Hydraulic Lift. Baths. Telephone. The 
Entrance Hall, Staircases, and Corritiors are heated. Arrangements for 
the Winter Season. 
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PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL. iOn (he Espland^e.) 
Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of HoIIandi 




W 



Tllli5 u-titjiiiiiLctiL. Hviii htm a frouUfic^ ui 
the Sia. It is the only Hotel that oommands a ftiil aod unlnterTtipted view of Mount's 
Bay. Apartments en »uite. Penzance stands unrivalled for the variety and qniet beauty 
of its Boenery, whilst the mildness of Hs climate is admirably adapted to.invalids. Ladiea^ 
Cofee and Drawing Booms. BiUicfrd Room. Sot and Cold Baths. Table d'Hdte at 
7 adock. An Omnibus meets every Train. Posting in all its Branches. Yachts, &c. 

[ A. H. HOBA, Proprietor^ 

PENZANCE- 
Seaside Family Hotel and Superior Lodging-House. 

.MOUNT^S BAY HOUSE, 

ON THE ESPLAHADS. ' 

rO expense or labour, has been spared; by the Proprietor. The house is 
1 ftin^shed in the most' modem style, is welt supplied with Hot and Gold Baths^ and 
replete with every accommodation suiuble for Tourists to West Comwair. All the Draw- 
ing-Rooms command an uninterrupted and unsurpassed View of St. Michael's Mount, and 
the whole of the magnificent bay. Invalids wiU find in MOUNT'S BAY HOUSE the 
comforts of a home, wUle the beauty and salubrity ot the situation, and its neatness to the 
charming walks on the Sea-shore, render it a healtiiy and dellghtftil residence. 

Stdtes of Apartments for Families of Distinction. 
Post Horses and Carriages^ Yachts and Pleasure Boats, ori shortest notice, 
CHABGES HODEBATE. 
MRS. E. LAVIN, Proprietress. 

PLYMOUTH. 

THE ROYAL HOTEL, 

:fibst-ciiAss family and posting house. 

S, PEABSE, Proprietor. 

'■ ~ PLYMOUTH. . 

Ofiiy Hotel with Sea View. 

«-It,.A.TVI> HOTEL. 

(OS THE HOE.) 
Mail Steamers anchot in sight. Public Rooms, and Sitting 
JAMES BOHN. Proprietor. 



% Sound, Breakwater, tc 
', with Balconies. 
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PLY MO U T H. 
DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL. 




Railway Termiiittfr-^Plymoath, Devon (Postal Telegri^b OflBce). First -Clnss Family Hotel. 
Table cHIdle daily. MRS. C. H. BODD, Manager. 

PRAGUE. I 

"ENGLISGHER HOF." 

(HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE.) 

FIEST-CLASS; The next to the Vienna, Dresden, and Karlsbad 
Station. Patronised byEnglish and Americans. English, American, 
and French Papers. Beading Boom. Ladits* Coffee Boom. Excellent 
Board. Beasonahle Charges. 

GUSTAV HUTTIG, Proprietor. 
""" fiiQKKALTBAO. 



ALPINE CLIMATE. 1500 metres above the sea. Opened from June 
to October. First-OaM l^btel, with 300 Boo|nb comfortably fnmidied. Finest situa- 
tion. Tbe only EsUbllshment od the Rlgi sheltered fronrthe cold winds. Large Park and 
Gardens, Temioes, Teirii^dfiJBif^lysbiaUy fot thd Use <(f Vtsito^. ; UVel V^aU^ and facilities 
for Excursions. 

Railway Station. Post and Tdegraph OfBce. Physiciao.. Sfttbs. Divine Service. Good 
Orchestral Band. . . 

NEWSPAPERS, BILLIARDS, ^c„ IN THE HOUSE. 

Pension Arrangements. 

Further information velll be given by 

X. SBGESSER PAADETT, Proprietor. 
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RHEINFALL. NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSE.N, 




HOTEL SCHWEIZEEHOF. PBOPBUfroa, Mb, WEGENSTETN. 
iTHa HOTEL SCRWEIZERHOF, known to KngHsh visitors &s one of the beet Hotels in 

-*- SwUEnrUliL^. TsSr^ been l^rCMllj *inkr;,-»;(l, an J i» now it s|il(»n4iid flratrata EfitaliliHjinifint. 

Thij ^liWElznmO^ it !iftualQ opixHdte tlie c:a]t^Lir»l^ n^Hn <yt the Rhine, And eiuit>nii:LT«(] hj a. Sn*- 
pB.tk and Raj^jjexi. TM IwaStif n U IJ n W rj iA'«?ai3 , tfio t^a rnHgiTiff it cliatatiC*! orAbortii 380 mileB— n {Whonpiiif 
Tteii lliCludtnE- tliO Whulu miigu of Uio Swiss Alpa and Lbs Mont BlflJic. H^aJthy climale- Chinch Serrlce. 
rmterTBdl Trout FlakiE'g. Prir.es mr^d^mte. reTjsSu«. IIi:*(el Otijiiikrtist:! nt Neuhftustin ftnd SdifcffhaiiaEii. 

RIGI< 
HOTEL AND PENSION RIGHI-SOHEIDEOK 

Terminus Station of the Rigl Kaltbad-Scheideok Eailway. 

EjTceikntiij suited for 'Jmtrisis mtd Penshji^r^. Vkw on the Alps 

as botutifid as at Eigi-^Kuhn. 

MODERATE CHARGES. LIBERAL TREATMENT. 

By a slay of not. Ic-t^H ihun f<jiir ilays, iitrflTJK<?n^ent by p^^neioM. can bn made at 8 to ISl Frani- 

per <i4iy per pqraoTi. Vut further iuCormation a|iply to tlie 

Proprietors. HAU&ES & STI£RLlKt 
■ N.B-^TouriRtg hjwioR Tji k<?LR fruni \'it;fnau to TliKi-Kiilm ran Interrupt tht; JDttmey et 
Jligi KaUbod, tak^i advaitt«i^c if itie lieaiitilul Excur-sioii to Eclieldetk anrl back, and ttieii 
continue tli'.^ jonnK'V tn Kuliii by a ImI^uwIuk Tr^vEn. 

EVEHy TIIAVELLER'B COMPANION. 

MURRAY^S 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 

DIALOGUES -QUESTIONS -VOCABULARIES. 

IN ENGLISH, GERMANj FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

nrpared fi'-prt^ifjt/or Unglith Travdl-ers Abrmd, and Ft}rcigm:TS Visiting Enffland. 
Fifteenth £djtic»n. Fcap* 3s. M. 

JOllX 3ILTKRAy, ALBEMAKLK STJt!:KT. 
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HOTE L MIN ERVA. 

THIS large Establishment, whose direction has lately been 
^ taken up again by the Proprietor, M. Joseph Sauve, has been 
considerably ameliorated both as regards the perfect service and the 
most elaborate comfoit. La^ge Apartments as well as small, and Kooms 
for Parties with more modest tastes, both very carefully furnished, are to 
be found here. 

Its position is one of the most advantageous. It is situated in the 
very centre of the Town, and close to the most remarkable Monuments, 
tiie Post and Telegraph Offices, the House of Parliament, and the Senate. 

The Ijadies' Drawing Boom, the Smoking Boom, and 
Beading Booms, where the principal Newspapers of every country 
are to be found, and the Bathing Booms, are always carefully warmed. 

TWO OMNIBUSES BELONGING TO THE HOTEL MEET 

EVERY TRAIN. 

THE WAITERS AND CHAMBEBMAIDS SPEAK ALL THE 

PBINCIPAL LANGUAGES, 

VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

"^ ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, ET DES ILE8 BRITANNIQUE8. 
This Fint-Class Establishment possesses the advantage of a beaatifnl Garden, and Is 
sitirated near the Bogllsfa aod American Churches; the prioolpal Apartments face the 
Sootb, the entile Hotel being wanned by two caloriferee, and the whole arrangements and 
moderate prices give nnlveiBal satisfaction. 

MAZZERI, Proprietor. 

ROTTERDAM. 

H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 
iMPORTsms OF Foaaxov books. 

Mr. Mubrat's * Handbooks for Travellers/ Bsadsuaw's Monthly Hallway Guides, 
Baedekbb's * Beisehandbficher/ and Hbkdsohel's ' Telefn*aph.' always in Sto<^ Books 
in all Laoguagee imported every day, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

26, QELDEBSCHE KADE, 26. 

ROTTERDAM. 

VICTORIA HOTEL.— This Hotel, opened in May, 1869, and built 
atprsady for tm Kngltah Hotel, ii dtnatod in the centre of the Town (West Aid), on the most fiwfaion- 
able Promenade of Bottordam, Jiut oppoeito the Landingwplaoe of all the Steamets to and fh>m SngUoid. 
The Booms spadoiu and aiiy. are elegantly rnrnJahed, and EnglUb TmreUen will find here every desirable 
comfort, combined with the most civil Attendance and moderate Charges. Table d'H6te. Choice Wines. 



Snglish Newspapers. English, French, and German spoken. Mr. J. TT88EN will spare no pains to deserve 
the patronage of Kngliah Travellers. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND h6TEL DB FRANCE, 97-99, Rne des Cannes. Entirely 
and carefully rewganised by the new Proprietor, lliis First-Class Hotel la dow 
a curiosity more in the Town, and sitaated in central position near the Public Buildings 
and Theatres, specially recommended to FamiUea visiting the Normandy Coasts. Large 
Courtyard and Garden, where Breakfast, Lnncheons.and Dinners are served in the Summer. 
Ladles' Koom, Smoking Boom, Table d'hute at 6 o'clock. First-Glaes Restaurant. 

E. BARBIER, Proprietor. 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND HdTEL DE PARIS. 

8PLENDIDLT SITUATED ON 

THE QUAI DE PARIS, 

OOMMANMNQ PICTUBBSQUE 

VIEWS OF THE SEINE AND MOUNTAINS. 

SPECIALLY RGOOMMBNDED TO 

FAMILIES AND SINGLE TRAVELLERS. 
Conversation Saloon. Smoking Room. 

TABLE D^h6tE. SERVICE A LA CARTE. 

INTEBPBETEB. ' BECOMUENDED. 

OXriVABD W4T*n.T.A1lP, Proprietor. 

R0YAT-LES-BAIN8. 

GRA ND HO TEL. 

SEBVMT, Proprietor. 



FmST-CLASS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOEEN. 

Opened from the First of May till the end of 
Octcher. 

RQ>;aT-LES- BAINS (Puy de Ddme). 

SPLENDID Am) . OOISrTINENTAL HOTEL, 

OPEN FROM the nth of MAT to the Ut of OOTOBEB. 
CHABASSXEBE^ Proprietor. 

A3I1> FBOPBIBTOB ALSO XSit 'THB ' ' 

GRAND HOTEL CALIPpRNIB, AT OAHNBS. 

(kLMS MARITIMES.) 
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ROUEN. 
GRAND h6tEL D'ANGLETERRE (On the Quay). 

Mr. AUGUSTE MONNIEB. Proprietor, Snooeesor of Mr. L«ON flOUCHARD. 

THIS HOTEL it diatingaidied ftnr tbe Mlnbrity of its tltaatioii, &c. ; and the new Pro* 
prietor has entirely re-fltted it, and added a very camfdntaUe Smokinff-Room. It Is 
Bltnated on the Quay «M±ig the Bridges, and commands the finest view of ttie Seine, and 
the magnificent Scenery endrding Rouen, that it is possible to imagine. TraveUers will 
find at this first-rate iBstablishment every comfort— airy Booms, good Beds, Refreshments 
and Wines of the best qwdily.at moderate Prices. An ezoeHent TaUe d'Hftte at Six 
o'clock. Bestanrant di la eMe, 

Mr. Honniar speaks English, and has English SiBrvants. 
An excellent Descriptive Ouide of B<yuen can he had of Mr. Monkieb. 

SAN DOWN (Isle of Wight). 

ROYAL PIER HOTEL. 

THIS favonrite Hotel has been recently opened and. fitted complete by 
MAPLE & 00. Charmingly sitnated. A &w yaids.iroiii, the entnmoe to the- Pier, 
and the celebrated Sands, with excellent Bathing Accommodation. It is within an easy 
walk of the newly'dlsoovered Roman Villa. Tab le d'H6 te. Omnibuses meet all Trains. 

C. O. WILKINSOia', Manager. 



SANDOWN HOTEL, 

SANDOWN BAT, ISLE OF WI0HT. 

WALTER MSW, Proprietor, 

FIB8T.CLASS HOtfeL. 

Billiard Boom, Croquet and Tennis Lawn. 

Saihoayfnm Bide to Sandoton, UmB 

15 minutes. 



8HANKL1N. 

HUSBATS EANDBOCa FOH 

8USBET, HANTS, AHD TEB ISLE 

OF WIGHT. 

Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 



SAN REMOv ITALY. 



WEST -END HOTEL. 

ALAEGB Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
the latest appliances to insure perfection in sanitary arrangements 
— its Closets being on the most approved English principle. Beautifully 
situated at the West End of the Town, a good distance from the Sea, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. Lift. Beading, Billiard, and 
Smoking Saloons. Ladies' Drawing Boom. English and Foreign News- 
papers. Excellent Cuisine, and choice Wine^. Oreat Cleanliness. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets all Trains. The old West-End Hotel, adjoin- 
ing, built by an English lady for her own residence, is under the same 
Management, and will form an excellent residence for Eamilles desiring 
quietness and privacy, with the convenience of a large Hotel. 

Bpemei arrangements for a lengthened sojourn, 

ONLY HOUSE WITH LIFT. 

All Languages spoken. 

Proprietor, EOBEBT WULFING. 
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S ALISBUR Y. 

CHE WHITE HART HOTEL Nearly Opposite the Cathedral. The largest 
and principal Botd in thA Ottjr.^Thii old «atabltehad flrat-elus Hotel oontalnB evi .... 

• — '"— nd Tourlita. *'•■•---- «.„. , .^ . 



A Ladles' Goflbe Boom, Billiard and Smoking Boonu, and 



everraoc 
spacfoaa 



CoAM.Soom for 



tientlemen. Tltble d'HOte dally during the neaaon from 6 to 8.80 p.m. at neparate tablea. GaniageB and 
Ilonea on hire Car Stonehenge and other places of intereat Eioellent Btobllng. Looae Boiaa, Ac. Vkrif 



application to 



H. T. BOWES, Manager, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 



SAN REMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

FIBST-0LA6S HOUSE, with alarge Garden. Entirely newly-fumlBhed 
by the ne,w Proprietor, 

COLOMBO PANICOI. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

h6tEL INQLISS. 

Facing the Sea and ^ Pyrenees, 

French Cooking, Music and Reading Rooms. 
ICnglish Newspapers. English Spoken. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

Murray's Handbook for 

Spain. 

Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20». 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 



8ALZB0URG. 



HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

OPPOSITE the Station. First-Olass Hotel, surrounded by a large 
Park, and offering the best view on the Mountains. 

PENSION. 

IWEoderate Charges. 

G. JUNG, Proprietor. 

SCHWALBACH. 

HOTEL ALLEE-SAAL 

(HOTEL. DE LA PROMENADE.) 

D^pendance: VILLA GREBEET. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. FERD. aREBERT, SONS, Proprietors. 

SCHWALBACH. 

THE DUKE OF NASSAU HOTEL. 

This First-Class Hotel, with private Hotel adjoining, is beautifully 
sitaated in the healtbiest and best part of the town, facing the Public Promenades, and 
in close proximity to the Royal Baths, the New Carhonse, the Drinking Hall, and the 
English (Anrcb. it contains a good number of etegantiy-fumisbed Apartment* and Saloons 
for families and single gentlemen, and combines comfort with Moderate Charges. This 
Hotel ia patronised by many diatlnguished families of England and the Continent. Favour- 
able *' Pension " arrrangements are made at the end of the Season. Qood Trout Fishing ini 
the Wisper Stream. A comfortable Omnibus belonging to the Hotel starts from Schwalbacb[ 
to Wiesbaden at eight o'clock in the morning, and leaves Wiesbaden at five o'clock in tb a 
afternoon, opposite the Railway Station, from the Taunua HoteL CafS Restaurant, Pauline s- 
berg. Whey and Milk Establlflhment, ten minutes' walk fhmi the Nassau Hotel, with wh idi 
'here is communication by Telephone, delightfully situated, amidst a beautiful park ▼ ,itli 
Mendidview. T. C. WILHBLMY, Proprietor -. 



__ 

&RAND HdTEL BRITANRIOUE. 

F. LEY H, Proprietor. 

PATSOHISED BT THE BOTAL FAHILT OF BELOIUV, 

And maintainB a high reputation among the Aristocnoy of 

Enrope. 



SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART O F THE TOWN. 

LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglais and the English Church. 



ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



03INIBTJS A.T :e:^oh: a.»»ivjijl.. 

... I ■ I ■< - I ,l..l I I 

SPA. 

HOTEL DES PAYS-BAS. 

Vve. L DE COCK, Proprietress. 

FIRST-CLASS. Exceptional situation at the top of the Town. Large 
Garden opposite the Poulion, close to the Casino «nd Battia. Omuibiu at the Statiun. 
Much recommended. 

SPA. 

GRAND HdTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

17IBST-CLASS HOT£L. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
i: Room, fiyery Oomfort. Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 

Omnibut of the Hotel at tke Arrival of every Train. 

STRASBURG. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

I^EWLY EESTORED, and Furnished with every modern 
-*-^ comfort by its new Proprietor, Ch. Mathib. Opposite tlie Railway 
Station. Adjoining the Post and Telegraph OfQce. Near the CathediaL 

Large Dining, Beading^ and Smoking Booms, 

80 Sitting and Bed Rooms. 
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STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 




GRAND HOTEL. 

THIS Handflome Building is eitnated in the finest part of the City, 
hetween Charles the Xllth's Square and the National Museum, on 
one of the Principal Quays, just at the oonfluence of the Lake Malar and 
the Baltic 

The Boyal Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Harbour. The Boyal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres are in close proximity. 

The balconies and roof of the Hotel command the most extensive Views 
of the City. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement and convenience, 
and no expense has been E^ared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. 

The Building contains Four Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Booms, Sitting Rooms, Coffee and Beading Booms, a Billiard Boom, 
a Telegraph and Post Office, Baths, Betiring Booms, a Laundry, and othei 
accommodations. The several flats can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All European Languages spoken. Guides and Conveyances supplied to 
all places of interest in the City and Neighbourhood. Terms will be found 
to compare favourfibly with those of other first-class Hotels, 

The Hotel Pl.ydl>erg. 

GnsTAP Adolf's Torg. 

THIS Old-established House has long been favourably known to Travel- 
lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartments. 
The Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting the Swedish Capital. 

R. CADIER, 

Proprietor of the Grand Hdtel and the Hdtel Bydberg. 
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THUN (Switzerland). 

GRAND HOTEL DE THOUNE 

(THUNERHOFX 

Proprietor, Ch. STAEHLE, formerly Manager at the Hdtel Bauer au lac, 

ZiiriolL 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL» the largest and most comfortable in the place, 
beaatlMly sitiiated at tbe liokc, with a splendid view of the Alps, and surrounded 
by a large Garden, in which a Concert of the Eur music takes place every day. There is 
also a Lift 

PBICES ABE FIXED VF IN EACH BOOM. 
Pension, the whole Season by stasring Five Days. 



THUN, SWITZERLAND. 

FALCON HOTEL. 

OBNTBAIi ON THffi AAB. 

0OOD SITUATION, 

COMMEnCiAL AND FAMtLY HOTEL, 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



VENTNOR. 
MUBBAY'S HANDBOoi 

For SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE 

• OF WIGHT. Post 8ro. 10s.. 
John Mubray, Albemarle Street. 



TOULOUSE. 

GEAND H6TEL DU MIDI. 

Patronised by the Due d'Aumale and Duke of 19'orfolk. 

BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE PLACE DU CAPITOLE. 

FIRST-CLASS KSTABLISHMENT, 

Offering the same oomforts as the largest hotels in France. 

Frequented by (he highest Class of English and American Travellers. 

Restaorant and Table d'Hdte. 

asUQ. F0X7BQXXI2BB, Proprietor, 

&BAND HOTEL SOUVILLE (Place du Gapitole). 

KEPT by M. DABDIGNAO, Restaurateur. A First-class House, one of the best-situated 
in the Totwn, close to the Grand Theatre, Post and Telegraph Office. Is to be recom- 
mended from its ^ood Attendance. Most comfortable Apartments, Salons, and Bedrooms. 
Kestaurant at fixed Prices, or ct 2a carte. Private Service for Families. Baths and Private 
Carriages in the Hotel. Oarriages and Omnibus enter the Courtyard of the HoteL 

HOTEL DE LA^'bOULE D'OR. 

BUE BOY ALE. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. One of the best situated in the Town. 
■^ Apartments, Salons, and Private Service for Families. English Spoken. 



TOURS. 
MUBBAY'S HANDBOOK 
FOB PEANCE. 
Part I. Normandy, Brittany, 
PYRENEEas, &c. Post 8vo. 75. Qd. 

JOHN MUKBAY, Albemarle Street. 



TOURS. 
h6tEIj DE Ij'UNrVEBS. 

Pleasantly Situated. Has a European 

Reputation. 

apecidOy arranged for FamUUt. 

Ekqlish Sfokbn. 
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TURIN. 



GRAHD HOTEL DE L'EDROPE. 

PBOPBIETOBS— 

Messrs. BOBaO and OAOLIABDI. 

Situcttecl Place de Oliutectu, opposite tlie 
Kind's Pctlctce. 

{Five minutes from the Batlway Station.) 

THIS unrivalled and admirably-conducted Hotel recommends itself to 
the notice of English travellers. 



EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE AT 6 O'CLOCK. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 



Interpreters speaking all the European Languages, 

Oharges Moderate. The Times Newspaper. An Omnibus 
from the Hotel will be foixnd at every Train. 

7. VALENCIA (SPAIN). 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE MADRID. 

rpHIS First-rate Establiihment, situated on the Villarroza Sqnare, No. 6, has been entirely 

-L r»4bniiabed with every modem oomfiwt and laxary, and now ofEen the maf>t desirable residence to 
Englieh Travellers visiting this Fine OUmate. 8nites of Apartments for Families from the lowest prices to 
SO 'r. a day. Bxcellent Oniatfu and good Attendance. Foreign Newspapers. English, French, aad Italian 
spoken. Baths, *& The Hotel is dose by the Post OfBoe, the Theatres, and the best Promenades. Board and 
Lodging, with Light and Service included, 80 Beals por day for Single Travellers ; bat with Sitting Booms for 
Families, from 60. 80, to 100 Beals per day. £ept by Mr. CAKLuS CANTO VA d'HTOS. 

VARESE. (Lombardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In direct commnnication by Bail with 
MILAN, LAKE MAQQTORE, COMO, and LUGANO. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded with an extensive GARDEN 
and PARK, 8itnated in the best and healthiest part of Lombardy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chains, and containing 

^OO Rooms stud Sa^loons. 

PENSION. Baths on each floor. English Chnrch. Dr. DAUBBKr,Af.D., attached to the Hotel. 

D. MABINI, Manager. 

^ VERONA. 

GEAND HOTEL DE LONDEES. 

FORMERLY HOTEL DB LA TOUR DB LONDRBS. A. CERESA, New Proprietor. 
THE largest and finest Hotel in Verona, near the Boman Amphitheatra English Chtin>h Services in the 
\ Hotel. Most oentral position. Great comfort. All Languages spoken. Omnibiu to and fhmi the 
itions. Highly recommended. 

C3t. GAVESTRI, Manager. 
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V E V E Y. 



HOTEL MONNET AM TEOIS 
COURONNES, 



p. SCHOTT. 



GRAND HOTEL DE VEVEY, 

A. HIRSCHY. 

T^HESE two First-Class Houses are beantifally situated 
on the Lake of Geneva, with a magniflcent view from the Oardens 
in front of the Hotel. 

GREAT COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS. 

ABBANGEMENTS MADE DUBING THE WINTER 
"EN PENSION." 

VIENNA. 



EABNTHNERRIN6 No. 9, 

SITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Kestaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Reading Rooms. 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Lifts for Gommonication with each Storey. 

DINNERS & SUPFEB8 A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 
OMNIBUSES AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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VICHY. 



GRAND HOTEL DU PARC. 



THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

PIBST-C5LASS HOT] 
Spzings, and Casino. 



AFIBST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, facing the Baths^ 
Spr ' -^ ' 

PRIVATE PAVILION FOR F AMILIES. 
GEBMOT, Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 



J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MANUFA0TUBEB8, 

Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 
No. 13, KABNTHNEBSTBASSE. 

The most extensive EskihUshment for Bohemian Crystal^ Fancy 
OUuSj and Chandeliers. 

Kvery variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 
Workmanship. Specialities in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 

liABGB SHOW-BOOMS UFSTAIHS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate. — ^English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & B. M'Cbaoken, No. 38, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., Loudon, will transmit all orders with 
the greatest care and attention. 



VENTNOR (Isle of Wight). 
Bayner's Temperanoe Oommezolal 

HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 

lY & 19, VICTORIA STREET. 
" A home away from a home." 

Spacious Coffee Room. Sete of Rooms en 

SUiU. TXBMS MODBKATX. 



VIENNA. 

H^TEL DE LA G0t7B D'AUTBICHE. 
(OSTERREICH HOF.) 

FIRST-CLASS Hotel. Moderate Charges. 
Bath. English Newspapers. English 
spoken. 

J. HANISCH, Proprietor. 



WIESBADEN. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL AND BATHS. 

THIS House has lately undergone extensive improvements, rendering it 

J^ .equal to any First-class Hotel. It enjoys the finest position facing the Knrs'aal and the 



Park.' Ladies' 
e, Ac. 



ling. Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Chai 

w. 



strictly Moderate. Table 

Proprietor. 
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WIESBADEN. 

GEAiro HOTEL DU BHIN AND BATH. 

FIEST-CLASS New House, exceedingly well situated, just 
opposite the Bailway Station, the Post and Telegraphic direction, 
on the Promenades, combining comfort with Moderate Charges. Music 
and Reading Saloons. Booms from 2mk8. 50 pf. per day, inclusive of 
Candles and Service. In Winter the whole Building and Winter Gardens 
are well warmed. The Omnibus for Schwalbach and Schlangenbad starts 
from near the Hotel. 

Large stock of the best Bhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale. 
Railway Tickets for all ^ Totens on the Continent are issued in the Hotel, 

WIESBADEN.-ROSE HOTEL AND BATH HOUSE. 

SPLENDID Pirst-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 
Trinkballe, and acUoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this is surrounded 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied with fiaths direct from the hot springs (Kochbrunnen). 
C^utet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charges. Drawing, Beading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Boom, containing a full-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d'Hdte at One and Five o'clock. 

WILDBAD. 



HOTEL KLUMPP, 

Formerly HOTEL DE L'OUBS. 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Pbopbibtob. 



r;S First-dasfl Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed-rooms, with a separate 
Breakfast and new Reading and Conyersation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and elegant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over the 
river ; is sitaated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Promenade and the New Colonnade. It is celebrated for its elegant 
and comfortable apartments, good Ouisine and Cellar, and deserves ite wide-spread 
reputation as an excellent Hotel. Table d'Hdte at One and Five o'clock. Break- 
£Eists and Suppers it la carte, Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal 
Banking-houses of London for the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. 
Omnibuses of the Hotel to and from each Train. Elevators to every floor. Fine 
Private Carriages when requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand H6tel de TEurope. 

ExoeOent Cooking and ModeraU 

Charges. 
VIUDA DE ZOPPETTI Y HIJ06, 

Proprietort. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 
Duncan's English in Spain; 

or. The Story of the War of Succession, 
1834 and 1840. Compiled from the Re- 
ports of the British Oommissioners. With 
tUustrations. 8vo. 16«. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEPOT, 



LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 



(Nearly opposite the Charing Cronfl Hotel). 




KHAFSAGKS 

STIFF OR LIMP. 



FORTMAKTEATJX 

OP ALU PATTERNS. 



BAGS 

OF ALL KINDS. 



IfUending Tourists are respectfidly invited to visit this Establishmeni 
before making purchases for their joui-ney. 

AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 



IL.ISXS GRATIS. 



COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 

AND 

TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of good character and experience^ speaking European 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the 
above Establishment. 

Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passports 
mounted on Linen and put in Cases, with Name 
printed outside. 

440, l?n:ST STIt.^^IVI>. 



:/)ndon : Printed by William Clowes and Sons. Limited. Stamford Street and ChArincr r.rrv.. 
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